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Art, I. 1. Iivmhoe. A Romance. By ‘ the Author of Wa* 
vjCK^Ei’', ’ &c. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Co^suble & Co. 

2. and Tales of the Author of Wavcrlcy; comprising 

Wavcrlep^ Gup Mannering^ Antiquary^ Bob Boy^ Talus of My 
Landlord^ First, Second, and Third Series; New Edition, with 
a copious Glossary. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1S20. 

S INCE the time wheh Shakespeare wrote his tliirty*eii»!it p1a3^s 
in tlie brief space of his early manliood — besi Jes acting in 
citifedrlnking and living Idly with tfio other actors — and 
then wt?ai» carelessly to the country, and lived out his days, a 
little more idly, and apparently uncoascious of having done any 
extraordinary— there has been no such prodigy of 
Ay tile anonymous author before us. In the period of 
than five years, he has founded a new' school of in- 
** ytion ; and established and endowed it with nearly thirty vo- 
nes of the most animated and original co’sip-»sition that have 
^nriehed English literature for a centuiy — volumes tliat have 
"cast sensibly into the shade all contemporary prose, and eveti 
nil recent poetry — (except perhaps that insmred by the Genius — 
or the Demon, of Byron) — and, by their forte of colouring and i 
depth of feeling — by their Variety, vivacity; magical facility, and 
living presentment of character, have rcitclered conceivable to 
this later agfi the miracles of the Mighty Drajnatist. 

Shakespeare, to be sure, is more purely original ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that, in bis tinm, there was much less to borroiV . 
^and that h« too has drawii freely and largely from the sources 
^tbat were open to him ; at least for hin fable and graver sentiment; 

for his wit and humour, as well as his poetry, are always his 
own. In our times, all the iiigher walks of literature have been 
ao long and so often trodden, that it is scarcely possible to keep 
VOL. XXXIIT. NO. 65. A % 
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of the fodtsteps somieW our preciirsoVs ; and the anticnti^',- 
% is well known, have stolen all our bright thoughts — and not on- 
ly ^bibly beset all the patent approaches to glory — but swarm in 
such ambushed multitudes behind, that when we think we have 
gone fairly beyond their plagiarisms, and honestly worked out 
ati originm excellence^of our own, up starts some deep-read an- 
tiquary, and makes it out, much to his own satisfaction, that., 
heaven knows how matiy of these busy bodies have been befqj; 
hand with us, both in the genus and the species of our invention. 

The author before us is certainly in less danger from snj' 
detections, than any other we have ever met with ; / t, e- 
ven in him, ‘the traces of imitation are ob'’^’ AV|.tRlaift; 
and it is impossible, therefore, to give him th^ same credit for 
absolute originality as those earlier writers, who, having no suc- 
cessful atithor to imitate, were obliged to copy directly from na-* 
ture. Ill naming him along with Shakespeare, we mcgnti still 
less to say that he was to be put on a level with him as 
richness and sweetness of his fancy, or that living vein of pure 
and lofty poetry which flows with such abundance through eve- 
ry part of his composition. On that level no other writer has 
ever stood, or will ever stand— though we do think that there 
is fancy and poetry enough in these contemporary pages, if not 
to justify the comparison we have ventured to suggest, at’ least 
to save it, for the first time for two hundred years, Jtxsm J 
altogether ridiculous. In saying even this,, however, wish to 
observe,, that we have in .view the prodigious variety and facility ^ 
of tlie modem writer— least as much as the quality^ ” ' 
veral productions. The variety stands out on the Ta^ 
of them I and the facility is attested, as in the case of SliJSiScji 
himself, l>oth by the inimitable freedom and happy carelessr 
of the style in which, they* are executed, and by the matchf 
rapidly with which they have been lavished on the public.^ 

Such an author would really reqoire a review to hims 
and top of swifter than quarterly recurrence ; and accord- 
ingly, we have Tow mace acknowledged our inability to keep 
np with him, and fmriy renounced the task of keying a regu- 
lar apGpi:^ of his successive 'publications ; content^ our^ves 
widi him now and tuon in the pauses brilliant 

and ca^ng, when we do meeti a hurried gknee over 
widetfield he has traversed since we met befom ^ 

Ibrinpi'li^, we dunk, our reason fpr thus p^s- 
without specid notice, some of tile most remarkphl^^ 
^I^UCtiUns of die age, that tl^y were in fact too remarkable 
any notice m oiirs— that they Were as soon, and as 
read,, as we could hope our account of them to'^be— 
m reality all the world thought just what we were in- 
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• dined to of them. Those reasons certainly remain in fi3l^ 
force; and we may now venture to mention anotlier 9 whicli hiid 
in secret, perhaps, as much weight With us as all the rest put^. 
together. We mean simply, that when we begdn^with one of 
those works, we were conscious that we never knew how to 
leave off; but, finding, the author^s words so mudh more agree- 
..able than our own, went on in the most unreasonable manner 
wnth description after descripUoii, and dialogue after dialogue, 
till we w'cre abused, not altogether without reason, for selling 
readers in small letter what they had already in large, — 
aivd,,ctJ<kthe /abominable nationality of filling up our pages with 
praisGft and specimens of Scottish pleasantry 

and pathos. While we contritely admit the justice of these im- 
putations, we humbly trust that our Southern readers will now 
be of opinion that the offence has been in some degree expiated, 
both oi <r late forbearance and our present proceeding : For 
whijc We liave done violence to our strongest propensities, in 
passing over in silence two very tempting publications of this 
author, on Scottish subjects and in the Scottish dialect, we have 
at last recurred to him for the purpose of noticing, the only 
work he has produced on a subject entirely English ; and one 
which is nowhere graced cither with a trait of our" national cha- 
racter, or a sample of our national speech, 
r^^^^^^ore ’entering upon this task, however, we must be permit- 
ted, the sake of keeping our chronologj’^ in order, to say 

a word or two on those neglected works of which we constrained 
nothing, at the time when they formed the sub- 
* ^t’pther disceptation. 

r lieart of Mid- Lothian^ is remarkable for containing 

'^eWer characters, and less variety of incident, than any of the 
author’s former productions : — and it is accordingly,' in some 
pLu^s, comparatively languid. The Porteous mob is rather 
Heavily described ; and the whole part of George Robei1;son, or 
Stanton, is extravagant and unpleasing. The find catastro- 

S he^ too, is nee^essly improbable and startUug; and both Sad- 
ietrees and l^vie I)eans become at last rather tedious and 
unreasonehle ; while we miss, throughout, the character of 
the TOneroiif ;and kindhearted rustic, which, ^ in form or. 

anotW, such spirit and interest to mosf^bf the other sio|' 
ries. with all these defects, the work has both beauty and 
power ^ough to vindicate its title to a legitimate d^ent froni 
its mighty fother— and even to a place in * the valued fib’ ol 
his productions. The trial and copdanmation Effie Deans 
are pathetic and beautiful in the very highest degree ; ^d the 
scenes with the Duke of Arnte are equdty full of spirit; and; 
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^ strnngely eompoundod of perfect knowledge of life and of strong 
^ 4ifYd deep Keeling. Ikir the great boast of the piece, and the great 
vxploit of the author — jjcrhaps the greatest of all his exploits — is 
the character and Jiistory of Jeanie Deans, from the time she first 
reproves her sister’s flirtations at St Leonard’s, till she settles in 
the manse in Argyleshire. The singular talent with which he 
has engrafted on the humble and somewhat coarse stock of a 
quiet unassmning peasant girl, the heroic aSection, the strong 
sense, and lofty purposes, which distinguish this heroine — or ra- 
ther tlie art with whicli he has so tempered and modified tho«5'* 
groat qualities, as to make them appear noways ’^nsuh 
the station or ordinary bearing of such a pc. 1 ?;[^yan^*'sV Order- 
ed and disposed the incidents by which they arc called out^ 
that they seem tlinmgliout adapted and native as it were to her 
condition, — is superior to any thing we can recollect in the liis- 
tory of invetition ; and must appear, to any one who Vttc?itr^ely 
considers it, as a remarkable triumph over the greatest of air*tf.3ii- 
culties in the conduct of a fictitious nnrrgjtive* Jeanie Deans, in 
the course of her adventurous undertaking, excites our admfra- 
tion and sympathy a great deal more powerfully than most hero- 
ines, and is in, the highest degree both pathetic and sublime; — 
and yet she never says or does any thing that the daughter of a 
Scotch cowfeeder might not be supposed to say — and scarcelv 
any thing indeed that is ,not characteristic of her rank anp 
bitual occupations. She is never sentimental, nor refhltKi, nor 
elegant; and though acting always, and in very difficult situa- 
tions, with the greatest judgment and propriety, neyer 
exert more than that downright and obvious good 
is so often found to rule the conduct of persons of her c^rAfliiP^ 
This is the great ornament and charm of the work. Dumbie« 
dykes, however, is an admirable sketch in the grotesque way 
and the Captain of Knockdundev is a very spirited, . 
tho8tgh*our Saxon readers will scarcely believe it, a veiy accu- 
rate representation of a Celtic deputy. There is less dcscrip- 
^ tidh ofscenervy and less sympathy with external nature, in thisy 
iban in any of the other tales. 

< The Bride of Laminenn<Jor ^ is more sketchy and roman- 
Idc than the usual^ein of the author^and loses, perhfips, in the 
exaggeration, that is incident to that style, some of the deep and 
li^rUett interest that belongs to more familiar situations. Thcr 
Kittmours ef, Caleb Balderstonc are to our taste the least success* 
of tins jiiuthor’s attempts •tat pleasantry^^nd belong Tather 
of French orltalnm buflboneiry:, than to that of 
^I^WisU humour and yet, to give scope to these farcical; ex- 
the poverty of the Master of Ravenswood is exaggen 
:^ied beyond all credibility, and to the injury even of his per- 
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sonal dignity. — Sir W. Ashton is tedious; and Bucklaw aiiWi 
Iiis Captain, though excellently drawn, take up rather too mudi 
room for subordinate agents. — I'^hcre are splendid things, how-^ 
ever, in this work also. — The picture of old Ailie is exquisite — 
and beyond the reach of any otlier living writer. — The bags that 
convene in the churchyard, have all the terror and sublimity, 
and more than the nature of Macbeth’s witelu's ; and tlie court- 
ship at the Mermaiden's well, as Avell as some of the immedi- 
ately preceding scenes, ai'e full of dignity and beauty. — The 
catastrophe of the Bride, though it may be Ibiinded on fact, 
is^t^*i^*Vj\rril;'p.for fiction. — But that of Ravens wood is nuigni- 
ficcnt^-Vhfi, ta»f»W"ni!ong with the prediction wliich it was 
doomed to fulfil, and the mourning and death of Balderstone, 
is ono»oE^thc finest combinations of superstition and sadness 
which the gloomy genius of our fiction has ever put togctlior. 

* Tae Xegend of Montrose ’ is also of the naUire of a 
sketch or fragment, and is still more vigorous than its compa- 
nion. — There is too much, perhaps t>f DalgeUy — or, rather, 
he engrosses too great a proportion of the work, — for, in him- 
self, wc think he is uniformly entertaining; — and the author 
has nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless spirit wlio 
0011I4 bring out his FalsUifls and his Pistols, in act alter act, and 
jjjlfijr after, play, and cxerckc them every time with scenes of 
^unbounded loquacity, without citlmr exhausting their humour, 
,or varyi?!)^ a liote from its cbamcteristic tone, than in his largo 
and reiterated specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted 
Tlittnia!»St?r. , The general idea of tne character is famiUj>r 
^ q;br f^mic dramatists after the Restoration — and may be said 
in some measure to be compounded of Captain Fliiellen and 
Bpbadil ; — ^but the ludicrous combination of the soldado with 
the Divinity student of .Marischal College, is entirely original: 

the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness and 
conceit, was never so happily exemplified. Numerous as his 
speeches are, there is not one that is not characteristic — and, to 
pur taste, divertingly ludicrous. Arinot Lyle, and the Children of 
the Mist, are in a very ditterent manner — and are full of genius 
and poetry. The whole scenes at Argyle’s Castle, aud m the 
csciii|>e froni il^hough trespassing too far beypnd the bounds of 
|>n>babilfty*4^are giv^n with great spirit and eilect j and the mix- 
ture of romantic incident and’situation, with the tone of actual bn- 
and the real transactions of a camp, give a Itice and 
i^;to the warlike^part of the story, which belong to tbe fic- 
tions of no other hand. There ia but little made of Montroae 
himself; and the wager abpuf the Candlesticks — though said to; 
«be founded in fact, oiid borrowed fjroni a very well known ai]^ 
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^tertaining book, is one of the few things in the writings of this 
lothor, to which we are constrained to apply the epithets of 
» 'Stupid and silly. 

Having thus hastily set our mark on those productions of 
which we have been prevented from speaking in detail, w'e pro- 
ceed, without further preface, to give an account of the work 
before us. 

The story, as we have already stated, is entirely English; 
and consequently no longer possesses the charm of that sweej^ 
Doric dialect, of which even strangers have been made oHate^o 
feel the force and the beauty. But ouir 

will be no great gainers, after all, in point UTmiiiliarS^^ilh the 
personages, by this transference of the scene of action r-iJif-For the 
time is laid as far back as the reign of Richard I. — 3*id*wc sus-, 
pect that the Saxons and Normans of that age ara rather less 
known to them than the Highlanders and Cameroi\ans of the 
present, Thii§ was the great difficulty the author had to con- 
tend with, and the great disadra/itage of the subject with which 
he had to deal. Nobody now alive can have a very clear or 
complete edneeption of the actual way of life and maniere dUetrc 
of our ancestors in the year 1194*. Some of the more promi- 
nent outlines of their chivalry, their priesthood, and thoir vil- 
lenage, may be known to niitiquarics, or even to general read^"^' ^ 
but all the filling up, and details,* which alone could give'^body 
and life to the picture, have been long since effacea "by time. 
WjB have scarcely* any notion, in short, of the private li fe 
conversation of any class of persons in that remote and, 

in fact, know less now the men and women occupied 
themselves — what they talked about — how they looked — or what 
they habitually thought or felt, at that time in England, than 
we know of what they did or thought at Rome in the time of 
Augustus, or at Athens in th|e time of Pericles. The memorids 
and relics of those earlier ages and remoter nations are greatly 
more abundant and more familiar to us, than of our ancestors 
at the distance of seven centuries^* Besid^ ample histories and 
copious orations, wc have plays, poems, and fapiifiar letters of 
the fbrtnet period ; while cu the latter we have biily some vague 
chronicles, soma superstitioiis leg^ds, add a few fragnichts of 
ferei^ rCmance. We scarcely kuow indeed what iah^a|^ 
was toen either spoken or written! Yet, I^Uh all tljeige pe^s, 
how cold and comectural a thing would a hovjel be^ of 
jd^ei^ne Was laid in antient Rome! Tiilf author mi|^t talk 
With tbc business of the Forum, and dbe 

of the Circus-^of the baths , and the suppei^s, itod 
office — and the sacrifices and musters and asse^ 
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. blies. He niitrlit be quite correct as to the dress, furniture ana 
utensils he luicf occasion to mention ; and might even engross \h 
his work various anecdotes and sayings preserved in coiitenipq- -i’ 
rary authors. But when he came to represent the details ot indi- 
vidual character and feeling, and to delineate the daily conduct, 
and report the ordinary conversation of his persons, he would find 
•himself either frozen in among naked and barren generalities, or 
encased with modern Englishmen in the iiias(iuerade habits of 
antiquity. 

^ In stating these diflScullies, however, we really mean less to ac- 
epuntsij'-the than to enhance the merits ol the work before 

us. E<5j’\hoiiglV**iift''aulhor has not worked impossibilities, he 
has don| wonders with his subject ; and thouj^h we do sometimes 
^ miss thos^ fresh and living pictures of the cliaracters which wc 
* know, and^hc nature with which we are familiar— and that liigh 
and deep imerest which the home scenes ot our own times am I our 
own people "COuId alone generate or sustain, it is impossible to 
deny that he has made maryellous good use of the scanty mate- 
rials at his disposal — and eked them out both by the greatest 
skill and dexterity in their arrangement, and ’by all the re- 
sources that original genius could render subservient to such a 
desigp. For this purpose he has laid his scene in a period when 
tjip rivalry of the victorious Norman, and the conquered Saxon 
"*‘*l)acl not been finally composed; and when the courtly petulance^ 
and chii^rous and military pride of the one race might yet be 
set in splendid opposition to the manly steadiness and honest but 
tiomely simplicity of the other : And has at the same time given 
{ Jr bolh of dignity and of reality to his story, by bringing 
in the personal prowess of Coeur de Lion himself, and other 
personages of historical fame, to assist in its development; — 
Though reduced in a great measure to the vulgar staple of arm- 
ed knights, and jolly friars or wqodsmen, imprisoned darnels, 
lawless barons, collared serfs, and household fools — he has made 
such admirable use of his great talents for description, and 
vested those traditional and theatrical persons with so much of 
, the feelings and humours that are of all ages and all counties, 
that we freciueutly cease to regard them— as it is generally right 
0 regard them— as parts of a fantastical pagej^nt; and are often 

S ght tp consider the knights who joust in panoply in the 
aii4 the foresters who shoot deer with arrowy and plun- 
irafvellers in tlie woods, as real individuals, w|th hearts of 
and blood beating in their l)OSom8 like our pw^h— ^tual 
,^ijst^ces, in short, into whose view's we may reasonably 
ter, and with whose ^motions we are bound to sympathixe.^ T® 
^ all this he has added, out of the prodig^dity of his high andjh? 
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^ntive geniu5i^ the grace and the interest of some lofty and 
meet and superliuman characters—for which, though evident- 
ly ly fictitious, and unnatural in any stage of society, the remote- 
ness of the scene on which they are introduced, may serve as 
an apology — if they could need any other than what they bring 
along with them in their own sublimity and beauty. 

In comparing this work then with the former productions of. 
the same master* band, it is impossible not to feci that we are 
passing in a good degree from the reign of nature and reality, 
to that of fancy and romance ; and exchanging (or scenes of 
wonder and curiosity, those more homofelt snnpaUj^ and 
deeper touches of delight that can only peo- 

ple among whom we livc^, and the objects that arc clnstantly 
around us. A far greater proportion of the w^ork is j|pV>i‘ding- 
ly made up of splendid descriptions of arms and dresses — ' 
moated and massive castles — tournaments of mailed l^anipions 
—solemn feasts — formal courtesies, and otiicr niatter^of exter- 
nal and visible presentment, that are only entitled to such dis- 
tinction as connected with the older times, and novel by virtue 
of their aptiquity — while the interest of the story is maintained 
far more by surprising adventures and extraordinaiy situations, 
the startling effect of exaggeratcil sentiments, and the strong 
contrast of exaggerated characters, than by the sober charms 
of truth and reality, — the exquisite representiUion of s<Sjfi3S*i 
with which we are familiar, or the skilful devclopinenfW)f affec- 
tions which we have often experienced^ 

Tlmse bright lights and deep shadows— this succession of bril-^ 
liani pictures, addressed as often to the eye as to thg iniagitiiiB 
tion, and oftener to the imagination tlian the heart — this prefer- 
ence of striking generalities to homely details, all belong more 
properly ),o the province of poetry tlmn of prase; and Ivanhoe at- * 
cordingly seems to us much more .akin to the most s{)lendid of 
modern poerns, than the most interesting of modern novels ; and 
savour^ mucli more of the author of Marmion or the Lady of the 
than of that of Waverfey or Old Mortality. For our part 
Wi^refer, and we care not who knows it, the prose to the poetry-^ 
whether in metre or out of it ; and would willingly exchange, if 
the proud alternjijive were {n our cltoice, even the great fame of 
Mr Scott, for that which awaits the. mighty unknown who has 
here raised bis staiulard of rivalry w'ithin the andeht^ limits 

W'.Mrmst now proceed, hoVt^over, to give ac- 
bis attempt, to the few among our readers to Whom it 
be unknown: and -to express , our opinion-^and we 
theirs also-^of its to tlip-^resi. . * v " 

as we havO already sitid,’' is laid in the time" of, 
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'; *llichar(l the 1st, and in the memorable year of his escape from 
Ins loim iniprisoninciit, and his brief and triumphant restoration 
to his English subjects. A great part of its interest, too, depends, r 
as we have also intimated, on the contrast of the Norman arid 
Saxon characters, and the splendid exhibition of what w^as pocii 
liar in each : And to understand the slight abstract of the story 
-with which we mean to accompany and connect our extracts, it 
is </nly necessary to premise, that Cedric, one of the few Saxon 
thanes who still retained the ample possessions of his forefathers, 
and bravely made head against the insolent usurpations of thO 
Norman nobility, had long acted as guardian to the lady llow- 
ena, a ^isCendant^ sS the illustrious Alfred, in whose issue he 
still nou Sshed a feeble hope that the antient line of the English 
inonardl$F^ might be restored. Though himself of the noblest 
' race, he tfiM not conceive his family entitled to as}3ire to this 
lofty alliarjte ; and, while the great object of his patriotic an- 
xiety was to unite the lovely Kowena to the noble Athclstane of 
Coningsburgh, he had banished his only son from his presence, 
for having presumed to solicit the favour of the royal beauty. 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, for so was the son called, though eonscions 
of having made an impression on the tender heart of Rowena, 
had siibrnittcd in silence to this exile ; and had not abated bis 
father’s displeasure by following the' fortunes of the Norman 
^ticharvl in liis chivalrous exploits in Palestine, where it was 
understcflJd he had performed many feats of valour, and endur- 
ed m«'iny wrongs and hiu'dships ; though the imperfect commu- 
nication thiit could be ihaintained with that distant region, had 
jendared his fate uncertain. 

'Fhe story opens, after some historical notices of great vigour 
and accuracy, witli a picture of two of Cedric’s domestics tend- 
ing his herd of swine in a foi*est adjoining lus domain in the 
central districts of Yorkshire: one of Uiem is the keeper of the 
herd, the other is the household* jester or fool of the worthy 
thane. Thai our readei*s may have an early taste of the force 
and livcHness of the descriptions in which the work abounds, wc 
must present them with a few of these introductory sentences.. 

^ The sun vm setting upon one of the rich glassy glades of that 
forest, whfeh wc have mentioned in the beginninjg of the chapter* 
Hundreds ef broad short'-stemmed oaks, which had" witnessed perhu})t 
Ihe (Stately march of the lioman soldiery, flung foeir broad gnarled 
mips pyer ^ thick parpet of the most delicious green sward ; iu some 
l^ey wWe intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copeswood 
descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking sun; in others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, ip tlie intricacy of which the eyt :i 
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ights to lose itself, >vliile imagination considers them os the paths'^ 
t# yet \Yilder scenes of sylvan s^itude. Here the red rays of the 
shot a broken and discoloured light} that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they illu- 
minated ill briJlianl patches the portions of turf to which they made 
their way. A considerable open space, in tlie midst of this glade, 
seemed formerly to have been dedicated to tjie rites of Druidical su- 
perstition ; for, on the summit of a Hillock, so regular as to seem ar-* 
tificial, there still remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones, 
of large d;imensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest had been dis- 
lodged from tlieir places, probably by the zeal of som^ convert to 
Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near their former sitc^j^fd others 
on the side of the hill. One large stone ontJThad founir^ way to 
the bottom ; and in stopping the course of a small brook, wlich glid- 
ed smoothly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by iti^^osition, ^ 
a feeble voice of murmur fo the placid and elsewhere sile« streamlet. * 
^ The human figures which completed this landscape, v^e in num- 
ber two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of ‘tlial wild and 
rustic character which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Rid- 
ing of .Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest of these men had 
a stern, saiuige, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest 
form, imaginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the 
tanned skin of some animal, on which the hair had been originally 
left, but ^\hich had been worn oft* in so many places, that itvoula 
have been difficult to distinguish, from the patrdies that remained, 
what creature the fur had belonged. This primeval vestnjgnt reach- 
ed from the .throat to the knees, and served at once all the usual 
purposes of body ‘Clolhing ; there was no \yider opening at the col- 
lar, than was necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which 
it may be inferred, that it was put on by slipping it. over the* he^ld^, 
and shoulders, in tlie manner of a modern shirt, or ancient hauberk. 
Sandals, bound with thongs mado of boars* hide, protected the feet ; 
and a sort of yoW of thin leatlier was twined artificially round the 
legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, like those of 
a Scottish^ Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet more close to th^ 
body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad leathern belt, secured 
by a brass buckle ; to one side of which was attached a sort of .^scrip, 
and to the other a rain's horn,, accoutred with a nfouth-piece, for 
purpose of blowing. In the same ^elt was stuck one of drose 
toog, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, Hath a buck’s- 
liprn handle," which were fabricated in the ncighbourhtmd} and bore 
iriiCven at this early period* the name of a Slmffield whittle. The man 
wering upon his head, which wa^i only defended hb own 
i^^lpKk.hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched Hjr the influence 
|f ;®|l|a,sun into Oirtbty dai’k red colour, forming a contrast with, the 
bea^^ his cheeks, which was rather of a yellW or 
'One part of his dress ohly^ remains, but it is too remark- 
soppimed ; it was a bms ring, resembling a dog’s ^coUarf 
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'^but- without arjy opening, and soldered fast round his neck,viB"looso 
as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be in-^ 
capable of being removed, excepting by the use of the file. On this 
singular gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, an inscription of 
the following purport “ Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born 
thrall cf Cedric of Retherwood. I. 7-10. 

U’iie Fool, whose wliole })art is copied with considerable bold- 
ness and success from the specimens of that character in Shake- 
speare, and especially, we think, from llie kind-hearted one who 
attended on the W’aiulcrings of the unhap})y Lear, is described 
with equal effect ; and a considerable and very characteristic 
dialo^oc^is niaintain€;d between him and his companion, about 
‘ their several occiipations, and common sufferings from the Nor- 
nuiiis, VKjen they arc interrupted by the approach of the portly 
•Prior of a neighboiiring abbey, accompanied by a fierce and 
stiiteiy cavijiier, attended by two Moorish slaves in habits of 
the gorge^.as; East. The bearing and equipments of tlie whole 
party arc described w itb the greatest spirit ; but as such ob- 
jects have been olieMi described before, wc take leave to pass 
them over, as well as the conversation which passes as they 
inquire the way to tlic dwelling of Cedric, on whose hospitality 
they mean to encroach for that night’s lodging, as they travel 
to an •Sapprqaching tournament at Asliby-de-la-Zouche. They 
^!fiud a pilgrim in the w^ood, who guides tliera to the place of 
their destination ; of which, and its potent proprietor, we have 
tlie following admirable description. 

‘ The mansion was a low, irregular building, containing several 
court-yards of enclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
grounu, anfl which, though its size argued the inhabitant to be a 
person of wealth, differed entirely from the tall, turreted, and cas- 
tellated buildings in which the Norman nobility resided, Und which 
had become the universal style of architecture throughout England. — 
Rotherw'ood w^as not, however, without defences ; no habitafion, in 
that disturbed period, could have been so, without the risk of being 
plundered and burnt before the next morning. A deep fosse, or 
ditch, was drawn round the whole building, and filled^ with water 
fVom a neighbouring stream. A double stockade, or palisade, com- 
posed of pointed beams, which the adjacent ibrest supplied, defend** 

the outer and inner bank of the fosse. There ^ was an entrance 
from the west through the outer stockade, which communicated by 
a draWbH^e, with a similar opening in the interior defences. 

* In a hell, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to it^ 
length and width, a long oaken , table, formed ofqilanke 
rbdgh-^ewn from the forest] and which had scarcely received arty 
polish, stood ready pri^ared for the evening meal of t cdric the 
^axon. The roof, tiomposed of beams and rafters, bad nothing to dt? 
vide tlie aibutment from the skv excentino* the nknkinio mid fhatrth. 
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*!ni6re Was a huge fire-place at either end of the hall ; but as the clum-^ 
nies ivere constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as much or 
% tlie .^nioke found its way into the apartment as e6ca}>ed by the proper 
«en|;. The constant vapour which this occasioned, had polished the 
rafters and beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them with a 
black varnish of soot. On the sides of the apartment hung imple- 
ments of war and of the chase; and there were at each corner fold- 


ing doors, which gave access to other parts of the extensive building, 
-r- The other appointments of the mansion partook of the rude sim- 
plicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric piqued himself upon main- 
taining. ' The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, trodden 
into such a hard substance, as is often employed in flooringi our mo- 
dem barns. For about one quarter of the IMgth of thfi imartment, * 
the floor was raided by a step ; and this space, which was Jailed the 
dais, was occup'od only by the principal members of thj^omily and^ 
visitors of distinction. — Massive chairs and settles of car^d oak were* 
placed upon the dais ; and over these scats and the m^e elevated 
table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served in some degree 
to protect the dignitaries who occupied that distinguished stafjon 
from the weather, and from the rain, which in some places found its 
way through the^ ill constructed roof. — In the centre of the upper 
table w^ere placed two chairs more elevated than the rest, for the masr 
ter and mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of hospi- 
tality, and, from doing so, derived their Saxon title of honour, *which 
signifies ** The Divideis of Bread. ” — To each of these 'chairs waa^ 
added a footstqol, curiously carved and inlaid with ivory, yj^di mark 
of distinction was peculiar to them. 

‘ One of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Sa- 
xon, who, though but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans called • 
him, a Franklin, felt, at the delay of his evening meal, air irrit- 
able impatienpe which might' have become an alderman whether of 
ancient or of modern times. — It appeared, indeed, from the coun- 
tenance of this proprietor, tliat he was oC a frank, but hasty and 
chbleric temper. He w'os not above the middle stature, but broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully 'made, like one accustom- 
ed to endure the fatigue of war or of the chase ; his face was broad, 
vHh large bine eyes, open and frank features, fine teeth, and a 
vdli formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of good hu- 
i(|>odr which often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. Pride 
and jealousy tliere was in his eye, for bis life bqtd been spent in as- 
serting rigins whidli were constantly liable to invasion; aial^Oproippt, 
fiery and resolute disposition of- tlie man, had been kept j^nstantly 
; Japan the alert by the circumstances of his situation. ‘ {Bl/iong yel- 
■ Mir was equally divided upon the top of hiishead^^d upon bi$ 
nnd combed down on each side to t!ne of - his sbouldorj^ ; 

little tendency to grey; althou^HCawc was approfu^g 

of 'forest gr^n, ftjirred 
eufis with whai'was caliled minem'$ a , kind of f\xr 
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"**2^ferior in quality to ermine, and formed, it is believed, of the skin' 
of the grey squirrel. ''J''his doublet bung 'unbuttoned over u close, 
dress of scarlet which sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the 
l^ame ; but they did not teacb lower than the lower part of the thigh, 
leaving the knee exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fasiiion 
with the peasants, but of finer materials, and secured in the front 
with golden clasps. He had bracelets of gold iqion his arms, and a 
broad coUar of the same precious metal around his nock. About hia 
waste he wore a richly-studded belt, in which was stuck a short 
straight two*edged sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang 
almost perpendicularly by his side. Behind his scat was hung a scar* 
let cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the same materials richly 
embroidered,*' which conV^letcd the dress of the opulent landholder 
when he i^iose to go forth. A short boar spear, with a broad and 
bright ste^hcad, also reclined agginst the back of his chair, which 
served him, when he walked abroad, for the purposes of a staff or of 
a weapon, a.*’ chance might require. ’ I. 4‘5 -n52. 

The horn pf tlie travellers is now heard at the gate— and 
Cedric is informed that the Prior A^ma\ and the valiant Knight 
Templar Brian dc Bois^Guilbert, crave tlie shelter of his root 
Though bv no means pleased with Norman visitors, the hospi- 
tality of itotherwootl not to he impeached ; and the guests 
are marshalled, with much state and solemn welcoming, into 
the haft of Ae Saxon; where they are speedily joined by the 
-tady Rowena, whose anxiety to Jiear neivs from Palestine in- 
duced hereon this occasion, to disregard her guardian’s recom- 
mendation to keep the state of her own apartment. We must 
^ gratify our fair readers witli -this desetiption of her dress and 
person. « 

^ Formed in the best proportions of hot sex, Kowena was tali in 
stature, yet not so much so as to attract observation on ac(;oui>t of 
superior height. Her complexion was exquisitely fair ; but tiic noble 
cast oh her head and features prevented the insipidity which some- 
times attaches to fair beauties. Her clear blue eye, which sate en- 
shrjned beneath a graceful eye-brow of brown suiftciently marked ta 
give expression to the forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well as 
nielt» ,to command as well as to beseech. If mildness were the more 
liatural expression of such a combination of features, it was plain« 
tfaaty in the instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, 

the re0j^doh of general homage, bad given to^the -Saxon lady 
ft iofto clwaicter, whicli mingled with and qualified that bestowed by 
IDiiltijre. Her .profuse hair, of a colour betwixt brown and fiaxen, 
in a fanciitul and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, 
tofi^ wfaijeh ait had probably aided nature. These locks were 
braided wHh gems, an&» being worn at full length, ihtiniated the 
noble birth* imd fr^-born condition of the maiden. A golden chain, 
^ which wiis attached a smaiP reliquary of the same metal, hung' 
round her neck. She wore bracelets on her arms, which were bare^ 
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Aler dress was an under-gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, 'ove^ 
which hung a long loose robe^^ which reached to the ground, havii^ 
very wide sleeves, which caiv^ dowh, however, very little below thcr 
elbow. , This robe was eriin8<%, and manufactured out of the very 
finest wool. A veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to 
the upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom aflter the Spanisli fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of drapery round the slioulders. ' I. 73, 74-. 

The ardent gaze of the Templar soon obliges the Princess 
to put this drapery to its’ proper use — and a conversation en- 
sues, in which, though the Templar speaks with arrogance, and 
the Prior with studied courtesy, we cannot say that there is 
much which^reminds us either of the reiS talk of sfrangers tlius 
assembled, or of those exquisite imitations of real tilk which 
abound in this author’s other performances. by, ^ 

wandering Jew seeks the shelter of Cedric’s hjpl from the 
night-storm that is howling without ; and is introouced, by his 
orders, to a very disdainful and discourteous society. Every 
one, even to the lowest menial, shrinks in abhorrence from the 
hated unbeliciver — till the Pilgrim, who had modestly stationed 
himself at the lower end ot the hall, taking compassion on 
his silver beard and venerable age, resigns his humble place to 
him, and passes over to ilie other side of the apartment. « After 
the commodon occasioned by this intrusion has subsided, the 
Lady Roweiia turns the conversation to the Ploly Land, ana* 
inquires of the Templar, who were the most dbti%uishcd of 
the Christian champions in that arduous warfare.-— Pie answers, 
that none were to, be compared to the vi^liant knights of his. 
order. • . • 

^ Were there then none in the English furmy, ” said the Lady 
Rowena, whose names are worthy to bef mentioned with the Knights 
of the Temjde, and of St John? Forgive me, lady, "^replied 
.t)e Boi8<>Guilbert ; the English monarch did, indeed, bring to Pa- 
lestine a host of gallant warriors, second only to those whose breasts 
the unceasing bulwark of that blessed land. " -v- Second 
to MbWi, said the Pilgrim, who had stood hdar enough to hesir^ and 
liaji listened to this conversation with marked impatience. All turn* 
^ toward the spot from whence this unexpected as^veratipn was 
Jieurd. 1 say, ” repeated the PSgrim in a firm and stfong yotqe, 

, that the Engli^ chivalry were second to none who sword 

% defence of Uie Holy Land. I say jbosides,’ for I saw ity that Kin? 
Bipb^rd himself, and five of his knights, hid4 a tournament tdter the 
"iipg of St John-de-Acre, as diallengers against aU cemCrsi I say 
^t^ bn that day, each knight ran thr^ cowraesy ^d east tb w 
ii^d three antagonists. I add, that seven of dtese af inilaiits 
jigjhiS jrf the Tem^^ prian de Boh Gbilbert well fciioivs 

t tell you. ” It it impossible for igiigtoge to de^ 
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'.^ribe the bitter scowl of rage which rendered yet darker the swarthj^ 
^untenance of the Templar. In^ the extremity of his resentment , 
and confusion, his quiveiidff fingers griped tbwards the handle of his 
sword, and perhaps only wiradrew, from the consciousness that no act 
of violence could be ^fely executed in that place and presence. 
Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right onward and simple kind, 
and were seldom occupied by more tlian one object at once, omitted, 
irif the joyous glee with which he heard of the glory of his country* 
men, to remark the angry confifsion of his guest ; “ 1 would give ' 
thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim, could’st thou tell me the names of 
those knights who upheld so gallantly the renown of merry England.’* 

— That will I do blythelyf” replied the Pilgrim, “ and tiiat with- 
out guerdon; .my oath, fiir a time, prohibits me touching gold.*’ — 

‘‘ The firA in honour as in arms, in renown as in place, *' said the 
Pilgrim, ‘fens the brave Richard, King of England. *’ — “1 forgive 
him, ” said C\dric ; “ I forgive him his descent from the tyrant Duke 
William.” — “ The Earl of Leicester was ’the second, ” continued 
the Pilgrim ; “ Sir Thomas Multon of Gjlslaud was the third*. ** — 
“Of Saxon descent, he at least, ” said Cedric, with exultation. — 

“ Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth, ** said the Pilgrim. — “ .Saxon also, at . 
least by the mother’s side, ” continued Cedric, who listened with the 
utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at least, his hatred to the Nor- 
mans, in the common triumph of the King of England and his island- 
ers. “• And who was the fifth ? ” he demanded. — “ The fifth was 
3ir Edwin Turneham. ” — “ Genuine Saxon, by the soul of lien- 
gist 1 shouted Cedric-^** And the sixth? ” lie continued with eager- 
ness— “ how name you the sixth ? ” — “ The sixth, ” said the Pal- 
mer, after a pause, in which he seemed to recollect himself, “ was a 
, young knight qf lesser renown and lower rank, assumed into that ho- 
nourable conofpany less to aid their enterpiisc than to make up their 
numbers — his name dwells not in niy memory. ” 

“ Sir Palmer, ’’ said Sir ^riaii de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, “ this 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes 
too late to serve your purpose. I will m}'self tell tlie name of the 
knight before whose lance fortune and my horse’s fault occasioned 
it was Knight of Ivanhof*; — nor was 
the six that, forb^ years^ had more renown in arms.— Yet this 
wUll saV) and loudly^that were be in England, and durst repeat, iu 
this week’s toumatneB^the chcdlenge of ISt John de Acre, I, mount- 
^ armed as I now am, would gi^e him every advantage of wea- 
the result. ” — “ Your challenge woukl bo soon an- 
” lulled the Palmer, “ were your antagonist negr you. As 
matter is^ distu^^ this jpeaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of 
know cannot take place. If Ivauhoe ever 
retkrns I will be his surety that he meets you. ” 

' “‘iA crmrd of qonfliding emotions se^ed to have occupied Ce^ 
^ dric, and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified pride,., 
^"^esentment, embarrassment, cliai^d each other over his broad and 
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/ open brow, like the shadkjw of douds driftinp; over a harvest^fidd'^ 
tvhile his attendants, cm vrliom the name of the sixth knight seemed 
to produce an edect almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their 
master's looks. ' I. 89-954 

After some more pacific talk, the gues|s retire to their repose 
tlie Templar reviling the Jew as he passes, and talking apart 
to his Moorish attendants. — The Pilgrim is called into t|;)e 
chamber of the Lady llowena, and questioned with niuclf 'ear- 
nestness and emotion as to the fate of the Knight of Ivanhoe, 
of whom- he disclaims any farther knofvledge than that he pro- 
posed about that time to have returned to his native land. 
-^Betimes in the moniing he calls *6n the neglected Jew, and 
throws him into an agony of terror and gratitude, l^y^ informing 
him that Bois-Guilbert and his Moors meant to wajjpy him on 
his road," and offering at the same time to guide Aim in safety 
through the forest, if he would instantly set out along with him. 
A word whispered in the ear of Gurth procures them an easy 
exit from the fortified grange of Cedric — and they prick throtigh 
the woodlands before the dawn. When they a})proach the town 
of Sheffield, the PaliUer proposes to part — 

‘ ‘‘ Not till you have had the poor Jew s thanks, '' said Isaac ; 
** for I presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman Za- 
retli’s, who might aid me wiUi some means of repaying your good 
offices ." — ** I have already said," answered thp Pilgrim, ‘*that J 
desire no recompense. , If, among the huge list of thy debtors, thou 
wilt, for my sdee, spare the gyves and the dungeon to sdme unhappy 
Christian who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this morning's ser- 
vice to thee well bestowed. Stay, stay, ** said the Jew, laying; 
hold of his garment ; something would I do more t^an this, some- 
thing for thyselfi— God knows the Jew is poor— «yes, Isaac is the 
beggar of his tribe. Yet 1 can tell thee "what thou lackest, and, it may 
be, supply it too. Tby wish even now is for a horse and armour. " — 
The Palmer started, and turned suddenly towards the Jew “ What 
fiend prompted that guess ? " said he hastily. — No matter, " said 
tte Jew, smiling, &ough it be a true one-Tond, as Peon ^uess thy 
want,' so I can supply it. " — “ But consider, Wid the f^mer, ** my 
character, my dress, my vow. Forgive said the Jew# 
But there dropt words from' you lasPiiight and this mbraing, th^, 
like sparks from flint, showed the metal withm ; and in the hoisbi^ of 
that Palmer'^ gown, is hidden a knight's chain and "s|mrs gold# 
.They glanced ug you stooped over my bed in the morid^v ' 

! Pilgrim , could not forbear smiling. Were thy garments searched 

t ijas curious an eye, Isaac, " said he, ** what 

ii^de No more of jtliat, " smd the Je% ; 

I dirawiiig forth his writing mieiteriials in to stop 

he began to write ^li a piece of paper whidi he 
top of his yellow cap, wUhout Mr 

1 
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^ulc. When he had finished, he delivered the scroll, which was in 
the Hebrew character, to the Pilgrim, saying, “ In the town of Lei-* 
cester all men know the rich Jew, Kirgath Jairam of Lombardy ; 
give him this scroll — he hath on sate six Milan harnesses, the worst 
would suit a crowned head — ten goodly steeds, the worst might 
mount a king, were he to do battle for his throne. Of these he will 
give thee thy choice, with every thing else that can furnish thee 
forth for the tournament ; when it is* over, thou wilt return them 
safely — ^unless thou shouMst have wherewith to pay their value to the 
owner.*’ — “ But, Isaac,” said the Pilgrim, smiling, “dost thou 
know that in these sports, the arms and steed of tlic knight who is 
unhorsed are forfeit to hi^ victor ? Now, I may be unfortunate, and 
BO lose what 1 cannot replace or repay. ” — The Jew looked some- 
what astoijiided at this possibility ; but collecting his courage, he re- 
plied hastrty,^fc“ No — no — no — It is impossible — I will not think so. 
The blessing “of our Tather will be upon thee. Thy lance will be 
powerful as the rod of Moses. ” — So saying, he was turning Iiis 
mules head away, when the Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his 
gaberdine. “ Nay, but Isaac, thou knowest ail the risk. The 
steed may be slain, the armour injured — ^tbr I will spare neither horse 
nor man. Besides, those of thy tribe give nothing for nothing ; some- 
thing there must be paid for their use. ” — TJie Jew twisted himself 
in his saddl^, like a man in a fit of the cholic ; but his better feelings 
predomfnaled over those which were most familiar to him. “ I care 
not, ” he said, “ I care not— let me go. If there is damage, it will 
cost you nofiiiing — if there is usage money, Kirgath Jairam will for- 
give it for the skkc of his kinsman Isaac. Farfe thee well 1— Yet 
hark thee, good youth, ” said he, turning about, “ thrust thyself not 
too forurard iijli^) this vain hurley hurley — I. speak not for endangering 
the steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake of thine own life and . 
limbs. ” — “ Gramcrcy for thy caution, ’* said the Palmer, again 
smiling; “T will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will go hard with 
me but I will requite it. ” ’ I. 125-129. 

We come now to*the tournament, or Passage of Arms of Ash- 
by, irt the descrirtion of which tlte author has made use of all 
his resources, and preseated us at once with a more learned an4 
^ more, lively pict^r<^ of that stately and chivalrous divertise^ 
mept, is to be ffnind in any other writer. We must treat 
oar ft corner of this splemlid exhibition. 

; * ^Tie he observes, * was singularly romantic. On the 

vierge of a which approached to within a mile of the town of 

j^ahby, an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 
stirroiinded on one side by the forest, and fringed on the 
oaW trees, some of which had grown to an im- 
men^ : The ground* as if fashioned on uurpose for the martial 
'display wlnich was mtended, sloped gradually aown on all sides to a 
l^y^l bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong palisadesit: 
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forming a space of b quarter of a mile in length} and about hsdf lb 
* broad. The form was square} save that tlie corners vrere consider- 
ably rounded off, in order to affbrd more convenience for the specta- 
tors. The openings for the entry of the combatants were at the 
northern and soutl^rn cx^tremities of the JistSf accessible by strong 
wobden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding a- 
breast. At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attend- 
ed by six trumpets, as many i>ursuivants, and a strong body of mcn- 
at ttitns for maintaining order, and ascertaining tlie quality of the 
kmglits who proposed to engage in this martial game. — On a plat- 
form beyond tfie southern entrance, formed by a natural elevation ot 
flie ground, were pitdifcd five tnagnificenW pavilions, ^adorned with 
pennons of russet and black, the chosen colour of the five knights 
challengers^ The cords of the tents were of tlic sanne cq[oirr. Be- 
fore each pavilkm was suspended the <%hie}d of the kiu^t whom 
it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, qmintiy disguised a« 
a savage or sylvan man, or in some other fantastic dress, according 
to the taste of liis master, and the character which he was pleased to 
assume during the game. Tlie cential pavilion, as the place of ho- 
nour, luid been assigned to Brian de Bois-Goilbert, whose rcwnvn, 
in all games of chivalry, no less than his connexion with the knights 
who had undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received into tlic company of the diallengers, and fven ad- 
opted as a chief. On one side of his tent were pitched .those t>f Re- 
ginald Pront-dc-Bopuf and Richard de Malvoisin and on the other 
was the pavilion of Hugh de (xentraesBil, Ac. ^ • 

‘ Tlie-exterior of the fists was hi part occupied by temporary gal- 
leries spread with tapestry and carpets, and accomniodated with cu- 
shions for the eonveikience of those ladies and noWraf ybo were ex- 
l^ctedr to attend upon Ac tournament. A mifrow space, betwixt 
these galleriea asid tW Hsts, gave accoinraodatioo for yeomainry and 
spectators of a Ivettef degree than the mere vulgar, and irnght be 
compared to- the pit ot a theatre. The promiscuous nndthnide ar- 
ranged themselves upon large banks of turf prepared for the purpose, 
which, aided by the iltttural elevation of the ground, enabled fhem to 
Jbok over the gallcriesy and obtain a fair view into the lists. Besides 
Che accommodation which these stations afforded, many Inindreds 
had perched tbenueWes on the beanebes ef the trees which surround- 
ad the nqeadow ; and even the steeple of a cduotry eburcb, at some 
^^tance, w^ crowded with spectators. * I. ^ 

Prince John, who was then engaged with Philip of France 
jki his base and treasonable plots against the life and liberty 
hefoie brother, and Inta appointed tins festival, paitly to 
and display (he force of hts faction, and |^rdy to cqnrt 
|>opiilar fevonr, wiq| conspictious in the midst (h die q)len<Jid 
And caracoled witliin the lists at th,e h^d of a jo* 
▼lal and laughing party, eyeing with bold and lascivious glances 
♦he beauties who adorned the lofty galleries. Among the most 
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Conspicuous of those was the lovely Rowena, under the pro^ 
tection of Cedric and his sluf^^sh kinsman of Coningsburgh ; 
and not the least distinguished in the throng, was the fair Re- 
becca, the daughter of the insulted Jew, who having* got ov^ 
his perils and terrors, appeared here in sumptuous raiment, 
with this beautiful creature on his arm. Several occurrences^ 
partly of a ludicrous, and all of a characteristic nature, are de- 
scribed with infinite spirit and felicity. But we must go. on td 
the material business of the scene. 

^ The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
gallerii;^ were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beautiful in the northern and midland parts of England ; and the con- 
trast of the various dresses of these dignihed spectators, rendered 
the view lu^^gay as it was rich, while tlic interior and lower space, 
filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, around 
this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and at the same time 
setting off, its splendour. 

* The enclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, 
large as it was, was now completely crowded with knights de« 
sirous to prove tlicir skill against the challengers, ^nd, when 
viewed from . the galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of 
waving Y)luinage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, 
to tlie extremities of which were, in many cases, attached small 
pennons of«about a span's^bceadth, which, dutteriiig in the air 
as the breeze caught them, joined with the restless motion of 
the feathers to add livdjness to the scene. — The champions 
•now advance^ through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, and 
oompelting mem move slowly, while, at the same time, they 
exhibited their paces, together with the grace and dexterity of the 
riders. As the procession entered, the sound of a wild Barbaric 
music was heard from behind the tents of the Challengers, where 
the perforiVicrs were , concealed. It was of eastern origin, having 
been brought from the Holy Land ; and ^ the mixture of the cym- 
bals and bells seehted to bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the 
Imights as they . advanced*, . ^ith the eyes of an immense con- 
(Course of s^ctators fixed upon them, the five knights advanced up 
M pfatform i^on which the '^nts of the challenges stood ; and 
dp^ iieparatiag themselves, cfach touched slightly, and with the re- 
0 ^ tlie shield of the antagonist to wbom^ wished to 
J^lposc bimiiilfi The lo^er prders of spectators in general«<-«nay^ 
of the higher, and it is even said several of the Mites, weiw 
igjper |p*poti»ted at the champions choosing the arms of coiaptesyit 
ffibr th^ satde sort of persons, who, in the present day, applnM ifiim 
Mgnly the deepest tragedies, were then inteiesfed in b toomameiit 
: exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the oliilaiiijmit idb* 
gaged** I* 154— 15b. • 
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• The fortune of the day Is at first decidedly in favour of thrf 
challenir'ers ; aiid after scvei^l courses had been run, no fresh 
champion appcyiring to oppose them, there was a pause, and 
apparent cessation in the game of war. 

‘ At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded 
one of those lortg and higli flourishes with whicli they had broken the 
silence of the lists, 'it was' answered by a solitary trumpet, wbldv 
breathed a note of deflance from tlie northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these sounds announced ; 
and no sooner uer6 the. barriers opened than he paced into the lists. 
As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new ad- ' 
Venturer did not greatly excee*d the middle^ize, and seemed to be 
father slender than strongly made.* Ilis suit of armour was formed; 
of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his sju^ld was a 
young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word Deadb- 
ehadoy signifying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black 
horse; and as he passed through the lists he gracefully saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity with 
which he mAnaged his horse, and something of youthful^ grace whicli 
he displayed in liis manner, won him the favour of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by crying, “ Touch Ralph 
de Vipont’s* shield — touch the Hospitaller's shield; he has the least 
sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain. ” , 

‘ The champion, moving onward amid . these well-meant hints, a- 
scended the datform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding sfraight up to 
the central pavilion, strudk with tlic sharp end of his spear the shield 
of Brian dc Bots-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished 
at his presumption, but none more than the redoubtec^ night whom’ 
he had thus defied tb mortal combat. — Have you confessed your- 
self, brother, ” said fSie Templsgr, and have you heard mass this 
morning, that you peril your life so frankly?^' — am fitter to 
meet death than thoii art, ” answered the Disinherited Knight, for 
,by this name the stranger had recorded himself in the books of the 
tourney. — “ Then take your platje in the K»i^, ’’ taid De .Bois-Guil- 
beft, ” and look your last upon the sun ; fpr this night thou shalt 
sleep in paradise. ” — ** Gramercy f(^ thy courtesy, ^ ref)lied the Dis- 
inherited Knight; and to requite it, 1 advise tliee to take afresh 
, hor^ and a new lance', for by my honour you will need bodi. 

^ Having expressed himself thus coafmently, lie reined his hpree bacH'- 
wards down the slope which he had ascended, and coxqpelldd 
.:lhe same Planner to move backwards throdgh the lists, till he rea<S^ 
jiprthern extremity, where he remained stationary, in expe^td- 
his anUigonist* This feat of horsemanship again UUractled 
of the multitude.-^ When the tWo champidn^ fetdod 
extremities of the lists^ 'thd^^ppMic- 
strained to th0 highest pitch. Fiew augured the 
could verittinate weir for the 
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JKnight ; yet h!s courage and gallantry secured tlie general gooti 
.wishes of the spectators. — The trumpets had no sooner given the 
signal, than the champions vanished from their posts with the speed 
'Of lightning, and closed in the centre* of the lists with tlie shock of 
a thunderbolt. . The lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, 
and it seemed at the moment that both knights had fallen, for the 
shock had made each horse recoil backwards upon its hams. The 
address of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and 
spur, and having glared on each other for au isistant with eyes which 
seemed to flash Are through* the bars of their visors, each made a 
demi-volte, and retiring#to the extremity of the lists, received a fresh 
lancc from ttie attendant?. — A Joud shout from the spectators, wav- 
ing of scarfs and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested 
.the interest taken by the spectators in this encounter ; the most ccpial, 
as well as the best performed, Which had graced the day. But no 
sooner had the knights resulned their station, than the clamour of 
ajiplause was hushed into a silence, so deep and so dead, that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. — A few minutes' 
pau^c having been allowed, that the combatants aud their horses 
might recover breath, Prince John with his truncheon signed to the 
trumpets to sound the onset. The champions a second time sprung 
from tlieir stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, with the 
same speed, the sa^ne dexterity, the same violence, but not tlie same 
^ual ifortune as before. 

* In this^econd encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre -of his 
antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly that his . spear 
went to shivers, aJnd the Disinherited Knight reeled in his paddle. 
.On the oth^hand, that champion had, in the beginning of his ca- 
reer, "directed • the point of his lance towards Bois-Quilbert’s shield, 
but, changing la’s aim ahnost in the moment of encounter, he ad- 
dressed Jt to the helmet, a murk more diilicult tp hit, but wliich, .if 
attained, gendered the shock more irresistible. ' Yet, even at tliis dis- 
advantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation ; and had not 
the girths of his saddle burst, he iniglit not have been unhorsed. As 
:;it chanced,. hoW'feyjgjr, jsaddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground 
uhdeY a cloud of oust — To extricate himself from the stirrups and 
fallen .steit^d, was to T^in^larscarce the work of a moment; and 
i^tong \ ,inadne8|, both at hii^. disgrace and at the acclamations 

Vtth whi^ it was hailed by the i^pectators, he drew his sword and 
leaved iV^in, defiance of his conqueror. The, Disinherited Knight 
£totn hjs steed, and also unsheathed his sword. The .nmr- 
of the field, ‘ however, spurred their horses between them, and 
th^, Jthat the laws of the tournament did not, on the pre- 
sent permit this gaecit s' of encounter; — “ We shall meet 

again,, I trust,” add the Templar„ easting a resentful glance at his’* 
Antagonist ; and where there ore jiope to separate us. ” “ If wc 

not, ” said the Disinherited Knight, ^ the fault shall not be mine; , 
C)ji foot or horseback, with speai^ vlith axe, or with sword, I am alike < 
•ready. to encounter thee.” ' ' 1. 1 til— 170. 
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^ He discomfits the other four challengers in the same manner* 
and is declared victorious amidst the acolamatiou of thousands* 
He is then led up to- receive the Congratulation of the Prince* 
to which he answers with a mute obeisance ; and is entrust!^ 
with the mystic crown, with which ho is desired to invest the 
lady be most admires, with the title of Queen of Love and 
Beauty for the remainder of the festival. With this coronet on 
the point of his lance, be turned from the royal pavilion, ^md 
* pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around 
the lists, he seemed to exercise his right of examining the numerous 
fisir faces which adorned that splendid circle. — It was worth w'hiie to 
see ihfi difierent conduct of the beauties who underwent tins examin- 
ation, dpring the time it was going forw^ard. Some blushed, some 
assumed an air of pride and dignity, some looked straight forward,* 
and essayed to seem utterly unconscious of what w^is going on, some 
endeavoured to forbear smiling, and there were two or tliree^who 
laughed outright. There were also some who dropped their veils o- 
ver their charms ; but as the War dour Manuscript says these were 
beauties of ten* years staiiding, it may be supposed that, having had 
their full share of such -vanities, they wefe willing to withdraw their 
claim, in order to give n fair chance to the rising beauties of the age. 

At lergtli the champioii paused beneath the balcony in which the 
Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was 
excited to the utipost. — Whether from indecision or some other mo- 
tive of hesitation, the champion of the day remained stationary for 
more than a laiailta* while tlie. eyes of the* silent audience were rivet- 
ted upon bin motiODS ; and then, gradually and graccfuijjy sinking the 
point of his lihce, he ^isposiled the, coronet which it supported,- at. the 
feet of the 6ur Rowena The trumpets instantly sounded, while the 
heralds proclaimed the Lady Rowena the Queen of Ikniuty- and of 
Love for the epsuihg day, menacing with suitable penalfies those wfip 
should be dispbediant^ to her authority. They then repeated their 
cry of Largesse, to which Cedric, in the height of his joy, replied 
by an ample doluttiye, gnd to which Athdsthne^ though less prompt- 
ly, added pne equally large. * , 

The valorous champion has not been long retirad to his tent* 
when he is called put to receive aailu^atipps of the 
his five vanquished comp^itors* who humbly make ofier ta Jbin) 
of their war-^iprses and armour, with a request dmi h^ wpuld 
i[ntimate his pleasup^i either to retain or to ranaoip tlBefn. ' 
squire of Bois- (Qmilbert* who spoke first*) be did not imme- 
^iatemansweri But - : y < ■ ^ 

jS!* To you, fqpr sirs, » replied the l^ni^l, addressing tbpite :iylip 
Jiajl lest sppken, and to your .bonppAibie and valiantmestersV 

S onis ixanmoh reply. Comn^ad me tp the noble Knights, yjour, 
iniyrJlad^iayt I should do ill to deprive them of gt^ds and 
I nafor he used by braver* cavaliers. — I would I could 

but being, as I term^my-t^ 
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sdf, in truth and eamesti the Disinheritedi I must be thus far bound 
to your masters, that they will, of their courtesy, be pleased to ran- 
som their armour, since that which I wear I can h.irdi^ term i\iine 
own. We stand commissioned, ” answered the squire of Regi- 

nald Front-de-B<euf,^^‘ to offer each a hundred zecchiiis in rauso’ri of 
these horses and suits of armour.” — “ It is sufficient,” s:i'd *he 
Disinherited Knighu “ Half the sum my present nteessiucs com- 
pel me to accept ; of the remainiug half, distribute: one moi^^ among 
yourselves, sir squires, and divide the other half betwixt tlve h^^alds 
and the pursuivants, and minstrels and attendants. ** — Tlic squires, 
with cap in hand, and low reverences, expressed their deep sense of 
a courtes)^ and generosity^ot oflcn practised, at least upon a scale so 
extensive. The Disinlierited Knight then addressed his discourse to 
Baldwin, the squire of Brian de Bois Guilbert. “ From your in^- 
ter, ” said he, 1 will accept neither arms nor raiasom. Say to him 
in my name, that our strife is not endod — no, not till we have fq^ight 
as w^ell with swords as with lances — as well on foot as on horseback. 
To this mortal quarrel he has' himself defied me, and 1 shall not for- 
get the challenge.! — Meantime, let him he assured, that X hold him 
not as one of his coiopaaions, with whom I can with pleasure ex- 
change courtesies: but rather as one with whom I stand upon terms 
of mortal defiance. ” — “ My master,” answered Baldwin, “ knows 
how to •requite scorn with scorn, and blows with blows, as well as 
courtesy with courtesy. Since you disdain to accept fromitim any 
share of the^ransom at which you have^ rated the. a^ms of tfie other 
Jknights, I must leave his armour aud his horse here, b^ing well as- 
sured that he will never mount the one nor wear, the other* “ You 
iiavei»poken ^11, good squire,” said the Disiiiherit^ ^aight^ ‘‘ welji 
and boldly, sfs it li^seemeth him to speak wlio answers iiqr ap absent 
master. Leave not, however, the horse and armour here. Restore 
them to thy master ; or, if he scorns to accept them, retain them, 
good friend, fi»r thine own use. So far as they are mine, X bestow, 
them upon you freely. ” — Baldwin made a deep obeisance, aud re- 
tired jrith his companions; and the Disinherited Knight entiared the 
pavtlHm** I* 197-200. , . • , 

This is all very stately and imposing— and is giveiv^ more- * 
over, wkli infinite spirit and likelihoocC But there is another 
day'fi work of it t ana we fear we must haisten to the end of this 
gfulaikWhibition. Our readers, w^siij^pose^ or s^ch a|t ieast as. 
naye experience of romances^ liave already diaeoveVed that • 
iJie Disherited Knight is the Palmeriof l^^otherwood ; and pros- 
b^ly surmised further, that the said Pstlrn^ is no other than^ 
the praye Wilfrid of lyanhoe, of whose Teajts in ayn^s he was sq^. 
tardy Ourtb, the faitltfiil swineherd, is also trans^ 

formed iiHo his squire, and has two esceellent scenes in that dia*. 
fj^c^er in the interval of the tournament— one witli old Isaac thy^ 
Jew aofi his lovely and niagnmuipw^ daughter, and the 
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•vith a band of jolly outlaws, who stop, but deal handsomely 
w»ith him as he passes through the forest. For those, however, 
as well as for the details of the second day’s jousting, we must 
refer our readers to the book. Wilfrid, 1)y the potent aid of an 
tinknown champion in black armour, is again triumphant ; and 
is led to receive the chaplet of honour from the fair hands of 
Rowena, to whom, as to all the otlier spectatqrs, his person, and 
the dangerous wounds under which he is sinking, are yet un- 
known. He kneels gently, however, at* the foot of her throne ; 
and then, 

* Rowena, descending from her station with a graceful and digni- 
fied step, was about to‘place.thc chaplet whicli she held in her hanid 
upon the helmet of the champion, when the marshals exclaimed with 
one voice, “ It must not be thus — his head must be bare. ” Thfe 
knight muttered faintly a few words, which were lost in the hollow of 
his helmet, but their purport seemed to be a desire that his casque 
might not be removed, — Wlietlu r from love of form or from curio- 
efty, the marshals paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, 
but*nnhe]med liini by cutting the laqcs of his casque, and undoing the 
^fastening of his gorget. When the helmet was removed, the well-, 
formed, yet sun-burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were 
seen, amidst a profusion of short fair hair. His Countenance was as 
pale as i^eath, and marked in one or two places with streaks of blood. 
— Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint shriek ; 
but at once summoning up the energy of her dispositiefn, and com- 
pelling herself, as it were, to proceed, while her frame yet trembled 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed upon the drooping, 
head of the victor the splendid chaplet which was the clbstined*. reward 
of the day, and pronounced, in a dear and distinct tone, these words ; 

I bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir Knight, as the meed of valour 
assigned to this day’s victor : '' Here she paused a moment, and then 
prmly added ; “ And upon browns more worthy could a wreath of chi- 
* valry never be placed ! ” — The knight stonp^d his head* and kissed 
the hand of the lovely sovereign by whfUh hig valour had be&i re^ 
^warded; and then, sinking yet farther ^rwaid, lay prostrate at hey 
’' feet. * 1. 256, 257* ” ‘ \ ' 

In the ihulst of these transactions, JPrince John receives fripin 
Philip of France that mcinorable intimation of tiie^-heroiq 
. ‘Richard’s ascfipe from their rhaidiinalions,. which Wa^^cNache^d: 
in those emphatic wprds-^^* Take heed to yourself Ihr 
: VU is itnchained ; ” andj in his terror and consternation piNin 
immediately to break up the assembly. He is 
tliat tbo populace and yeonmnry, whom It is 
Vtliah iever his interest to cbnciliai<?, would disappointi^d ifthe 
arch^ij, /or^ w^^^ persons of their ordei*';^hl4 

difi wj^rie not contoted iatnd odjud and the hUlhtSiler 
accordingl^jr fi5r this true Fnglisk 
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bold stout yeoman had offended the Prirfee repeatedly in tha^ 
course of the tournament by the sturdy freedom anil independ- 
ence of his deportment, anil had boon ordered, under grievous 
penalties, to try his skill against the bowmen of Needwoo.d and 
Charnwood ; and we must lay before our readers the first proofk 
of the prowess of this worth)' person, who is the Dandy Diii- 
mont of the present tale, and makes no small figure in its secjucl. 

‘ One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their sliaftg . 
yeomanlike and bralvely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in sueccssion, 
ten were fixed in the target, and the others nmged so near it, that, 
considering the distance^of the mark,^ it was accounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which liit the target, two within the inner ring were 
shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who wyis ac- 
•cordingly pronounced victorious. — “ Now, Locksley, ” said Prince 
John to the devoted yeoman, with a bitter smile, “ wilt thou try 
conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldrick, and 
€]uivLT to the Provost of the sports ? ” — “ Sith it may be no better, ■' 
said Locksley, “ I am content to try my fortune ; on condition that 
when I have shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, he shall be 
bound to shoot one at that which I shall propose. “ That -is but 
fair, ’’ answered Prince John, ‘‘ and it shall not be refused thee. — 
If tliop dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I wall fill the bugle with 
silver- pennies for tlice. '* — ‘‘ A*man can but do his best, ”, answered 
Hubert ; “ but ray great-grandsire drew a good long bow at Hust- 
ings, and Intrust not to dishonour his memory. ” — The former target 
was now removed, and afresh one of the same size placed in its room. 
Hubert, who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot 
first, took laim with great deliberation,# long measuring*^ the dis- 
tance with nis eye, wdiile he hjjid in his hand his bended bow,‘ w ith 
the arrow placed on the string. At length he made a step forward, 
and raising the bow at the full stretch of his left arm, till the centre 
or grajsping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew the bow- 
^ string to his ear. Tl^e arrow whistled through the air, and lightcli 
within the inn^-ring, of the target, hut not fexactly in the centre. — 

You have not allowed for the wind, Plubert, ” said his antagonist, 
benilling.his bow; or that had been a better shot. ” — So saying, 

, asid wiuiout showing the Ipast anxiety to pause upon his aim, Locks- 
t|ey to the appointed station, and shot his arrow as. carelessly in 
; as if he had not even looked at the mark. He wais speak- 

ali^oat' at the instant that the sliaft left the bo^-sti ing, yet it 
Ifdighted in the taf^t two inches nearer to the white spot* which 
the centre than that of Hubert. — “ By the light of heaven ! ” 
John to Hubert, “ an thou suffer that rmiagate knave to 
,*>bvei*c^ii|etbeoi thou art worthy of the gallows.” — Hubert had but 
' one ipebch for all occasions, An your higtiness were to hang 
; ** be a man can but do his best. Nevertheless,, mr 

, i(jprandsire drew a good bow ” ^ “ The foul fiend on thy grand* 

andidi hts generation, intbrrupted John ; shoot, knave, ahj 
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i^oot thy best, or it s1iall.be the wor6e for thee. ’’ — Thus exhorted^ 
Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting the caution which he 
had received irocn his adversary, he made the necessary allowance for 
a very air of wind, which had just arisen, add shot so successful* 
jy, that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. — “ A 
Hubert ! a Hubert ! shouted the populace, more interested in a 
known person than in a stranger. ** In the clout ! — in the clout !— > 
a Hubert for ever !*’ — <' Thou* can’st not mend that sliot, Locks- 

ley, ” said the Prince, with an insulting smile “I will notch his 

shaft for him, however, ” replied Locksley — And letting fly hfs ar- 
row with a little more precaution than before, it lighted right upon 
that of his competitor, which it split to sRivers. Tlie people who 
stood around were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that tliey , 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual clamour.^ 
’^his must be the devil, and no man of flesh and blood, " whisper-* 
ed the yeomen to each other; such archery was never seen since a 
was first bent in Britain. ** , 

And now, ” said Locksley, ** I crave • your grace’s pernns- 
, sloo to plant such a mark as is usedj'n the north country; and 

iirelcome every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at if to win 

a. smile from the bonny lass he loves best.” — He then turned 
to leave the lists. ** Let your guards attend me, ” he said, if 

" you please — I go but to cut a rod, from the next willow bush. ” 

— Prince John made a signal that some attendants should fol- 
low him in case of his escajie ; but the cry of Shamil shame ! ” 
which burst from the multitude, induced iiini to alter his ungenerous 
purpose. — Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length,^ perfectly straight, and rather^ thicker than . 
a man’s thumb. He began to peel this with great coidjposure, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that to ask' a good woodsman to shoot at 
n target so broad as had hi Jierto been used, was to put shame upon 
his skill. • ‘‘.For his own part, ” he said, “ and in the where he 
was br^d, men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur’s .. 
round- table, which held sixty knights around A child of seven 
years old, ” he said, “ might hit it with a” headless shaft ; but, *’ 
add^ he, walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, and stick* 
ing the willow wand upright in the ground, he that hits diafrod 
at five-score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and 
quiver tofore a king, an ft were the stout King Richard himself;”^, 

•* My gmndsirt;, said Hubert, dipw a good bow at thclmtile of;. 
Hastings, and never shot at such a lUark In hisJUe — and tieith^ wiilf 
I. If this yeoman can cleave that rod, 1 give him the buckIers-*or|. 
rather, 1 yield to the devil that is in his jerking and not to any^ihll* 
psan |kill ; a man can but do his best, and I will not | 

am aure to miss, vf might; aa shoot at the edge of our;pitfS 0 h*s^ ^ 

S tlOr or at a wheat 'm: jat a sun-beam^ as at a twinkling white 
k which d can hardly “ Cowardly dog ! ” 

Xockslcy, db thouehoot ; but, if thou 
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a mark, I will say thou art the first man ever did so. Howe'er it bc^» 
thou shah not crow over us with a mere show ol’ superior skill. ” — 

I will do my best, as Hubert says, ” an^^wered Lockdley ; no 
man can do more. ” — So saying, he again bent his bo>v, but on the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
tlie string, which he thought was no longer truly round, having been 
a little frayed., by the two former shots. He then took his aim with 
some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event in breathless 
silence. The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill ; his arrow 
•split the .willow rod against .which it was aimed. A jubilee of accla- 
mations followed ; and even Prince John, in admiration of Lockslcy’s 
skill, lost his dislike to his person. These twenty nobles, ” he 
said, which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; 
ye will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us 
as a yeoman of our body guard, and be near to our person. For 
never did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a 
shaft. ” — “ Pardon me, noble Prince, " said LocksJey ; “ but I have 
vowed, that if ever I take service, it should be with your royal bro- 
ther King Richard. These twenty nobles 1 leave to Hubert, who 
has this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsirc did dt Hastings^ 
Had his modesty not refused the trial, he would have bit the wand< 
as well as 1. " — Hubert shook his head as he received with reluct- 
ance the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksiey, anxious to escape 
further observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more. * 
I. 270-277.. 

The Prince afterwards'^entertains Cedric and Athelstaiie, at a 
gorgeous banquet, where their 8axon blood is inflamed by the 
'sarcasms on^lieir Saxon simplicity; and they take horse for 
their own homes, in no very good humour with the Norman 
chivalry, and widi increased contempt and dislike of their en- 
tertainer. ^ 

The plot now^ickens, and assumes a complication which would 
be a little perplexing to vulgar makers* of abstracts. Bracy, a 
' profligite knight cC Prince John*^ faction, enters into a plot with 
Bpis-^ilbert to waylay the Saxon party, and carry them ojf to 
Erphl^de^jl^urs castle, where the lady Rowena is to be forced 
to jnajPi:y Br^cy« ,and the rest liberated on ransom. * Ivanhoe, 
in tb^^edb;tiine, had been carried from the lists in the litter of 
the fair Jewess^ Rebecca, and^ded and half cureciby her me- 
dial skilih, when she and her father are agaih obliged to travel, 
OJltd to carry their valiant patient along with them. Thfe 
palty^aecldentaliy falls in with that of Cedric in the forest, and 
d admitted to the protection of their company — 

fvheh^lfheyisiiSe all set upon by the gang of Bmcy and Bois- 
Puilb^tV in ^he disguise of woodsmen, and led off ni the night 
trf^he tas>ile of their Vtii&in accomplice. The faithful jester arid 
jth|S fitlirdy Giirth contrive to escape, and give notice tlic putt 
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«rapre'to the valiant Lockslcy, whom they meet, with some of his 
followers, in their proper vocationi of huntsmen and outlaws, and 
who engages to make a bold push for their rescue, or even their 
deliverance from the castle of their oppressors, and proceeds to 
collect his associates for this geneimis entciTprise. In this quest 
lie is fortunate enough to fall on an unexpected and puissant au- 
xiliary, to explain whose a.pp6arance some further details are 
necessary. ^ 

The Black Kniglit, whose prowess had so materially contri-^ 
bpted to Wilfrid's victory, had giitled fioin the lists; the moment 
the contest had ceased, and paced along the woodlands till uight- 
fall ; when he lost his waj, and found himself at last before a 
lonely hermitage, phured beside a fountain and a ruined chapeh 
in an open glade of the forest. Here he knocked long for ad- 
mittance, find only obtained it at last by threats of foice and 
compulsion. — A hermit' of portentous bulk and vigour at last 
opened the door, uml reluctantly allowed him to enter. We 
must indulge ourselves w4th Si pretty long quotation for the re- 
sult ot this meeting, which is^given in the very best manner of 
the author. 


* # V 

/ They saft down, and gazed with great gravity at each othtr ; each 
thinking in hk iicart that he had seldom seten a stronger' or more ath- 
letic figure than was placed oppdsiteto him. — “ Reve^nd hermit, " 
said the kuighl, after looking long and fixedly at his host, “ were it 
not to interrupt your devout meditations, I would pray to know three 
things of your holiness ; first, where lam to put my h^se? — second- 
ly, what I can have for supper ? — thirdly, whfere 1 am co take up my 
couch for the night? ” — “ J will reply to you, ” said the hermit, 
with my finger, it being against my rule to speak by words where 
eigns'ean answer the purpose. ' So saying,, he polnt^'successively 
to two Cornell of the hut. Your stable, said he, “is tlwtfe— 
your bed there ; and, ” Teaching down a phitteir #ith two handfuls of 
parched peas 'upon it from the neighbouring ,^^f, and placing it 
upqh the table, he added, “ your supper is there. '* The kmf?bt 
shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut,;brovight'40 his, 

<whi^ in the interim he had fastened tc^ a tr^), jn^Sdled him^ With 
much attention, and spread , upoii the Steed's i^eary 
mantle, — hermit *was i^par^tly somewhat Wyed. 

anxietjf^as well as^dr^s which the stTari^i;; TOplayea ii 
i his horse ; for, muttering something about pmyendorlift^^^^ 

L dragged out of a reeesjs a biindle of for^e, 

#l«€h he spread before the knight’s charger, and ^mmediaieiv hfe. 

of <lried fe»n in 

Ma mmed % ridw Th« bight lib thaib 

^ , #a, this duty done, both resumed their teats.^j 
'Stood the trencher pf peas placed Mwtten 
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lihe hermit, after a long grace, which had once been Latin, but of 
which original language few traces) remained, excepting here and» 
there the long rolling termination of some word or phrase, set ex- 
ample to his guest, by modestly putting into a very large mouth, fur- 
nished with teeth which might have ranked with those of a boar both 
in sharpness and whiteness, some three or four dried pe.'is, — a miser- 
able grist as it seemed for so large and able a mill The knight, in 

order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside his helmet, liij» 
eorslct, and ’the greater part of his armour, and showed to the her- 
mit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, •high features, blue eyes, 

'• remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, having an 
upper lip clothed with n^ustachios darker than his hair, and bearing 
altogether the look of a bold, during, and enterprising man, with 
which his strong form well corresponded. — The hermit, as if wish- 
ing to answer to the confidence of his guest, threw baefk his cowl, 
and shewed a round bullet-head belonging to a man in the prime of 
life. His close-shaven crown, surrounded by a circle of stiff curled 
black luiir, had somc^iing the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt 
Jby its ‘high hedge. Tlie features expressed nothing of monastic au- 
sterity, or of ascetic privations ; on the contrary, it was a bold bluff 
countenance, with broad black eyebrows, a well turned forehead, and 
cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a trumpeter, from which 
descended a long and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to 
the brawny, form of the holy man, spoke rather of sirloins and 
haunches, than of peas and pulse. This incongruity did not escape 
the guest. wVfter he had with great difficulty accomplished the mas- 
tication of a mouthful of the dried peas, he found it absolutely ne- 
cessary to request hfe pious entertainer to furnish him with some li- 
• quor ; who re^)iied to his request by placing before him a large can 
of the purest water from the fountain. — “ It is from the well of St 
Dunstan, ” said he, in which, betwixt sun and sun, he baptized 
five hpddred- heathen Danes and Britons — blessed be his name!" 
And jipplyiiig his black beard to the pitcher, he took a draft nmeh 
more moderate in quantity than liis encomidm seemed to warrant 
— “ It seems to me,''rfeverend father, " said the Knight, “ that the 
small morsels which you eat^ together with this holy, but somewhat 
Uiip beverage, have thriven with you marvellously. You appear ^ 
ichan mote fit to win the ram at a wrestling match, or the ring at a* 
bout at quact^-^afi^ br the bucklers at a sword-play, than, to linger 
your tiniie in desolate wilderness, saying m^ses and living 
< boon and cold water. — Sir Knigbt, ” answered the 

' ifermit, thoughts, like those of the ignorant laity, are^ accord- 

ing to 'the flesh. It hsA pleased our Lady and my patron isaint to 
bli^ the pittance. to which 1 restrain' myself, ^even as the pulse *and 
watl^ blessed to the children Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
who d^nk the' saihe rather than defile thelnselves with the wine and 
Ikieats wlilb^werb. appointed them by Ibe.King of the Saracens. " ~ 
Holy ^aiher, ” said thfe Knight, upon whose cottn*t<?nance it 

Vi; ^ 
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bath pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinful layman 
"to crave thy name ? ’* — ‘‘ Thou may’st call me, ” answered the. her- 
mit, “ th(‘ Clerk of Copmanhurst, for so am I termed in these parts 
— they nd<l, it is true, the epithet holy, but I stand not upon tliat^ 
as bcinf; unworthy of such addition. And now, valiant Kni^t, 
may 1 pray ye for the name of ray honourable guest? Truly, ** 

said the Knight, “ Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men call me in these 
parts the Black Kniglit — many, Sir, add to it the epithet of Slug- 
gard, whereby T am no way ambitious to be distinguished. ” — The 
hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest’s rej>ly. — “ I 
see, ” said he, “ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of pru- 
dence and of counsel ; and moreover, I sea, that my poor monastic 
fare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to ihe 
license of courts and of camps, and the luxuries of cities ; and now 
I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of thia 
forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and also those bundles 
of forage, he left me also sonic food, which, being unfit for my use, 
the very recollection of it had escaped me amid my more weighty 
meditations. ” — I dare be sworn J.c did so, ” said the Knight ^ 
** I was convinced that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, 
since you first dpffcd your cowl : — ^your keeper is ever a jovial fellow; 
and none who beheld thy grinders contending with these peas, and 
thy throat flooded with this ungenial element, could see thee doomed 
to such horse-provender and horse-beverage, ” (pointing, to tlie pro- 
visions upon the table), and refrain from mending thy cheer.-— 
Let us see the keeper’s bounty therefore without delay. 

* The hermit cast a wistful look upon the . knight, in which there 
was a sort of comic expression of hesitation, os if uncertain how far 
he should act prudently in trusting his guest. There ^as, however,' 
as much of bold frankness in the knight’s countenance as was possible 
to be expressed by features. His smile, too, had something in it ir- 
resistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and; loyalty, with 
which his host could not refrain from sympathizing. — After exchang- 
ing a mute glance or two, the hermit went to the further side of the 
hut, and opened a hutch, which was concealed with great care and 
some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, into which this 
, aperture gave admittance, he brought a large pasty, bsdeed in a pew- 
ter platter of unusual dimensions. This mighty dish he placed before 
his guest; who,, using his poniard to cut it opeu, lo9t no jtime in ihak*^ 
ing himself acquainted with its contents- — - I have' be^b in Palet^ 
tine, Sir CI^Hc, ” said the knight, stopping short of an^ ^ 

I bethink me it is a custom there, that every host entertains a 
guest Aall a^ure him of the wholesomeness of his food, by partakhig 
of ik along with him* Tar be it from me to suspect so holy a of 
inhosjutahle ; hcveitheless I will be highly bpiind 
yog! comply with this eastern custom. ” — “ To eaise your uabneci^- 
^i^y scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once d^art from my i#- 

the hermit. And as jhere were no forks in these days, his 
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dutches were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. — The ice of ce- 
remony being once broken, it seemed matter of rivalry between the^ 
guest and the entertainer which should display the best appetite ; and 
■ although the former had probably fasted longest, ycl the hermit fair- 
ly surpassed him. ~ Holy Clerk,” said the knight, when his hun- 
ger was appeased, “ I w^ouJd gage my good liorse yonder against a 
zecchfn, that that same Iionest keeper to whom w'e aVe obliged for the 
" venison, has left thee a stoup of wine, or a runlet of canary, or some 
such trifle, by w^ay of ally .to this hoble pasty. This w'oiild be a cir- 
cumstance, doubtless, totallv unworthy to divell in the memory of so 
•rigid an anchorite ; yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt 
- once moi e, you would fin^ that I am right in my conjecture. ” — The 
hr^i*mit only replied by a grin ; and, returning to the hutch, he pro- 
ds; cd a leathern bottle, wliich might contain about four quarts. He 
ai''*a forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn of 

thr unjjK,, and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly provi- 
for V’ i£ hi!Jg down the supper, he seemed to think no further ce^ 
ft M.ujoii'j hc:uj'Jo noc*'Ssary on his part; but, filling both cUps, and 
sa ving, in the oa:>:on iasbion, ‘‘ fVaes kael. Sir SJuggibh Knight I ” 
he ernplii'd lu.s own at u draught. — Ihink hael! Holy Clerk of 
Coprrutnhin.'L, '' answered the warrior, and did his host reason in a 
sbniiar bri'-najor, ' II. 

Afte^j iLis aaspicious beginning, the scone goes oiT as ni!ght 
luive ht'cn (Apcctod. The two boon companions carouse and 
Ccarol till * i ckcrow ing; and are in the midst of their obstrepe- 
rous when liocksley and his woodmen arrive at th<? 

liennitrigi, to sunimon its brawny inmate to bear apart in their 
expedition. Though somewhat startled at liic appearance of 
the Black K'i light, they propotiiid the. adventure to him also; 
in wiiich, after the merits of the case have been explained to 
him, he heartily engages ; and the frijo- being donned the cquiji- 
ments of a fgrester over his Truck and tunic, and taken a long 
composing draught of the blessed spring of 8t Dunstan, sets 
gaily forward at the head of them. ' 

In the interior of the castle, fti the mean time, a great variety 
of scenes are eiij|Ctipg. The worthy owner, with tlic Templar’s 
two black slaves, are in the dungeon, threatening to broil the poor 
Jew on 'll gridiron^ unress he instantFy comes with a aVigfny 
random; Bracyjm unsucccssi’uUy striving with the scorn and the 
tei^rs of th^ JLady llowena ib one turret, and the Ifimplar me- 
hacing all manner of abominations to the fair Jewess in ano- 
ther; while the valiant Cedric is bursting with indignation in his 
prison and the noble Athdstano beside him, grumbling 
violently at the delay of his noon-tide meal. It is impossible for 
us to enter Jnto each of these compartments ; and wc prefer that 
which exhibits the wooing of the loVely Rebecca. We have 
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hitherto said too little of this delightful personage; who is ironi 
•the beginning the most angelic character in the? story, and ends 
with engrossijig its chief interest. . The author, it may be ob- 
served, lias gtMiei ally one poetical or impossible character in 
eacirof his jneces — somebody too good and enchanting to be 
believed in — and yet so well humanized and identified wli our 
lo^t'cr nature as to pass for a reality; — and Rebecca is the god- 
dess of tlic work before us. We know so little, indeed, what 
a Jewish damsel really was in the days of Richard the 1st, that 
the author may be allowed to have had some scope for his in-^. 
vcntioiis; and certainly a being of more ^ nymph-like form, or 
goddess-like deport, ’ never has been represented in the fictions 
of painting or poetry. We must pass over some very beautiful 
and touching scenes of her tendance on the wounded and thank;- 
less Wilfrid, when feelings, rather more tender than those clf 
pity, are represented as stealing uneousciously into the* pure and 
pitying licart of the Jewess — and come at once to her agonizing 
interview with the daring andmnprincipled Templar. — He ap- 
, proaches her first in that disguise of an outlaw in which he had 
Svcized on her party ; and wluai, misled by this garb, she offers 
him her jiewels ^nd wealth for her deliverance, he drops tlie 
mask, and says— , 

‘ “ I am not an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And I am One 
who will be more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls and 
diamonds, ' which so well become them, than to duprive^thee of these « 
ornaments. “ What would’st tliou have of me, ” said Rebecca, 

“ if not my wealth ? — We can have nought in common between us 
— you are a Christian — 1 am a Jewess. — Our union weare contrary to 
the laws, alike of the cliurch, and the synagogue.” — ** It were so 
indeed,” replied tho Templar, laughing; ** wed with a Jewess? 
Des'pardieitx if she were the*queen of Sheba. And know, 

besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that were the most Christian king 
^0 offer mo his most Christian daugliter with Languedoc for a dowry 
1 could not Wed lier. It is against my vovv ft) loye any maiden, other- 
wise than par amonrs, as I will love thee. I am a Templar. Rehold 
the cross of my holy order. ” — “ Darcj^t thou appeal to it, fipid 
Rebecca, “ on an occasion Ijkc the present? ” — “ And if.Idod^^, '' 
said the Templar, it concerns not thee, who art no believer iu tho 
blessed sign of our salvation- " — I believe as my f^hom taught, ” 
said Rebecca ; and may God fbrgiVfe my belief if 
you, Sir Knight, what is when you applsfal vi?idioilrscfupl^ lo j 
that which you deem most holy, even while you are about to trahii-^ 

J yess the most*soiehin of ypui* vows as a knight, and as a dt-* 
gion?” — *‘ It is gravely and well pieachedf'O 

! ” answered the Trinplais;. “ but, gentle lScdlesiasticdi 
Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high 
t^JiSage were an enduring crinid on^the part (if a TeBiplar pb# 
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lesser folly I may practise, I shall speedily be aJ)solv^'(l from at thb 
next Preceptory of our Order. Not the wisest of ino:j.«ri*l:s. not hi.s 
&ther, whose examples you must needs allow an* w. elainitd 

wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the 'fi eiple of Zum lune 
won by our zeal in its defence. The protectors of Soiomon’s 'J Vniplo 
may claim license by the example of Solomon. ” — If ilnm rcadest 

* the Scripture,” said the Jewess, “ and the lives of tin* saini'. only 
to ju>tjry thine own license and profligacy, thy crime is liLe tli.u of 
him w ho extracts poison from the most healthful n»'d ncccAV m y 

•herbs. ” — The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at ihi« ropruol’ — 

Hearken,” he said, Rebecca; I have hitherto spoke mildly to 
thee, but now my language shall be that of a coiupatror. Thou < 
the captive of my bow and spear — subject to mv will by the laws of 
/111 nations ; nor will I abate an inch of my riglit, or abstain from 
taking by violence what thou refusest to entrealv or lucLS^ity. ” — 
“ Stand back, ” said Rebecca — “ stand back, and hear me ere 'hou 
oflertst to commit a sin so deadly 1 My stren:itli tliou may'st incit’d 
overpower, for (iod made women weak, and trusted tin ir deirnce to 
man’s generosity. But I will piociaim thy villany, Templar from 
one end of Europe to the otlur. I will owe to the sr.peiftt tlron of 
tUy brethren what their coinpas'«ion might refuse me. — Ikicli Tri'cep- 
tory — each Chapter of thy Order, sha!) learn, that, like a heretic, 
thou hast sinned with a Jewess. Those wlio trtanble not at tliy 
crime, will hold thee accursed ibr having so iiir dishonoured the cro!-s 
* thou weare.sti as to follow a daughlei of my people. ” — ’fhou ari 

• keen-witted, Jewess,” replied the Temjdar, well luvrre ot the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the rules of his Order condemned in tin* 
-most positive maimer, and under high penalties, sucli iiilngues he 
now prosecuted, and that, in some instances, even degradation had 
followed upon it — “ thou art sharp-witted, ” he said, “ but loiul must 
be thyf voice of. complaint, if it is heard beyond the iron walls of 
this castle; within these, murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, and 
screams for help, die alike silent aw^ay. One tiling only can save 
thee, Rebecca, ^tibmit to thy fate — embrace our feligion, and tliou 
shah go forth ifi such state, that many a Norman lady sliall yield as 
well in pomp as in beauty to the favourite of the best lance among 
the defenders of tlic Temple. ” — “ Submit to my fate!” said Re- 
becca — “ and, sacred Heaven! to what fate? — embrace thy reli- 
gion! and what religion can it be tliat harbours such a villain — i/wn 
t|)e best lance of the Templars !— craven Koight !— for.sworn Priest i 
I spit at thee, and I defy thee. — The God oi’ Abraham’s promise 
hath opened an escape to his daughter — even from this abyss ol‘ iV 
famy^” 

J As sBe spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led to 

\ the bartizan, and in an instant after^ stood on the very verge 
of^the parapet, with not the slightest screen between her and tluji 
tremendous depth below. Unprc|jarcd fioy .such a desperate effort, 
for had. hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois-Guiibert had 
^ XXXUl. NO. bd. " C * 
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neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, 
she exclaimed, “ Renmin where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy 
choice advance ! — one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the pre- 
cipice ; my body shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon tile stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the victim of thy 
brutality. ” — As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and extended 
them towards Heaven, as if iitiploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. Tlie Templar hesitated ; and a resolution which 
hud never yiekL‘d to pity or dirtress, gave way to his admiration of 
her fortitude. “ Come down, ” he said, “ rash girl ! — I swear by. 
earth, and sea, and sky, I will pfier thee no ^offence. ” — “ I, will not 
trust thee, Templar, ” said Rebecca ; “ thou hast taught me betSer 
how to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The next Preceptory 
would grant thee absolution for an oath, fJje keeping of which con-^ 
cerned nought but the honour or the dishoiViur of a miserable Jew ish* 
maiden. " — “ You do me injustice, ” said the Templar ; “ I swear 
to you by the name which 1 bear — by the cross on iny bosom — by 
the swqrd on iny side — by the ancieni crest of my fathers do I Swear, 

I will do thee no injury whatsoever. If not for thysell*, yet lor thy 
father’s sake fbrbear. 1 will be liis friend, and in tliis castle he will 
need a pow'erful one. ” ~ “ Alas i ’* said Rebecca, “ 1 know it but top 
well — dare 1 trust thee ? ” — ‘‘ May my arms be reversed, and my 
n^me dishonoured, ” said Brian de Bois^ijuilbert, “ if thou shdlt have 
reason to complain of me ! Many a law, many a comniaiidmcnt have 
I broken, butniy w^ord never.” — I will then trust the^s” said He- 
becca, ‘‘ tlius far; ” and she descended from the verge of the battle* 
inent, but remained standing close by one of the embrasures, or 
trtacliicollcx, as they were then called. “ Here, ” she said, “ 1 take 
my stand. Remain where thou art; and if thou shiilt attempt to di- 
minish, by one step, the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden wdll rather trust her soul with (lod; tlian her lio- 
nour to the Templar. ” 

‘ While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which 
corresponded so wx-ll wuth the expressive beauty of her countenance, 
gave to her looks, air, and manner, a dignity that seemed more than 
mortal. Her glance quailed, not, her cheek blanched not, for the 
fear of a fate so instant and ^0 horrible ; on the Contrary, the thouglit 
that she had her fate at her command, and could escape at will from 
mfamy to death, gave a yet deeper colour of carnation to her cotu- 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eye. Bois-Guilbert^ 
proud, himself and high-spirited, thought he had never beheld beaiitjj^ 
so animated and so' commanding. — “ Let there be peace between us, 
Rebecca, ” lie said. — “ Peace, if thou wilt, " answered Rebecca — . 

Peace-— but with this space between. ” — “ Thou need st bo long- 
er fear me, ” said Bois-Guilbert, — 1 fear thee not, *’ replied she ; 

“ thanks ,to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, that nought 
(fluid fall from it and to him, and to the God of Israel ? 

fear 'thet not. . 
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We must stop here, though the rest of the ilialogue is siis* 
tained in a tone still more impressive : Rut it is suddenly broken 
off, along with the different occupations of the various other 
persons we have mentioned, by the sound of a bugle of defiance, 
and the mustering of Locksley and his followers before the gates 
of the castle. After varifiiis hopeless attempts at lu’gotiatioii, 
it occurs to ^ the besiegers to send Waniba liie jester into the 
jdace, in the disguise of a friar, come to pray with the unha))- 
captives whom the Nonnans had menaced with instant ilcalh, 
if their deliverers did not retire — and tlie valiant and faillilul 
fo(|l readily takes on hifti the hazardous office. For the honour 
of this worsliipful person, whom also we have too much lu* - 
glectcd, we must give the close of his interview with his master 
I'edric is at first imposeil on by the ecclesiastical habit) and pro-' 
poses to go to prayers — when 

• “ Wait yet a moment, good uncle,” said the Jester, in hiS rintura/ 
tone ; bt^ter look long before ye leap in the dark. ' — “ By my 
faith, ” said Cedric, “ 1 should know that -voice. ” — It is tiiat o. 
your trusty slave and jester, ” answered Warn b a, throwing back his 
cowl. ** I lad you taken a fool s advice formerly, you would not have 
been here at all. Take a ibofs advice now, and you will not be here 
long.” — ** JIow mean St thou, knave?” answered tlie Saxon, — 
Even thus, ” replied Waniba ; ** take thou this fro<;k and cord, 
which arc all, the orders 1 ever had, and march quietly out of the 
• castle, leaving me your cloak and girdle to take the long leap in thy 
steail, ” — Leave thee in niy stead ! ” said Cedric, astonished at 
I he proposal ; wliy, they w'ould hang thee, my poor knave. ” — 
“ E’en let them do as they are pcriiiitted, ” said Wamba ; ** 1 trust 
— no disparagement to your birth— -that the son of Witless may hang 
in a cliain with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his ancestor 
the alderman*. ” — ** Well, Waniha, ” answered Cedric, “ for one 
thing will 1 grant thy request. And that is, if thou wilt make the 
exchange of garments with Lord Athelstunc instead of me.” — No, 
by St lJunstan, ” answered Wamba ; there were little reason in 
that. Good right there is, that the son of Witless should suffer to save 
the son of Hereward ; but little wisdom there were in his dying for 
the benefit of one whose fathers were strangers to his. ” — Villain, ” 
Said Cedric, “ the fathers of Athelstane were^nonarchs of England. 

They might be whomsoever they pleased, replied W’lmiba ; ** but 
my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have it twisted for 
ihcir sake. ” — “ I am like John- a-Duck’s mare, that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck. I came, to savd my master, atid if he 
will not consent — basta— ^1 can but go away hotne again. Kind scr- 
vice cannot be chucked from hand, to hand like a shuttlecock or stool- 
ball. ril hung lor no man but my own born-riiastcr. — *‘ Go, then, 
noble Cedric, ” said AtheJstane ; * “ neglect not this opportunity^ 
Vour presence without may encourage friends to o«r 
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remaining here would ruin us all* And is there any prospect^ 

then, of rescue from without?” Raid Cedric^ looking to the Jester. 
— “ Prosj)ect, indeed!” echoed Wamba ; “ let me tell you, when 
you fill niy cloak, you are wrapped in a generafs cassock. Five hun- 
dred men are there w ithout, and I w'as this morning one of their chief 
leaders. IMy fool’s-cap was a casque, and my bauhle a truncheon. 
Well, w'C shall sec what good they shall make by exchanging a fool 
for a wise man. Truly, I fear they will lose in valour what they may 
gain in discretion. And so farewell, master, and be kind to poor 
(furth and bis dog Fangs^; and let my cockscomb hang in the hall at « 
llotherwood, in memory that I flung away^ my life for my master, 

like a faithful fool. ” — The last word came out with a sort of 

double expression, betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood in 
Cedric’s eyes. — 'Fliy memory shall be preserved, ” he said, 

while fidelity and affection have honour upon earth. But that I 
trust 1 sh^ll And the means of saving Rowena, and thcc, Athelstane ; 
and thee also, ray poor Waniba, thou shouldst not overbear me in 
thi«* matter. II. 206-210. ^ 

By means *of this disguise, Cedric, with some difficulty, finds 
his way out of the castle, tliough not till he has had a strange 
and distressing interview with an antient and unamiable hag, "in 
whom he at hist recognises the once fair and virtuous daughter 
of the last Saxon proprietor, who was supposed to have fallen an 
the general slaughter of her kindred, which signalized the Nor-^ 
man seizure of the mansion — but appeared to have been reserv- 
ed for the violence and worse corruptions of the victors. Though 
debased by her long association wdth such inmates, and familiar 
participation in their guilty indulgences, she had still nourished 
a rc^oted hatred of licr oppressors ; and, now that old age had 
rendered her an object of scorn and avoidance, resolved to take 
a signal vengeance for her wrongs^ and assures the valiant and 
disgustcnl Cedric of her eflcctual cooperation in the enterprise 
hdh^inhand. 

By the humanity of the domestics, the fair Rebecca is allow- 
ed to resume her attendance bn the wounded Knight of fvaa- 
hoe, in this moment of preparation and alarm : and whiles 
frets and pants, like the Restrained vrar-horse, at thp spirit-stir- 
riilg sounds which announce the approaching combat, shejs in- 
duced to chmb up to the Io% and iron-bound window^ of his 
{>rison, and to report what she wuld thence descry <)f the^u- 
irntlltuous scene before her. Wb.know no passage in Epic or 
poetry more full of 4ifc, interest and energy, nlmn the 
nia^ificciit descriptive dialogue which ensues. Uii fiejr first 
lo^Kiiig forth, she reports,* that 

The skirts of the Wood seem lifted with archers, afthouglv 
foar arc advanced front its, dark shadow. Under what 
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banner ? asked Ivanhoe. — “ Under no ensign of war wliich I can 
observe, ” answered Rebecca. — “A singular novelty, inutterdtt 
the kitight, “ to advance to stoim such a castle williout pennon or 
banner displayed. — Sce’st thou who they be that act as leaders ? — 
“ A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most consjiiciious, ” said the 
Jewess; “ he alone is armed from head to heel, and vsecnis to assume 
the direction of all around him. “ What device does he bear on 
Ins shield ? ” rejilied Ivanhoe. — ‘‘ Something resembling a bar of 
iron, and a padlock painted blue on tlie black shield. ’’ — A fetter- 
lock and shakle bolt azure, said Ivanhoe ; “ I know not who may 
•bear the device, but well I ween it might now be mint own. C'anst 
thou not see the inott®?*’ — “ Scarce the device itself at this dis- 
tance, ” replied Rebecca ; but when the sun glances fair upon Ins 
shield, it shows as I tell you.*’ — ‘‘ Seem there no other leaders?/' 
•exclaimed the rinxious inquirer. — “ None of mark and distinction 
that I can beliold from this station, said Rebecca; “ but, doubtless, 
the other side of the castle is also assailed. They scent even now 
preparing to advance. — God of Zion, protect iis ! — What a dreadful 
sight! — Those who advance first bear huge shields, and defences 
made of plank ; the others follow, bending iheir bows as they come 
on. — They raise their .bows! — God of Moses, forgive the creatures 
thou hast made ! — Her description was here suddenly interrupted 

by the .signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill 
bugle, and .at once answtTod by a flourish of the Norman tnimjiets 
from the Ivittlenieiits, wliich, minglc^l with the deep and hollow clang 
of the nakerS (a species of kettle-drum), fetorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy “ And I must lie here like a bedrid- 

den monk, exclaimed Ivanhoe, “ while the game , that gives me 
'freedom or is played out by the hand of others ! — Look from 

the window once again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not 
marked by the archers beneath — Look out once more, and tell me if 
they yet a^van<^e to the storm. ” — With patient courage, strengthen- 
ed by the interval which she had employed in mental devotion, Re- 
becca again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as 
not to bo visible from beneath. — What dost thou see, Rebecca?” 
again' demanded .the wounded knight. ~ “ Nothing but the cloud of 
arrows, flying so thick as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bow- 
meb'Who shoot them. ” — “ That tannot endure, ” said Ivanhoe; “ if 
they press not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arras, the 
arenery may avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look 
for the knight of the fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears 
himself ; for as the leader is, so wiU his followers be. ” — I see him 
not,” said Rebecca. — Toul craven! ” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “ does 
*he blench the helm when the wind blows highest ? ” — “Ho 
blenches not ! he blenches not 1 ” said Rebecca, “ I see him now ; he 
leads a body of men close under tho outer barrier of the barbican.f— 
They pull down the piles and palisades^ they hew down the barriers 
with* axes— -His high black plume^floats abroad over the throng, like 
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a raven over the field of the Blain.— They have made a breach in tine 
barriers — they rush in — they are thrust back ! — ^Front-de-Bceuf hea^ 
the defViulers, I see his gigaqilic fopn above the press. They throng 
again to tlie breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand and man 
to man. God of Jacob I it is the meeting of two fierce tides— 
iJw c onflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds. 

* iShe turned her head from the,lattice, as if unable longer to endure 

a sight so t(*rribie “ Look forth again, Rebecca, ” said Ivanhoe, 

mistaking thc3 cause of her retiring ; “ the archery must in some de- 
j^ree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand — Look 
sigain, there is now less danger. ” — Rebecca again looked forth, aneW 
almost immediately exclaimed, “ Holy propliets of the law* ! Front- 
de-lhruf and the Black Knight fight Jiand to han^ on the brea'ih, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress of the strife 
— Heaven strike witit tlie cause of the oppressed and of the captive ! " 
JShe then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed,/' He is down I — ^lie 
is down!” — “.Who is down?” cried Ivdnhoo ; “ for our dear 
Lady s sake, tell me which has fallen ? ” — “ Tlie l>lack Knight, ” 
answered Rcbeccaii faintly ; the n instantly again shouted noth joyful 
eagerness — But no — but no ! — the name of the Lord of Hosts bo 
blessed !-^hc is on foot again, and fights as jf there were tvrenty 
iiicirs strength in his single arm — His swprd is broken — he snatches 
an axe from, a yeoman — he presses Front-de-Bceuf with blow on 
blow — The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the 
M'oodmaii — he falls — he falls!” — t “ Froot-de-Bauif ! ” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. — Front-de-lheul‘, ” a’nswx'red the Jewess ; ‘?.his men rush 
to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — their united force 
compels the champion to pause — They drag I'ront-de- Boeuf within 
the walls. ” — “ The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?” 
said Ivanhde. — “ They have — they liave — and tliey press the be- 
sieged hard upon the outer wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm 
like bees, and endeavouf to ascend upon tlie shoulders of^eacli otliei* 
— down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon tlteir heads, and 
jis fast as they bear the wounded to the real-, fresh men supply their 
places in the assault — Great God ! hast thou given iiieh jtbiiic own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren!” — “ Think not of that,” replied Ivanhoe; “this is no 
time for such thoughts. — Who yield?— who push thgir way?** — 

“ The ladders are thrown down, ” ^.replied Rebecca, sliuduerinff; 

the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles— 'ine 
besieged hlfve the bettet. ' — “ Saint George strike for ” teaid 
the Knight, “ do the false yeomen give way ?’* — “ No ! ■* exetoim- 
ed Rebecca, “ they bear themselves right yeoiuanly— the Black 
jjjlnight approaches the postern with his huge axe — the thundering 
|>j||)ws lyhich he deals, you may hear them above all the diu and 
shiputs pf the battle — ^itpnes and beams are hailed down on the bold > 
phapipiop — lie regards them no more than if tliey were thistle-down' 
feptliers. ** $y St John of Acre, ” said Ivanhoe, raisingthim; 
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self* joyfully on his couch, niethought there was but one man in 
England that might do such a deed. — ** The postern gate shakes,*" 
continued Rebecca; ** it crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they 
rush in — the out-work is won — Oh God ! — they hurry the defenders 
from the battlements — they throw them into the moat— (> men. if ye 
be indeed men, spare them that can resist no longer ! ’’ — “ liie 
bridge — the bridge which communicates with the castle — have thev 
won that passsi* ” exclaimed Ivanhoe. — “ No, " replied Re becca, 
‘‘ the Templar has destroyed the plank on which they crossed — fcAv 
of the defenders escaped with him into the castle — the shrieks and 
•cries which you hear tell the fate of the others— Alas ! I see tluit it 
is still more difficult to look upon victory tlian upon battle. " — 
“fcecst thou nothing else, Rebecca, by which the Black Knight may 
be distinguished?" — ‘‘ Nothing, " said the Jewess; “ all about 
Jiirn is black as the wing of the night raven. NotJiing can I spy that 
can mark him further — but having once seen him put forth his 
jftrength in battle, methinks I could know him again among g thou- 
sand warriors. He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to u 
banquet. There is more than mere strength — there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the chamj)ion were given to every blow 
which he deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie him of the sin oi‘ 
bloodshed ! — it is fearful, yet ma^jrJficenf. to behold how the arm and 
heart of one man can triumph over hundreds. " II. 

The* roiiy of the combat is now hushed for a season, wliile 
the assailants collect their strength in the position tliey have 
won ; and the ^cxhauslod frame of Ivanhoe .sinks into slumber 
at the first cessation of the excitement. The heroic Jewess 
bends over him witli emotions warmer and deeper than those of 
*niere compassion. 

“ He sleeps ! " she sjiid ; nature exhausted by suftbrance an4 
the waste of spirits, his wearied frame embraces the first moment of 
temporary relaxation to^sink into slunilier. Alas ! is it a crime tliat 
1 should look upon him, when it may be for the last time ? — Mlieia 
yet but a short space, and those fair features will be no longer ani- 
mated by the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes ihpm not even 
in sleep !— When the nostril shall be distended, tlie mouth agape, 
,riie eyes fixed and blood-shot ; and when the proud and noble knight 
majf be trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet 
stir not when the heel is lifted up against liim ! — And my father! — 
oh, my* father! evil is it wdth his daughter, when his gi;^y hairs are 
not remembered because of the golden locks of youth ! — What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah’s wrath to the 
unnatural child', who thinks of a stranger’s captivity before a parent’s? 
who forgats the desolation of Judah, and looks upon the comeliness 
of a Gentile and a stranger ? — But. I vill tear tliis folly from my 
^ heart, though every fibre bleed as I rend it away ! ” — She wrapped 
herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a distance from the couci^ 
of the wounded knight, with her tupied towards it, fortifying o;: 
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eiKleavourinpf to fortify her mind, not only against the impending 
t)vjis iron) wifho-ir, but a^so against those treacherous feelings which 
absailed her iVoni wiiliin. ’ 11. 306, 307- 

Tlio rest of the storniing of tlie castle is equally magnificeiit 
with \\liai we h.avo cxti’iicted. The Black Knight thunders at 
tli(* jind> bearing down all opposition^ forces his way, fol- 

Lrvvt'd bv the valiant Ocdnc, into the court-yard. Themen-at- • 
arii.s Fall before the shafts ol' the unerring bowycr of Sherwood ; 
and, in tlic nienn time, the vengidul' hag sets fire to the castle 
in t!)o rear, and, after bawling curses in the ear of the dying, 
I’rciit (le-lhruf, stations herself on a Wty turret in the midst 
of the flames,* and then singing a strain of wald and dernoiliac 
exoeration, leaps niadiy into the heart of the conflagration, — 
Do Braey is in ad e ca,Hive by the Black Knight; wlio rescue^ 
Ivanhoe just as the flames are ascending to Iiis,couch — and Ce- 
dric does as nnich for ItowcMia. But the' Templar, after level- 
ling the noble Athclstanc to the earth, seizes the lovely ReJ^cc- 
CM*, and, making a desperate sallj, cuts his way through the 
tisstiiUinls, and makefi clear oil' with his prize. The poor. Jew 
is rescued by the jolly Friar, who, peering into the cellarage 
ill (piest of a ciiji of liquor, stumbles upon his dungeon ; — and 
captives and victors are soon assembled to divide the spoil be- 
fore the sylvan tliyonc of the gallant Locksley. — De Bracy is 
dismissed by the Black Knight, who reccive^.^ froin^ the hand of 
Doek.dc'y a%bugle horn, on the winding of vvliich in any part of .* 
the midland forest, lie is assured that resort will be made for 
Ills rescue. — Gurth obtains liis freedom for Jiis gallant services; 
and Cedric and Rowena march pfl* to prepare for the funeral 
of Athcdstaiic. — The JeW and the Fi iar are hatidsomely ran- 
somed by the outlaws; and the former sets for^vard to the Pre- 
ccjitory bl i|ie Templars, to wliicb he understood that Rebecca 
liaci be(Mi conducted, in order to nogcciate for her rescue. 

In the mean time, the treacherous John learns from De 
Briicy, what our more sagacious readers have probably already 
discovered^ lliat the Black Knight of the Fetterlock is np other 
than R»charil of the Lion Heart himself; — and basely" de- 
spatches a band ol mercenaries to beset and assassinate blip in the 
wooils, bej[l)re he has an bppoi'tunity of rearing his royal stand- 
ard, or stroiigthening himself, in the love of hisi people* — This ^ 
comp.i y oi caitiffs .accordingly overtake him, with no better 
, escort lisan the faithful |esi or of Cedric,— wdio agciin does better 
service thvin could have been., expected from a better raan. As 
Hbjpy arc jogging gaily on, sage Waniba observes, * 

' ** And now let Valour rouse bimself, and shako his mane ; for, if 

I mistake not, there are company in yonder brake ihat are on the 
Abok-out for us. ’* — “ What makes thee judge so ? said the Khjglit. 
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from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest men, tliey 
had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice cliapcl for the 
Clerks to 8t Nicholas.” — <‘*'By my faith,” said ihe Knight, closing 
his visor, “ I think thou be’st in the right on’t. ” — And in good 
time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the same instant from, 
the suspected spot against his head and breast, one of which would 
have penetrated to the brain, had it not been turned aside hy the 
fiteel visor. The other two were averted by the gorget, and by the 
fihit'id which hung around his neck, — “ Thanks, trusty armourer, ” 
^aid the Knight. — “ Warnba, let us close wdth them, ” — and he rode' 
«Uaight to the thicket. Ho was met by six or seven men-at-arms« 
y/me run aguinsit him with their lances at full career. Three of the 
wl^apoDs struck against him, and splintered with iis little effect as if 
they, had been driven against a tower of steel. The Black Knight's 
eyes seemed to flash fire even through the aperture of his visor. He 
raised himself in his stirrups with an air of inexpressible dignity, and 
exclaimed, “ What means this, my masters I ” — ‘The men made no 
other reply than by drawling their sWords and attacking hipi on every 
aide, crying, “ Die, tyrant I ” — “ Ha ! Saint Edward I Ha I Saint 
George ! ” said the Black Knight, striking down a man at every in- 
vocation ; ‘‘ have we traitors here ? I'he assailants, desperate 
they WiCrc, bore back from an arm which carried death in every 
blow ; and it seemed as if the terror of his single streugtli was about 
to gain the battle against such odds, when a knight, in blue armour, 
who had hitlierto kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred 
forward with his lance, and taking aim, not at the rider but at the 
steed, wounded the noble animal lUortally. — “ That was a felon 
' stroke ! ” exclaimed the Black Knight, as the stdbd fell to the earth, 
bearing his rider along with him. — And at this moment, W'amba 
winded the bugle, for the whole had passed so speedily that he had 
not time to do so sooner. The sudden sound made the murderers 
bear back once more ; aud Warnba, though so imperfectly wcaponed, 
^id not hesitate to rush in and assist the Black Knight to arise. — 
** Shafneonye, false cowards.! *’ exclaimed the Knight, who seemed 
to lead. the assailants ; ** do ye fly from the empty blast of a horn 
blown by a Jester I’ ** 

The Jester now hovered on the skirts of the fight, and effectu- 
'a% checked the fatal career of the Blue Knight, by ham-string- 
ing liis, horse with a stroke of his sword. Horse bp 4 went 
to th^^round ; yet the, situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock 
contiimed*very precarious, as be was pressed close by several men 
cotnpletely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent, exer- 
tions necessary to defend himself on so many points at nearly the 
same moment, when a gray- goose shaft suddenly stretched on the 
earth one of tlie most formidable^ of his assailants, and a band of 
yeomen broke forth from the glade, headed by Locksley and the lo- 

Friar, who, taking ready apd .^^ctual part in tlie fray, soon dW* 
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posed of tlio assailants, all of whom lay on tiie spot dead or ftios- 
tally wounded. The Black 'Knight thanked liis deliverers with a dig- 
nity they had not observed in his former bearing, which hitherto 
seemed rather that of a blunt bold soldier, tlian of a person of ex- 
alted rank. — “ It ebneerns me much,” he said, “ even before I 
express my full gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may, 
who biivo been my unprovoked enemies. — Open the visor of that 
Blue Knight, Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains.” 

‘ The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, wlio, 
bruist'd by his fall, and entangled under the wounded steed, lay in- 
ra])ab}c either of flight or resistance. — “ Come, valiant sir, ” saidr 
Wamba, “ I nmst be your armourer as wclkas your equerry— I have 
dismounted )ou, and now J will unbelm you.* ” — So saying, with 
no very gentle hand he undid the helmet of the Blue Knight, which, 
rolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to the Knight of the. 
Fetterlock griz/lcd locks, and a countenance he did not expect to 
have seen under such circumstances. — “ Waldemar Fitzurse ! ” he 
said in astonishment ; “ what could urge one of ,thy rank and seem- 
ing worth to so foul an undertaking? — Stand back, my masters, 

I would speak to him alone. — And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say 
me the truthr-*- confess who set thee on this traitorous deed.” — 

Thy father’s son, ” answered Waldemar, w’ho, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father. ” — Richard’s 
eyes sparkled w'ith indignation ; but his better nature overcame it. 
He pressed his hand against his brow, and remaiiicd an instant gaz- 
ing on the* face of tlie humbled baron, in whose featurts pride was 
contending with shame. — “ Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar, " 
said the King. — ** He that is in the lion’s clutch,” answered Fitz- 
urse, “ knows it wtre needless. ” — “ Take it then uqasked, ’’ said* 
Richard ; “ the lion preys not on prostrate carcasses.'” — “ Let 
this knight have a steed, Locksley, for I see your yeomen have 
caught those -which were running loose, and let him depart unliarm- 
ed. ” — But that 1 judge I listen to a voice whose behests mufft 
not be disputed, ” answered the yeoman, I would send a shaft af- 
ter the skulking villain, that should spare him the . labour of a long 
journey. ” Thou bearcst an English heart, Locksley, ” said the 
Black Knight, and well dost judge thou art the more bound to 
obey my behest — I am Richard of England ! 

• At these w'ords, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the high 
rank, and n^less distinguished character, of Caur de Lion, the yeo- 
men at once kneeled down before, him, and at the same time tendered 
their allegiance; and imiilored pardon for their ottences. — ^ Rise, my 
friends, ” said Richard, in a gracious tone, looking 6n** thgm wth a 
coqntenancc in 'tvhich his habitual good humour had already conquered 
the blaze of hasty resentment*, and w^hose features retiained no mark of 
the late desperate conflict, excepting the flush arising from exertion, ^ 
Arise* ho said, ” my friends !— Your misdemeanours, whether 
i(}, foriijtt Vj field, have been atonbdjby the loyal serviced you rfen#)?* 
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c^d my distressed subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the 
rescue ^ you have this day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my 
liegemen, and be good subjects in future. — And thou, brave Locks- 
ley “ Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but know me un- 

der the name, which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal ears — I am Robin Hood, of Sherwood Fo- 
rest. ” — King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows ! said 
the Kjng, ** who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far 
as Palestine? But be assured, brave Outlaw,* that no deed done in 
our absence, and in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, 
^lall be remembered to thy disadvantage." III. 253-261. 

We must hurry oyc^ the rest of the story. — IvaiihOo, though 
still suffering from his wounds, now' joins the monarch, and repairs 
with him to the castle of Atlielstamv w'hoso ^^lK>lo Missalage are 
jengagecl in the festivities that constituted his funeral rites, — and, 
by the powerfid intercession of his royal patron, is at last re- 
conciled to his father, whose consent to his alliance with Rowiv 
na might now be reasonably expected, since his liivoured rival is 
withdrawal. This liope, how'ever, is somewhat 'strangely over- 
cast, and the funeral preparations suddenly internipted, by the 
very unexpected apparition of the worthy Athelstane. himself, 
— attired indeed in, the habiliments ol* the grave — ;but in perfect 
vigour •of health find ap)).etite, and clamouring lustily for a share 
oi* the vinntls so profusely jirepured in honour of Lis memory. 
Tills is tlie; most extravagant and foolish of all the incidents in 
the book, and seems introduced out of the very wanton ness of 
merriment. It is very clumsily explained, by supposing that ho 
•luid recovered from the stupor of the Templar's blow, after he 
w’as laiil in his cofliii ; and that the monks^ in wdiosc cliargc h<' 
was placed, had prevented his escape. Thisllttlc dip into Tar- 
tarus, however, as well as some of the things he laid seen re* 
cently before it, seems entirely to have extinguished the verj 
feeble spark of love which had le?d him to solicit the alliancf* ol' 
the unwilling llowena*; and he .now' formally abjures liis pre* 
tensions. I'he hopes of Ivanhoe, of course, are revived ; and 
lie is again about to urge liis suit, when, iijion a billet being put 
intp his hands by an unknown messenger, he instuntlv darts 
from the presence, tlfl*ovvs himself on horseback, and, feel?lc and 
suffering as he still was from his wounds, rides luriounly away. 

To explain this sudden movement, it is necessary to go bad 
to the concerns^of the daring Templar and the lovely Rebecca. 
He lodges her salely in the precinct of the Preceptory of Tern- 
plcstowe*; but is soon detected by the severe and bigolted eye 
of tlie venerable Oand Master of his order, who had come ra- 
ther unseasonably over to England,* to visit and reform the dis- 
, fi^linc of hi$ iifsi^lar establishments. To save Ins friend the 
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Tcniplar, and the credit of his oWn house, the Warden giVes 
outtJfat Rebecca had prevailed on her lover, by philters, sor- 
ceries and incantations ; and that his apparently profligate con- 
duct was owing to the spells with which her hellish art had 
bound him ; and, under this impression, the heroic maiden is 
solemnly arraigned on the capital charge of sorcery and witch- 
craft. The trial is set forth learnedly, and with poetical MPect ; 
but wc have been too lavish of our citations to be able now to 
afford any considerable report of it. The following short pas- 
sage conveys a sti iking picture. . , ^ 

‘ At this' period of the trial, the Grand, Master commanded Re- 
becca to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first tin»p, she^re- 
plied patiently, but with dignity, — “ That it was not the wont of the 
daughters of her people to uncover their faces when alone in an as- 
sembly of strangers. *’ Tlie sweet tones of her voice, and the soft- 
ness of her rrpl}^ impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity and 
sympathy. Jiut Bcamnanoir, in who^e mind the suppression of each 
feeling of humanity which could'intorfere with his iibagined duty, was 
a virtue of itself, repeated his commajids that his victim should be up- 
vcilcd.- The guards were about to remove her veil accordingly,* when 
' fihe stood up before the Grand Master and said, “ Nay, but for the 
love of your erwn daughters — Alas, ’’ she saidt[ recollecting herself, 
•‘ ye have no daughters ! — but for the remembrance of your •mothers 
—for the love of your sisters, and of female decency, let rnc not be 
thus handled in your presence; it suits not a maiden t^ be disrobed 
by such rude grooms. I will obey you, ” she added, with aaexpres- 
»ion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost melted the 
heart of Beauinanoir himself ; “ ye arc elders ^mong your people, 
and at your command 1 will show the features of an ill-fated maiden. 
—She withdrew her^veil, and looked on them with a countenance in 
- which bashfulness contended with dignity. Her exceeding beauty 
excited a murmur of surprise; ai^ the younger kniglits told each 
other with their eyes, in silent correspondence^ that Brian’s best apo- 
logy was in the power of her real charms, rgther than of herimagi- 
nary witchcraft.’ HI. i74j 175. 

The evidence was sufficient to convince a superstitious audi- 
tory of her guilt; and she was asked if she had anything to say 
against the sentence she had incurred. « ^ 

To invoke your pity, said the lovely Jewess, with a voice 
fiomewhat tremulous with emotion, “ would, I am aware, be as use- 
less as I should hold it mean. To state that to relieve the sick and 
wounded of another religion, cannot be displeasing to the acknow- 
ledged Founder of both our faiths, were also unavailing ; to plead 
. that, many things which these men (whom may Heaven par^n !) have 
against me are impossible, would avail mci but little, since you 
Relieve in their possibility ; apd still less would it advantage me to^ 
^jsiekpim, that the peculiarities of my dress, language, and mguners, 
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ar^ those of my people— I had well nigh said of my country — ^but 
lias ! we have no country. Nor will I even vindicate myself at the 
expense of my oppressor, who stands there listening to riie fictions 
md surmises which seem to convert the tyrant into the victim. — God 
be judge between iiim and me ! but rather would 1 Submit to ten 
such deaths as vour pleasure may denounce against me, than listen 
<0 the suit which that man of Belial has urged upon me^ friendless, 
defenceless, and his prisoner. But he is of your own faith, and his 
lightest affirmance would weigh down the most solemn protestations 
of the distressed Jewess. I will not therefore return to himself the 
tfcli^ge brought against me ; — biu to himself — ^yes, Brian de Bois- 
^GuiJbert, to thyself 1 appeal, wliether tbe&e accusations are not false? 
as monstrous and calumnious as they are deadly ? ” — There wiis a 
pause ; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. Ho was silent. — 
“•Speak, ” she said, “ if thou art a man — if thou art a Christian, 
speak ! — I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dost wear — by the 
name thou dost inherit — by the knighthood thou dost vaunt — by the 
honour of thy mother — by the tomb and the bones of thy father — I 
eonjure thee to say, artf these things true? ” III. 180, 181. 

The TVmphir, choked by contending j)assioiis, remains si- 
lent, and can with difficulty rccal her att(?ntion to a scroll he 
had privately handed to her, suggesting that she should demand 
a cliamffioii to prove her innocence in battle, llis silence is 
construed by' the judicious brotherhood to be the effect of her 
continued sorcery; and the Grand Master resumes — 

• “ >Rebccca, thou canst derive no benefit from the evidence of this 

unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perctive, the Enemy is yet 
too powerful. Hast thou aught else to say ? — ‘‘ There is yet one 
chance of lifedeft to me, said Rebecca, “ even by your own fiercer 
laws. Life has been miserable— miserable, at least, of late — but 1 
wdll not cast away the gift of God, while he affords me the means of 
defending it. 1 deny Uiis charger— 1 maintain my innocence, and I 
declare the falsehood of this accusation— I challenge the privilege of 
trial by combat, and will appear by my champion. ” — “ And who^ 
Rebecca, replied the Grand Master, “ will Jay lance in rest for a 
sorceress ? — who will be tlie champion of a Jewess ? ” — “ God will 
raise me up a champion, ” said Rebecca — “ It cannot be that iu 
merry England — the hospitable, the generous, the free, where sa 
many are rSady to peril their lives for honour,' there shall not be found 
one to figh( for justice* But it is enough that 1 challenge tlie trial 
by combat — there lies my gage, — She took her embroidered glove 
from her hand, and fiung it down before th^ Grantl Master wi& an 
air of mingled simplicity and dignity, which excited surprise 

and admiralion. * ' ^ 

* , Even fracas Beaumanoir htms^f was affected by the mien and 
and a{>pearanoe of Rebecca. He wfts not originally a cruel or. even 
a severe xim ; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, 
chough mistaken, sense of duty, his%eart had been gradually harden- 
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by the ascetic life which he pursued, the supreme power which 
he enjoyed, and the supposed necessity of subduing infidelity and 
eradicating heresy, which lie conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. 
Ills features relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed upon the ^ 
beautiful creature before him, alone, unfriended, and defending her- 
self Math so much spirit and courage. He crossed himself twice, as 
doubting whence arose the unwonted softening of a heart, w’hich on ' 
such occasions used to resemble in hardness^ the steel of his sword. 
At length ho spoke — 

“ Damsel, ” he said, “ if the pity I feel for thee arise from auv 
practice thine evil arts have made on nie,^ great is thy guilt, puf 
1 rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature which grieves that^ so 
goodly a form should be a vessel of perdition. Kepeiit, my daugh- 
ter — confess tliy witchcrafts — turn theo from thine evil faith — em- 
brace this holy emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee here and 
hereafter. In some sisterhood of the strictest order, shall tliou have 
time for prayer and fitting penance, and that repentance not to be 
repented of. This do and live — what has the law of Moses tione for 
thee that thou shouldest die for it?’* — “ It was the law of my fa- 
thers, ** said Rebecca ; “ it was delivered in thunders and in storms 
upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in fire.* This, if ye are 
Christians, ye believe — it is, you sa}^ recalled, but so my teacher^ 
have not taught me. ’* — “ Let our chaplain, ’* said Beadmanoir, 

“ stand forth, and tell this obstinate infidel “ I'orgive the in- 

terruption, *’ said llebecca,» meekly ; “ I am a maiden,* unskilled to 
dispute for my religion — but I can die for it, if it be CJod’s will — Ju.Lt 
me pray your answer to my demand of a champion.” — “ (iivo me 
her glove, ” said Beaumanoir. “ This is indeed, ” he continued, us 
he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingers, a slight ami 
frail gage for a purpose so deadly— Sees! thou, R&bccca, as this tlihi 
and light glove of thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, so is 
thy cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Order which thou hast ' 
defied. ” — “ Cast my innocence into the scale, ” answered Rebec- 
ca, ** and the glove of silk shall “oqtMeigh the glove of iron. ** — • 
“ Then thou doest persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and in 
that bold challenge which thou hast made ? ” — I do persist^ noble 
sir, '* answered Rebecca. — So be it then, in the name of Heaven, 
said the Grand Master; “and may (iod show the right!” — 

“ Amen!*’ replied the Preceptors ground him, and tfieSverd was 
detmly echced by the whole assembly.* III. 182-187^ * * 

The gage of battle is now delivered to the Templar 
as the prujier avenger of his own wrongs and that of the Orders 
aacl the third day is appointed for the combat. KebecOa writes 
to her father, wliose agony, \m learning her condition, Js de* 
seril>ed with great pathos ; but it4s less afR'cting than tlie letter 
of tho datifsel herself, which appears to lis to he one of ihe fin-' 
^est imitations we liavc ever met with, of the simple and heart- 
\se'aichfng pathos of the Scriptures. It is of (hi-^j tenor. 


I 
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My father, I am as one, doomed to die for tliat which my soul 
knoweth not — even for the crime of witchcraft. jMy father, if a 
strong man can be found to do battle for my cause with sworci and 
bpear, according to the custom of the Nazarenes, and that witliin the 
Lists of Godstowe, on the third day from this time, perailveiiture our 
lathers* God will give him strength to defend the itjuocent, and her 
who hath none to help her. But if .this may not be*, let the virgins 
of our people mourn tbr me as for one east otf, and for the hart that 
is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower wliich is cut down by 
the scythe of the mower. Wherefore look now what thou doest, and 
wliWhcr there be any respue. One Nazarene warrior might indeed 
bear arms in my behalf, even Wilfrid, son of Cedric, wlioin the Gen- 
tiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure tJie weight of his 
armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my father ; for he 
hath favour among the strong, men of his people, and, as he was our 
companion in the house of bondage, he mii}^ find some one to do hat - 
(le for my sake. And say unto him, even unto him, even unto W’lJ- 
Iridj'.ttie son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she 
liveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal. And 
if it be the will of God that thou shall be deprived of thy daughter, 
do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and cruelty ; 
but betake th^^self to Cordova,' where thy brother liveth in safety, 
under thd shadow of the throne, even of the throne of Boabdil the Sa- 
racen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto tlie race ol* 
Jacob, than tbe cruelties of* the Nazarenes of Kngland. ** III. 198- 
200 . 

There is superb scene between her and the Templar, in 
wliich he urges her to^y with him ; mid offerji, for her sake, 
to renounce all his darling and long-cherishcd schemes of ainbi- 
:ion,'aiid to devote his life to her liappiness and honour. When 
Jiis is rejected with calm and compassionate disdain, lie informs 
icr that he must then enter tlie lists against her, — since he can 
:nake this great sacrifice for nothing less than lier. M'c ean give 
jut theejose of this noble dialogue, which, with a very little alter- 
Uion, would make a more striking scene in tragedy,, iliaii any 
hat has been offered for the stage for more than a century, ^rhe 
ivhole strdirf of it is dramatic and poetical, and the interest of 
he i^ost e?:alted description. Toward^ the* close, when the 
reniplar says, that when he looks on her, he could alw>st wish 
:l»at he had been born one of her degi'aded and ignoble race, 
ind never known the pride of honourable daring, the national 
aride of tlie devoted maiden is kindled, even in that hour of 
Dersonal nlisery ; and she bids him 

' “ Kno^, proud knight, we number names amongst u8>to which 
pTOur boasted northern nobility is as the gourd compared with the ce- 
lar— iOames that ascend far back to those high times when the Divine 
['rescpce shook the increv-seut betwV’eii the cherubim, and wJiich de- 
> 6' 
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.rive their splendour from no eftr&ly priboe, bat from the awful Voice, 
which bndc their fathers be nearest of the congregation to the Vision 
— l^ch were the princes of the House of Jacob. ” ~ Rebecca’s co- 
lour rose as she boasted the ancient glories of her race, but faded aa 
slie added, with a sigh, “ Such were the princes of Judah, now such 
no more ! — They are trampled down like the shorn grass, and mixed, 
with the mire of the ways. Yet are there those among thorn who 
shame not such high descent, and of such shall be the daughter of 
Isaac the son of Adonikarn !; — Farew'ell ! — I envy not thy blood-won 
honours — 1 envy not thy barbarous descent from northern heatheiis 
— t 1 envy thee not thy faith, wliich is ever in thy mouth, but nevo/^in 
thy heart nor in thy practice. ” — There is a spell on me, by hea- 
ven!” said Bois-Guilbert. I well nigh think yon besotted skele- 
ton spoke truth, and that the reluctance with which I part from thee 
hath something in it more than is natural. — Fair creature I ” he said^ 
approaching near her, but with great respect, — “ so young, so beau- 
tiful, so fearless of death! and yet doomed to die, and with iufiimy, 
and agony ! Who would not w’eep for thee ? — ^Thc tear, that has' 
been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty years, moistens them as 1 
gaze on tliee. But it must be — nothing may now save thy life. Thou 
and I are but the blind instruments of some •irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving before the storm, which 
are dashed against each other^ and so perish. Forgive me, then, and 
let us part at least as'irieuds part. I have assailed thy‘ resolution in 
vain, and mine own is fixed as th© adamantine decrees of fate. ” — 
Thus, said Rebecca, do men throw on fate the issue of their 
awn wild passions. But I do forgive thee, Bdis-Guilbert, though the 
author of my early death. . There are nojAe things which cross over 
thy powerful mind.; but it is the garden bf the sluggard, and the 
wee^ have rushed up, and conspired to choak the fair and wliole- 
some blossom. ” — “ Yes,” said the Templar, “ 1 am, Rebecca, as 
thou hast spoken me. 1 have been a child of battle from my youth 
upward, high in my views, steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 
Such must 1 remain-^proud, indexible, and unchanging ; and of 
this the world shall have proof.T-But thou forgivest me, Rebecca ? ” 
As freely ever victim fargave her executioner. ” — “ Farewell, 
tilen, ” said the Templar, and left the apartment. ’ HI. ^21-5^24^ 
The appointed day at last arrives. Rebecca is led out to the 
scaffold — faggots are prepared by the side of the lists— and in the 
lists appears the jelentless Templar, mounted axHl, armed for/he 
encounter. No champion appears for Rebecca ; and the he* 
i^lds ask her if she yields herself ^siustly condemned/ ^ , 

* ** Say, to the Grand Master, ’’. replied, Rebecca, “ that t main- 
tain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I . 
heC^^e guiltv of mine own blood. Say to him, Uiat I cliaHebce such 
del^ as bis forms will permit, to see if God, whose oppbrtunl^ is in 
[nan’s extremity, wilf raise me op a deliverer j and when soCh atta^r- 
most space is passed, may hb Hofy will be done ! ” I'he neraldjo-^ 
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tired to carry this answer to the Grand faster. — “ God forbid, ’"^ 
said Lucas Beaumanoir, “ that Jew or Pagan should impeach us of 
injustice. — Until the shadows be cast from the west to tlic eastward, 
^111 we wait to see if a champion will appear for this unfortunate ^^o- 
tnan. When the day is so far passed, let her prepare for death ” — 
The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to Jlcbcc- 
’ ca, who bowed her head sul)nussivel>\ folded her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from ahove which she 
could scarce promise herself from man. ’ 111. 

TI»c hours pass nwny — aucl the sluuious beg'ii to pass to the 
I'^tward. The asseiublecl mull itudos uinnnnr u iili nupalionee 
aukl compassion — and flu^ Judges whisper to each other, tlrit it 
is tii.'v to proceed to doom. 

* At tills instant a knight, urging Ins horse to speed, appeared on 
•the plain advancing towards the lists. An hundred voices exclaim- 
ed, “ A champion ! a champion ! ” And, des})ite the prepossession 
and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unaniniouidy as thc> 
►•knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, sc i ved 
to destroy the hope that his timely- arrival Juid excited. His horse, 
urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel fron fn- 
ligue, aitd the rider, however undauntedly he presented himself iu 
the lists, either from weak?>e&s, weariness, or both, seemed scarce 
able to«upport himself in the saddle. — To the summons of the he- 
rald, who demanded his rank, his name, and purpose, tlie stranger 
knight answered readily and boldi}'^, “ I am a good knight and noble, 
come hitherto sustain wi^h lance and sword the just and lawful quar- 
rel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to iqdiold 
the doom pronounced against lier to be false and truthless, and to 
"defy Sir Brian de Viois-Giiilbert, as a traitor." murllierer, and liar ; as 
I will prove in this field with my body against his, by the aid of God, 
of Our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint George, the good knight. 

“ The stranger must first shov.% said Malvoisiti, ‘‘ that he is a good 
Knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth not forth 
her champions against -nameless men. ” — “ My name, said the 
Knight, raising his helmet, ♦ “ is better known, my lineage more pure, 
Malvoisiii, than thine own. I ant Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. ” — “1 will 
not fight with thee, ” said the Templar, in a changed and hollow 
vdice. “ Get tliy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and 
it may be 1 will bold it worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade. — “ Ha ! proud Templar, **^said Ivan- 
hoe, “ hast thou forgotten that twice didst thou fall before tliis lance ? 
fiemernber the lists at Acre — remember the Passage of Arms at Ash- 
by — remember thy proud vauot in the halls of llotherwood, and the 
gage of yoiir*gold chain against niy reliquary, that thou wouldst do 
battle/wi^h Wilfrid* of Ivanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadst 
lostl .By that reliquary, anc^the holy relique it contains,,! will pro- 
claini th^,’ Templar, a coward in every court in Europe — ^in every 
. VOL. jcx^nr. NO. 63. • * D 
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Preceptory of thine Order^^iinleds thoudo battle without farther de- 
lay.” *— turned his countenance irresolutely towards 

Rebecca, and then exclaimed looking? fiercely at Ivanhoe, “ Dog 
of a iSaxon, fake thy lance, and prq>arefor the death thou hast drawn 
upon thee ! ’ — r “ Docs the Gnind Master allow me the combat ? ” 
said JvMnhoe. — “I may not deny what you have challenged. ” said 
the Grand Master, “ providing the maiden accepts tlioeasher cham- 
pion. Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An 
enemy of our Older hast thou ever h. eu, yel would I have thee ho- 
nourably nut widi. ” — 'rhu«^ — thus ns I am, and not otherwise, ” 
said Ivanhoe; “ if is tlie judgment of (lod — to his keeping 1 coj^ 
mend njy.solt. — Kebecea, ’’ said he, riding up lo the fatal chtiir, 
“ doest thou accept of me for thy cliampion ? ” — “ I do, she 
said — “ Ido, ” dsltered hy an emotion vvliidi the fear of death had 
been unahle to produce, “ I do accept thee as the champion whom* 
Heaven hath sent me. Y’^et, no — no - thy wounds are uncured — 
Meet not that proud man— why shouldst thou perish also ? ” — I^wt 
Ivanhoe was already at Iiis post, and had closed his visor, and assum-* 
ed Jns lance. ’ HI. 

We cMunut iihike nKnu for the wliolc of this catastrophe. 
The o\eJ tired horse of Ivanhoe fills in the shock ; but the 
Templar, though scarcely touched. hy the lajice of his adversa- 
ry, reels, Jind falls also; — and, when they seek to raise him, is 
found to l)e utterly dead ! — a victim to his own contending pas- 
sions, . •) * 

YVe will give b\it one scene more — and it is in honour of the 
divine Rebecca — fjr the fate of all the rest may easily be divined. 
Richard forgives his brother ; and Wilfrid weds Rowenn. 

‘ It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, tbat the 
X»ady Kowena was made acquainted by her liandmaid Elgifiia, that a 
damsel desired admission to her presence, and soheited that their par- 
ley might bo without A^itness. llowena wimdorcd, hesitated, became 
curious, and ended by commaftding the damsel to be admitted, and 
her attendants to withdraw. — JShe entered — a noble and command- 
ing figure, the long white veil in which she was shrouded, oversha- 
dowing rather tlian concealing tlie elegance and majesty of her shape. 
Her demeanour was that of - respect, unminglcd by the least shade 
either of fear, .or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena was ever 
ready to acknowledge the claims, and attend to the feelings of otliers. 
She arose, ••and would have conducted the lovely stranger to. a seat; 
but she looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to discourse 
with the Lady Rowena alone. Elgitha had no sooner retired with 
unw'illing steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of *}varihoe, her 
fair visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed her hartds to her forehead, 
find, bending her head to the ground, in spite of Rowena’s resistance, 
kissed the tnibroidered hem of her tunic. — “ What means this ? ” 
said the surprised bride; “ or wby^do you offer to me a deference so 
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ilhusual ? — ‘‘ Because to you, Lady of Ivanlioe, said Rebecca, ris- 
ing up and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, 1 may 
lawfully^ and without rebuke, pay the debt oi* gratitude which I owe 
to Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive the boldness wliicli has offered 
|o you the homage of my. country — I am the ui\hii])py Jewess, for 
whom your husband hazarded his life against such feiirt'ul odds in (he 
iHt-yard of Templestowe. ” — '*• Damsel,” said Rowena, ‘‘ Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe on that day rendered back but in a slight measure your un- 
ceasing charity towards him in liis wounds and misforr lines. Speak, 
is there auglit remains in which he and I can serve thee?” — “ Nothing,” 
f Rebecca, calmy, “ unless you will transmit to him my grateful faro- 
r wnl.” — You leave England, tlien, ” said Rowena, scarce recovering 
the surprise of this extraordinary'^ visit. — ‘‘I leave it, lady, ere this 
moon 'again changes. My father liath a brother high in favour with 
•Mohammed Boabdil, King of Grenada — thither we go, seeure of jieace 
J and protection, for the pa^^ment of such ransom as the Moslem exact 
.i from our people.” — “ And are you not tlien as well protected in 
^'England ? ” said Rowena. ‘‘ My husband has favour with the King 
— the King himself is just and generous. ” — Lady, ” said Rebec- 
ca, “ I doubt it not — but the people of England are a fierce race, 
quarrelling ever with their neighbours or among themselves, and 
ready to plunge the sword into the bowels of eaeli other. Such is 
no safe«bode for the children of my people. Epliraim is nn heart- 
less dove — Ilisachar an over-laboured drudge, whieh st<»ops between 
two burthens^ Not in a land of w^ar and blood, surrounded by hos- 
tile neighbours, and distracted by iutenial factions, can Israt'l hope 
to rest during Iier wanderings. ” But you, maiden,” said Row- 
ena — “ you surely can have nothing to fear. She who nursed the 
sick-bed of Ivanhoe, ” she continued, rising with eiithusias'm .she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where Saxon and Norman will 
contend who sliall most do her honour.” — “ Thy speech is fair, 
lady, ” said Rebecca, “ and thy purpose fairer ; but it may not he 
— there is a gulph betwixt us. Our breeding, our faitli, alike forbid 
either to pass over it.. Farewell — yet, ere I go, indulge me one re- 
quest. The bridal-veil hatigs over thy face ; raise it, and let me see the 
' features of which fama speaks so highly. ” — “'They are scarce wor- 
thy of beJbg looked upon, ” said 'Rowena but, expecting the same 
from my visitanj, I remove the veil. ” — She took it off acccM'dingly, 
and partly from the consciousness of beauty, partly from basli fulness, 
she blushed so intensely, that cheek, brow, neck, and b'^j5om, were 
suffused with crimson*. Rebecca blushed also, but it was a momen- 
tary feeling ; and, mastered by higher emotions, past slowly from her 
. features like the crijtnson cloud, which changes colour when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon. 

“ Lady, ” she said, “ the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will Jpng dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it gen- 
^ tleness and ' goodness ; dnd if a tinge of the world's pride or va- 
ties may mix with an expression so lovely, how may we chide 
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thnt wliicb is of earth fiome colour of its original ? 

I . >ni lorjr will I remember your features, and bless God that I 

J. -t *'1-* my poble d.'i’vrrer united with’*— She stopped short— 

h ! with ears. She hastily wiped them, and answered to 

th', .wxio ‘s jiiijuirijs of* Rowena- “ I am well, Lady — well. But 
1T13 Ii-Lirt swells when I think of Torquilstone and the lists of Tem- 
plfst^fwc. — Farewell. One, the most trifling part of my duty, reraaillC^ 
ii • " 'hargjil. Accept this casket — startle not at its contents.” — 

R* r oper.etl tli* small silver chased casket, and perceived a car- 

ca i>i ecMute with ear-jcwcis, of diamonds, which were visibly 

of ’ ic jePM* It is impossible, ” she said, tendering back 

caj*’ ‘ ‘1 dare not accept a gift of suclT consequence. ” — “ 

kci ]> it, lady. ” returned llebecca.- ‘‘ You have power, rank, com- 
npnai, influence; we have wealth, the source both of our strength 
and weakness ; t lie value of these toys, ten times multiplied, would» 
not influence half so much as your slightest wish. To you, there- 
fore. the gift is of little value — and to me, what I part with is of 
much less. Let me not think you deem so wTetchedly ill of my na- 
tion as vour cojnmons helk ve. Think ye that I prize these sparkling 
ir'Agr'enrs of stone my liberty? or that rny father values them 

in comparison to the honour of his only child? Accept them, lady 
— to me ilioy are vaiueh‘.ss 1 will never wear jewels more. “ You 
arc then uuhaj py ” said Ro\^eiia, struck with the manner iu which 
Ileht;ectt iUtcred the last w^ords- “ 0, remain wjth us-^^the counsel 
o( holy men will wean you from your unhappy law, and I wdll be a 
sistci to yen * — No, lady, ” answered Rebecca, th^f same calm 
meUi icholy reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features — “ that 
nu*.> not be. 1 may not change the faith of my fathers like a gar- 
me.'.t iin.Miited to the climate in which 1 seek to dwell ; and unhappy, 
lad). 1 will not be. He, to wdmm I dedicate niy future life, will be 
iii\ c< niforter, if I do Ilis will,” — “ Have you then convents, to one 
of which you mean to retire?” asked Rowena. — “ No, lady, ” said 
tbi. Jewes.s ; “ but among our people, since the time of Abraham 
downward, have been women who have devoted their thoughts to 
Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to men, tending the 
sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving the distressed. Among these 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this.to thy lord, should be inquire 
after the fate of her whose life he saved. ” — There was an involun- 
tary tremor in Rebecca’s voice, and a tenderness of accent, which 
perhaps betrayed , more than she would willingly have expressed. 

She hastci?ed to bid Rowena adieu Farewell, ” she said, “ may 

Hi . who made both Jew and Christian, show er down on you his 
clioicfJSt blessings.” 

* She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surpris^jd as if a 
vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the singular 
conference to her husband, on whose mind it made a deep impression. 
He lived loiig and happily wdth Rowena, fpr they were attached to' 
each other by the bonds of early a^ection, and they loved each other/-” 
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the more, from recollection of the obstaclei^ which had impeded their 
union. Yet it would be inquiring too curiously to ask wliether »iio 
recollection of Rebecca’s beauty and magnanimity did noi. r ^ !u to 
his mind more frequently than the fair dLscvudaiit of AHicd iit 
altogether have approved. ’ 111. — 370. 
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. When wc look back on the spucc wc* hrn. iili 
we are afraid to add any •>nore: and, when we 
tracts with which it is .uvirly filied, we tijut. it -.i. • - 

sary. The wor*'- l)Hbre us sin vv.s at least as nuu ii ;.»;ei.ius • i.iy 
tff tlr>se with which it niist lunv t)e ii'jUibe!od--aHd e\eue-» ] ^r- 
at least on the first pomsal, as >lr(>ii.'r ipi Invu-est: x 

does not delight so deeply — and we ihu h Lt .viu ‘.^t 

please so long. Rebecca is alrno^-t (ho only iiuc’iy l)eii:g ii. le 
istory — and >he is evidertly a creature t/f tho i'aru y — a ineA* 
ticai personification. Ng\l to her — for Istiac out a i udder 
Shylock, and by no means more natural tluni hi urigiuid — 
heartiest interest is excited by the ouilaws aiui it eir merry f i \^i' 
— because the tone and jiuinners ascribed to iIimui u c' in.'ue akin 
to those that prevailed among the yeomanry oi’ hiti r i .:ari 

those, of the Knights, Priors aiul l^nnccv. arc to any (hwiy with 
which this age has lx?ori acquainted. — Cedric t!ie Si \ou, and 
Uois-Ouilbert the Tcnijilar, are to us l)ut iheoretical or my- 
thological persons. Wo know nothing about tbchi — m d nevta* 
feci assuretUUiat we fully c:>!ii])rchend (heir drilt, or enUn* ng';(- 
ly' into their feelings. The same genius which now l>us- '.' us 
with their concerns, might have excited an equal intcresl n i he 
•adventures of Oberon and PigwJggin — or tin* any i.iC d; ary 
community of Giants, Amazons, or Cynocepjiali. In- hi’ci st 
yre do lake is in the situations — and the exlreiiies of pern, ♦-en)- 
ism, arid atrocity, in which the great latitude of the !ic/ •' -n- 
ables the autlw)!' to indulj^*. Even with this advai.' i'.»e, r.e i...on 
feel, not only that the characters Im brii^gs ne!oi .* n . .u>. o- ntr iry 
to our experience, but that they are acunnly hapc c ibh*. Th.^e 
could in fact have been no such stale of soJ jty as thiit ol v. inch 
the story before us professes to give us but sanij/U-s a- .d >• < la- 

3 ^ results. In :i couritrj beset with such wortlues as ij-dev 
oeuF, Malvoi&in, and the rast, Isaac il'C Jew could iieiiber 
have grown rich, nor lived to old age; and no llcU^ca ion. Id 
either have acquired her delicacy, or prc'^er'vcci iicr honour. 
Neither could a plump Prior Ay mer have foil -wed voncry in 
woods ^swarming with the merry men of Robin Hood. — Rollicr- 
MTOod must have been burned to the ground two » r three t nes 
every year — and all the knights and th.mes of the ian:l bten kdi- 
*ed off nearly as often. — The thing, in short, when esdus’y cmi- 
aidered, cannot be imagined to^ be a reality ; and, alter gazing 
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for a wliilc on llic splendid pageant which it presents, and ad- 
miring the exaggerated beiti^ who counterfeit, in their grand 
style, tlie pnssitais and feelings of our poor human nature, we 
soon find ihnt we must turn aoainloour Waverleysand Antiqua- 
ries ami Old Mortalities, and become acquainted with our neigh- 
bours and ourselves, and our duties and dangers and true feli- 
cities, in ilje ex(|nisito pictures which our author there exhi-^* 
bits of the lollies we daily witness or display, and of the preju- 
dic(?s, liabits and affections, by which wa are hourly obstructed, 
governed, or cluH'red. 

We end, thcivlorc, as we began — by preferring the hoir^ 
scenes, and tl»e ^‘o})ies cjf originals which v/ j know — but admirii/^, 
in the liighest degree, the fancy and judgincnt and feeling by 
which this more distant and ideal prospect is enriched. It is a 
spleiulid Poem — and contains nuilter enougl) for six good Tra- 
g^ dies. As it i:-, it will make a glorious meloiirame (or the end ^ 
of the season. Perhaps the auth<j'’ does better — for us and for 
himsell- — by writing mere novels; but we have an earnest wish^* 
lliaL he would try his hand in the bow of Shakespeare — venture 
fairly within Ins enchanted circle — and reassert the Dramatic 
Sovereignly of Iv.igland, by puttirig (brth a genuine Tragedy 
of passion, fancy, and incident, lie. has jill the qualifications 
to ensure siuacss * — except perhaps the art ofcompressioii : — for 
wc suspect it would cost him something to cyntfine his story, and 
tlic development of his characters, to some fifty or sixty small 
pages. But the attempt is worth making; and he may be cer- 
tain, llial he cannot fail without gK)ry. It w ould b6 a relief to 
us end to our j t aders too, it he w<)uld make.his scenes rather 
sljorter ; — (dr it Is at least as much the feeling that we cannot do 
justice to hix delincr.tions in a scanty extract, as the fascination 
of the matter we are extracting, that leads us to such copious 
and redundant citations as w^e have how been maWng. 


* Vv^e take it for granted, that the charming extracts from ^ Old 
Plays, * that are occasionally given as mottoes to the chapters of this 
and some of his other w^orks, are original compositions of the author 
whosf' prose they garnish : — and they show that he is not less a mas- 
ter of the most beautiful style of Dramatic versification, than of all the 
higher an<l^ more inward secrets* of that forgotten art. f 


Aut. IL 1. Reports from the Select Committee on Finance^ ^ 
ordered to be pt'inted bi) the Home of Commons m the Sessions 
gjT J817, 1818, and 1819. 
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2. IResolvtiom on the Retrenchment qf ^^the Public Exjycnditure^ 

^ ordered to be printed Jut^ Is/, 1819. 

* 

T^e sometimes fati/rue our readers, we ft'nr, with our details 

of Finance, and dissertations on Politic al Kcoiioiny : 

But at present wc mean to be very clear, cc iai^e, and eleinen- 
Wary. ()ur affairs liavc come at last to a crisis w'drli makes it 
necessary that every man in the country shcui’d be aware of 
their true situation; — and as merchanis call a j^enc ral medin^- 
of their creditors when any great enibai ras'^meni co'.spds them 
^ solicit tlicir a’d oi; forbearance, so the hazard \n whic h we 
now seem to be placed, of an ac tual iiiscdvency in the Treasury, 
makes it indispensable t!iat every one shcmld know the true slaici 
I of the clangc'r, and consider of liie san ifites wliidi should be 
made to avert so great a calamity. We do not propose, there- 
k.fore, on this occasion, to go into any contro\ei sial or disputable 
matters; but tc) confine ourselves ahnoiri entirely to a })lain and 
simjde exposition ^f our actual condition, and a short and dis- 
passionate survey of the steps by whicii we ij:»ve been led into it. 
Ill a subsocjuent arlicic of this Number, we shall probably take 
a more extended view of tlie history and consecjuervces oi' our 
present system of taxation ; but in this we mean only to lay be- 
fore our readers its plain and undeniable results; amf to suggest, 
without arguing upon them, the alternatives to wliich it appears 
to h%ve reduced us. For this jnirpose, wc shall first take a 
slight review of the various financial, contrivances by which it 
.lias been successively prc't ended, since the commencement of the 
late war, that the mischief of loans and taxc's would be prevent- 
ed — then shortly consider tlic state into wliicli our rc*liancc on 
them has actually brought us — aiiddinally sngge.st what it yet 
remains for us to do, to restore or preserve what is left of our 
financial resources. 

The first great war measure, then, by w liicli \ve were to be pro- 
tected from the evils of the war exjjcmditure, was the new settling 
of the Smfeitig Fund in the year 1793 : And when wc say, that 
the whole plan, from the beginning to the eiub has proved a 
mere deception, we mean to impute no improper mollves»to its 
authors, but only tq; state the fact as it ought to be stated,— -and 
as.it rna^" be sl^own in a single sentence that it must be stated, 
in order To express the' truth : For it is ,a fact equally decisive 
and notorious, that this sinkingfuiid has becii formed ever since 
iheyeai^ 1793, wholly out of the loans, which have been annually 
borrowed. In no year since that period, has there been a sur- 
plus of revenue beyond the expenditure. . But such a surplus 
j^lone could have made this fluid iu any way operative towards 

s.. 
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its avowed object of liquidating d^bt j iaitd, therefore, though wtf 
hnvc been amused with fine st^ements, showing how many 
millioiis iiavc been paid cfl', the upshot of tfie whole is, that 
a new debt hiis been created, to the exact amount of the debt 
\UjicIi liJiis been paid off. lliis result indeed will be $elf*eviiJent 
to any one wdio will take the trouble of reflecting on the neces- 
sary consequences of the revenue falling uniformly short of thcT^ 
cx])enditure. When this is the case, it is plain, that the loan 
to be borrowed must amount to the difference between the re- 
venue and the ex})eiiditure. But if a sinkiner fund is to bp 
provided, it makes an additional item ii\ the expefuJi/ure ; aipd 
the loan must Just be so much larger. By the official trick of 
charging the sinking fuiid against the taxes which form the in- 
come of the consolidated fund, its actual effect in incrcashig the 
debt is kept (or a incnncnt out of siglit; but the slightest reflec- 
tion must sliow, that if the whole' sinking fund be anniydly*^ 
borrowed, it cannot pbss^ibly produce any annual diminution of 
the debt. TJi^; only service it has })erforine(iK, has been that of 
enabling ministers to make loans with greater fiicility, and to 
jicrsuade the public to bear taxation with more good humour, 
while it has encouraged a most profuse expenditure, and ac- 
tually cost the public, for the expenses of (he commissioners 
and office, the sum of 187,000/. * 

In the year 1798, when it was found diflicult to obtain a loan 
for the expenses of the war, Mr Pitt proposed his plaft for 
F.qnalizin^ file Income and Erjicndiliirc. He assured the public, 
that if they would consent to such a scale of taxation as he then 
proposed to them, the war might be carried on without any 
great increase of the debl, or any ultimate injury to the finan- 
cial resources of the country The arguments aiul eloquence 
of that eminent person, had their usual success ; and the Income 
tax was tlie first result of this new system. The successors of 
Mr Pitt, under the sanction of his authority, easil^ persuaded 
the public, at subsequent periods, to pay the Pfoper^-tax, and 
other taxes, called the Customs and Excise War Taxes, for 
the same declared object of equalizing the income and expendi- 
ture. ' In this way a revenue of 22 millions, a yejir was obtained 
over and Kbove the ordinary revenue of the country ; and al- 
though the total amomu received from tlieso taxes, dtyring the 
war, W'as nearly SOO millions, f The debt went on increasing 

from 307 millions, which was its amount at that period, to 800 

• 1 ^ 

* Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1819, No. 68. p. 10. 
f Mr Vansittart states 200 millions to hkve been paid up to 1818. ' 
r— See Outlines of a Plan of Plnanpc, p. 5. 
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trillions, its amount at the end of the war. This plan, there- 
fore, of equalizing the Income and Expcndiiurc, has, in point of 
fact, proved, like the Sinking Fund, to be a great delusion. It 
was, no doubt, eminently successful in supplying the Exchequer 
with money, and in enabling Government to go on without dif- 
^culty in providing for the expenses of the \\i\v ; Init it has pro- 
IShbly contributed, more than any other nuasniv, to promote 
that waste of our treasure whicli has involve:! us in our present 
difficulties. 

Although the Btnik Ih^lndion had originally no otlicr ob- 
than to relieve a teiuj)orary pressure on the ftank, — from the 
inoineiU that this pressure ceased, it became a mere financial 
kneasure to assist ministers in carrying on the war. On c;.eh 
^tcnewal of tli^' Iveslriction act, the piiblic were told how many 
benefits the nation had derived froiii substituting paper for cash : 
"Vow iiiuch our trade, manufacturos, agriculture and revenue, 
had been increased by the aid of Ihuik discounts ; what gigan- 
tic efforts we had been enabled to make in carrying on the war 
with vigour; and how utterly inqv'ssible it was that the nation 
could ever suffer any ultimate incouveiuciice from lliQ most ex- 
tended use of paper money. 

But rt* we look calmly at the events wliicli have actually liap- 
pened, we shall find thc^ benefits of the Paper svslem rather 
ni ue questign ible even than those of the Sinking I^imd and the 
War Duties. We .have experienced, in the course of the last 
eight years, three periods of universal distress, viz. the years 1812, 
i8i0, and 1819; and although many circumstances may have 
concurred to pn)duce it, there csui be ikj doubt that the general 
practice of ovei trading, which was tlie natural consequence of 
the paper system, has been the main cause of’ that glut of goods, 
and -also of labour, in the market, which has occasioned the 
fall of prices and gf wages, which is at the root of our present 
distress. Another great evil of the system has been the neces- 
sity in which it has placed us of paying many millions of debt 
at the rate of 20s. in the pound, though no more than 15s. or 
I6s. were received from the lenders. > A still greater evil has 
bden, that mass of manufacturing population which it has 
forced into existence, beyond the means of the counlj-y, when 
it shall be restored to a healfliy state of currency and capi- 
tal to provide with employment. The measures adopted 
by . Parliament in the last Session, for the gradual resumj>- 
tion of <5ash payments, has arrested, we trust, the growing 
evils that threatened ns fiom this prolific sotircc. But, like 
ether remedies that have been too long delayed, there is 
V^ason to fear that some additional sufibring may bo the cou« 
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sc(|nc‘nce of its first ay^lfdsition it is at this momeit^t 
a (lucstion of infinite irnpottiitice, whether the taxes are likely 
to yie!ii the siinic, or any thing like the same revenue, with 
a currency of the legal value, that they have yielded, upi 
this time, with one so greatly depreciated. For our 
own p;u*t, we cannot help apprehending timt prices must still 
come (K)vn much lower than they now are; in which case,* 
take it to be pretty obvious, that a great falling olF in the 
Ileveiuie wdl necessarily fi llow. It appears from tables of 
prices, of the he’s! autijority, that, fronr about the year 1636;^' 
when t!je di.^covery ol‘ the American mines liad produced th^^'i' 
full en’cct on iJio value of the precious metals, up to tlie year 
1 797, when the Bank Ile^' trie t ion took place, little or no change had 
occurred in llic value of llie precious metals, or in the genera) 
prices of coiiimpditics. The price of the quarter of wheat, oi 

9 buvslicls, from 1636 to 1701, was 51 IJd. ; — from 1700 tc 
1765, 4^0-. 6cl. ; * — from 1704 ir 1794, the quarter of 8 'bashefs 
w.is 44s. 7d. t Tlic following prices of cjther llungs, for the 
j)eri<)d from J 7'28 to i7{)s, are tikeii from the Appendix to the 
X^ords’ ikrik Report. Those items have been selected which are 
the least airect( d by direct taxation. 

S. D. . . S. D. 

Flesh, per cwt. was - 29 1 BnckIayoi>’ wagesperday 2, 6 

Blitter per lih. - - 0 5| Ma^n.s’ ditto . 2 8 

Cheese per lib. - - 0 3,^ Plumbers’ ditto - 2 10 

ft is worthy to be reeaarked, that the price of the quartern 

10 ili pre vious to 1797, varied from 4d. to 6d. ; — and very few 
instaucf‘s had occurred of its having exceeded the latter sum. 

Now, lei us see what have been the prices, since 1797, of the 
same' conniK>diLies. 

For eigfit years, from 1797 to 1805, the quarter of wXicat was 
733. 6d. ; from 1804 to 18 *3, 88s. lid. ; and the general aver- 
age price of the whole period, from 1797 to 1819, has *been 
Sts. 8d. I 

S. D. ' S. D. 

Flesh per cwt., for this ,, Bricklayers’ Wages * per 

period, has been - 66 1 day - - - 4 * SJ 

Butter per lib. - - 1 0^ ‘ Masoias’ ditto * - 5 2 

Cheese difto - 0 7| Plumbers’ ditto . - - 5 2y 

If the pric^ of a huitilred, or a thousand other conimodities, 
wer-e taken, it would bo found that they had all of^'them adf 

*■ 

** Wealth of Nations, L 358. 
f Report, Corn Committee, 1813. . 

% Lords’ Bank Report. ' 
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•vanced in the same ratio | and the comparison gives this fvenp- 
Al result, that the pricra the last 22 years have cxceodcd 
«iMe of the preceding 161 years by about 100 per cent. 

»‘>H«wing questions arise; 
^rst. What have been tlie causes of this .r, e it rise '' aiu! 

ll.at these neJ 

%^nd high prices will revert to the old rates, whic h had coniimied 
wUmiit any great interruption, for so many years previous to 

p. To lhe./rs/ question it may he answered, That the rise of 

1 prices, since 17.07, has been occasioned, ].\/, by taxation- 

an increasing deiitand for commodities, arisin r rn,u,"ij,e 
^ increasing wages of labour, giving the people the means of iriv- 
Img larger sums for what they desired to have- ; ;},////, bv a de- 
rprcciatiori of the currency. To the x.rond questiciii it* will lie 
^alc to reply, i hat prices will fall, or remain high, i,, p.-oponion 
hs these three causes cease or continue to operate in time' to come 
No;v, the efloct of depreciation has in a great measure ceas- 
ed, and also the effect of the high wages of labour ; tliere- 
tore, - laxution nioiie remains as u pcrnuincnt cause to keei) 
them higli. It vve could exactlywsccrlain in wliat rtroiuntioli 
each oUhesc three causes opeiT.ted originally to produce the rise, 
wc sliould haw no great ciifiicuhy in determining, mnv, how fiir 
ju'ices will still fall ; but as wc have no dufa for sacli an cnim- 
tioii, we shall content ourselves witli saying, that, in our apnrev 
hemaoii, the restoration of a metallic turreiicv will have -...reit 
er cfl^oct introducing such a-fall than has generally been^im-i- 
gmei., or may scein proportionate to the estimated amoinit of 
tlie depreciation, 1 o account lor this, ^yo must be-r leave to 
Tcminci our readers, that about the same time that tins coiuUrv 
had recourse to a paper money, it appears, from the etidcnco 
before the iiank Committees, that all iMiropeand North America 
did exactly the same thing; aiid that,, in this way. a prodigious 
quantity of gold was thrown into the bullion rnarlcct.* It is o'c- 
nerally supposed that 30 millions of gohl was withdrawn from 
circulation in this country alone ; and as this great supply oc- 
curred at the time when the demand for gold to be nmde‘into 
coinha4 nearly ceased, it must be presumed that a consider- 

?n wl^'ib"^* - have, been the con’sequence; 

iL “ i*^ T®’ paper must not only have been of 

bw ampunt of its depreciation. bt 

low tho.value of gold, but also by the diminution which had 

from tL***®? place lA that of gold itself. But it also appears, 
I^om the evidence already referred tb, that otlier. counties are 
At this very time, tracing back their steps, as well as ourselves’ 
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from a paper to a metallic cofl^nfey' : and therefore, it cap 
scarcely fail to Ibllow, that the demand for gold will be greatly 
increased, and that its value will rise, in all probability, up to 
its original level : the consequence of which must be, a still 
further depression of prices, and an increased difficulty in pay- 
ing the numerical amount of our great permanent taxation. 

Having thus cursorily examined the three great finance metun/'* 
sures of the war, which served each, for its day, to persuade the 
public that the resources of the country were inexhaustible, we 
shall proceed to compare the actual state of those resourcee* 
with their condition at the beginning of that war in 17931'* 
And here wo are exempted from any risk of error, by being 
enabled to refer throughout to the successive Reports of tw’o 
Committees of the House of Commons, on the State of the In- 
come and Expenditure. Firsts then, as to the public Income, ' 
it appears, from the Report of 1791, that the Permanent Taxes,-. ^ 
at that time, produced 13,4*72, 2b6/., and that the annual taxes 
produced 2.558,000/. ; making the whole of the income of 1790 
1 6,030,286 And now it appears, from the 1st Report of 
the Committee of Finance of the last Session, that the total 
income of Groat Britain, excluding Ireland, in 1818, was 
48,982,960/. : So that the taxes are now greater than they were 
in 1791, by 32,952,674/., or something rm^re than two- thirds. 
Stcondlijj in respect to the Public Expenditure, the comparison 
appears from the following statement, taken from the same Re- 
ports, to stand thus — . , 


• 

1790. 

1819. 

Interest and charges of the public ) 


L.44,'94'0,834 

debt, including the annual mil- > 
lion for the sinking fund - ) 

L. 10,317,972 


Unfunded debt 

260,000 

- 2,000,000 

Civil list - - - 

898,000 

- 1,190,692 

Other charges on the consolidated ) 
fund • “ " J 

105,385 

- 1,269,|74 

J^avy - - 

2,000,000 

- 6,436,781 

Army, including Militia 

1,844.,153 

375,000 

- *8,900,000 

Ordnance - - - 

- 1,191,000 

Miscellaneous services, including) 
appropriated duties - J 

168,668- 

- 1,851,301 


L.15,969,178 

L.67,779,882 


*+ Calculated upon the average produce of the last three years, 
and exclusive of any additidnat allowance for the Teas imported in 
}789, or for the increase upon Tobacco. 
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• From this statement it .^p^ars, that tlie annual charge for 
the Funded and Unfunded debt is greater now, than it w'as in 
1790, by S6,S62,862/» ; and that the IVacc establishment for 
the army, navv^ ordnaiice, and iiiiscclhincous services for 1819, 
^ exceeds that for 1790 by 13, 991, 26 U. Thirdhj, and lastly, a» 
the Public Debt, it will be found, by relereiice to oliicial do- 
wiinents, that in the year 1792, the whole debt was 238,231,218/.; 
and that itamounterl, excluding Ireland, to 700,000,000/. at the 
beginning of last year. 

C. The following may be considered as an accurate exposition 
%T the actual state of cAir income and cxpeiuliture at the com- 
^lencemcnt of 1819. The total income of the United Kingilom 
|or this 3 "ear, taking the produce of the taxes as in 1818, would 
^\>r' 


For Great Britain 
For Ireland 


The Lottery 

Produce of Naval Stores sold 


L.48,982,960 

4,588,977 

L.53,571,937 

240.000 

250.000 


Total* - L 54,061,937 1 

Which sum; set against the expenditure of 67,779,882/,, makes 
the Deficiency of the income 13,725,945/. for the year 1819. 

. In this state of things, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the course of 'last Session, proposed the three following resolu- 
tions to the House of Commons. * * 1. That the existing rc- 

‘ venue applicable to the supplies, cannot be estimated at more 
^ thad 7,000,000/., leaving the sum of 13,500,000/. to be rais- 
‘ ed by loan, ov other ex traoixl inary resources. 2. That the sink- 
« ing fund applicable to tlie reduction of the national debt, in the 
< present year, may be estimated at about 15,500,000/.; excecd- 
‘ ing the above suifi necessary to be raised lor tlie service of the 
‘ year, by about 2,000,000/. only. 3. That to provide for the 
‘ exigencies of the public service, to make such progressive rc- 
‘ duction ol the national debt, as may adequately support pub- 
^ lie cretlit, and to afford to the countrj* a prospect of future re- 
‘ lief from a part of its present burthens, it is absolutely rieces- 
" sary that there rfiould be a -clear surplus of the income of the 
‘ country, beyond . the expenditure, of not less than 5,000,000/. : 
* and thaj, with the view to the attainment of this most iinport- 
ant object, it is expedient now to increase the income, of the 


. 


t 1st Report, Committee of Finance, 1819. 
* Debates, Vol. XL. p. 915. 
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‘ country, by the imposition of taxes to the amount of three 
* miilions per annum.' These resolutions were adopted by 
ParliMineiit; and bills were passed, framed upon them : So that 
the ^rand result of all our finance plans is shortly this — Firsts 
that instead of* being relieved by the Peace from taxation, by 
the re})cal of all war taxes'. Customs war duties have been madj^ » 
pcrmarierit to the amount of 2,760,000/.; Excise war duties have 
been continued to 1821, to the amount of 3,500^000/. ; and they 
also iiuist be also made permanent, to accomplish the object o£ 
these resolutions: while, in addition to these war taxes so con,i 
tinned, new taxes have been imposed, esfimated to pay in to t!i<^ 
Excl)cfjuer the net sum of 3,190,000/. Scro7uUij^ that instead of 
an efficient sinhing fund of 22,195,900/., * to reduce the nation-; 
al debt, wc have one, on ])aper, of 5,000,000/., but, according > 
to the pl•()babl(^ production of the revenue, one which will fall^ ' 
very far shoi t of this sum. 

Under all these circumstances, it becomes a question of infi- 
nite importance to determine, AVhat can, or ought to be done, 
to restore our finances; for wc take it for granted, that no man 
of soutuL understanding can suppose that they should remain 
where the finance plan of the last Session has }>laced them. Let 
us just glance calmly and dispassionately at a low qf its* items. 
J'Vrs/, there is our Peace Establishment, amounting to 18,000,000/. 
a year. Will any candid man say, that* it is really impossible 
to reduce it to a much smaller sum? ' It is true, no doubt, that 
the question involves tliat of ibe whole j)olicy of our Govern- 
ment : For if Catholic emancipation were granted to Ireland, 
20,671 men could not be necessary to assist the civil power, 
in times of acknowledged tranquillity; and if public opinion 
were at all consulted in Great Britain,, and such concessions 
made to it as the state of tlie country obviously requires, 
29,895 men could not be necessary to indi^ce us to obey the 
laws: — Nor, if the defence of our colonies were ontriTstcd to 
our Navy, could 30,275 men ,be wanted for their garrisoHs; 
We are persuaded, therefore, that very great uiid material re- 
ductions might be made under this head, by the simj^le policy 
of reqiirring to a government that w ill condescend to rule upon 
the old (Jheap system of the Constitution, In respect to our^ 
Navy, whether it is because this service is no longer ifl fashion, 
or that it is not applicable to the existing sy>5tem, of domestic 
goyernment, there has been no difficulty in reducing fhe num- 

n m mtmwgmmmm ■■■■ ^ , i,,,,, M i ■ ■■ i 

♦ The incoroe of the sinking fund has been reduced 7,632,969/. 
/by opemtion of Mr Vansitiart’s, plan of finance of 1813. — ^Parf. 
Papers, 1819, No. 68. p. 10— See 53 Geof^III. c. 95. 
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bef of seamen nearly to what it was in 1792 ; but great rethic- 
ticftis might still be made in all the civil cMablishmeiiis of the 
Navy. In regard to the Ordnance expenditure of I, I90,()(K)/., 
it appears to bq quite enormous for the fourth year of Peace ; 
since; in 1797, the fourth year of War, it was no more tiuui 
1.0^4/. But retrenchment may be carried op, t!ioiig!i witii 
less effect, not only in the expenditure pecufnnly l)elia',^ing to 
thq defence of the country, but also in that part of it which re- 
I'^ics to the various establishments for managing the re.'cnii( , apd 
carrying on the civil government. The following statement, 
^Jken from the Ro'^ohitidris already quoted, will show tiie great 
j^rogress of profusion in these departuHOits, in which tlu* ex- 
rijnscs of 1797, the fourth year of war, arc; compared with those 
’ iW 1819, the fourth year of peace. 

Cost in 1797. In 1819. 


“"The office of Secretary at War - L. .*>1,290 L, 55,290 

Ditto of Paymaster - - J9,2S0 ^ 80,506 

Ditto of Comptrollers of Army Accounts ^ ,470 — 12,458 

Civil Department of the Ordnance - 51,618 - 82,891 


The Civil Depnrtnients of the Navy amounled, in 1792, to 
^125,109/.; to 572,373/. in 1813; and to 506,000/. in 1819. — 
The total expenditure upon the public de})arlinents that are 
employed to manage and audit the public money, after it has 
• com'e into thC Excheejuer, appears to amount to 1,100.000/. a 
J'car. The expenses X)f the offices of the three Secretaries of 
Slate, have ‘advanced from 39,821-/. in 1796, to 122,880/. in 
1819; and those lor tlic civil government of Stv'.tland, from 
84,167/. to 129,627/. It seems at first sight to be very unac- 
countable, that the.se establishments should be, in peace, many 
of them, higher than they were in w\ar*; but the matter is in 
some degree explained, by the complaint so justly made by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1810, of ‘ the system 

* of progressive additions whicli have been made to the cxpcri- 

* diture in all the public departments, by augmentations of 

* salaries, by official incidents, by allowances, by supcraiinua- 

* tions, and, above all, by compensations. * 

The more we examine this subject of office establishments, 
the mor£ we are convinced of the necessity and practicability 
.of effecting a considerable retrenchment in their expenses : But 
the work'miist Ijc gone about relentlessly and in g 9 ot|^ earnest ; 
patrotiagcmust be sacrificed : — the distressed state of the finances 
must always be held in remembrance ^ and every salary, allow- 
ance, and pension, ought to be revised wdth'a reference to the 
means we possess of paying them, and not with a reference to 
what is thek existing tmiount, flawed as it has been, in times of 
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iinc\’aiTipIcd public procligaHtj^ and in a currency of depie- 
ciMti’d viiJiio. Government , are naturally interested in sustain- 
ing tlie patronage of the Crown; and their official information 
gives them the means of bringing forward some phiiisible justi- 
fication for keeping every office, and every jialary, just as it now 
is. But the glaring facts wliicii we have stated, showing, that^ 
(hiring a period of vigorous and eiepensive war, the civil esta- 
blishmenls were almost all of them much lower than they now 
are in peace, are sufficient, we think, at once to expose the de- 
lusion ; and to prove beyond all dispute, both the practicabiJifv 
and tlic necessity of reducing all these cstabliwshmciits at least 
their former condition. 

Passing now from the Expenditure to the Income of the conn - 
try, theiv are two (jiiestions that naturally present themselves. • 
Whether the income is likely to be as high as it has 
been cstirnplcd by Ministers? fsreond^ What course js to be*' 
taken, in the event of its continued or progressive dcficien- 
<T? The diminished receipt, in the last October quarter, of 
1,100,000/., find the still further diminution of 150,000Z. up ter 
the ibth of^December, have naturally led many persons to ap- 
prehend, that the future income will be far short of the esti- 
mated amount of .50,753,937/. : But as the Excise revenue 
still keeps its ground, and as the general dt pression of trade, 
which has occasioned the ialling off in the Customs, may only 
be temporary, the trial may justly be said to be too- short to. 
justify any decided conclusion on the subject. The real wealth 
of the country, consisting in the rent of land, the proiits of 
trade, and the dividends on the debt, is undoubtedly still 
very great ; and w c would fain hope may be ultimately found 
equal to bear the whole burdens imposed on it. But if the 
income should fall so much below the estimated amount, that 
there should not be a sufficiency to pay the dividends (which 
will speedily be the case, if the Revenue continues to fall off 
for the future, as it has fallen of late), w^bat must then be done? 
Must the deficiency be made good by an annual Loan, or by 
impo.sing new Taxes; or must the plea of irresistible necessity 
he set forth, and the public creditor be deprived of a pait of 
his Dividend ? One of these three ways of proceeding must be 
pursued ; and, should the course of events impose upon Parlia--^ 
moot the necessity of choosing one of them, it will have a more 
/^{iffiepH perform, lliaii any^hatJias ever licCn imposed.on it. 

To„dbt^h, by annual loans, the means of paying die annual di- 

impossible ; and tlicrefove the choice 
^pul4 ^ die Imposition of new taxes after the failure 

‘ of tbe\ b)a iNio^ shown that ^he legitigiate sources of taxath>iv 
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w^e e^iliausted, the reduction, for a time at least, of die divi- 
dends of the public creditor#. Now, it is no doubt true, that 
the first duty of Government, in matters of finance, is to 
keep faith with the public creditor ; and it was on this principle 
* that Parliament imposed the new taxes of the last Session. But 
if, even with these new taxes, such a dijkit were to arise as we 
ar? now contemplating, it is impossible not to see, that a case 
would be made out lor the country, and against the stockholder, 
Xo which no Ibi'incr practice or acknovvledged principle would any 
ij^iger be applicable. So long as taxes can be levied from the free 
^poine of the subject, so long the most rigid faith must be kept 
the jmblic ciTditor. But, when they come to encroach on 
the capital^^ and, of course, to diminish those springs of wealth 
• i^om which ail expenditure must be supplied, their increase be- 
comes not only oppressive, but impoisibUy and their cessation a 
matter not of nominal, but actual necessity. In such a state of 
things, therefore, which can no longer be represented as ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur, we shall soon become familiar with 
other maxims tlnin those to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed j — and after having witnessed the facility with which the 
public was led to ap))rove of the application of the Sinking Fund 
to the cifrreiit expenses of the State, we should npt be at all 
surprised to find the reduction of the dividends become a topic 
of general speculation, and even a favourite project of finance. 
•We mean neither to argue the question here, nor to express 
any opinion of our ow'ii with regard to it ; but we have no 
iloubt that a multitude of plausible arguments will very speedily 
be mustered up for its support — and that, besides assimilating the 
purchasers of stock to the purchasers into any other concern, 
where the prospect of gain is compensated by the risk of loss, 
it will be strongly urged that they are, in strict justice, bound 
to submit to some deduction on account of the increased value of 
the currency, since the period when at least 300,000,000/. of 
the existing debt v/as borrowed. Had the depreciation been 
pp^nly avowed at the time, no subscriber could have objected 
to its bein^T. made a condition, that he should be repaid with a 
sum equal in value, though smaller in nominal extent, to what 
he had actually advanced. ^ * 

Those ^ings may become necessary. But even though they 
should be submitted to, they would afford but an impertect re- 
lief:^ For the practical evil is not in the paying of the dividends, 
m withdrawmg, by the loans, sueh an enormous pipportioi) 
of th# coital of the country from the auppirt of its productive 
iiid|]^ry4 The paymeit of the dividends is UtUe more than the 
much froiji the right hand to the left.* 

VOL. I. rro. j85r * E 
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The general wealth of the State is but little diminished by that 
operation; since, whether it be the contributor of the tax,* or 
the receiver of it, who consumes or accumulates so much va- 
lue, is a matter of little importance to the bulk of the com- 
munity. 

It is not, therefore, from means like these, that any effectual or 
permanent relief can be expected, since it is only by retrench- 
ing our expenditure, and by accumulating the savings from in- 
come, tliat the national capital can be increased. If this b** 
effected, there needs be no alarm about the revenue, or the d’- 
vidends, however appalling their nominal amount may appeafr. 
Tlie oiily policy about which we should be at all anxious, 
that which will build up again the dilapidated capital of the 
country, and secure, from the fruits of its industry, a surplus be-x 
yond the necessary charges and total expenditure of its owners.^ 
If this point were once gained, all the rest would soon foil into 
good order ; — and it is cliiefly as inconsistent with its attain- 
ment, that» the increase of taxation is to be dej)rccated. Some 
diminution, on the contrary, ought almost at any hazard to be 
effected: And, to make a beginning of so good a w\>rk, we 
would humbly suggest, that all those taxes wliich resti^aiii, or 
altogether prevent, the natural extension of our manflfacturcs, 
ought to be repealed ; — for ipstance, the tax of 5s. 6d, a lib. on 
the importation of raw silk ; — the effect of which ic, to limit our 
manufacture almost entirely to our home supply, and to give 
France a decided superiority in the foreign markets; since, 
but for this tax, we should have the raw material, particitlar- 
ly for all the coarser goods, at least as cheap as our neighbours, 
w'hom we already excel in skill and machinery. On the same 
principle, the taxes on cotton, foreign wool, hemp, flax, hides, 
so^ip, ashes, dyewoods, and all other things which are cither the 
raw materials, or necessary ingredients in our manufactures, 
ought to be repealed. If the revenue were lowered in this way 
to the amount of the three millions of new taxes imposed last Ses- 
sion, vre will venture to say, that the greatest benefits would result, 
not only, to our manufactures, but to the Reyeime itself; the great 
inci'ease of our manufactiu’es naturally increasing the consump- 
tion ol* ^11 taxed commodities, and consequently the producorof 
the other taxes. 

Another obvious means of Improving the national capital, 
would be the total extinction of those barbarous prohibitory du- 
ties which belcmg to the*oM and exploded system of exclud- 
ing If this system were once abandoned, ' 

of foreign goods which would be its ne- 
f would lead to increqged expprtatipn^ our 
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ojni manufactures; because. such an exportation would be the 
only way by which we could pay foreign countries for vvfmt 
they would send to us. Even if, iroin die cb'^tinacy of Fimiu e, 
we should be obliged to send bullion to pay Ibr her wines, the 
only effect would be, that we should have to send our cot- 
tons t>r hardware or woollens to America to obtain this bul- 
lion; so that for every 100/. worth of wine imported from 
France, we should send, either to France or some other coun- 
i value to the same amount of our own produce ; and our 
^icrchants who carried on this new traffic, would Juive the 
^ profits of it, in addition to the profits which they now make. 

If all these duties were diminished, so that one half should 
^easc in thVee years, and the other half in five years from this 
time, all who are now engaged in any business which might 
suffer by the competition with foreign goods, would have ample 
time to withdraw their capital from it, and invest it in some new 
employment. As we were the first to begin the system of ex- 
cluding foreign manufactures, wc must also be the first to get 
rid of it, in order to induce other countries again to follow our 
example. Without this, we cannot reasonably expect that they 
should move — and it is a step which we may take, not only in 
safety and without loss, but one which will redound greatly 
to our advantage, even if it should not be the object of iminc- 
, diate imitation. Should trade, and the spirit of industry, be thus 
freed from its shackles, at home and abroad, wt have no doubt 
tliat our national capital would speedily make such advances, as 
not only to afford a surplus of more than five millions beyond 
our expenditure, bu4 if the peace continued but a few years, to 
admit of our making a great effort of taxation to render the 
Sinking Fund equal to the liquidation of a very considerable por- 
tion of the debt. Such an effort should never be lost sight of, 
and ought most certainly to be made, whenever circumstances 
will allow it ; for, let the general prosperity of the country be 
what it may, our present enormous debt must be very much 
reduced, in ortler to place us in a state of security from finan- 
cial embarrassments, and to enable us to engage iii any war 
which our honour or our interest may render unavoidable. 

Before leaving the subject of the Public Revenue, we have a 
word to SOT on tw^o very important matters respecting it. The 
expense of collection in 1818 was 4,300,000/. The gross reve- 
aftei^eductihg drawbacks and allowances, was 58 millions. 
•The expense of collecting, therefore, was, and still is, something 
ittgw than 7 per cent. That this mav be very greatly reduced, 
18 wHaioJ^e the decided opinion of all who have ever examined 
a reyenue’^rHablishmeffTat any df the public offices. The num- 
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ber of persons employed in the Revenue was stated by Mr 
Rose to be about 8000; and to these must be added the Irish 
oflicers, probably 2000 more. Perplexed accounts ; complicat- 
ed processes for transacting business ;^, a multitude of contradic- 
tory laws ; numerous boards ; sinecure employments ; excessive 
salaries ; extravagant incidents and expenses, — are some few bf 
the causes of this profuse expenditure: If it were possible to re- 
duce it to 5 per cent, on the gross receipt of the Revenue, the. 
saving to the public would be greatly above a million. , ^ 

The last topic we have to notice concerning the Public In- 
come, is the Revenue of Ireland. At present, it yields to the. 
Exchequer only 4,500,000/. : And the whole annual expense of 
Ireland, including the charge on her debt, is 6,500,000/. The'^ 
two millions of deficii are paid by England — a burthen which is 
thcnatnral result of the Policy which has led her to govern Ireland 
for the last twenty-five years by a standing army. Now, since Ire- 
land is equal in.size, and superior in fertility to half of England and 
Wales, and has a population exceeding six millions, of inhabi- 
tants ; and as her taxes are nearly the same as those of England, 
— if all those measures were adopted which are wanting to conci- 
liate the people, and to estabfish an efficient civil power* in that 
country, so that there might be security to persons and proper- 
ty, the capital of England would naturally flow out in that direc- 
tion, and these taxes would give a much greater revenue than 
they have ever yet afforded. In Great Britain, the taxes amount 
to about 3/. 10s. a head ; in Ireland, to 15s. : But, if every thing 
were done that ought to be done, tp attach the people to the 
laws, and to promote order and tranquillity in the interior, 
Ireland might pay 30s. a head, and be a richer and a happier 
Country than she is at present. At this low rate, in comparison 
with the rate of Great Britain, Ireland would assist the general 
income of the United Kingdom with an additional revenue of 
nearly five millions a year. If, therefore, there should exist no 
better reason for acting justly and wisely towards her, than the 
profit which would be derived from such a course, this should 
be sufficient, in the present state of things, to induce the Ca- 
binet tc>» set at work, in good earnest, to render her great re- 
sources as available as they might be made to tlie financial in- 
terests of England. 

in holding out any probability of future financial prosperity,^ 
we are anxious to have it distinctly understood upon what grounds"^ 
we do so. Mf^ausittart stated, in his published Speech of last * 
J^esolutio^ he then proposed, contained o 
li^enit view of^what be consi^^r^ the 

]^C6 of the dountr}!.. 
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t6 say, that, if Parliament and the countiy rest satisfied witli 
this plan, bankruptcy and disaster can be at no great distance. 
The first war that occurs, will find the country with a capital 
depressed by the taxes which directl}^ obstruct industry; with a 
revenue scarc*ely able to pay the dividends on its debt ; and witli 
itejjfbt, not only undimini shed, but in all probability augment- 
et!. To save us from such a condition, we ai e very finniy of 
opinion, that all the measures which we have suggested are 
.absolutely indispensable. Nor would tlierc be found any real 
|difficulty in carrying them into execution. A government that 
'would form its resolutions upon the plain exigencies of the ])ub- 
lie service, and not on the conveniences or the sufiorings, the 
anticipated' complaints, or the probable calumnies of individinds 
enjoying the emoluments or the patronage of ofiice, would foci 
themselves strong in the support of all the honest part of the 
nation, and would soon have it in their power to confer far 
greater and more lasting benefits even on individuals, than any 
that .can ever be at the disposal of those who arc reduced to the 
miserable policy of governing by expedients. The abolition of 
all useless and sinecure offices ; the cutting down of all salaries, 
pensions, and allowances ; the sacrifice of patronage ; the tem- 
porary^ surrender even of revenue, and the resistance to old 
mercantile notions ; are become indispensably necessary, by the 
probability of a want of means to pay the dividends, ,by the in- 
tolerable evils and sufferings that would result ironi such an oc- 
currence, and by the certainly of our not being able to embark in 
' any new war, however we may be insulted, unless we can, dur- 
ing peace, brin^ about a complete regeaeration of our finances. 
We are placed in a situation which no longer admits of tempo- 
rizing or half measures. All the old rules of finance liave been 
set aside by the innovations of Mr Pitt, which gave to Govern- 
ment die unlimited contmand of the public purse. The cffectof 
his innovations must now be counteracted by others of nn op- 
posite character ; — and our only hopes of safety seem now to lie 
in those measures which will reform official extravagance, ex- 
tinguish restrictive commercial legislation, and pht down the 
every way ruihous^system of ^verning a Free People by .a Mili- 
tary Police. • 


ArtI III. Statistical Antials of the United States of America* 
Seybert. 4to. Philadelphia, 1618. 

MIJIhis is a book of character, and;authdr!M: 
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able service to our readers, by presenting them with a short epi- 
tome of its contents, observing the same order wliich has been 
chosen by the author. The wliole, wc conceive, will form a 
pretty complete picture of America, and teach us how to ap- 
protiate that country, either as a powerful eneftiy or a pro- 
fitable friend. Tlie first subject with wliich Mr Seybert begins, 
is the Population of the United States. * ' 

Populatioru — As representatives and direct taxes are appor- 
tioned among the differeiit States in proportion to their num-^ 
bers, it is provided for in the American Consliiution, that thcre^ 
shall be an actual einiiiicration of the peojilc every ten years. 
It is the duty of the marshals in each State to number the inha- 
bitants of their respective districts : and a correct copy of the 
lists, containing the names of the persons returned, must be set 
up in a public place within each district, before they arc trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State : — they arc then laid before Con- 
gress by the President* Under tins act three census, or enumer- 
ations of the people, have been already laid betbre Congress — for 
the years 17^0, 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790, tin- popula- 
tion of America' was 3,921,3*26 persons, of whom 697.697 were 
slaves. In 1800, the numbers were 5,319,762, of which 896,849 
were slaves. In 1810, the numbers were 7,239,903, of whom 
1,191,364 were slaves; so that at the rate at which free popula- 
tion has proceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in 
the United States, in a very little more than 22 years. ’The 
slave population, according to iM rate of proceeding in tlie same 
time, would be doubled in about 26 years. Tlic increase of the 
slave population in this statement is owing to the iinporlation of 
negroes between 1800 and 1808, especially in J806 and 1807, 
from the expected prohibition against injportation. The num- 
ber of slaves was also increased by the acquisitions of territory 
in Louisiana, where they constituted nearly half the population. 
From 1801 to 1811, the inbabitaiits of Great Britain acquired, 
an augmentation of 14 ])er cent. ; the American^, within the same 
period, were augmented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little importance to the United * 
States* In thc^ear 1817, by far'the most considerably year of 
emigratios, there arrived in ten of ^he principal porls^ of Aineric% 
from the Old World, 22,000 persons as passengers. The nutnlW 
of emigrants, from 1790 to IjBip, not supposed to have exceeded 
j6000 per annum; None of the separate States have been rctro- 
gradie i&Ttng these three enumerations, tbouglusome have 
iieid^ly The most reinarkable increase is that of New. 

from 340,120 in the year 1790, to 959j0^ , 
ymigratioj^from d^^a stcyn ; 
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em States is calculated at 60,000 persons per annum. In all 
the American enumerations, the males uniformly predominate 
in the proportion of about 100 to 92. Wc arc better off in 
Great Britain and Ireland, — where the women were to the men, 
by the census Of 1811, as 110 to 100. The density of popula- 
tionin the United States, is less limn 4 persons lo a scjiuirc mile ; 
thllfTJr Holland, in 1803, was 275 to the square mile; that of 
England and Wales, 169. So that the fifteen ])rovinces, which 
formed the Union in 1810, would contain, if they were us 

.thickly peopled as Holland, 135 millions souls. 

^ The next head is that* of Trade and Commaxe . — In 1790, the 

* Fjfports of the United States were above 19 millions dollars; 
in 1791, above 20 millions; in 1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 
S3 millions of dollars. Prior to 1795, there was no discrimi- 
nation, in the American Treasuiy accounts, between the ex- 
f)ortation of domestic, and the reexportation of foreign articles. 
In 1795, the aggregate value of the merchandise exported, was 
67 millions dollars, of which the foreign produce reexported 
was 26 millions. In 1800, the total value of exports was 94 
millions; 1^1805, 101 millions; and in 1808, when they ar- 
rived at their maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the 3 ear 
1809, fiT)m the ellects of the French and English Orders in 
Council, the exports fell lo 52 millions of dollars; in 1810, to 
66 millions ;• in 1811, to 61 millions. In the first year of the 

* war with England, to 38 millions ; in the second to 27 ; in the 
year 1814, when peace w'as made, to 6 millions. So that the 
exports of the republic, in six years, had tumbled down IVoin 
108 to 6 millions of dollars: After the peace, in the years 
1815-16-17,. the exports rose to 52, 81, 87 millions dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cotton was 85 millions pounds. 
In 1815, the sugar made oft the banks of the Mississippi w as 10 
millions pounds. In 1792, when the wheat trade was at the 
maximum, a million and an half of bushels w'ere exported. 
The proportions oT the exports to Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Holland, and Portugal, on an average of 10 years ending 1,812, 
are as 27, 16, 13, f2,’and 7 ; the actual value of exports to the 
ilominions of Great Britain,, in the three years ending 1804, 

* were constCCutively, in millions of dollars, 16, 17, 13. , 

Import^ir^Yxi J 791, the imports of the United States were 19 
millions; on an average of three consecutive years, ending 1 804 in- 
clusive, they. were58 millions ; in 1 806-7, they were I SSmillions ; 

^ and in iS^millions of dollars. The annual value of the ini- 

* pbits, on an average of three years ending 1804, .was 75,000,000, 

4^6 dominions of Great Britaiii furnished nearly one, 
ail average of three years ei^4l3ig in 1804, America 
imf^rted to* the aniotint of about 36 mU» 
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lions, and returned goods to the amount of about 23 millions. 
Certainly these are countries that have some better employment 
for their time and energy than cutting each other's throats, and 
may meet for more profitable purposes. — The American imports 
from the dominions of Great Britain, before the great American 
war, amounted to about 3 millions Sterling; soon after ll^e war, 
to the same : From 1805 to 1811, both inclusive, the average an- 
nual exportation of Great Britain to all parts of the world, in 
real value, was about 43 millions Sterling, of which one-fifth, 
or near 9 millions, was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Navigation. — Before thii revolutionary war, the 
American tonnage, whether owned by British or American 
subjects, was about 127,000 tons; immediately after that war, 
108,000. In 1789, it had amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 
279,000 was American property. In 1790, the total was 
605,825, of which 354,000 was American. In 1816, the ton- 
nage^ all American, was 1,300,000. On an average of three 
years, front! 1810 to 18 12,* both inclusive, the registered tonnage 
of the British empire was 2,459,000 ; or little more than double 
the American. 

Lands . — All public lands are surveyed before they are of- 
fered fof sale ; and divided into townships of 6 mile^ square, 
which are subdivided into 36 sections of one mile square, 
containing each 640 acres. The following lands are excqited 
from the sales. — One thirtv-sixth part of the lands, or a section 
of 640 Aci^fes in each townsliip, is uniformly reserved for the sup- 
port of schools;— seven entire townships, containing each 23,000 
acres, have been reserved in perpetuity for the support of learn- 
ing ;— -all salt springs and lead mines are also reserved. The 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and all the navigable rivers and waters 
leadii^ig into either, or into the river St Lawrence, remain com- 
mon highways, and for ever free to all the citizeils of the United 
States, without payment of any tax. * All the pther public lands, 
not thus excepteef, are ofiered for public sale in quarter sec-- 
tions of 160* acres, at a pnee not less th^n 2 dollars per acre, 
and as much more as they will fetch by public auction. It was 
formerly the duty of the Secretai^^of the Tpeasui 7 to superin*p 
tend th» sale of lands. In 1812, ah office^ denominated the 
General Land-Office, was institutedt The public lands sofi 
prior to the opening of tibe land-offices, amounted to one mil- 
lion and a half of acres. The ag^egate of * since t]he 

of the land-offices, NW. of the rfv^r (>b&>, to the end, 
amounted to 8,469,644 acres; and the purr 


r^$<i;l!B,000,000 dollars. 
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l^ulated at 400,000,000 acres. In the year? 1817 there were 
Isold above two millions acres, 

Pvst^Ojfficc . — In 1789, the number of post-offices in the Unit- 
ed States was 75; the amount of postajrc 38,000 dollars; the 
miles of post-road 1800. In 1817, the mimber of post-offices 
yas Si-Jjf) : the amount of postage 961,000 dollars; and the 
extent of post- roads 51,600 miles. 

Revenue , — The revenues of the United States are derived from 
the Customs ; from duties on distilled spirits, carriages, snufli 
refined sugar, auctions, stamped paper, goods, wares, and mcr- 
chandisc manufiictuvoll within the United States, houseliold fur- 
niture, gold and silver watches, and postage of letters; from 
monies arising from the sale of public lands, and from fees on 
letters-patent. Tlie following arc the duties paid at the custom- 
house for some of the principal articles of importation : — 7^ per 
cent, on dyeing drugs, jewelleiy, and watch- work; 15 per cent, 
on hempen cloth, and on all articles manufactured from iron, 
tin, brass, and lead — on buttons, bucklfcs, china, earthen-ware, 
and dass, except window glass; 25 per cpnt. on cotton and 
w'oollen goods, and cotton twist ; SO per ceht. on carriages, lea- 
ther, and leather manufiictures, &c. 

Th(? average annual produce of the Customs, between 1801 
and 1810, born inclusive, was about 12 millions dollars. In the 
year 18 14, -the customs amounted ow/t/ fo Joitrmillions \ and, in 
the year 1815, the first year after the war, rose to 37 millions. 
From 1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 65 percent. 

' of the American revenues ; loans 26 per cent. ; and all other 
branches 8 to 9 per cent. They collect their customs at about 
4 per cent.; — the English expense of collection is 67. 2s. Cd. 
per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely trifling to the consiiirier — 
not a penny per gallon. The number of distilleries is about 
1 5^000. The licenses produce a very inconsiderable sum. The 
tax laid upon carriages in 1814, varied from fifty dollars to one 
^dollar, according to the value of the ftiachine. In the year 
. 1801, there were more than fifteen thousand carriages of differ- 
' ent descriptions paying duty. The furniture-tax seems to have 
been & very singular species of tax, laid on during the last war. 
It was an ad mlorem duty upon all flie furniture in any man’s 
'possesti<m, the value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture 
cannot i^ll^!snated w^ithout dtnniciliai^ visits — nor domiciliary 
: visits alloa^ without tyranny and vexation. An information 
^^aid a new arm-chair, or a clandestine, sideboard — a 

a conviction cbhsiequj^lll npon it— have 
the ^pearance df hkiglish than'^^^erlcan liberty. 
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The license for 9, watch, too, is purely Englisli. A truly free 
Englishman walks out covered with licenses. It is impossible 
to convict him. He has paid a guinea for his powdered head' — a 
guim^a for the coat of arms upon his seals — a three-guinea li- 
cense for the gun he carries upon his shoulder to ^hoot game ; 
and is so fortified with permits and official sanctions, that the 
most eagle-eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling advan- 
tage over him. 

America has borrowed, between 179J and 1815, one hundred 
and seven millions of dollars, of which forty-nine millions were 
borrowed in 1813 and 1814. The internal revenue in the year 
1815 amounted to eight millions dollars; the gross revenue of 
the same year, including the loan, to fifty-one millions dollars. 

Army . — During the late war with Great Britain, Congress au- 
thorized the raising of G!2,000 men for the armies of the United 
States, — though the actual number raised never amounted to 
half that force. In February 1815, the army of the United 
ed States did not amount to more than 32,000 men ; in January 
1814, to 23,000. * The recruiting service, as may be,, easily 
conceived, where the w'ages of labour are so high, goes on 
very slowly in America. The military peace establishment 
was fixed in 1815 at 10,000 men. The Americans are for- 
tunately exempt from the insanity of garrisoning httle rocks 
and islands all over the world 5 nor would they lavish millions 
upon the ignoble end of the Spanish Peninsula — the most 
useless and extravagant possession with which any European 
power was ever afflicted. In 1812, any recruit Jionourably dis- 
charged from the service was allowed three months’ pay, and 
160 acres of land. In 1814, every non-commissioned officer, 
musician and private, who enlisted and was afterwards lipnour- 
ably discharged, was allowed, upon . such discharge, 32Q acres.' 
The enlistment was for five years, or during the war. The 
wHdow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who was killed 
or died in the service of the United States, was entitled to 
ceive the same bounty in land. - ^ v . 

Every free white male between 18 and 45, is liable to bgcall-r 
cd out in the militia, which is stated, in official papers, to ar ^ 
mount to ^748,000 persons. ^ 

Navy.f--On the 8th of June 1765, the bad only^ 

one vessel of war, die Alliance j and that waa th^gkt to be 
too it was sold ! The the powers 

fir^ them to form a navy;; which, in ttSTi atnount^; 

Britain was signed % '18J4j| gt 
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to three frigates. In 1814, besides a great increase of frigates, 
four seventy- fours were ordered to be built In 1816, in consc- 
queni(;e of some brilliant actions of their frigates, the naval ser- 
vice had become very popular throughout tlie United States. 
One million df dollars were appropriated annually, for eight 
y ears, to the gradual increase of the navy; 9 seventy-fours * and 
l^Tofty-four gun ships were ordered to be built. Vficiuit and 
unappropriated lands belonging to the United States, fit to pro- 
duce oak and cedar, were to be selected for the use of the navy. 
The peace establishment of the marine corps was increased, 
and six navy yards were established. We were surprised to 
find Dr Seybert cpmplaiuing of a want of ship timber in Ame- 
rica. Many persons (he says) believe that our stock of live 
■ 'oak is very considerable*; but, upon good authority wo have 
been told, in 1801, that supplies of live oak from Georgia will 
be obtained v/ith great difSciilty, and that tlie larger pieces are 
very scai cc. ’ In treating of naval affairs. Dr Seybert, with a 
very diflbrent purpoie in view, pays the following involuntary 
tribute to the activity and efiect of our late naval warfare against 
the Americans. 

* For a Jong time the majority of the people of the United States 
was opposed to an extensive and permanent Naval establishment ; and 
the force authorized by the Legislature, until very lately, was in- 
tended for temporary purposes. A Navy was considered to be be- 
' , yond the financial means of our country ; and it was supposed the 
people would not submit to be taxed for its support; Our brilliant 
suc( fss in the late war, has changed the public sentiment on this 
subject ; many persons who formerly opposed the Navy, now consi- 
der it as an essential means for our defence. The late transactions 
on the borders of the Chosapeak Bay, cannot be forgotten; the ex- 
“^^tent of that immense estuary enabled the enemy to sail' triumphant 
into the-^ interior of the United States. For hundreds of miles along 
tfie 'jghores of that great Bay, our people were insulted ; our townst 
w^t^e ravaged and destroyed ; a considerable population was teazed 
and irritated ; depredations were hourly committed by an enemy who 
could penetrate into the bosons of the country, without our being able 
-to molest him whilst he kept on the water. By the time a sufficient 
force was collected, .to check bis operations in one situation, his ships 
had already transported him to another, which was feeble, ^d offer- 
ed a« bo^y tp; . An army epuhl make no resistance to this mode 
• of the pppple were annoyed; and they suffered in the field 

qid^ to of jpabiUty to cheqk' those who fa^ad the do-^ 

tqjfnion upim,d^wat^s^ inhabitants who were in, the imme- 
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cliate vicinity, were not alone affected by the enemy ; his operatioha 
extended their influence to our great towns on the Atlantic coast $ 
domestic intercourse and internal commerce were interrupted, .whilst 
that with foreign nations was, in some instances, entirely suspended. 
The Treasury documents for 18t4«, exhibit the phehomenon of the 
State of Pensylvania not being Veturned in the list of the exporting 
States* We were not only deprived of revenue,. but our expendi- 
tures were very much augmented. It is probable the amount of the 
expenditures incurred on the borders of the Cliesapeak, would have 
been adequate to provide naval means for the defence of those wa- 
ters : the people might then have remained. at home, secure from de- 
predation in the pursuit of their tranquil occupations. The expen- 
ses of the Government as well as of individuals, Were very much aug- 
mented for every species of transportation. Every thing had to 
conveyed by land carriage. Our communication with tlie ocean wag 
.cut off. One thousand dollars were paid for the transportation of 
.each of the thirty-two pounder cannon from Washington city to 
Lake Qntario, for the public service. Our ibads became almost im- 
passable from the heavy loads which were carried over them. These 
facts should induce us, in times of tranquillity, to provide for the na- 
tional defence, and execute such internal improvements as cannot be 
effected during the agitations of war. * p. 679. 

Expendihire . — The President of the United States* receives 
about 6000/. a year ; the Vice-President about 60O/. ; the de^ 
puties to Congress have B dollars per day, and 4^ dollars for 
every 20 miles of journey. Tlie First Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives receives about 750/. per annum ; the Secretary of 
State, 1200/.; the ^Postmaster General, 750/,; the Chief Jus- 
tice of tbe United StaieS| 1000/.; a Minister Plenipotentiary^ 
2200/. per annum. There are, doubtless, reasons why there 
should be two noblemen appointed in this country as Postm^ 
ters General, with enormous salaries, neither of whom, know a 
twopenny post letter from a general one, and where further re- 
trenchments are stated to be impossible. This is clearly a oise 
to which that impossibility extends. But these are matters where 
h pre^tf ation of understanding is called for ; and good subjects 
arie not to reason, but to ]pay. however, we were ever ito 
Indulge in the Saxon practice of looking into oat own affairs, 
iiopoi^nt documents might be derived friSm. these Aim- 
salatics. Jonathan, for in^nce, sees no reason why ^ 
of his Hott^ of CofnnkOhS: should dwve emdumenfa 
to the ainOuitt ^ 6000 or 7000/. per hnnuto ; 
and arithihiCdcal.: total expdndi- 

States variedi'‘’bi^#e^%7 and 1811 both* 
t6 17 millions from 1812 to 1814, 
these ibis countryi''the 
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expenditure was consecutively 22, 29, and 38 millions dollars. 
Tne^ptal expenditure of the United States, for 14? years from 
1791 to 1814, was 333 millions dollars; of wliicli, in the three 
last years of ^ar with this country, from 1812 to 1814, there 
were expended 100 millions of dollars, of which only 35 were 
sufJj^ied by revenue, the rest by loans and government paper. 
The sum total received by the American Treasury from the 3d of 
March 1789 to the 31st of March 1816, is 354 millions dollars ; 
of which 107 millions have been raised by loan, and 222 mil- 
lions by the customs and tonnage : so that, exclusive of the re- 

* venue derived from loans, 222 parts out of 247 of the American 
revenue, have been derived from foreign commerce. In the 
mind of any sensible American, this consideration ought to pre- 
vail over the few splendid actions* of their half-dozen frigates, 
which must, in a continued war, have been, with all their bra- 
very and activity, swept from the face of the ocean by the superior 
force and equal bravery of the English. It would be the height 
of madness in America to run into another naval war with this 
country, if it could be averted by any other means than a sacri- 
fice of proper dignity and character. They have, comparative- 
ly, no kind revenue ; jwid, in spite of the Franklin and Giier-- 
rierCj though lined with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, 
they must sqpji be ^duced to the same state which has been 

• described by Dr Seybert, and from which they were so oppor- 
tunely extricated by the treaty of Ghent. David, Porter, and 
Stephen Decatur, are very brave men ; but they will prove an 
unspeakable misfortune to their country, if they inflame Jona- 
than into a love of naval glory, and inspire him with any other 

if^foye of war than that which is founded upon a determination 
not to submit to serious insult and injury. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory ; — Taxes upon every article which cu- 
tely into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot— taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, bear, feel, 

^ smell, taste — taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion — taxes 
on every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at^home — 
taxes oh the raw material— taxes oh every fresh value that is 
Added to it by the industry of man — taxes on the sauce which 

D pers man’s appetite, and tlie drug that restores him to 
th— on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope 
* which hangs the crimfnal— on the poor man’s salt, and the rich 
man’s spice— on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 
the bride— at bed or b^arid, couchant or levant, we must nay : — 
The schoolboy' whips his taxecf top— the beardless youth msif 
2 
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rages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road and' 
the dying Englishman pouring his medicine, which hasypaid 
7 per cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 pei* cent. — ^flings Wm- 
aelfback upon his chintz-bed which has paid 22 per cent.— 
makes his will on an eight pound stamp, - and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary who has* paid a license of an huneffed 
pounds for the privilegeof putting him to death. His whole pro- 
perty is then immediately taxed fFora 2 to 10 percent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel ; his virtues are handed down »ta posterity on taxed 
marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers, — to be taxed nO 
more. In addition to ml this, the habit of dealing with large 
sums will make the Government avaricious and profuse; and* 
the system itself will infallibly generate the base vermin of spies 
and informers, and a still more pestilent race of political tools 
and retainers of the meanest and most odious description ; — 
while the prodigious patronage which the collecting of this 
splendid revenue will throw into the hands of Government, will 
invest it with so vast an influence, and hold out such means 
and temptations to corruption, as all the virtue and public spirit, 
even of republicans, will be unable to resist. ^ 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when* he sees the 
rabble huzzaing at the heels of the truly 2 ^spectable Decatur, 
or inflaming the vanity of that still more popular leader, whose . 
justification has lowered the Character of his Government with 
fdl the civilized nations of the world. 

Debt . — America owed 42 millions dollars after the revolu- 
tionary war; in 1790, 79 millions; in 1803, 70 millions; and 
in the beginning of January *18 12, the public debt was dimi-^*, 
nished to 45 millions dollars. After the last war with Eng- 
land, it had risen to 123 millions; and so it stood on the 1st 
January 1816. The total atnount carried to the credit of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, on the 31st December 1816, 
was about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan — and thus has it been gpvcrned. 
In his honest endeavours to better bis situation, and in his man* 

Jy purpose of resisting injury and insult, we most cordially sym- 
pathSe. We hope he will alwayis continue to watch and sus- / 
pect his Government as he now does — romen\bering, that it is • 
the constant tendency of those entrusted with power, to conceive 
that they enjoy it by their own merits, and tor their 'own use, 
and pot by delemuion, and for the benefit of others. Thus tar " 
we are the friends and admirers of Jonathan : But he must not 
grow ^iti and ambitious; or allpw.bimself to be dazzled bv that, 
jg^laxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper scribbleta 
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endeavour to persuade thelir supporteri^^tliat they are the greaN 
^tj^he most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral 
peope upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous 
on this side (tf the Atlantic — and, even on the oilier, we should 
imagine, must be rather humiliating to the rciwouable part of 
tl?!je population,, Xhe Americans are a brave, industrious, and 
acute people ; but they have hitherto given no indications of ge- 
nius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in their mo- 
rality or character. They are but a recent offset indeed from 
England ; and should make it their chief boast, for iiuiny gene- 
rations to come, that they are sprung from the same race with 
Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. Considering their num- 
^bers, indeed, and the favourable circumstances in which they 
have been placed, tliey have yet done marvellously little to as- 
sert the honour of such a descent, or to show that their English 
blood has been exalted or refined by their republican train- 
ing and institutions. Their Franklins and Washingtons, and 
all the other sages and heroes of their revolution, were born 
and bred subjects of the King of England, — and not among the 
freest or most valued of his subjects : And, since the period of 
their separation, a far greater proportion of their statesmen and 
artists and political writers have been foreigners, than ever oc- 
curred before in the history of any civilized and educated peo- 
ple. Duriri^ the thirty or forty years ol’ their independence, 
tj^ey have done absolutely nothing for the Science^, for the Arts, 
for Literature, or even for tiie statesinun-like studies of Politics or 
Political Economy. Confining ourselves to our own country, 
and to the period that has elapsed since t/ie^ had an independ- 
ent existence, we would ask, Where are their Foxes, their Burkes, 
-their Sheridans, their Windhams, their Horners, their Wilbcr- 
forces ?-— where their Arkwrights, their Watts, their Da vys? — 
their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys and Mal- 
thuses ? — their Poisons, Parrs, Burneys, or Blomfiolds ?— 
their Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes ? — their 
Sidddnses, Kembles, Keans, or O’Neils? — their Wilkies, Lau- 
rences, Chantrys ?-— dr their parallels to the hundred other 
names that have spread themselves over the world froni^our lit- 
tle island in the course of the last thirty years, and blest or de- 
lighted mankind by their works, inventions, or examples? Jn 
so far as w^e know, there is no such parallel to be produced 
from the whole annals of' this self-adulating race. In the four 
.quarters of the globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to 
an American ploy? or looks at an American picture or suitue? 
What does the world yet owe to American phj^sicians or sur- 
gedns ? What new suustances have their chemists discovered?; 
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or what old ones liavo they ana1yz€lt1 ? What new constella- 
tions have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans 
what have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks oA of 
American glasses? or eats from American j)lati^s? or wears 
American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets? — 
Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments of, Elp- 
rope is every sixth man a Slave, whom his Icllow-creaturcs may 
buy mid soil and torture ? 

When these queslioiis are fairly and' favourably ansivered, 
their laudatory epithets may be allowed : But, till that can be 
done, we would seriously advise them to" keep clear of superla- 
tives. 


Aiit. IV. A Critical Exammation of the First Principles of 
Geology: in a Series of Ijssays. By G. B. Gueexough, 
President of the Geological Society, F. 11. S. F. L. S. , 8vo. 
pp. 340. London, 1819. 

I " 

TT^e are partial, perhaj)s, to this book, from its hostility to 
that geological dogmatism with which we have been so 
often oflended, and its patronage of that wholesome scepticism 
to which w'e have always been so much incHr^^J ; and yet, if it 
had fallen in less happily with our own ojSinions, We think we 
should have had the candour to say, that we had never before 
with such a ireasurc of information, and so much bold and free 
reasoning in so small a volume, mid on such a subject. We 
have no time at present to grapple with tlie author's arguments ; 
and it is extremely difliculi to give any continuous abstract, or 
analysis of statements already so compactly arrayed. But we^- 
must endeavour to give our readers some notion of their gene- 
ral tenor, and shall touch on some of the more prominent fea-* 
tufes of each Essay — referring to the work itself for a great 
variety of important particulars, and especially for a rich display 
•f illustrations and examples. 

Essay 1. On Stratification . — prom a great oollection of con- 
tradictory passages in the writings of eminent geologists, Mr 
G. proves, not only that the. stratification of granite, and some 
other rocks, is a point not yet ascertained; but that some of 
the main principles connected with the doctrine of stratifica- 
tion in general, are by no m^tis satk&cforily e&tabliidied; 

alpiough the parallel planes e^ilnted by the surfaces, 
of beds, may frequently have been eweted by alter-» 

Date su^iensioiis and renewals of de|fositions, yet the samo^ 
^enomehon is often produced by oth£r causes; as in basaltic 
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pillars, in backs and cutter^ in the laminae of crystals, &c. Be*- 
sii^, the greater or less Trequency of the recurrence of pa^ 
rall^ planes depends on, the nature of the substances deposit- 
ed,— granite, p orphyry, serpentine trap, salt and clialk, j)resent- 
ing themselves in thiclc masses, argillite in flakes, and sandstone 
and oolite in beds of moderate thickness. The larger divisions 
of'rocks, too, are often not parallel to the laminic of which 
they are composed : way-boards, or partings, seem to depend 
no less on the nature of the adjoining rocks, than on the rir- 
cumstances which may be supposed to have attended their for- 
‘^hation. At the junction of two kinds of roCk, wc often find a 
mutual impregnation of their respective substances ; the con- 
temporaneous veins of one stratum sometimes penetrate into 
rthat wliicfi is contiguous to it ; and deedmpo^tion or torrcfac- 
tion will frequently reveal stratification which was formerly la- 
tent. From all these circumstances we arc warranted to in- 
fer, that* adjoining strata may, in some instances, be contem- 
poraneous, and that, at all events, stratification is not wiiformly 
the effect of alternate cessations and repetitions of deposition. 

Mr G. shows, in like manner, that a great diversity of opi- 
nion obtains relative to the position of roocs, and that, though 
vertical planes occur more frequently among those of primitive 
than amoifg^-those of secondary character, yet every rock, in 
different pai;^^ or'Tl^ourse, exhibits both the vertical and ho- 
> rizonlal position, as is copiously illustrated by examples. 

then confronts the arguments which have been alleged in 
Tavour of the original horizontality of strata, with those which 
have been urged m support of their original vertidality, or, at 
least, of their high inclination to the horizon ; stating, at the 
same time, with his usual candour, the difficulties which press 
*on the^ different hypotheses which have been advanced with a 
view to account for such an inclination. This abstract or sum- 
mary of the conflicting arguments is drawn up with great talent 
and admirable brevit 3 % The curvatures and angularities of mi- 
neral masses and strata, with the Consideration of their proba* 
ble causes, likewise pass under his review. 

* It is supposed by Mr Playfair, ’ he observes, * that the Curvature is 
generally, ir hot universally, simple, like the superficies of a^cylinder, 
not^quble like that of a sphere ;~tliis is a mistakei — As an instance 
. of extending in both directional we mayiftxentioti mantle^s^ap- 

ed strata This a|^{i»^rance, thou^ it hits been ixfost in pri* 

tnithrjs robkiV ia bjr do means pecidiar tb th^ : in the north of England 
^4lie HtnestonC mantles round the sidle ; t|^. doal^measorea of 
^ shiire mantle rodiid the limestone.4««r Wlmn masses or : 
upon every side; towards a certidn pi^t, thejc.are sgid to be baaiii^ 
itoped. Such is the disposition oftibe moufitain limestone at Ormsaf 
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head) of lUe coal in South Wales, of , the chalk in die north of Ire- 
land. — The clam-shell cave at Staffa was probably so named, from 
the conchoidal form which it derives from curvature in the str^. — 

It is suposed that on the great Clec hill in Shropshire, there are no 
less than seven distinct coal-fields ; the principal of them is covered 
by basalt, which varies in thickness from 60 yards to 0, though this 
coal held is only two miles in length, and one and a half in breadth : 
the strata dipping to a common centre, the thickness diminishes to- 
wards the circumerence. — Another coal-field, a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, situate on the same hill, crops out in both directions. — 
In all these cases, the curvature is plainly not cylindrical, but sphe- ^ 
rical. ' 

In the same spirit, this intrepid reasoner attacks tlie Hut- 
tonian notion of a horizontal elevation of the strata while in a 


flexible and ductile state; and observes, 1. that such a stsft'* 
could have no existence, there being in these substances no in*- 
termediate stage between fluidity and consolidation : 2. thai: the 
operation of the alleged cause would have given rise to other 
indications of disturbance, which do not actually appear': 3. 
that in many ‘cases, no such cause can have operated, as the 
curved strata rest on horizontal ones, whicli betray no sym- 
})toms of curvature: 4-. that even supposing its operation to 
have taken place, the efiects ought to have been different 
from actual appearances: 5. that the hypf‘<l:vSjis cWs not ac- 
count for curvature in horizontal strata: ‘and, laStl^y that tbe 
conformity of diflerent strata is another circumstance fatal to 
this hypothesis. ^ There is no species of rock in which tlic 

* curves are more frequent, or more fantastical, than grey wacke 

* slate : this rock, wc know, in many instances, alternates With 

‘ conglomerate, the pebbles of whicli are ^disposed in such a . 

* manner, that it would be impossible for them to remain an ^ 
‘ instant in the place which they occupy, if the cement which 

‘ coimects them together were to become soli. The conglo- 
‘ raerate, therefore, and consequently the slate which alternated 

* with it, coukl not have been elevated till after its consolida- 


t^n« If^ then, as the Huttonians sa^, it was not consolidated 
till after it was ciirved ; neither was it elevated tilL^fier it was 
‘ curved: in other wpids, the effect iwceded ; 

Re^dNmg die princ^t^ i$i^crtfstaUizaiw\ as alik^ > 

to jtbe phenomenon curvature^ Mr . 

:|Wi ft;, wy dejfpd: foniittoea' * 

. ... . .... 
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l^tniy admit of a plausible explanation on one or otlier of these 
mm principles. In conclusion, he thus puts his brother geo- 
to the questim : 

* Where a rock is stratified^ is it necessarily bound by parallel sur- 
faces ? if so, let us hear no more of mantle-shaped, saddle-sliaped, 
shield-shaped, basin-shaped, trough-shaped stratification. Are its 
surfaces necessarily parallel to those of the adjoining rock ? If so, 
let us hear no more of unconformable and overlying stratification. — 
Is it sufficient that parallelism shall be found in a portion of the rock ? 

, Let us never hear of substances being unstratified ? Or must it ex- 
pend through the entire’ mass? Let us hear no more of strata. 

^Shfl^^ftminse of flagstone, the folia of slate, are these strata ? Are 
masses of i^ur hundred feet thick strata ? Is there any assignable limit 
ffb^iheir thickness or tenuity ? — When one set of parallel planes 
grosses another, are both sets to be called strata, or neither, or only one 
of them ? And if one only, by what rule are we to be guided in dis- 
tinguishing the real from the counterfeit ? — Must the beds be so 
arranged, as to convey to the observer the idea of deposition alter- 
nately suspended and renewed ? If this is not necessary, how is the 
parallelism derived from stratification, to be distinguished from paral- 
lelism resulting from other causes ? and of what use is it to know 
whether a substance is stratified or not ? If it is necessary, where 
two obseH^have imbibed contrary impressions, how shall we de- 
termine whi|irff*i2^^wo is right? — Let him who can answer these 
>question8 resf assured^hat he has a distinct idea of stratification. * 

^ geology, as in many other sciences, the loose use of words 
Sk the great source of perplexity. Until the precise import of 
the term stratification^ for example, be settled and understood, 
the positive assertion of one observer will be met by the posi- 
tive contradiction of another ; the combatants will continue to 
j ^aste th eir strength in air, and the truth will only be made 
more inextricable oy their contention. The more general terih 
disposition^ may, perhaps, be sometimes employed with less risk 
of ambiguity ; and the definitions which some of the French 
writeii have given of coudic, litj hanc^ &c. may, probably, sug- 
gest eome useful distinctions. While, on the whole, we cor- 
dially (ibneur in the general ^irit, and in 1% style of reasoning 
mamfosted^in this important Essay, we may be -permitted to ex- 
pross^:j^4esir^ that a few ofthe arguments which are so formal- 
ly coouiiced, had been somewhat more fully developed. ^ 

Essay iL is cm tks ^ the Eaf^h, Qn the smiosttiptf 
that the earth'^s stirface ^as originally re- 

sult of rotation^on its axU would 
vaiionsof philoamkers have it aett^^ 

nanlely, a spheroia flattened at the pol^. ^ (lehce tttvbng pre* 
mmptive argument in favour of the original fluidity of its. supers 
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ficijil materfiils— an argument which is powerfully confirmed bj|f 
a» examination of those materials, which bear evident mark&^ 
luiving once existed in a soft or fluid state, and most of thm ia 
aqueous solution or suspension. The quantity of^water requi* 
site for such a condicfon of things, and its subsequent disappear** 
aiicc, may be points of difficult explanation ; but how few ^ the 
phenomena of nature are we capable of explaining in a satisfac^ 
tory manner ? The Huttonians, indeed, profess not to go back 
to the original state of our planet, and, therefore, dispense with 
a former prevalence of waters ; but then they are more pressed 
with difficulties than other theorists, when they labour to de-** ^ 
duce the present figure of the earth from the constant teaf^unti 
wear of its surface, and from the production of new lands, 
vated, at indefinite periods, from the bottom of the sea — twp 
causes which, it should seem, would balance each other, and^ 
conseqiientlyr produce no effect. 

In r^ard to the actual figure of* the cailh, or tlie inequalities 
on its surface, i Mr Greenough first endeavours to show its pro- 
ximate, and, afterwards^ its more remote causes, — keeping, how- 
ever, out of view tlie changes produced by volcanoes, coral reefs, 
drifting of sands,, and calcareous concretions, as he perfect- 
ly acquiesces in Cuvier’s account of these partial y^^ularities. 
From a very, copious induction, he arrives conclu-,' 

sion, that the interstices between mountain' and niils have beer 
produced, for the most part, by the removal of matter wfeicK ■ 
previously occupied them. Advancing a step farther, he demon • 
strates the inadequacy of our present seas and rivers to effec^t 
the excavation of extensive valleys, whence he- is led to infer 
the operation of a dclufjo, or violent rush of waters, which has 
swept over every part of the globe. The consideration of the^a 
positions necessarily involves that of the agrceiment Sf strata 
smd rocks, on opposite sides of valleys,, rivers,, and channels of 
die sea, as well us the transference of masses of granite to the 
detached and problematical spots on which they are now fi3und : 
and both these topics are discussed with ability and candour* 
Another argument is deduced from the natijire of bowlder-* 
Stones,^ and alluvial depositos, which, every wb^^n^cate the 
tracet ^f running waterr seem to have proceeded iBroin* ldie> 
breaking up of rocks at a liigb^ level than themselves. It has 

tliai^ ihf maaiBea of tliese ahb- 
«ie pamot liock; and dial 
frotn'dietr mt 

' hardest^and most indestrnctibl^ 

that '^ Stibsmncss which break 
* eubio m hexagotud blocks^* foimd at a greater distanca^ 
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^ from their native place than those which break into blocks, 
angles of which are acute.* The enumeration of grjiiiite 
ers in various quarters of the world, evinces the futility 
of the theory which slides them into the north of Germany on 
the ice. 

One of the most striking of the quotations by which he en- 
deavours to discredit the notion, of Rivers being sulFicient to ac- 
count for the transportation eff such bodies, is the following 
from a late traveler in Spain, ‘ who bestowed much attention 
on this -subject, and thiiiks, that rivers, flowing under ordinary cir- 
i^cum^nces, are incompetent to transport to any distance, not only 
iSbl^^Ssal bloolis, but moderately-sized gravel. 

« From the singularity of their appearance, ” he says, “ there are 
Tew pebbles which it would be so easy to recognise, as those in the 
ifced of the Henarcs, near St Fernandez. If they ever moved at 
all, they ought, in the course of ages, to have found their way into 
the Tagus a little way off; but there is not one of them in the 
'J agus. 

‘ At Sacedon, the Tagus is full of limestone pebbles : lower down, 
at Aranjuez, there are none. Nobody has ever seen granite pebbles, 
large or small, in the Ebro, nor blue stones veined witli white ; yet 
the Cinc^ mst before it joins the Ebro, abounds in them. 

‘ WhitS y^ d red pebbles of quartz are found in the bed df the 
Noxera, i^liicirTiw«.^ise falls into the Ebro ; but in the Ebro is 
^found nothing of the'^kind. The Guadiana in different parts of its 
flows over pebbles, similar to those found in the strata of tha 
■^adjacent hills ; but those which occur half a league up the stream, 
never mix with those which occur half a league down ; and at Ba- 
dajos, stones of this , kind, being no longer found in the ^cliffs, are 
no longer found in the river. — At the source of thcrLoire arc pebbles 
innumerable ; lower down, at Nevers, only sand. .^Jn the Yonne 
^$¥7*^bove Sens, are flints in abundance ; for they abound in the 
banks of the Yonne, about Joigny. The Yonne falls into the Seine 
above Paris ; but who ever saw any of these flints at dm Pont-ncuf, 
or any pebble whatever, round or angular ? 

‘ Near the Perte du^lihone you cross the river of the Valoisinc, 
which tis full .of pebbles, .because the country it flows through is 
full of^them. At one. place, this river tumbles into a kind of ca- 
vern: If pe&iiLes .were carried down by rivers, the cavern ought to 
contain them in abundance ; it does not contain one. Oh my way 
to Geneva, I threw some stones, which 1 had marked so that I 
might know them again, into this river, just above its fall; and 
there I found them on my return. They had. not advanced an inch 
during my absence^ ~ The Rhone, Garonne, and Adour rivers, re- 
markable for ^the quantity of pebbles they run over ,m one part of 
course! have only sand at their mouth. ’ ” 
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On the subject of the larger blocks which have evidcntl^^ 
travelled, he afterwards observes, '' 

‘ A late naturalist (M. Deluc), wlio, dying in the fulness of yearefleft 
behind him a name much too respectable to prevent his errors from be* 
ing contagious, advanced a very extraordinary hypothesis, to explain 
the blocks so frequent on the Jura, and in Northern Germany; he sup- 
posed these blocks to have been dirown up by the expansive power 
of gas, generated at the time of tlieir formation, and to have fallen 
where we now find them ; that Is, resting upon beds of limestone and 
sandstone, the pedestal on which they rest unshattered. How blocks 
of such enormous weight and magnitude, could fall upon beds so 
fragile, without fracturing them, it is not easy to discover ; 
bow such an event could happen before these beds were in existence ; 
for, 1 suppose, no one will claim for the mountains of Jura so high an 
antiquity as is conceded to Mont Blanc. — It is some palliatioir,^. 
however, of this hypothesis, that it was constructed at a time when 
the imaginations of all men were so dazzled by the brilliant disco- 
veries then making, in pneumatic chemistry, that it was almost as 
difficult to speculate without gas, as to breathe without air. — The 
circumstance (tf primitive blocks resting so frequently upon second- 
ary beds, furnishes an argument equally conclusive against tiu^ opi- 
nion, that these blocks are only the survivors of a catastrophe by 
which the adjoining parts of the strata to which they b||^i£ed were 
destroyed. * 

Mr Greenough meets the material objections to Jiis doctrine 
with no less vigour than he states the arguments in its favour 
and, although we cannot accompany him through the detaiisj^^ 
we very earnestly recommend to the perusal ot our geologi- 
cal readers, his excellent remarks on fossil, animal, and ve- 
getable remains, and on the hasly and crude conceptions which 
have been formed of continuous ridges of mountains. The 
diluvian catastrophe he supposes to, have taken place^'StitfeSe- 
rjuent to the consolidation of the planets of our solar system ; 
bur he admits that we have no positive physical evidence to de- 
termine whether it happened before or after the creation of 
man. * We have only, ' he says, ‘ this negative evidence, that 
^ neither any part of a human skeleton, nor any implements of 
* art, have been hitherto discovered, either in regular strata, 

^ or in diluvian attritus. * Having adverted to the improbable 
lity of any adequate cause of such an eventful visitation residing 
within the limits of our globe, or even of our solar system, he 
thus concludes-^ 

* If, then, we would discover the cause of this ^tasffophe, we 
must look for a cause foreign to our globe, foreign to the solar sys- 
tem, capable of inundating continents, and giving to the waters of the 
deql unexampled impetuosity, but without^ altering the interior cdh« 
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ftritution of the earth, or deranging the sister planets : moreover, tlie 
<^se must be transitory, and one which, having acted its part once, 
»iay\ot have had occasion to repeat it in the long perioil of five 
thousand years. Any s.upposeable cause that would not fulfil these 
conditions, is ihsuflicient for cur purpose. 

* Would a comet fulfil them? Much would depend on its bulk 
and distance. It would not fulfil them if we suppose a comet, large 
in comparison of the earth, to move in :i line joining the centres of 
the two bodies, so as to produce a direct shock ; but, if we sup])ose 
one of suitable dimensions to move in such a direction as w’ould al- 

>!ow it only to graze the earth, it is not impossible that the shock of 
boj^, a body, such as we require, out of the solar system, might 
ffee the degree and kind of derangement we are atlempt- 

\ account for ; 1 mean, a great temporary derangement tm the 
^«Jirface of the earth, unaccompanied by any material change of its 
planetary motion. Euler, who, in a treatise entitled “ De pcrknlo a 
fiimia comeUe appropinguatione metuendo, ” has investigated the changes 
that would be made in the elements of the earth’s orbit by a comet, 
its equal in bulk, coming almost in contact witli it, finds that the at< 
traction of such a comet would indeed alter the length of our year, 
but only by the addition of seven hours. The maximum effect result- 
ing from the comet’s attraction at the time of its passage, would be 
greater t^jm >vc should be led to infer from the total result of its at* 
traction, a!&\Us final departure ; for the changes occasioned during 
^ts approachf wouM4^45 in a great measure undone during its retreat : 
Vit, even at their maximum, they would not be very great ; because, 
the rapidity of the comet’s motion, time would be wanting to 
complete them. A comet grazing the earth would be incompetent, 
Euler says, to produce even a deluge of our continents, unless the 
shortness of its stay were compensated by a magnitude of volume, 
exceeding that upon which he has founded his calculation. 

* I shall conclude by remarking, that if the hypothesis of a shock 
d'envb'd from the passage either of a comet or of one of those nume- 
rous, important, and long neglected bodies, often of great magnitude 
and velocity, which occasion meteors, and shower down stones upon 
the earth, would explain the phenomena of the deluge, (a point upon 
which I forbear to give any opinion), we need not be deterred from 
embracing that hypothesis, under an apprehension tliat there is in it 
any thing extravagant or absurd. In the limited period of a few 

, centuries, there is little probability of the interference of two bodies 
so small in comparison with the immensity of space ; but the nmn- 
ber of these bodies is extremely gr^t ; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable, says La Place, that such interference should take place 
in a vast number of years. ’ 

Essay III. On the Inequalities ishick existed on the Surface o 
the Earth previously to dilwian action^ and on the Causes tf these 
Ineqmlities. — After admitting, that irregular crystallization, par- 
tial deposition, subsidence, earthquakes and volcanoes, may have 
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had considerable influence in producing some of the inequaliti^]» 
on the earth’s surface, the autnor is atill disposed to attribute^liy 
far the greater number of them to the action of running ifater. 
The general occurrence of conglomerate and greywack6 on the 
coniines of primitive rocks, seems to indicate a deluge similar in 
kind, though, perhaps, not equal in extent, to that which deter- 
mined the present outline of the earth. These considerations, 
which are despatched with much brevity, might, perhaps, with 
more propriety, have been included in the preceding Essay. 

Essays IV. & V, On Formations. — On the Order of Succession, 
in Mocks . — In opposition to the popular W ernerian notions of for- 
mations, or scries of rocks of alleged contemporaneous'^dFfgfii, 
the author contends, that neither the intermixture cf theliV"^- 
gredients, nor their alternations of occurrence, sufliciently justi-’ 
fies Uie inference of the simultaneous production of mineral sul/ 
stances; for, rocks generally held to be of very different ages, of- 
ten present intermixtures of their component parts, or pass into 
one another, while such a mutual blending is frequently not dis- 
coverable in others that are reputed to be of the same age. 
Yet, when two substances are distinctly incorporated in the same 
mass, it is difficult to conceive of them as generated at different 
epochs. E^xamples are also cited of alternating sub^p^Ces which 
are not regarded as coeval, while those vvhijJ,i>wfcA eemed coe- 
val, do not always alternate. So many exceptions* to the prin- 
ciple of universal and partial formations, are, moreover, adduc-*^> 
ea, and so many formidable difficulties stated against its preS, 
bability, 'that it ought, in fairness, to be abandoned. 

* Unable to connect similar rocks of distant countries, obliged to 
connect dissimilar ones^ in the same neighbourhood, can any one up- 
hold the doctrine of Universal t^brmations ? bet him, who answers 
in the affirmative, reflect on the consequences which that doetrim in- 
volves. lie mutt admit, that, when the particles of quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, which had heretofore arranged themselves so as to form 
granite, changed their mode of arrangement so as to form gneiss, 
that change was conveyed with the rapidity of an electric shock from 
one end of the world to the other ; that the currents of different he- 
mispheres had so equable a motion ; that the particles borne along by 
these currents were so equally assorted ; th?t, within the tropics, and 
without? the same depositions began and cisased at the same moi^ 
ment ; that similar pebbles were detached from their native rocks, at 
poles and at the equator, by equal forces acting under the same 
circunistances ; and were deposited and cemented by the same means, 
and at the same time. All this he must admit, or reject in toto the 
doctrine of Universal Formations. ’ 

With regard to the Oixler of Succession in rocks, too> the 
facts yhiph the afithor brings, ftnth from his ample stores^ ar^ 
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^Iculatcd to shake our faith in the commonly received notions 
ef^he Wernerian school. Even the precedence of genealogy 
assVned to granite has been successfully controverted; for this 
rock has been found to alternate with gneiss, with mica-slate, 
and with schistus; nay, killas has been observed passing into it, 
and dipping beneath it;. In some cases, it rests on quartz, on 
hornstone, on slate; ^d, in France,. not unfrequently, on lime- 
stone. Again, the term fundamental has, it should scorn, been 
gratuitously predicated of a particular description of granite ; 

, ‘ for, by the terms of the proposition, the bottom of this forma- 
tioii Jjas never been seen, and consequently we have no means 
i/i^'^certaining whether it be fundamental or not. * The tables 
^>»P-sectioiis in Ebefs work may suffice to convince us, that equal 
. uncertainty prevails with respect to the relative position of other 
Jrocks reputed primitive. Besides, in almost every country, we 
find what arc termed transition rocks in the midst of primitive 
districts, or vice verm; while the line of demarcation between 
even the primary and secondary classes, is far less distinct than 
has been generally supposed. 

‘ It is said in the Wernerian theory, that, after the formation of 


all other strata, an immense deluge suddenly occurred, and as sud- 
denly rein'd, leaving, behind it, those scattered hummocks of ddtz- 
trap, for some years, so greatly engaged the attention 

I of geologists. — Itie proofs of this catastrophe, we are informed, are 
)to be found in the great elevation which these rocks occasionally at* 
tSm ; ill their broken stratification ; in their unconformable posture ; 
^and in the nature of their materials. 


‘ But are trap-rocks really more elevated than others ? or their 
stratification more broken ? It is time enough to consider inferences 
when we have established facts. — If the posture of trap is often un- 
sTM^rifoiqiable, so is that of granite, sienite, liornblend rock, porphyry^ 
primitive greenstone, &c. 

< Every rock without exception lies, sometimes, in a conformable, 
sometimes in an unconformable posture : and perhaps the different 
members of the fldtz-trap formation, as often exhibit a want of con- 
formity towards each other, as, towards the beds on whicli they re- 
pose. As to the nature of its materials — many of them are precisely 
the same as those found in other formations. The only rocks which 
are cited as peculiar to, and characteristic of, the newest ildtz-trap, 
are basalt, wacke, greystone, porphyry-slate, and trap*tuff. I am 
not sure thht I know what greystone is ; the only locality given of it 
by Jameson, is Vesuvius, where it is said to form^ a portion of the 
unchanged rocks. The doctrine, that it belongs" to the ddtz-trap, 
therefore, is founded on an assumption, that we have the means cf 
distinguishing, in volcanic countries, substances which have been 
changed by the volcano from those which have not — an assumptiori 
ponicwhat gratuitous. Hie remaining substances, viz. basal:; wackcy 
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porpliyry-slate, and trap-tiifF, are certainly not peculiar to this form*"' 
ation ; as in England, Scotland, and Irela^, they are often found bbi, 
terstratified with other formations much older. There is reason to 
suspect that, in Germany, trap*rocks of very different eras have been 
referred to. the same era, and that much of that which fias been sup- 
posed the newest flotz*trap in Scotl'ind, and which ought, therefore, 
to be more modern than the beds of the basih^of Paris, is coeval with 
red sandstone, mountain-limestone, and coal. * 

Essay VI. & VII. On the Pioperties ofRocks^ m connected 
their respective A^cs. — O^i the History of Strata^ as deduced from 
their Fossil Content s*—Tlic properties of rocks which arc here 
considered, are their ingredients, structure, specific gravitj^ con- 
solidation, stratification, posture with regard to the horizon^^- 
lativc posture to one another, dip and direction, altitude, con- 
tained tnetals, and fossils. On each of these heads the author f 
offers some pertinent remarks; but which our limits will not 
not permit us to particularize. It is of importance, however, to 
notice, that the supposed relation between the age of a rock and 
the fossils which it contains, is often fallacious; and that the va- 
rious/acts which have now been collected concerning the inter- 
esting phenomena of organic relics, demonstrate the inaccuracy 
of some of the opinions which have been adopted by^plogists 

of the first reputation. 

Essay VIII# On Mineral Veins. — AccordiiTjy'tooth- author’s 
views, fissures have been produced princi{)ally by shrinkage ; but 
others may have been caused, or enlarged, by the contractionrsd'' ' 
an adjoining mass, by the shock of an earthquake, or by failure** 
of support, the erosion of subterranean watcj's occasioning sub- 
sidence. These fissures, or chasms, when filled with mineral 
matter, arc called veins. Mr Greenough makes sonic excellent 
'observations on their varieties, anomalies, and probable indkor 
tions, which cannot fail to interest both the speculative geolo- 
gist and the practical miner : but, while he rejects both the Hiit- 
lonian and Wernerian hypotheses, relative to their formation, 
be sheds little oriffinal light on this obscure subject. 

On the whole, however, he possesses the rare merit of stating 
his facts and ojiinions in a clear and manly, yet modest and re- 
spectful manner, untrammelled by preconceived sterns, and 
iiiiscduced by the fascination of great names. Truth, and j 
truth alone, appears to have been the object of Ins extensive 
travels, of years of unwearied study, and of the devotion of an 
ample fortune to the prosecution of his favourite investigations, 
l^or will such praisewortliy efforts be without their reward* 
since they must evidently tend to assuage the angry contentions 
of conflicting geologists and to demonstrate the supenor va-^ 
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"* w of patient inquiiy and research, over hasty generalizations, 
OT the construction of assailable theories. The brevity of the 
work^ too, is the more meritorious, when we consider not only 
the rarity of. that quality in books of this description, but the 
vast, and, wc believe wc might say, unparalleled extent both of 
reading and research which have gone to its composition. The 
prodigious number and bulk of the publications on Mineralogy 
and Geology which have been given to the world within these 
thirty years, have not only put correct information beyond the 
: '.reach of ordinary readers — but have made it difficult for geolo- 
i^ists tljpmsclves, at once to extend their own observations, and 
tO'^keep clearly in view all that has been done by their associ- 
¥he work before us not only contains an admiraldc digest 
r*aud collation of the most authoritative statements and opinions 
“^bn a great variety of important questions, but is eminently cal- 
culated, by the contradictions which it everywhere exhibits, to 
abate the confidence of narrow observers and rash theorists; 
and to inculcate the necessity of that patient industry and modest 
scepticism, by w^hich alone the pursuits of Geology can ever at- 
tain to the dignity of a Science. 


^RT; V. Method for rendering Income arising from Per^ 

^ sonal Property available to the Poor-Laws. Longman & Co. 
_ 1819. 

2. Summary Review of the Report and Evidence relative to the 
Poor-Laws. By S. W. Nicol. York. 

■ Essay on the Practicability of Modifying the Poor-Laws. 
QVioj-^ood. 1819. 

4. Considerations on the Poor-Laws. By John Davison, A. M* 
Oxford. 

iP^UR readers, we fesir, will require some apology for being 
” asked jto look at any thing upon the Poor-Laws. No 
subject, we admit, can be more disagreeable, or more trite: 

* But, unfortunately, it is the most important of all the Import- 
ant subjects which the distressed state of the country is now 

* crowding upon our notice. 

^ A pai^hlet on the Poor-Laws generally contains some little 
piece of favourite nonsense, by which wc are gravely told this 
^normous evil may be perfectly cured. The first gentleman re- 

* commends little gardens ; the second cows ; the third a village 
shop ; the foiirth a spade ; the fifth Dr Bell, and so forth. £« 
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very man rushes to the press with his small morsel of imbecijjp* 
ty ; and is not easy till he sees nis impertinence stitched in blue 
covers. In this list of absurdities, we must not forget the pro- 
ject of supporting the- poor from national ftnicls,^ori in other 
words, of immediately doubling, the expenditure, and introduc- 
ing every possible abuse into the administration of it. Then 
there are worthy men, who call upon gentlemen of fortune 
und education to become overseers — meaning, we suppose, 
that the present overseers are to perform the higher duties 
of men of fortune. Then Merit is set up as tlie test of relief; - 
und their Worships are to enter <into a long examinajiono$' 
the life and character of each applicant, assisted, as thejj 
less would be, by candid overseers, and neighbours diveSfSChef. 
every feeling of malice and partiality. The children are next to 
be taken from their parents, and lodged in immense peilago- 
giicries of several ax>Fcs each, where they are to be eai'etuHy se- 
cluded from those fathers and mothers they are commanded to 
obey and honour, and are to be brought up in virtue by 
the churchwardens: — And this, is gravely intended as a cor- 
rective of the Poor-Laws; as if (to pass over the many other ob- 
jections which might be made to it) it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers couiQ* cover in 
their children, or separate twigs be bound intoT*bds for their} 
flagellation. An extension of the Poor-Laws to personal proi 
perty is also talked of. We should be very glad to see any- 
species of property exempted from these laws, but have ntJ* 
wdsli that any which is now exempted sboakl be subjected to 
their inflilence. The case would infallibly be like tliat of the 
Income-tax, — the more easily the tax was raised, the more pro- 
fligate would be the expenditure. It is proposed also that aile- 
houscs should be diminished, and that the children of the poor 
should be catechised publicly in the church, — both very respect- 
able and proper suggestions, but of themselves hardly strong 
enough for the evil. vVe have every wish that the poor should 
accustom tliemselves to habits of sobriety ; but we cannot help 
reflecting sometimes, that an alehouse is the only place where 
a poor tired cre^in'e? haunted with every s^iecies of wretched- 
ness, can purchase three or four times a year, three pennyworth 
of ale, a licjuor upon which winedrinking morali^s are always 
extremely severe. We must not forget, among otlier nostrums, 
the eulogy of small farms — in other words of small capital, mid 
prbfouwa ignorance in the arts of agrlcultiu’e ; — and the evil is 
also thought to be cureable by periodical contributions from 
men who have nothing, and can earn nothing without charity. 
To one of these plans, and pethaps ^the most plausible, Mr 
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ilwol has stated, in the following passage, objections that are 
ap^icable to almost all the rest. 

* The district school would no doubr be well superintended and 
well regulated ; Magistrates and Country Gentlemen would be it4 
visitors. The lAore excellent the establishment, the greater the mis- 
chief ;.becau)!M the greater the expense. We may talk what we wil4 
of economy, bwt where the care of tlie poor is taken exclusively into 
the hands of the jich, comparative extravagance is tlie necessary 
consequence: to that the Gentleman, or even the Overseer 
would never permit the poor to live at the district scliool, as they 
ilive at home, is saying far too little.^ English humanity will never 

the T\oor in any thing like want, when that want is palpably and 
visibly brought before it; first, it will give necessaries, next con\.- 
lortbVrnffH^its fostering care ratlier pampers, than merely relieves. 
The humanity itself is highly laudable ; but if practised on an extea- 
sive scale, its consequences must entail an almost unlimited expen** 
diture. 

* Mr Locke computes that the laliour of a child from 3- to 14>, being 
set against its nourislunent and teaching, the result will be exonera- 
tion of the Parish from expense. Nothing could prove more deci- 
sively the incompetency of the. Board of Trade, to advise on this 
question. Of the productive labour of the workhouse, I shall have 
to speak tj^r^fter ; 1 will only observe in this place, that after the 
greatest car^ gnd attention bestowed on the subject, after expensive 
looms purchased, &c, the 50 boys of the Blue Coat School earned ii» 
me year 1816* 59L 10s. 3d.; the 40 Girls earned, in the same time, 

^0/. 7s. 7d. The ages of these children are from 8 to 16* They 
earn about one pound in the year, and cost about twenty. 

' * Tlie greater the call for labour in public institutions, he they 
prisons, workhouses or schools, the more difficult to be procured that 
labour must be. There will thence be both n^uch less of it for the 
comparative numbers, and it will afibrd a much less price ; to get 
any labour at all, one school must underbid another. 

* It has just been observedr that the child of a poor cottager, 
half clotlied, half fed, with the enjoyment of home and liberty, is not 
only happier but better than the little automaton of a Parish work- 
house ; " and, this 1 believe is accurately true. I scarcely know m 

> more cheering sightil thougli certainly many more elegant ones, than 
the youthful gambols^of a village green. They call to mind the de- 
scription given by Paley of the shoals of the fry of fish t ‘‘ They are 
to happy that they knew not what to do with themselves ; tlieir atti- 
tude, i&eir vivacity, their leaps out of the water,, their frolics in it, 
all conduce to show theif excess of spirits, and are simply the efl^cts 
ef^that excess. 

* Thoug^ ^mtiteness may be banished from the cottage, and though 
fSbe anxiotita ftotitlier may gometimes ^ide a little too sliai^ly ; yet, 
iiere bol^ materi^ and social affection exist in pe^aps 
ftek greats yigl^t tbe*atta«^niaiits of lower life, where independr 
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ent of attachment there is so little to enjoy» far outstrip die divi|^3[ 
if not exhausted sensibility of the rich and great; and in depifmg 
the poor of these attachments, we may be said to rob thenicOf their 
little all. 

* But it is not to happiness only I here refer ; it is to morals. I 

listen with great reserve to that system of moral Instruction, which 
has not social affection for its basis, or the feelings of the heart for 
its ally. It is not to be concealed, that every tHng may be taught, 
yet nothing learned ; that systems planned wltli^care, and executed 
with attention, may evaporate into unmeaning forms, where the 
imagination is not roused, or the sensibility impressed. { 

‘ Let us suppose the children of the district school, '’«h 4 iurtursci 

with that superabundant care which such institutiuns, when sup posed 
to be well conducted, are wont to exhibits They rise with^lie cfewn ; 
after attending to the calls of cleanliness, prayers follow ; then a 
lesson ; then breakfast ; then work, till noon liberates them for per- 
haps an hour, from the walls of their prison, to the walls of their 
prison court. Dinner follows ; and then, in course, work, lessons, 
supper, prayers ; at length, after a day dreary and dull, the counter 
part of every day which has preceded, and of all that a^e to follow, 
the children are dismissed to bed. ~ This system may construct a 
machine, but it will not form a man. Of what does it consist ? of 
prayers plarotted without one sentiment in accord with*^tbe words ut- 
tered ; of moral lectures which the underderstanding does not comprep. 
hend, or the heart feel ; of endless bodily constraint,, intolerable Vj 
youthful vivacity, and injurious to the perfection of the human frarri^ 
— The cottage day may not present so imposing a scene ; no de» 
cent uniform ; no well trimmed locks ; no glossy skin, no united re- 
sponse of hundreds of conjoined voices ; no lengthened procession, 
misnamed exercise : but if it has less to strike the eye, it has far 
more to engage the heart. A trifle in the way of cleanliness must 
suffice ; the prayer is not forgot ; it is perhaps imperfectly repeated, 
and confusedly understood ; but it is not muttered as a vain sound ; 
it is an earthly parent that tells of a heavenly one ; duty, love, obe- 
dience, are not words without meaning, when repeated by a mother 
to her child : To God — the great unknown Being that made all 
things, all thanks, all praise, all adoration is due. The young reli- 
gionist may be in some measure bewildered by all this; bis notions 
may be obscure, but his feelings Wll be roused, and the^foundation 
at least^of true piety will be laid. 

* Of moral instruction, the child may be taught less at home than 
at school, but he will be taught better; tli&t is, .whatovOr he is 

''taught, he will feel ; he will not have abstract propositiohi of dm^ 
coldly pi^sented to his mind ; but precept and practice Hvltl . be d^- 
joined; vbat he is told it is right to do, will be. inisiai^y deof* > 
SomeiEitbas the operative principle op the (^ild*s tpiud will be /lpyi^ 
somelhnil^s Ibar, sometimes habitual sense of obedience is 
something that will impress, alwifys something that witt^be reiii^ 
bewd. ' 
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Jf*Tliere are two points which we consider as now admitted by 
au^rnen of sense. Firsts That the Poor-Laws must be abo- 
lished ^dhj^ That they must be very gradually abolished. We 
hardly tlpnk it worth while to throw away pen and ink upon any 
one who if^still inclined to dispute either of these propositions. 

With resp'^t to the gradual abolition, it must be observed, 
that the presen%rcdundant population of the country has been 
entirely produc^^by the Poor-Laws ; and nothing could be so 
grossly unjust, as ics^encouroge people to such a vitious multi- 
plication, and then, when you happen to discover your folly, 
in^TS^iatgly to starve them into annihilation. You have been 
j^a,Uihg upon population for two hundred years to beget 
more children — ^furnished them with clothes, food, and houses 
—taught them to lay up nothing for matrimony, nothing for 
children, nothing for age — but to depend upon Justices ol the 
Peace for every human want. The folly is now detected ; but 
the people, who are the fruit of it, remain. It was madness to 
call them in this manner into existence ; but it would be the 
height pf Q^dTbipoded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
than the most gentle and gradual means; and not only would 
it be cruel, but extremely dangerous, to make the attempt. 
Insurrection^ of the most sanguinary and ferocious nature would 
|)e the immediate consequence of any very sudden change in 
rile system of the Poor-Laws; not partial, like those which 
^oceed from an impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but as universal as the Poor-Laws tliemselvcs, and as ferocious 
as insurrections always are which are led on by hunger and 
despair. 

These observations may serve as an answer to those angry 
and impatient gentlemen, who are alv^ay^ crying, out, What 
has the Committee of the House of Commons done ?— rWhat 
have they to show for their labours? — Are the Rates lessened? 
Are the evils removed ? The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would have shown themselves to be a set of the most con- 
temptible charlatans, if they had proceeded with any such inde* 
C6nt and perilous haste, or paid the slightest regard to the igno- 
rant folly which reouir^ it at their bands* They have very pro- 
»perly begun, by collecting all possible information upon the sub- 
ject ; by consulting speculative aiid practical men; by leaving 
•time for the press to contribute whatevi^ it could of thought or 
kggigledge to the subject; aud by introducing measures, uie ef- 
tectsoflrarch will be, and ia*e inten^^ tq be, gradual. The l^ords 
at firsjt to haw been surprised that the Poor-Laws wcri? 
riobabblist^ the end of the first Session of Parliament ; 

aitd set up » little nival Committee of their own, 

5 
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wliicb did little or nothing, and will not, we believe, be renet^U-* 
ed. We arc so much less sanguine than those Noble Legisla- 
tors, that we shall think the improvement intmense, and a sub- 
ject of very general congratulation, if the Poor-rates ^re per- 
ceptibly diminished, and if the system of Paupefisnv is clearly 
going down in twenty or thirty years hence. ^ 

We think, upon the whole, that GovernmenJ^ave been for- 
tunate in the selectum of the gentleman wh^s placed at the 
head of the Committee for the revision of^jiinc Poor Laws; or 
rather, we should say, (for he is a gentleman of very independ- 
unt fortune), who has consented that he should be play/vl 
Mr Sturges Bourne is undoubtedly a man of h*’ -Iriess^ 
very good sense : he has made some mistakes ; but,, ^ipon the 
whole, sees tlu! subject as a philosopher and a statesman ought 
to do. Above all, wc are pleased with his good nature and 
good sense in adhering to his undertaking, after the Parliament 
has flung out two or three of his favourite bills. Many men 
would have surrendered so unthankful and laborious an under- 
taking in disgpst; but Mr Bourne knows better what apper- 
tains to his honour and character, and, above all, what he owes 
to his country. It is a great subject; and such as will secure to 
him the gratitude and favour of posterity, if he biings it to a 
successful issue. t ^ 

Wc have stated our opinion, that all remedies,^ without gra- 
dual abolition, are of little importance. With a foundation lak^ 
for such gradual abolition, every auxiliary improvement of the 
Poor-Laws (while they do remain) is worthy the attention of 
Parliament : and, in suggesting a few alterations as fit to be im- 
mediately adopted, we wish it to be understood, that we have 
in view the gradual destruction of the system, as well as its a- 
mendment wliile it continues to operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and greatest improve- 
^'mcius of this unhappy system, would be a complete revision of 
the Law of Settlement. Since Mr East’s act for preventing the 
removal of the poor till they are actually chargeable, any man 
may live where ho pleases, till he becomes a beggar and .asks 
alnis of the place where he resides. To gain a settlement, then, 
is notbing more than to gain a right of begging : it is hot, as it 
used to be before Mr East’s act, a power of resioing where, fn the 
judgment of the resident, his industry and exertion will be best 
rewarded ; but a power rf' taxing tile industry and exertiomi of 
other persons in the place where his settlement falls, privi- 

ly produces all the evil complained of iir the Poor-Laws ; and 
instead therefore of being conlbrred with tiic liberality and ,profa- 
sion which it is at present, it ^oold be made of very^difficult 
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airiment) anS liable to the fewest possible chaonjes. The con- 
tant policy of ouv Courts of Jii>tice hii.s been, tc> mnkc s(*ttlc- 


ments easily obtaisu^d. Since the period wo have before allutled 
to, tWs has certainly been a very inistakf'ii poli ’v. It woiiM be 
a far eburse to abolish all oth«r inoiius of settlcMnent than 

those of Krth, Parenta^je, and M*irna;ire — nol for l In* limited 
reason stateciUii the Committee, tti.it it wcmld diiir.n;:di tin* law- 
expenses, (thofc^h. that, too, is of importance), but because it 
would invest fe\^r residents with the fatal privlleire of turn- 
ing beggars, exea^t a greater number of labourers from the 
ii^Qralj^'ruption of the Poor-Laws, and stimulate them to cx- 
|fe^Tw?TBW^jcon()my, by the fear of removal if they are ex- 
‘ tro vagajni^amrfn 1 e. Of ten men who leave the place of their 
birth, four, piadiably, get a settlement by yearly hiring, and 
fdur others by renting a small tenement; while two or three may 
return to the place of their nativity, and settle there. Now, 


under the present system, here arc eight men settled w here they 
have a right to beg without being removed. The probabili- 
ty is that. they will all beg; and that tlieir virtue wmII give way 
to the incessant temptation of the Poor-Laws : But if these men 
had felt from the very beginning, that removal from the place 
where they ^wished most to live, would be the sure consequence 
of their idleness and extravagance, the probability is that they 
would have escaped the contagion of pauperism, and been much 
more useful members of society than they now are. The best 
labourers in a village are commonly those who are living where 
they are not legally settled, and have no right to ask charity — 
for the plain reason, that they have nothing to depend upon but 
their own exertions; In short, for them the Poor-Laws hard- 


ly exist ; and they are such as the great mass of English pea- 
santry would be, if we had escaped the curse of these laws al- 
together. 

It is incorrect: to say, that no labourer would settle out of the 
place oPhis birth, if , the means of acquiring a settlement were 
50 limited. Many man begin the world with strong hope and 
much confidence in tbeil’ own fortune, and without any inten- 
tion of stt^sting by charity ; but they see others subsisting in 
greater ea^e, without their toil — rad their spirit gradually sinks 
to the, mildness of mendj^cky- 

All aJ^ting picture is sometimes drawn of a man falling in*^ 
jo waintjf^in^jitliie decline of Ufei» rad comj>eUed to remove front 
|h€^laceSi^ere has ^ent the greatest part of lus days, 
rbese thuiMAt#^ ceittiinly painf^^ enough to him who has the 
msfortuiie to witness them. But they must be taken upon a 
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lar^e scale ; and the whole good and evil which^they produi 
diligently weighed and considered. The question then will h 
whether aiiV thing can be more really humane^ than to restrain 
a system which relaxes the sinews of industry, and pljjces the 
dependence of laborious men upon any thing bill tlK?tnselves^ 
We must not think only of the wretched sulierejr who is re- 
moved, and, at the sight of his misfortunes, call 9 ^ for fresh fa- 
cJlities to beg. We must remember the indu^'ry, the vigour, 
and the care which the dread of removal ha^excited, and the 
number of persons who owe their happiness and tljeir wealth to 
that salutary feeling. The very person who, in the decli;ie,f>f 
life, is removed from the spot where he has spent ^-^*feat 
of his time, would perhaps have been apaupeVhalt a pentur^ 
befc'ro, if lie had been afflicted with the right of asking alms in 
the place where he lived. 

It has been objected, that this plan of abolishing all settle- 
ments but those of birth, w’ould send a man, the labour of whose 
youth had benefited some other parish, to pass the useless part 
of his life in a pface for which he existed only as a burden : Sup- 
posing that this were the case, it would be quite sufficient to 
answer, that anv given parish would probably send away as 
many useless oUl men as it received ; and, after all, little ine- 
qualities must be borne for the general good. But, in truth, it 
is rather ridiculous to talk of a parish not having benefited by 
the labour of the man who is returned upon their hiands in his 
old age. If such parish resembles most of those in England, 
the absence of a man for 30 or 40 years has been a great good 
instead of an evil ; they have had many more labourers than 
they could employ ; and the very man whom they are complain- 
ing of supporting for his few last years, would, in all probability, 
have been a beggar 40 years before, if lie hatl remained among 
them ; or, by pushing him out of work, would have made some 
other man a* beggar. Are the benefits deriveff from prosperous 
manufactures, liinkcd to the parishes which contain thenf? The 
industry of I Inlitax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt across the 
kingdom as far as the Eastern Sea. The prices of meat and 
com at the markets of York and Malton, are ine^tantly af- 
fected by any increase of demand and rise of wages in tJia . 
manufacturing districts to the west > They have benefited these 
distant places, and found ^bour for their superfluous bands « 
by the prosperity of’ their, manufectures. Where them would 
he the injustice, if the manufacturers, in the time 
and povc^y, were returned to ibeir birth settlements ? But 
the lawjUOis stai^^^ popiJatioti ttfmorSj of the most dangeroua 
nature, may spring up in an^ parish;— -a manufacturer, corf- 
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his intohtionj^ayNfettle there, take 200 or 300 appren- 
tice, Tail, and half ruin the parish which has been the scene of 
his operations. For these reasons, we stroni^ly recommend to 
Mr BoYi, nie to narrow as much as possible, in all his future 
bills, theS^eans of acquiring settlements, and to reduce them 
ultimately td^foarentage, birth and mariiagc, — convinced that, 
by so doing, he^ill, in furtherance of the gi-eat object of abo- 
lishing the Poor^^aws, be only limiting the right oj be^ging^ 
and preventing ihoSiesident and Almsman from being (as they 
now commonly are) ohe and the same person. But, before we 
.t^is part of the subject, we must say a few' words upon 


settlements are now gained. 

"^*ln the S94tletnerit by Hiring, it is held, that a^man has a claim 
upon the parish for support where he has laboured for a year ; 
and yet another, who has laboured there for 20 years by short 
hirings, gains no settlement at all. When a man was not allow- 
ed to live where he was not settled, it was wise to lay hold of any 
plan for extending settlements. But the whole question is now 
completely changetl ; and the only point which remains, is, to 
find out what mode of conferring settlements produces the least 
possible mischief. We are convinced it is by throwing every 
possible diflkulty in the way of acquiring them. If a settlement 
hereafter should not be obtained in that parish in which la- 
bourers have worked for many years, it will be because it con- 
tributes materially to their happincs.s that they should not gain 
a settlement there ; and this is a full answer to the apparent in- 


justice. 

Then, upon what plea of common sense should a man gain 
a power of taxing a parish to keep him, because he has llcnted 
a tenement of ten pounds a year there? or, because he has 
served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog-ringei-, or bought 
an estate of thirty pounds value ? However good these various 
pleas might be for conferring settlements, if it was desirable to 
increase^e facility of obtaining tflem, theylre totally ineffi- 
cacious if it can be shown, that the means of gaining new settle- 
ments should be confined to the limits of the strictest necessity. 

These observations (if they have the honour of attracting 
^is attention) will show Mr Bourne our opinion of his bill, 
for giving the privilege of settlement only to a certain length of 
relidence. In thc^first" place, such a bill would be the cause of 
endjt^^s vexAtion to the poor, from the certainty of* their being 
cottages, before they pushed their legal tap- 
root into the parish ; and, secondly^ it would rapidly extend ail 
l^e evils of the Poor-Laws^ by identifying, much more than 
• . 0,2 
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they are at present identified, the reside»;tand tfic settled 
—the \>'vy ^ipposite oi the policy which ou^ofht to be pursued. 

Let us .'luppose, then, that we have pot rid of all the means 
of pai'iiiig n srlthiinent, or right to becoiue a beggaiycxcept 
by -’rth, paroi iype, H?.d marriage; for tlic wffe,^(;r course, 
r.,'! into the of the husband ; and^tbc children, 

tin’ e:o‘^ncipatod, must oe .euu‘ved, if thcii parciiJ^j. are removed. 
Tiin* r int gained, the tsisk cjJ jeguiiuii tlje/jaw exjicuscs of 
the Poor-Laws, would be ne':Tiy accompji^d; for ilie most 
foule causes (j! dispute would be "romoved!; Evoi y first settle- 
ment- '!ii inexheusiiJ'le source ol litigation and U\ 

miserable rustics. Upon the simple fact, lor 
farmei hiring a ploughman for a 3 ’ejr, arise tTio fol}pw*uig air 
flictiiig qurstions. Was it an i*xprcssed contract? Was it an 
implied contract? Was it an implied hiring of the plough- 
man, rc'buttcd by circumstances ? Was the ploughman’s^ con- 
tract for a year's prospective service? AVas it a customary 
hiring of the ploughman ? Was it a retrospective hiring of 
the plouglnnan? Was it a conditional hiring? Was it a ge- 
neral hiring? Was it a special, or a special yearly hiring, 
or a special hiring with wages reserved weekly? Did the 
farmer make it a special conclitional hiring with g^^arning, or 
an exceptive hiring? Was the service of the ploughman 
actual or constructive ? Was there any dispcns 9 j:ion express- 
ed or imp) >c(l ? — or was there a dissolution implied ? — by new, 
agreement? — or mutual consent? — or by Justices? — or by any 
other of the ten thousand means which the ingenuity of luv^- 
yers has created ? Can any one be surprised, after this, to 
loam that the amount of appeals ibr removals, in the four Quar- 
ter Sessionsending Midsummer, 1817, were Jour thousand sivm ' 
hundred 7 * Can.anv man doubt that it is necessary to reduce the 
Hydra to as few heads as possible ? or can any other objection 
be stated to such reduction^ than the number of attorneys, arid 
provincial counsel, whom it will bring into the po^- house? 
— Mr Nicol says, that the greater nuriilicr of modes of settle^ 
ment do not increase litigation. He may just as well &ay, that 
the inimber oi the streets in the Seven Dials, does np|[, incrcasife the 
difficulty of finding the way. The modes of settlemeiu weJ 
leave, are by far the simplest, and the evidence is a&sisted b|^ 
.Agisters. . ** “ 

0nd^ the head of Law Expenses, we are convinced a^^egt. 
deftl may be done, by making some slight altoratioh^IirthdTfaw i^ 
Benmals*. At present, Kemayals are made witlrout any warn--* 

* Commons’^lleport^.isn. 
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Sng to the partieslcT^ioTTi the pauper is removed ; and the first 
intimation which the dc'lendant parish receives ot the projected 
incre'^c of their population is, by the arrival of the liithei, mo- 
ther, wjd ei^it or nine children at the overseer’s door — where 
they are^.iiibled out, with the Justice’s order about their necks, 
and lefi asa^pectacle to the assembled anti indignant parishion- 
crf?. No so<m<n’ have the poor wretches become a little himi- 
liarized tt) iheirVnew^ parish, thaii the order is :ni])ea!ed against, 
niid they are recfb^ed with the same precipitate indecency — 
(^uo fata trahmifn retrahuntqae. 

^llould ev^*r takf' pljice, without due notice to the 
t^:>;VisTi to he pauper is to ^e emovetl, lua* till tlje time 

in whiclHt nniy be appealed ag;\>asi is past by : No! ice t<' * • ac- 
cording to the uistaiice > either by lott(*r, or j>er.oiiaI!y ; a;, ihe 
decision should be made bv th.e Ju'^l;ces at their prsty s; tis, 
with as much care a:id a*.;e‘ite)s' as d' there we» e no e.ppa e) 
ihcir decision. An absurd n ’tion prevails rr.aong M,».>isti\‘ifes, 
that they need not take much troubh* in the divest g aiun ' I re- 
movals, because their errors may he c.errc‘cted by a sape/ lor 
Court: whereas it is ati object of great importatice, !'v a dtir 
and diligent investigation in the nearest and ch^-‘u})esL couil, to 
convince tiie country people which party is right and which is 
wrong; and iii this manner to prevent tliem frt'ni becoming the 
prey ol‘ Law^ Vermin. W e are conviiuaal that this subject id' the 
removal of poor, is well worthy a short and separate^ bill. Mr 
Bourne thinks it would be very dif!iculr to draw up aich a bill. 
We arc quite satisfied wo c<nild draw up one in ten minutes that 
would completely answer the end proposed, aitd cure llu. evil 
comjilained of- 

We proceed to a number of small details, which arc well 
worth the attention of the Legislature. - - lJvcrs/^e>’<-’ .,<*o nrits 
should be given in Quarterly, and passed by the Juslu c-, as they 
now ar^ annually: Tlie office of Overseer sluanvi l>e trienniii. 
The acamnts, w^hich have nothing to do with the Poor, such as 
the Constables’ account, should be ke})t and pas.sed separately 
from them ; and the Vestry should have the power of ordering 
a certain portion of the superfluous poor upon the roads. But 
we beseech all speculators in Poor-Laws to remember, Hhat the 
jnachiiiery they must work witli, is of a very coarse description. 
An Overseer must always be a limited, unediiciitcd person, but 
in what he is Abou^ and with much business of 
his own on his hands. The extendvo interference of gerf lemen 
with those matters, is cjuite visionary and impossible. It'gentle- 
^er) were tide-waiters, the Customhouse would nc better sei ved ; 
if gentleihen would became petty constables, tlic police would be 
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improved ; if bridires were made of gold ^‘ttlsfoa'cl of iron, 
would not rust : — But there are not enough of these articles for 
such purposes. 

A great part of the evils of the Poor-Laws h^s be^j occap- 
sioned by the large powers entrusted to individu^ Justices* 
Every body is full of humanity and good-nature Vhen he can 
relieve misfortune by putting his hand — in liSs neighbour’s 
pocket. Who can boar to sec a fellow- creatwe suffering pain 
and povertv, when he can order other feUrfJw-creatures to re- 
lieve them? Is it in human nature, that A should see Bin 
tears and misery, and not order C to assist him ^ 

power must, of course, be liable to every dfg»e^m sibuse; 
and the sooner the pow'er of ordering relief can be ^^taken out 
of the hands of Magistrates, the sooner shall we begin to ex- 
perience some mitigation of the evils of the Poor-Laws. The 
Special- Vestry bill is good tor this purpose, as far as it ‘goes; 
but it goes a very little w\ay ; and we ntuch doubt if it will ope- 
rate as any sort of abridgement to the power of Magistrates in • 
granting relief. A single Magistrate must not act under this 
bill, but in cases of sj)ecial emergency : But every case of distress 
is a case of special emergency : And the double Magistrates, 
holding their petty sessions at some little alehouse,* and over- 
whelmed with all the monthly business of the Hundred, can- 
not possibly give to the pleadings of the overseer* and pauper 
half the attention they would be able to afford them at their 
own liouses. 

The common people have been so much accustomed to re*- 
sort to Magistrates for relief, that it is certainly a delicate bu- 
siness to wean them i'rom this bad habit ; but it is essential to 
the great objects which the Poor- CominiUce have in view, that 
the power ol Magistrates of ordering relief, should be grac^ually 
taken away. When this is oncp done, half the difficulties of 
the abolition are accomplished. We will suggest a few hints 
as to tli^' means by which this desirable end may be prmnoted. 

A ptjor man now comes lo a Magistrate any day in the week, 
and any hour in any day, to complain of the Overseers, or of th^ 
Select Committee. Suppose he were to be made to Wait a little, 
and to feel for a short time the bitterness of that poverty which, ^ 
by idleness, extravagance, and hasty marriage, he has probably 
brought upon himself. To effect this object, we would prohi- "'" 
bit all orders for relief, by Justices, be Ween the first and . 
day c»f the month ; anti l^ve the pooif entirely in tft^hands 
tbe Overseersi dr of the Select Vestry, for that period. Here is 
a beginiiing— a gradual abolition of one of the worst features of 
tlie Po6r*JLaws : And it is without risle of tumult; for no on^ 
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run the risk ^’tffcaianfT the laws for an evil to which he 
anticipates so speedy a termination. This Decameron of over- 
seers’ ^espotisni, and paupers’ suffering, is the very thing wanted. 
It willViach the parishes to administer their own charity rcsp(*ii- 
sibly, an^Jto depend upon their own judgmejit. It will tend) the 
poor tlic mUeries pf pauperism and dependence; and will be a 
warning to udVnarried young men not hastily and rashly to jdace 
themselves, thei^ wives and children, in the same imserabie -situa- 
tion; and it will all these objects gradually, and with .ut 

danger. It would of course be the same thing on principle, it rc- 
• i^:^;pnfincd to three days between the 1st and the JOth of 

. ^ifi^c^monthV^il'ree between the 10th and the 20th; three between 
the 20th mnd the end of the month ; —or in any other metmer 
that would gradually crumble away the power, and cheek th( gra- 
tuitous munificence of Jii^^ticcs, — give authority over their own 
afitiirs to the heads of the parish, and teach the floor, by little 
and little, that they must siiHer if they are imprudeni. It is 
iinderstocHi, in all these observations, tint the (Overseers are 
bound to support their poor wathout any order ol Justices; 
and that death arising from absolute want should exf)ose tliose 
oflicers to very severe punishments, if it could be traced to their 
inhumanity and neglect. The time must come when we must 
do without this; but wc arc not got so far yet — and are at pre- 
sent only getting rid of Justices, not of Overseers. 

Mr Davison seems to tliink that the plea of old age stands 
upon a different footing, with respect to the Poor-Laws, from all 
bther picas. But wliy should this plea be more favoured than 
that of sickness ? why more than losses in trade, incurred by 
no imprudence? In reality, this plea is less entitled to indul- 
gence. Every man knows he is exposed to the helplessness of 
age; but sickness and sudden ruin are very often escaped — 
comparatively seldom happen. Why is a man exclusively to 
be )>ro]£cted against that evil which he must have foreseen 
longer mim any other, and has had the longest time to guard 
against ? Mr Davison’s objections to a limited expenditure, 
are much more satisfactory. These we sliall lay before our 
readers ; and we recommend them to the attention of the Coni- 
piiltce. » 

* I shall advert next to the plan of a limitation upon the amount 
*of rates to be assessed in future. This limitation, as it is a pledge of 
$am e D ^ ection to the property now subjected to the maintenance 
^of tne picitt* against tlie indefinite encroachment which otherwise 
threatens it, is, in that light, certainly a benetit : and supposing it 
were rigorously adhered to, the very knowledge, among the parish 
expectant^, that there was some ^imit to their range of expectation. 
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feouie barrier which they could not pass. ’migFffincline them to turil ' 
their thouglitb hoiueward again to the care of tbcinsclves. But ir is 
an expedient, at the best, far from being satisfactory. In tjbe first 
place, there is much reason to fear that such a limitation wjnild not 
eventually be maintained, after the example of a similar having 
faihd before, and considering that the urgency of the applicants., as 
long as they retain the principle of dependence upoa the parish un- 
qualified in any one of its main articles womd probably orerStur a 
mert barrier of figures in the parish account, ^len there vvouid be 
much real difficulty in the proceedings, to be' governed by such a 
limiting rule. For the use of the limitation would be ciuefiy, or 
ly, in cM'^es where there is some struggle between the^'f^fKa^v* ‘ p- 
plies of the parish rates and the exigencies of the p’lmr, or a kind of’' 
run Jind pressme upon ihe parish b\ a mass ot‘ indigence : ai d m cir- 
cumstances of this kind, it w ould bo hard to knr»w how to dis.ribute 
the supplies uiuhir a fair proportion to tin applicants, known or ex- 
pected ; hard to know' how much might be granted for the present, 
and how much should be kept in reserve for the reeoalndcr ot' the 
5'earV service. The real intricacy in such a distribution of account 
wou:d show' iiself in disproportions and inequalities of allowance, im- 
possible to be avoided ; and the applicants would have one pretext 
more Ibi discontent. 

' The limitation itself in many places would bo only in words and 
figt'it's. It would be set, I presume, by an incrage of certain pre- 
ceding years. But the average taken upon the preceding years might 
be a sum exceeding in its real value tlK highest amount of the assess- 
ments of any of the averaged yeais, under the great change whic.b has 
taken place in the value of money itself. A given rate, or a^sess- 
m« nt nominally the same, or lower, might in this way be a greater 
real money value than it was some tune before. In many of the 
most distressed districts, where the parochial rates have nearly equal- 
led the rents, a nominal average would therefore be no effectual be- 
nefit ; and yet it is in those districts that the alleviation of the bur- 
then is the most wanted. 

‘ It is manifest, also, that a peremptory restriction of t?xj wdiole 
amount of money applicable to the parochial service, thoi^h abun- 
dantly justified in many districts by their particular condition being 
fio irnpovenshed as to make the measure, for them, almo.st a measure 
of necessity, if nothing can be substituted for it ; and. where the 
fiariie extreme necessity does not exist, still justified by the prudence jt 
of preventing in some way the interminable increase of the parochial 
burthens \ still, that such a restriction is an ill-adjusted measure in'** 
itself, and would in many instances operate very inequitab iy.^^Jlt 
yrould fall unfairly in some parishes, where the telative " 

poor and the parisli might render an increase ot' the reiief as just and 
^asonable, as it is possible for any thing to bt under the Poor-Laws 
^t iilU It would deny to manypossibit fair claimants Uic whole, or 
^ of that degree of relief cotnmonly granted elsewhere to jper- 
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*fcon’s in thfeir comJitionf* on this or that account oF claim. Leaving 
the reason of the present demands wholly uninipeached, and unex- 
plained ; directing no distinct warning or remonstrance to the par- 
ties, inVhe lin^ of their affairs, by putting a check to their expecta- 
tions upoJl positive matters implicated in their conduct ; Which would 
be speaking to them in a dehnite sense, and a sense applicable to all : 
this plan of limitation would nurture the whole mass ol' the claim in 
its origin, and deny tbu allowance of it to thousands, on account of 
reasons properly alfc^cting a distant quarter, of which they know no- 
thing. The want of !l clear method, and of a good principle at the 
bottom of it: iu this direct compulsory restriction, renders it, I think, 
yiW*v7*-^^uniii '•♦‘ptahle, unless it be the only possible plan that can be 
devised for accomplishing the same end. li* a j>;»rish had to keep its 
account wFth a single dependant, tlic plan would be much more use- 
ful in that case. For the ascertained fact oi‘ the to^^al amount of his 
expectations might set his mind at rc«t, and put liim on a decided 
course of providing for hi-nself. Hut, in the Jinntation propost‘d to 
be nifidc, the ast ert iin< d fact is of a general amount only, not of 
each m.'ufs share in it Coasequenti}, each man has his indefinite 
exjx'ctations left to him iVi d every separate specific ground of expec- 
tation remaiuMii, as be oi\v* 

iVii lAji is n tk ks of rlie jiropricty refusing to find labour 
f(o' aou‘ I i4);?ur0r.s aficr (lic elapse of ten years; as if it was 
souio orfiniary l^iM he vas proposing, nnaeeornpanicd by the 
slighlcK li is very easy to make sneli laws, and to pro- 

po'-e i.hjin ; but it wouM he of immense difiicalty to carry them 
into e\eiutioji. Done it must be, every body knows that; but 
the I'eai merit will con^iist in diycoveriiig the gradual and gen- 
tie nieans i>y which iho difficulties of getting parish labour may 
be 'nereased, and 'he liie of a ]>nrish pauper be rendered a life 
of srujtary and dei^^^rring hardship. A law that rendered such 
request for laboui perfectly lawful for 10 years longer, and 
then suddenly aliolLshed it, would merely bespeak a certain, ge- 
neral, a^d Violent insurrection for the year 18^50. The legisla- 
tor, thank God, is in his nature a more cunning and gradual 
animal. 

Before we 'drop Mr Davison, who whites like a very sen- 
sible man, we wish to say a few words about his style. If 
he would think loss about it, he would write much bctteA It i^s 
ahv.-^ys as plethoric and full-dressed as if he were writing a trea- 
Tise de finibus bonorum et malonm. He is sometimes obscure; 
a-nd-A^casioiially apt to dress up common-si^ed thoughts in 
Dig clothesj*^ and to dwell a little too long in proving what every 
man of sense knows and admits. We hope we shml not offend 
Mr Davison by these remarks ; and we have really no intention 
of doing «o. His views uponHbe Poor-Laws are, generally 
speaking, very correct and philosophical ; he writes like a gen - 
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tlexnan> n scholar, and a man capable 6f elOCfSeilEe ; and tre bo^r 
he will be a bishop. If his mitred productions are as enlighten- 
ed and liberal as this, we are sure he will confer as much honour 
on the Bench as he receives from it. There is^ gocf^ deal, 
however, iti Mr Davison’s book about the * virtuous hiarriages 
of the ^oor. * To have really the charge of a family as a bus- 
band and a father, we are told, — ^to have the privilege of laying 
out his life in their service, is the poor man’s boast, — ‘ bis 
home is the school of his sentiments,’ &c«'&c« This is view- 
ing human life through a Claude Lorraine glass, and decorat- 
ing it with colours which do not belong to it. A njpuahman 
marries a plough woman because she is plump; ge^rally*^uses^ 
her ill ; thinks his children an incumbrance ; very often flogs 
them ; and, for sentiment, has nothing more nearly approach- 
ing to it, than the ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. 
This is the state of the lower orders of mankind — depk)rable, 
but true — and yet rendered much worse by the Poor-Laws. 

The system of Roundsmen is much complained of ; as well as 
that by whith the labour pf paupers is paid, partly by the rate, 
partly by the master — and a long string of Sussex Justices send 
up a petition on the subject. But the evil we are suffering under 
is an excess of population. Ihere are ten men applying for 
work, when five only are wanted ; of course, such a redundance 
of labouring persons must depress the rate of their labour far 
beyond what is sufficient for the support of their families. And 
how is that deficiency to be made up but from the parish-rates, 
unless it is meant suddenly and immediately to abolish the whole 
system of the Poor-Laws? To state that the rate of labour is 
lower than a man can live by, is merely to state that we have 
had^ and have, Poor-Laws — of which this practice is at length 
the inevitable consequence ; and nothing could be more absurd 
than to attempt to prevent, by acts of Parliament, the natural de- 
preciation of an article which exists in much greater a^pndance 
than it is wanted. Nor can any thing be more unjust^than the 
complaint, that roundsmen are paid by their employers at an 
inferior rate, and that the difference is made up by the parish 
funds. A roundsman is commonly an inferior description of 
labourer who cannot get regularly hired;— he comes upon hisj^ 

K rish for labour commonly at those seasons when there is • the 
ist to do ; — he is not a servant of the farmer’s choice, and" 
pfd^ly does not suit him he g<^ off to any other ^ l^u r at , 
e ^ipotoont’g warning, when he finmit more profitablS^ana the"” 
is forced to keep nearly tbesametiumber of labourers, as if 
t^ere no roundsmen at all. Js it just then that a labourer, 

. acaublhilpgevay species of impeiffection, ^should receive the same 







as a chos^TFb^tllar, sUitionary person, who is always ready 
at hand, and whom the farmer has selected for his dexterity 
and character? 


Thc^ persons who do not, and cannot employ labourers* 
have no Tcind of right to complain of the third or fourth part 
of the wages*being paid by the rates ; for if the farmers did not 
agree among themselves to take such occasional labourers, the 
wiolc of their support must be paid by the rates, instead of one- 
third. The order is, that the pauper shall he [liild such a sum as 
will support liimself *and family; and if this agreement to take 
roundsmen was not entered into by the farmers, they must he paid* 
by filtrates, the whole of the amount of the order, f(;r doing no- 
thing. If.a circulating labourer, therefore, with three children, 
to whom the Justices would order. i2s. per week, receives Ss. 
from his employer, and 4s. from the rates, the parish is not 
burdened by this system to the amount of 4s., but relieved to the 
amount of 8s. A parish manufacture, conducted by overseers, 
is infinitely more burdensome to tlie rates, than any system of 
roundsmen. There are undoubtedly a few instances to the 


contrary. Zeal and talei»ts will cure the original defects of 
any system; but to suppose that average men can do what 
extraordinary men have done, is the cause of many silly pro- 
jects and extravagant blunders. Mr Owen may give his 
whole heart find soul to the improvement of one of His paro- 
chial parallelograms; but who is to succeed to Mr Ow’^en’s en- 
thusiasm ? Before we have quite dene with the subject of 
mundsincn, we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Mr Nicol, that the low rate of wages paid by the master, is 
an injustice to the pauper — that he is cheated, forsootli, out 
of 8s. or 10s. per week by this arrangement. Nothing, how- 
ever, can possibly be more absurd than such an allegation. The 
whole country is open to him. Can he gain more any where 
else ? I|' not, this is the market price of his labour; and what 
right hasihe to complain ? <>r how can he say he is defrauded ? 
A combination among farmers to lower the price of labour, 
would be impossible, if labour did not exist in much greater 
quantities than was wanted. All such things, whether labour* 
or worsted stockings, or broad cloth, are, of course, ^always 
regulated by tlie proportitui between the supply and demand/ 
*1!ilr Nicol cites an inaiance of a parish in Suffolk, where 


die labogrer receives sixpence from the farmers, and the 
rest wmatle up by the, rates; and for this he reprobates 
the conduct of the ihrmers. But why are they not to take 
labour as cheap as they can get it ? Why are they not to avai|. 
themselves of the market price of this, as of any other eommo^* 
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dity ? The rates are a sepanitc '’r*nsi(leraf:ion : Vt t^em bi*f*ny 
what is wanting ; but the farnun' is to • * ^ ron, l is 

wood, and his labour, as clieap as }ie car, li \\\,vA/, woc/'mit, 
rosne nearly to the same thing, il* 100/. were paid in yr-figes ra- 
ther than 25L in wages, and 75/. by rate ; but theii, if the fann- 
ers were to agree to give wages above the market price, and 
sufficient for the support of the labourers without any rate, such 
an agreement could never be adhered to. The base and the 
crafty would make their labourers take lev?, and fling heavier 
rates uj)on tliose who adhered to the contract ; whereas tlic a- 
greomont, founded upon giving as little as cun be given, j^s pret- 
ty sure of being adliered to; and he who breaks it, Icssehs the 
rate to his neighbour, and does not increase it. Tht& nrol:)lem 
to be solved is this. If you have ten or twenty labourers who 
say they enn get no work, and you cannot dispute this; and 
the Poor-Laws remain, winit bctler scheme can be devised, tl. an 
that the farmers of the parish should employ them in their funis? 

' — anrl what fhore absurd than to suppe-se thrt fermers ^ 
ploying them sboiihl give one farthing more than the nmrket 
price for their labour ? 

It is coriiended, that the statute of Elizabeth, rightly ini' r- 
preted, only compels the overseer to assist the ^ick and old, and 
not to finJ labour for strong and healthy men. I'his is true 
enough ; and it would have been eminently uselTlI to at- 
tended to it a century past : Hut to find employment for all n'ho 
apply, is now, by long use, become a practical part ol the Poor- 
Laws, and will require the same care and dexterity for its ab\»li- 
tion as any other part of that pernicious system. It would not 
be altogether prudent suddenly to tell a million of stout uicn, . 
with spades and hoes in their hands, that the 43 of Eli/ ibeth 
had 'been misconstrued, and that no more cniployment would 
be found for them. It requires tw’enty or thirty years to state 
such truths to sucli numbers. f 

We think, then, that the diminution of the claims*of settle- 
ment, and of the authority of Justices, coupled with the other 
subordinate improvements we have stated, will be the best steps 
for beginning the abolition of the Poor-Laws. When these 
have bfcen taken, the description of persons entitled to relief may 
be narrowed by elegrees. But let no hi to hope to get rid 
these laws, even in the gentlest and wisest method, without a 
great deal of misery, and some risk of tumult. If 
tothks only of avoiding risk, he will do nothing. Some risk 
tnmt be incurred : But the secret is gradation : And the true 
reason Ibt abolishing these laws is, not that they make the rich 
|3fhor, but that they make the pbor pooVer. • 
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Art. VI. OhjectioTis to Mr Brmqrliarti* s Bill for Inquiring into 
Abuses in Cimritahle Donations* xmth a Proposal Jor intro-- 
Aucit^g a Smleni into the Managcmcrti of those Funds that shall 
prevent or detect future Abuses^ and preserve the property front 
loss or dimtuiUion. By Francjs Charles Parky, Esq. A.M. 
London, Anderson. 1819. 

stated, in our last Number, tliat some of the topics there 
referred to, tn relation to Publick Charities, demanded 
a more particular consideration ; and we delayed, until another 
oppojuiunity, giving any account of the very excellent Letter 
on Gramn(jar Schools, which appeared in the Painphlclcer. It 
is proper that we should now supply the omission; — and the 
Tract by Mr Parry, which had not then reached us, aflbrds au 
occasion of renewing the discussion, and of examining also his 
plans of reform. Wc shall begin with this examination, both 
because Mr Parry’s publication stands at the head of the pre- 
sent article, and because it naturally i)reccdes tliat of the Let- 
ter on Gimnmar Schools. 

Mr Parry’s ‘ Objections ’ were published before tlie Ministers 
bad brought in the last Bill, in which they adopted almost the 
whole of Mr Brougham’s original measure; and his purpose is 
chiefly to sha^w the inefficacy of* that measure, and to exU’niiatc, 
tor he cannot wdiolly defend, the rejection of it in the Session 
1818. As the plan has since been sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture without a dissentient voice, we might .s})are ourselves the. 
trouble of minutply considering these objections, in so lUr a6 
they only touch that plan ; But they lead to tlie proposal of Mr 
l*aiTy’s own views of reform ; and as these are not incompa- 
tible with the subsistence , of the present Commission of liujuiry, 
we must enter somewhat more at large into his remarks upon it. 

The first and principal objection urged by Mr Parry is, that 
the inea^yre is one of inquiry only; that it applies no remedy to 
the evils detected, and affords no preventive against their re- 
currence. It gives us, he says, a mere account, iippn oath, of 
the charities in the kingdom, and leaves them us it found them; 
it satisfifijs curiosity, and nothing more ; and he seriously doubt^s, 
whether, after the investigation has been completed, the subject 
^ay not lie dormant during another thirty years, as it did after 
the r etierp ^ tmder Mr Oilbeit^s Act. He admits, however, that 
■he fljIRSbro of sisuple inqui^^^ is * an, acceptable boon ’ to the 
country, bcoiuse it may * lead to the temporary correction of 
‘ some irregularities, preparatory to the expected approacli of 
^ the Commissioners, * / 
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The next objection arises x>ut of tlfc formBT.'^’Our author is 
apprehensive that the publicK will grow weary of the protract- 
ed inquiry, and that a state of apathy towards the subject of 
Charities will succeed the present lively interest yxcited'Uy it. 
‘ Though some little good may he effected by the preparatfen 
‘ of a decent statement on the part of some trusteessi to be sub- 

* initted to the Commissioners, yet there is nothing in the pro- 
‘ posed measure which can, in the slightest degree, prevent the 

* immediate practice of any the grossest abuse as soon as the 

* Commissioners shall have closed their iru^uiry into any parti- 

* cuiar charity. In this point of view, the inquiry will be a 
® mere palliative : The paroxysm may be sulxlued ; but fh^^dis- 

* order is ready to break out with redoubled virulenpc on the 

* first opportunity : There is no security for the future ; and if it 
^ shall happen that any vicious admini'^trators of charitable funds 

* may, by specious statements, elude the vigilance of the Comr 
‘ missioners, thqy will have secured indemnity for the past, and 
‘ will calculate on license for the future. * 


He then speaks of the delay necessarily arising from the wide 
field of the Inquiry into all Charities. He reckons 50,000 as 
the lowest number of charitable donations that enn be assigned; 
but he thinks they may probably amount to nearer 100,000; 
and he enumerates all the particulars of the proceedings which 
must in each case be instituted, in order to show (ewhat indeed 
no man living can doubt) the impossibility of completing the 
Inquiry in two years, the time limited for the duration of the 
Act. 

The last complaint of Mr Parry refers to « the difficulty of 
having any effectual measure of’ reform and prevention carried 
into execution, while the Inquiry is pending. Indeed, he con- 
siders it to be out of the question. He argues, that to any ap- 
plication for such a measure, the answer would be irresistible — 

« Wait until tlie investigation is finished; because, if the plan 
were framed upon one Report of the Commissioners, tlie next 
Report might bring new cases to lights and render other mea- 
sures neecssary. * f 

Now, before proceeding to Mr Parr/s own plan, let us exa- 
mine a Iktle the validity of the^ objioctions^ That the Inquiry 
Mlle^tend beyond the time limited by the^e^ no one cap doubt 
Bnt lsour author iio ignorant of tl>e subject^ as to imaghie tbat*!^ 
th^ aCpthtory limitation was intmided to ba fimd, if expes 
of two years should prove the measure to be 

Evffrytoch Inquiry, huleeti Almost all the mOst im- 
our law, have been at first enacted for 
a short pe^od^ and adopted, as it were^ experimental^^ So it 
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was with the Granville Ac^ more recently with the Scotch Jury 
Act; and so it was with the Commissions of Piiblick Accounts, 
ahd of Naval and Military Inquiry. The reasons are obvious. 
A new machinery is about to be erected ; and, until it is put in 
mofijon, no n^an (except he be endowed with the happy powers 
of a Cartwright or an Hobhousc) can presume to foretel how 
all its parts will work. Besides, it is useful that a necessity 
should be imposed, of reconsidering both tlie principle, afteV 
we have had the lights of experience, and the minute details, 
many of which beforehand could not have been considereil at 
all. But no one ever thought that the Legislature which first 
passcr^thebili for two years, either pledged itself to let it expire 
at the end^of that period, whether the investigation should be 
completed *or not; or gave any assurance, or even an opinion, 
that it would probably be closed at that time. Here, as in the 
former cases, there was almost a certainty of the measure being 
renewed when the limited time expired, and renewed with all the 
improvements which experience might have suggested. 

Such being our opinion upon this point, we must at the same 
time express our belief, that Mr Parry has greatly exaggerated 
the number of charitable endowments, for the purjmse of his ar-. 
gument. FJe says, that they probably amount to 100,000; but 
tliat 50,000 Is the lowest estimate which can be made of them. 
Now, from Brougham’s statement at the end of last Ses- 
sion, it appeared, that in a poition of England containing nine 
counties, near a million and a half of inhabitants, and 1829 ec- 
clesiastical districts, there were only 805 endt)wments cmnccU 
ed with educatimu This would give an average of four sucii 
eiulowinents to nine parishes or chapelries ; or about five thou- 
sand for all England: And this estimate is perhaps rather over 
than under the truth ; for the counties of Middlesex and I.an- 
caster, witli a population of near two millions, are understood 
to have fewer than 4^00 endowments ; which deficit must mate- 
rially afie’et the general average. We have been informed, that 
tlie whole number is under 4000. Taking it, however, at 4000, 
it can hardly be supposed that the charities wholly unconnected 
mth amount to 46,000; for most of the considerable 

charities, evety whetj^ . have some connexion with education ; — 
there beinj^ a very lerge ptraportjkrn of endowments all over the 
^untry directed to the support of children, one of tlie helpless, 
and ceitainly the most numerous and prominent of the helpless 
ilasses^^We cannot believe thntmo^ than 40,000 are uncon- 
nected with education; and consequently deem any estimate 
as exaggerated, which carries, the total higher than from 40,000 
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to 44,000. Ml Par^v^s notion of l/b,000, is* indeed wild ajid 
heedless beyond description. It iv grounded in complete igiio- 
runce of the facts; and involvc^s fhe inonstrons siippoirition, that 
for every endowment connected witli education, or the; .support 
of poor children, there are twenty* four wholly defvoted to 
piii'jioses. * 

The labours of the Commissioners may not only be abridged 
ipuch more than Mr Parry imagines, but they may id >nuire 
be rendered more easy and expeditious, by such d(wices as 
practice will certiiinly suggest. Abuses range themselves un- 
der classes; from the sinniarity of endowments, and the iden- 
tity of the motives to pervert or neglect them, always aL work. • 
The investigation will thus become easier and shm-ter as u pro- 
ceeds; and the sifting of one case will often save inquiry into 
another. Above all, it may be hoped that discretionary powers 
will be given to the Commissioners, to abandon certain inquiries 
altogether, when they have ascertained that the object of the 
Charity is extremely small. A rent-charge of ten shillings may 
demand as muoli investigation, as any of the important «*ibuses 
brought to light by the labours of the Education Committee ; but 
as soon as it can be ascertained that nothing more is due to the 
Charity, than this, or some such trifling income^ with its arrears^ 
the Inquiry should be dropt at once; and be lef t to the ordinary 
iiourse of law, if any private individuals choose to pursue it. 
Some unthinking persons proposed, wlien the Bill of 1818 was be- 
fore Parliament, to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners all very small endowments ; wholly forgetting, that, be- 
fore iiiipiiry, it is impossible to tell whether the low revenue of 
fhe endowment be not itself tlie result of its mismanagement. 


♦ The following details on this subject may be interesting to Sta- 
tistical Inquirers, and they serve to qonfilrn) Uie estimate in the text* 
By the returns under Mr Gilbert's Act, printed by of the House 
of Commons in 1818, it appears that in five countiel, Bedfordshire, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridgeshire and Cheshire, there are 4041 chari- 
table donations of all kinds. The endowments connected with edu- 
cation in the same counties are" 346. Supposing this proportion, in 
the rest of England, to be the same, we should have abont 45,000 
for thesnumber of charitable donations all over England. The en- 
dowments connected with education, hoWever, are by far the most 
Those endowmentSi in the first “four of the above 
codecs, hav^, by the Returns referred to, a revenue of 6626/* a 
y^r*^tbe endowments for the same counties haviti^^ly ari^ 
income 'the education endowments are therefore eoob 

about sovdb timea rfoher than the 01 ^ 
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, Another of Mr Parry’s objections appears to be extremely 
unfounclod. . We allude to the apprehension which he enter- 
tains, that the public will j;row weary of the liK|uiry. If abuses 
arA from tinii to time detected, and if the good effects of the 
inv^tigatioiv in tacitly preventing abuses from continuing, are 
constantly made apparent, we can have no doubt, that as' much 
interest will be kept alive in the commutiity, as is sufficient to 
watch the proceedings of the Commissioners, and as much as 
tile success of the Iiumiry demands. A measure may be pro- 
nounced positively bad, which cannot carry itself into execution, 
but depends upon a constant renewal of the popular feeling in 
whiclf it originated. That feeling might be very useful at first; 
it might be’indispensable to the commencement of tlie plan : But 
its continued operation would most probably do mischief; and 
a scheme must be useless, or worse, which depended for its suc- 
cess upon the repeated exertion of such an iniluence. 

Tlie other evil effect ascribed by our author to tlie pro- 
tracted Inquiry, that no practical remedies can be appliecl till 
its conclusion, is wholly chimerical, and could only have been 
suggested by a very hasty view of the subject. .Every one who 
has made himself conversant with its details (and we are far 
from denying their complicated and multifarious nature), must 
have perceived, that the prevailing abuses are reducible to a few 
vei’y general classes. The defects in ancient endowments are 
nearly the same everywhere, arising from a change in the cir- 
cumstances of society ; and tlie manner in which advantage has 
been taken of these defects, or of certain ambiguities in old 
foundations, either by the negligence or the malversation of 
.trustees and agents, is alike in almost all cases. To take a 
prevailing example— Grammar schools are found in situations 
where originally, there was a demand for instruction in the 
learned languages, either from the size oi the places, or from 
tlie kind of learning required by the Catholic Cliurcli, supplied 
with minivers as it was from the inferior classes of the commu- 
nity. Many of these towns have in process of time decayed * 
and every were the demand for peri^ns capable of reading the 
RituaT in has ceased* Hence many, if not most of Jiose 
ft^bQ}^{irejr(^Uced:to la more shadow of their ancient prospe- ' 
The abuse operates everywhere in exactly the same man- 
ner-;f-A |j^^ who finds the title of / Endomd Mas^ 

to’ ip attracting pirivat^e. pupils to his, school, 

w ten,, tod isom^mes at absi ^fiply to be taught Latin 

the fotod^tion ; but the to teod^ it, if any scho- 

VOL.KXXllUli6.e5. . H 
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lars present themselves. Entrlish and writing and ciphering, 
however, he will not teach, unless they are expressly ordered ui 
the statutes. The foundation is thus sacrificed to the boarders^ 
from whom his chief emolument is derived; and constardy 
see trustees expending money in enlarging and repairing a vast 
house for the accommodation of these Doarders, though tliey 
think themselves precluded from having an usher to teach the 
branches of learning now in demand among the poor, or from 
requiring the well-endowed master to teach«those branches him- 
self. There is the strongest reason to believe, that in all the 
old endowments, where an usher is provided, he was meant to 
teach reading and writing,— except in a few cases, where boys 
were requiretl to have learned these branches before they enter- 
ed on the foundation. But be this as it may, can any one doubt 
that the proper remedy of an act, perhaps only a declaratory 
act, touching the powers of trustees of grammar schools, might 
be applied as safely, and as efTectually, after half a doien such 
cases had been examined, as after tnc Commissioners had re- 
ported iipon every grammar school in England and Wales? 
If the prevailing abuse were in the first instance rectified, and 
any new cases of mischief, not reached by that remedy, should 
in the course of investigation be discovered, sufficiently nume- 
rous to require legislative interference, a new ac^ might easily 
provide the appropriate additions to the original measure. 

To take another example ; for keeping in generals here is the 
sure way to go wrong. A very prevailing <ftfect in charitable 
endowments, is the want of powers in trustees to sell and ex- 
change real property, by which means either the Charity estate 
is not managed to the best advantage, or a private act of Par- 
liament is necessary. So^ where a failure, partial or total of 
the object, takes place, and funds aecumulate without the means 
of profitably employing them according to the will of the found- 
er, some general powers should be vested in trustees, subject 
to due checks and controtils. Even the cases of corrupt ab- 
use of trust are much less various than might be supposed by 
those who think only of the multiplicity of form^ taken by the 
selfislyiess and cunning of mankind, without looking at tne de- 
finite course marked otit for such propensities, % the siii^arhy. 
of the temptations in most cases 6t Charity trusts. Tt may. aa^ 
ly be said, that nine in ten of those abuses fall uudet the h^ds 

Ui^idi^letting the estates tb or 

and of serving the establishment as tra^ To d^^^isb-^ 
ehecks on such practices, Wm^ies vrhich shall 1^ 
and ci&ctual for such mischiefg, may i^ot pei^aps W easy is 
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this the place for suggesting them. But we contend tjjat the dif- 
ficulty would not be lessened by multiplying the c^es before us 
anAundred fiild, and exposing them in all their details ; for the 
cviii^ are tlic same in all, — and they must be met by the same 
remedy, or Siecked by the same preventive, whether we are to 
legislate to-day, or some years hence, when the labours of the 
Commissioners shall have been brought to a close. 

These remarks lead us naturally to the main objection urged 
against M)' Brougham’s measure by this author — that it is only 
one of Incjuiry — providing po security against the continuance 
of abuses, but only obtaining an account of them, and of all 
charity estates, upon oath. Now we think that this objection 
is bottomed on a most superficial view of the measure, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of the soundest principles of legisla- 
tion. It is very material to turn our attention a little more 
closely towai ds these points. 

We believe it may be laid down as a maxim invariably true, 
and of most universal application, that the best and most ef- 
fectual plan of improvement, is that which does tlie smallest 
violence to the established order of things ; requires the least 
adventitious <iid or complex machinery ; and, as far as may be, 
executes itself. It is from ignorance of this principle, that 
the vulgar peipjietually mistake a great scheme for a good one — 
a various and complicated, for an efficacious one — a showy and 
ambitious piece of legislation for a sound and a useful law. — 
H«nce, too, their almost invariable discontent with the most 
salutary measures, grounded in knowledge of human nature ; 
regulated by cautious circumspection; pointed towards attain- 
able objects; and reaching these by safe and familiar courses. 
The history of human laws is full ol passages fatally illustrating 
this remark ; — for unhappily the lawgivers themselves have too 
often belonged to the vulgar cla^ of reasoners, whose errors we 
have just described. But it appears to us very manifest, that Mr 
Parry’s criticism upon the measure in question, proceeds exact- 
ly upon the same fundamental mistakes. He quarrels with it 
liecausc it is unpretending -it looks mean and paltry. Now we 
think we can Ishow him, that this character belongs only fo its 
mechanism ; and not to its working and its almost necessary rc- 

Tbe^%ip^ ^use of al^ses in charitie$, has always been 
the lacihl^^l'Cbi^al^nt/ Some endowments were wholly 
u'n^^fi'3 ^ Committee brought one to light, 

whii^.i^e tha pmrish' had never heard of; 

and yet its fhttas v('eil‘e shfiS^imst to*endow a college. Others are 
constantly seen, but at such distance as the trustees think lit ; 
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and from the ciitiie ignorance of the foundation in which the 
public is, na susificioii of iiuijpracLiccs can bo entertained. — 
Many arc suspected to be abused; — but, without filing throiigh 
a Chancery suit, nothing dike proof can be obtaineii, andjfte 
iniquity goes on in the dark. Not a few arc abused flirougk mere 
neglect on the part of the trustees, who arc always gratuitous 
agents from the nature of tlieir office, and suffer those under them 
to mismanage the concern, in ignorance of the fact : And some 
again are neglected, from the trustees realty not knowing cither 
the nature ot their rights or their duties. Now the Inquiry of the 
Commissioners applies an effectual remedy in every one o^thbse 
cases. Each Charily in succession is made to undergo a tho- 
rough scrutiny ; and its whole affiiirs are sifted and exposed to 
the light, without the smallest expense or odium falling upon any 
individual. No one can now hope either that his malvorsatfbiis 
should any longer escape the hated eye of the publick ; or that he 
can remain ignorant in his office, or negligent of its claims upon 
his activity, llie essential part of the plan which consists in di- 
viding the Board into five, all acting at one and the same time, 
both secures a great despatch of business, and gives an alarm 
all over the country, wherever abuse or neglect exists. There 
is no safety now for mismangement ; no shelter for remissness. 
The wTong-doev cannot tell when the glare of clay^may beddl io 
upon his misdeeds; nor is the sluggard secure against his slum- 
bers being exposed, should they not be broken by its importunity. 
At one instant the Commissioners are heard of in Devonshire ; 
the day after, a Board arrives in Cumberland, and another perhaps 
in York. So that as no man can tell when his turn may come, 
all are compelled to be on the watch. And not only must all 
take heed to the error of their way, and beware how they slum- 
ber any more than trip — they are led naturally to inquire them- 
selves into many things which no ope had ever before dreamt of 
ekamlning; and involuntary error^,;^e thus rectifiejl, and de- 
lects snpfuied, as well as abases corrected, long before tlie pub- 
lick Investigation commences. Such is the natural operation of 
the measure ; and if this be not a plan which is calculated to 
know no one that deserves the name and cle- 
, Such too, in point of fact, haye even already been 
^ effects of the Inquiry. All over the, country, trustees ai’e 
the al^t; new regulatipm are ipade; ^d courses 

' in order 

jr be ri«ht:.ancl to expected Inquiry, 

indeed be urged, ae Mr l<a% contended, that 
cts^are pf a passing or temporary nature. While the 
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visit of the CommisEioners is appre])ondod, wc are told some 
reforiniition may go on, and considerable activity may be 
called forth ; but, as soon as the day of examination is past, 
bid abuses will take root anew, and men, imwillingly rous- 
ed? ^1 relapse into their natural indolence^ To this we an- 
swer, that the amount of the reform anti activity occasioned 
by the measure, is ^rcatly^undcrratcd ; that it is so general and 
sifting, as*to jac, for the ])resent at least, a most effectual renie- 
tly : And if this be t]ic case, more than a mere passing effect must 
be pr^ducetl : For, should wc not reckon that measure most com- 
plete, which should, once ftir all, root out the evil complained 
ofi though at the risk of its afterwards taking root, and begin- 
ning to grow up ? Should we not be gratified in calling this 
as efficacious, and even permanent a cure, as human wisdom and 
means can in general afford ? But more especially, should wc 
not justly so term it, if it could, forty or fifty years hence, be 
again applied with the same ease as bcibre? lnile?ed the appre- 
hension of this repeated Inejiimp is very likely to prevent most 
of the abuses from again taking root. And this leads us to an- 
swer tliis criticism, by observing, secondh/^ that the objectors 
seem all along to forget tlie important provision, requiring full 
reports frdm the Commissioners tw'icc n year. Per)ia}>s the 
gccatggt cause of former abuse,, w'as the ignorance of all but 
■'truslt^s, anfl olleii of trustees themselves, respecting the nature 
of endowments. This ignorance is removed, not transiently, but 
for evc^ by the puhlicatim of the Reports, which contain an am- 
ple Record of all foundations, wdtli their past liistory and present 
state. It will not be very easy, even a century hence, for trustees, 
or persons in office, to commit malversation, wdion any one in- 
dividual in tiicir neighbourhood observing wiiat they do, has 
the means of ascertaining what they-ought to do, by consulting 
that valuable Record. Suppose, at present, an estate of 700/. 
or 800/. a year is enjoyed by a warden, who allows a few 
pounds the poor brethi*en of his hospital; — Wliile the founda- 
tion is involved in darkness, his conduct is safe from all c^ivil 
or question ; but after tlic Report shall have been made upon 
this charity, any cme, either of the brethren, or their neigh- 
bours, may at once see how much he ought to keep to Ifimself, 
—how much to allow them. This is nearly one of the actual 
eases examined. Suppose, again, a less number of almsmen 
are mjajntained than the statutes reciuire, while a large revenue 
is enjoyed by the ihaster;—* At present this is safe and unquestion- 
ed; but not ISO aftbi* the Report;— for then, a paragraph in a 
provincial paper^ copyii^ Inc words 6f th^ foundation, would 
jiUrsurcdly •restore matterrto thSir original conformity with tlie 
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law. We believe, indeed, that thi<? case also has already oc- 
curred, and the restitution been .effected, before any Report 
could be made, the endowment being exempted by the ap- 
pointment of a special visitor, who'niost laudably^ caused tSe 
deviation to be rectified, his attention being called th?i,^niat- 
ter by the prevailing spirit of Inquiry, Again, suppose the 
common case of Charity C'.tatcs iind.'r-let, should occur after 
the Inquiry was over, all men can ascertain how they were let 
somewhere about"! 820, from the Record ; ami as tile rise or fall 
in other lands is matter of notoriety, the Charity cannot long 
be kept out of its full roits and profits; for any great difference 
will inevitably begot sci utiny as to the relationship between the 
tenants and the trust. 

We shall only mention, in the last place, another provision 
of the Acts pavssed over l)y the supporters of these objections, 
namely, the powers given to the Commissioners of institujing 
proceedings in Equity, and that wiili the advantage of a previ- 
ous examination of the parties and their papers. This part of 
the remedy niAst, of course, be reserved for tlie more import- 
ant cases, chiefly, of disputed titles; and, without underrating 
its usefulness, we certainly reckon the other parts of the Act 
more universally effectual for its objects. 

In connexion with the Commissioners of Inquiry, arnicas. a 
part of the same measure, we ought, unqucstionabl/, to consider 
the labours of the Education Committee, That the Commission- 
ers might not be sent out to seek In the dark, the Coipinittee 
turnished them with the very material assistance of a chart, by 
which to direct their researches. A circular was addressed to 
all the parishes in the kingddui; and the returns to this circu- 
lar, being digested into a tubular form, together with informa- 
tion subsequently obtained, a complete account is understood 
to be now alnuist printed, in which the endowments connected 
with education, (as well as every other particular relating to 
th^i most important subject), are full described in every vil- 
lage and hamlet throughout the Island. A large class of Chari- 
ties^ therefore, in point of number, and in point of importance 
by far the most considerable, amounting to above a third of 
tlie wbrie charitable funds in the kingdom, r.re thus already 
Vecdrdedln such a form as to bo accessiWc to every person; 
tbe course of a few weeks from the lirescnt time, there is 
i^ason to believe that each county fn England wiil have 
thesf records circulating through it^ s© as to operate powerfidly^ 
by of prevention and detection, upon all abuses and 
:||ci^ln;*lKomanagcinen fnnds dc&|i^c(| to the Education of 
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* Wc shall now follow Mr Parry into tlie suggestions which 
he ofFer^ of a Plan for mo^re efectUally preventing Charities 
from beiipg abused. But, before entering upon this part of the 
subject, we^may advert to* a statement which he makes in 
diligence of Lord Sidmouth, who had been blamed by Mr 
Broisighanffor neglecting the recommendation of the Education 
Committee in favour of Mr Parry as a Commissioner. He as- 
serts that; no such recommendation ever reached that Noble 
Lord. It is understood, however, that when an offic'.il com- 
munication is made to one minister, it is conveyed over, in all 
ordinary cases, to the person within whose department the af- 
fair happens to be; anil therefore, tliougli Lord Sidiiniuih is 
o^onerat^d from all blame by this statement, the Comiuiueo 
and their Chairman cannot be very severely coiKlv''mned for 
liaving supposed that Noble Lord to bo upon the accustomed 
terms of olficial intercourse with those of his colleague-, to whtun 
their recommendation was regularly given. Mr Parry? it nmy 
be observed, does not pretend that Lord Sidmouth made any 
inquiries after merit, in the quarter most likely to bo acquainted 
with the kind of excellence of which he ought to have been in 
quest. He was forming a board of Lawyers, lor the purposes 
of a legal investigation ; and with a clumsiness (or perhaps a 
dexterity) not to be sufficiently admired, he somehow or other 

. t^jilftare not to broach the subject to the noble and learned 
person at tlie head of the Law department of the State. 

The objects which Mr Parry states to be in view with respect 
•to Charities, are — * to abolish all abuses — to j')votect the Cliari- 

* ties — to preserve them — and to provide for the due admin is- 

* tration of them according to the will of the respectiv e donors; ^ 
— ‘ to which? ’ SH.y$ he, ‘ I will add another, and not the least 
< important, to afford an equal share of protection and encour- 
^ agenient to the trustees. ’ This statement, it must be con- 
fessed, gives no very favourable idea of the learned author’s ca- 
pacity fpr dividing and j^ranging a complicated subject; and is 
far from pointing him out as peculiarly fitted to digest a great 
scheme pir legislation. All the heads which he enumerates, in- 
stead of 4)eihg (as the rules of sound logic require) separate 
from one another, luad, taken together, sufficient to exl^austthc 
whole subject, are jfiepetitions of portions of each other, all of 
tfa]m being contain^^ within the first, like a nest of boxes or 

I and yet, the whole taken together, leaving a considef- 
Jl|^li#nch of the subject untouched. Furthermore, one of 
them existp only in' preliminary state^^ and is loft Out 
in the scheme ttseff. %u«, the abolition of abuses coniprebehda 
the protection of t?bair|jties ; tUcir preservation is plainly iiidud- 
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ed in their protection ; while the due administering of them ac- 
cording to the donor’s intent^ is a synonyme for preventing ab- 
uses in them. What sliould we fay of a logician who^divided a 
scheme of longevity, stating its objects to be — ‘ tl^^ abolition of 
* diseases ; the protection of life ; the preservation of it ; an<^thc 
^ provision for a due performance of the nnimni itinctioiB ac- 
‘ cording to their several purposes and uses ? ’ — But let us hasten 
to the Plan itself, thus ushered in to our notice. 

He proposes, that the Charities in each county be considered 
as a large estate, comjiosed of many parcels, scattered about in 
different places, and of various kinds, tenures and niiantities, and 
subjected to the same system of administration ana superintend- 
ence. The principal effect of this will be, to have the whole 
title-deeds and other muniments collected in one central regis- 
try, where they may be safely kept, distinctly arranged, and 
e^ily consulted. He then proposes, that all persons having the 
distribution of charity funds should be compelled, every "year, 
to make an accurate return of tlie manner and the times of dis- 
tributing it, and the persons to w^hom jhe distribution was made, 
and to s}3ecify the nature, amount, rent, fine, interest, or other 
profits of the estate, lessees, repairs, and other deductions and ex- 
jienses for the past year. He would have these annual returns 
made to the register-office for the county, aiul thei^e arrangjed 
and kept with the original mnniments and papers. ^Ke 
recommends that all tlie receipts and vouchers be kept in the 
same repository, and that a cenain short period (be proposes 
three months) be assignetl for the limitation of all demands a- 
gainst the trustees, alter their vouchers shall have been so de- 
posited. Hie ])lace of dep.osite, he thinks, should be selected 
by the Magistrates of the county, and the expenses of tlie e- 
stablislnncnt paid by a poundage upon income. Our author’s 
argument in favour of a compulsory delivery of muniments, even 
where tlic founder pointed out the place and manner of their 
custody, appears quite satisfactory ; a^d we thei'efore subjoin it. 
He has adopted the arrangement of Mr Brougham’s Act, for 
cases where the titles to the charity are mixed up with other 
matters. 

^ It may here be said, that where donors have pre^crib^ the mode 
in which their deeds should be kept, the Legislature ought not ta ^ 
interfere, by transferring them to any other |2ape of , safe custody. 
To this 1 an6^r» firsu that since there has he^ g great ne^ptof 
thig donors’ wills in this particular, there oan be eo pretence w say-\; 
ing ^at such directions ought to be attended to by Parliament, when 
those whose duty it whs to attend to them have neglected them. On 
lyherei^rliameot se^ that (h^ intentions of a donoi^ 
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likve be^n neglected, if not frustrated, it will, provide such means as 
will bestStccomplish his object* considering that his direfctions were 
intended l^lely to provide for the safe custo^ly of his deeds, not for 
th^ specific ix^de of custody. Secondly, It may be observed, that 
thoff donors who have ‘made such provision for the custody of their 
papeasf^avd^been driven to the necessity of it for want of some pub- 
lic registry where they might be deposited; and it is not to be 
doubted, tl;^at they would gladly have availed themselves of the se- 
curity offered by such registry, if it had existed at the time they were 
^ incditaiing upon making their donation. Even in cases where the 
deeds may have been kept as the donor has directed, I should still a- 
grec that no exception should be made to the general collection of 
of them — taking those directions as evidence that such donors desir- 
ed to see the establishment of some safe and effectual mode of pre- 
serving deeds of this description ; only prescribing, ad iiiterm, tlie 
best means thc}^ could devise to supply tl)o want : And, being admo- 
nished by the losses which many charities Iiave sustained by not at- 
tending to the precautions of the donors in ibis respect, I should 
fear, that deeds hitherto preserved, may yet, ere long, share the fate 
of others. ^ pp, 33-35. 

We cannot equally concur in the other argument maintained 
by him^ in favour of trustees having a very short period or limi- 
tation allowed for their protection. The absurdity is, indeed, 
not small, of supposing that the paupers of a large countVj the 
-f>eu«#lfl[?^infcei«sted in siliing tliosc accounts, and alone capable of 
delecting errors in them, should always be able in three months to 
examine them, and have proceedings instituted against the trus- 
tees in case any malversation were delected. Such a provision 
would o})erate more powerfully to encourage frauds and malver- 
sation, than tile jiublicky of the Record could in checking it. 
Besides, Mr Parry forgets how*^ easily the responsibility can be 
<livi(Ied, and the name of the real defaulter concealed by a com- 
bination of skilful accountants, acting, as in such cases they al- 
ways do, through very ordinary agents. 

To the jilan tluis unfolded by our author, we confess that wc 
see many w’eighly objections ; of which the chief one is, that 
almost all thq good attainable by it is niudh more effectually 
secured by Mr Brougham’s Act, tlie object of so many com- 
plaints from Mr Pmry (or its ineflicacy. The Reglstradon of 
all endowments and gifts, is one branch of the proposed mea- 
sure; the yearly Regulation of tlieir Receipt^ Expdnditure, and 
general Management, is the otlien Of these wo arc now to 
speak in their order. 

That a check to abuses is provided, and a means of detecting 
them afforded, by xleposJtiiig the whole Utlc-deeds of each eba-* 
pity ill a j^qblic and acdii^ssiblefilace, cannot be denied. This 
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publicity !s tbe very principle upon which Mr Brr^gbam^g 
measure Is constructed. But can any one doubt, th^t it is at- 
tained by his measure in a tar more eminent degree than by 
Mr Parry'« ? Thousands of copies of each foundation are cir- 
culated through the countiry ; and, wherever thje property of 
any charity is situated, or the objects of it are to be fb^'d, *we 
migr rest assured the interest felt in the subject being tlih strong- 
est, the information contained in the Parliamentary Papers will 
find its way thither in some shape or other. A pamphlet, a notice 
in a periodical work, a paragraph in a county paper, a private^ 
letter, a remark in conversation, will carry the fact to the place . 
of its natural destination ; and in a little time the matter will be 
discussed, and the original and authentic document will either 
be found on the spot, or consulted by some one employed for 
the purpose by those on the spot. It is a vulgar and a just re- 
niarK, that what is said of a man behind his back, somehow or 
other gets round, if not to his face, at least half way as it were, 
or into his ear. So, we may be assured, will trustees, or o- 
ther persons who have the management of funds inquired into 
. by the Commissioners, sooner or later, hear of whatever has 
been reported of their rights, their duties, or their ctmduct. 
Mr Brougham stated, that the precaution had befen taken in 
printing the Education Digest, of throwing off separa^^ cojpies 
of each county, for local distribution ; as a small botlk, coiVcaitr- 
ing all that has local interest, is of more sure and easy circula- 
tion, than a large one, the bulk of which concerns other parts 
of the country. The Reports of the Commissioners, being made 
half yearly, are, in the same manner, confined each to a few 
districts, and are thus of easy access to those districts. This, 
plan of Registration, then, secures publicity in a degree infinite- 
ly greater than Mr Parry costly Register- Office. Who would 
not be deterred from entering a great massive building, and 
limning the gauntlet of officers and clerks, in order to satisfy 
his curiosity,— coming, too, perhaps, from the border of Lanca- 
shire to Yprk for the purpose? The other plan carries the 
publication home to the spot, and distributes it exactly where 
It may be of the greatest use. If any thing is wanting to prove 
its superior efficacy, ask a persoi^^who feels conscious there is 
flaw in his title, of a blot in his conduct, whether he had ra- 
ther have those tender matters f^tetered in a retord however 
aeccssible, in manuscript bowser legible, and under a set of 
however civil and published in a printed 

and distributed all over die country ;-r- We believe he will 
li^*iDncc^exclaim~‘ Any thi% but hateful printing. * In vvord 
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if once wintcd, it becomes the property of all the newspapers ; 
and is or may be read, by all mankind. 

samh measure secures all existing donations and endow- 
ments from petishing through time and accident, almost as ef- 
f ejcturil y^s their Registration. Tlie press is, indeed, by multi- 
TOpies indefinitely, by far the best preserver, for a great 
leh^h oNyears. For a century or two, Registration may keep 
the originardeeds, and they maybe lost if left in private hands; 
but if copies are multiplied, the knowledge of their contents is 
•preserved for ever ; while no ac tual record can preserve with 
iSa^^tainty for a succession of ac^cs. 

In like manner, Mr Brougham’s plan affords all that protec- 
tion to honfcst and diligent trustees which they so well deserve; 
and furnishes the means of securing them from the groundless cla- 
mours of ignorant and malicious persons. It. etfeets this object 
indeed more fully than the proposed measure; lor while nothing 
can be better than a published authoritative document, to which 
a man may appeal if traduced, it is far more satisfactory to have 
the security that the publication originated in a thorough and 
accurate investigation before a respectable tribunal, than to show 
a record, furni^cd possibly by tlie party himsell^ with studied 
conccalmenfs, of winch he may have taken the risk, bravitig 
the^pojaaljics of the law, in consideration of the advantage ho 
TTei'Wedfrohf breakitig or evading it. Perhaps he has; made 
a full registration; he is an honest and conscientious trustee; 
and meant the title to be placed beyond all suspicion. But his 
sfandei^ers will not fail to say, that he furnislicd the evidence 
himself, and that no examination sifted the endowment in its 
.foundation. 

This leads us to mention one very manifest superiority of the 
measure ado})ted by Parliament; w^iich Mr Parry wholly over- 
looks, and which also suffices to give it the preference to his 
own. Compare tlie powers of * the two systems in rescumg lost 
donationsr; or. saving such as are on the point of beiog lost. 
Mr Parry’s here scarcely works at all, and must often be wholly 
inoperative. There may be often no persons to wliom t!ie pe- 
nalties would now attach; co!)se(jnently no registration cm be ex- 
pected : and frecjuontly the person, unwittingly possessed ofTi deed 
which he ought to liave deposited, on fimling his liability to the 
penalty, will escape from it by destroying the instrument. In 
slmrt, lo render the Registry efectual, Boards of CommilBsioners 
would be as necessary as Registrars and Clerks. The 'scheme 
does not execute itself. 

‘ The same objc^ctians apghb with some others, to tli^ scconcl 
^|)ranch o^Mr Parry’s plftnTmcTinuual Returns.^ It isu mighty; 
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easy ihin^ for the Lcfifislature to order a luindrcd aiidj^fty, or 
(wo Iiundrod tliousand persons of ail kinds, cor}}orjii&; bodies 
and individuals, in publick and in domestic oliicial 

and private characters of all ranks and of all def«^*ecs of acute- 
ness and information, to deliver in at stated p,ecio4^attest- 
od accounts of their conduct for the last twelve 
estimating the powers of a directory, or even penal sMitiite, to 
command obedience, it is well to examine how sinfilar enact-** 
ments have operated before ; and surely the w^orking of the last 
Chaj’ity Registration Act, (52 (ieo. Ili.)j *as we formerly prov- 
ed, * was not such as to encourage a very sanguine expectation of 
similar mechanism being very easily put and kept in niotion for 
the future. But that was a single statute, requiring one act to 
be performed by the ti'ustees and managers. The proposed plan 
would require a yearly, that is, an almost constant activity on 
the part of those persons, in addition to their other duties*; and 
all their labours, it should be recollected, are gratuitous; — a 
consideratioij which we now mention, not to prove that Parlia- 
ment should spare them any new trouble, but to show that, as 
jilways happens with even the best men in such circumstances, 
they will by every means seek to evade the peifomancc of iho 
additional work cast upon them. * 

But, in order to bring this branch of Mr Parry’s to 

the test, let us sec how for it is calculated to fulfirils pur'jHrsC^ 
by exposing new abuses, which shall have escrspevl detection at 
the first registration, or have arisen since that ))eriod. Tliis is 
a material point; for it is here alone that the scheme pretends 
to provide a remedy not directly aflbrdetl by Mr Brougham’s 
plan* The criterion of experience is luckily at hand for de- 
ciding the question. Take any of the noted cases brought to 
light either by the Education Committee or tlic Commissioners, 
and sec wjietlier that abuse could have been cither prevented or 
tlctected by the operation of the Rcgi$try. And, to be more 
indulgent towards its projector, we shall give him the benefit of 
the primary Registration, as well as the supplementary or year- 
ly returns; and we tliink it very plain, that the whole efforts of 
the systetii would have permittw every material abuse detected 
by th^ Parliamentary and Statutory Inepiirics, to pass unob- .tr 
served^ and continue uqehecked. jLet us take, for instance^ the 
lluntingdon Gase» decided against the Corporation by 

tlie Court of Chancery. T^e abuse tliere wa% that the Cpr- 
por^tion let to their own members, the charity lands' at very 
low rents. Being required to record the titles, they would 

. # See our Number fbf A®ril last. i 
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have n^louht sent a certified copy of their charter of incorpo- 
ration, aM the originals of the Charily endowment ? they would 
then liavegi|^cn a schedule of the 3(‘ases, i\;nts, names of the 
tenants, metes and bounds of the tcnouiciits, repairs, deductions, 
management; it is probable they would 
al certified, and not impossible that their siirveyc^rs 

would luK^ sworn, that the lands were well let, and to good te- 
nants. Blit all this w'ould have left wholly untold the most ma- 
terial parts of the talc — tlint the lessors and lessees were nearly 
in all cases the same; bccaiLse, on the face of the Record, or of 
the yearly return, it would nowhere a}7)>ear, that John-a-Nokes 
was*^ a roi poraioC as xveH as lessee under the corporate body ; 
nor woukfit'ajipear that this body continued so to manage those 
leases with regard to the contiguous property of a Nolle Lord, 
as to influence the return of tlie members for the Boi’ough. All 
these raattci's, and many more, came out by means of the ex';- 
minatkm in the Committee, and proceedings in Chancciy — but 
diey would equally liave transpired before the Commissioners. 

Again, teke tlie Tunbridge easi», brongbt to light by those 
Commissioners. It is alleged, that a (Company in the city of 
London, being devis^bes in trust for a charily, expend 300/. or 
ifOOL on tlm diavity, and aj)propriate a rcsklue of above 4?000/. 
lcg||jpriimdygs. Not one tittle of this would have been disclosed 
by the scheme of voluntaiy, or even call it compulsory, regis- 
tration and returns. The Company would have given a certi- 
fied extract of their muniineiite, — Uie part, namely, which directs 
so much J;o be paid yearly* for the School; and would have 
stated, that it was a cliarge on certain estates, describing them, 
vested in or belonging to the Company. So, too, in the case 
of the Lowther School, described in a will copied by tlie Edu- 
cation Committee, endowed above a century ago with valuable 
estates, since sold by the heir of the foamier, and abandoned for 
above three gbneratiOns. No light could have been obtained 
by registration, because lihere were no persons upon whom the 
exigency of the statute could have operated. 

Yet, thouglj tifiei’ts may or There may not here he a case of 
l^oss abuse, no nfihh cmi deny it demands strict scrutiny. 
We Wieve enough has been said to show haw!^ineffecftial the 
gafi is.whiiefe; Mr* Parry would substitute for that.adopted by 
rarUtineht| Kut we add, Aat the lattei- is by no means 
without prOyiisioji J^teventirig renewal of abuses 

once deteicted; The publicity once |^ven to the rights of the 
objects of each charity-— the duties df its managers — the value 
sand the situation of its pjjJBgrty — comverts the whole neighbour- 
iiood iislo vimiunt andf w^^Informed 'imardiaim.or the constifii- 
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tiQn ; and this, witli the chance of the inquiry being m future 
renewed, if necessary, must operate powcrfullr to pi^^ent the 
recurrence of the malversation or neglect, T^he /l(mgs which 
yearly returns bring to light are far less necessary to be record- 
ed than tliDse which the Commissioners put upon-TwCTsv^^j^]^ 
cause they are in their nature open to the knowledge oP^any 
persops — of all the objects of the endowment — and ojVmost per- 
sons in the neighbourhood. 

It may now, in tlie last place, be fit to remind the reader of 
what Mr Parry has wholly forgotten, the great expense and 
consequent patronage to which his plan would give rise. Som^ 
objection may be made to the establishment of the present sti- 
pendiary Commissioners and their clerks j and much clumsy 
ridicule has been thrown upon the ‘ large and liberal economy 
of the plan. But it is insignificant, compared with Mr Parry’s 
which is to erect in each county an ofiice, wdth a good 
salary and a building, implying the existence of both clerks and 
inferior agents under him. The business would not be very 
trifling. In oneVounty, Cfliesbire, there are 1500 charities; 
many have far more, but let lis lake this instance : — Provision 
must be made for keeping most securely "tlie whole ^deeds and 
papers accumulated in all time past, down to the most trifling 
.vxTap of a voucher, relating to those numerous 
sums ; and, beside arranging these, and making them constaiit- 
ly accessible, (which implies mucli room, many distinct com- 
partmentfj, and several clerks and servants), provision must be 
made for the yearly increase of the original docunumts by at 
least 1 500 more papers of some length, — but, new leases and cor- 
respondence and estimates, and accounts included, wo may ra- 
ther say four or five tbousarul new papers will pour in yearly ; 
for Mr Parry must not forget, that, beside the sort of annual 
return required from Trustees, the taking from tiiem the cus- 
tody of their muniments implies, that every new deed or instru- 
ment relating to the propeity, must be likewise from time to 
time surrendered to the same safe keeping. Only see then what 
an expense, and, still more dangerous, what a patronage would 
tbufs be created in tlie 6ounty Chester ! Perhaps werdo not 
overstat^ it, in supposing that is^ewhere about a dozen places^ 
great mi small, calcula^ted to infliience diflereni l^inds of per^ 
all giving pow^^)b<»t.4irc<>tly to the Crown,, wotdd 
be;^as ilmd a prdppii^ acMttidii 

TO to iuflaenea in Weryotheraopmiii 

tyj|! ?: of Mt' Perry’s plan as gl^eat aa they 

hafa bo inconsideniblj; were it as sOpeltor to 

the erne ado^»t^ a« we have profecT it ^ be less we 
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should Vesitate about approving it in practlcGi when we find it 
entail scn^rious an evil as we nave just now been contemplat- 
in;^; seriA|(|at all times of our history, but of truly fatal conse- 
quences in' a^eriod like the present. 

Sipce w e last treated of this subject, which has occupied our 
foregoing pages, no new Report of the Commis- 
sionersn^ reached us : ^We therefore cannot enter into any ac- 
count of their late proceedings ; wbicli, however, there can be 
no doubt, have been of an important and interesting nature. 
Accounts from all quarters bear testimony to their diligence in 
discharging their duties; and the simultaneous operation of 
ffifferent I&ards in the mpst distant provinces, with their unex- 
pected appearance at various points, has had everywhere the sa- 
lutary effect which was expected, of warning and stimulating 
the managers of charitable endowments. * 

We formerly took occasion to demonstrate, from their first 
Report, how fully borne out the Education Committee had been 
in the evidence of abuses, collected by them in all the cases 
where the Conimissioncrs had gone over the same ground. A 
remarkable, confirmation of their accuracy has recently come 
before the public, in another and a high quarter; a confirma- 
tion whicli,* of itsclfi might be expected to silence for ever the 
sill^ and the interested clamours so meanly, yet industriously, 
their honest and enlightened labours — if, indeed, 
experience did not beget a melancholy conviction, that from 
controversy, especially where ignorance and selfishness go Imiul 
in liand, all candour is banished. Nevertheless, as a further 
illustration of the bast calumnies with which the Inquiry was 
assailed, we shall now ac^vert to the late decision of the Court 

* Since writing the above, we have understood, from good private 
information in London, that a Second Report, containing much va- 
luable matter, has been pointed some time, but it has not yet come 
Lo our hands. We are also informed, that there is a Third Report, 
just made to ihe Crown, and ordered to be laid before Parliament, 
in which the Commissioners, after investigating many cases, avail 
themselves of the extended powers given by the last act ; ahd direct 
the AUofnty^GenercA to proceed in or six cases. Among^these, 
the reader who reepffects the calumnies lately showered on the Edd- 
oation Cornmittee, will be mtetbsted to learn, thkt the famous 
Bees" case is one. Nor is the lease to the Lowthct family the only 
min;tee there bbseirved«i sWeare that another lease, for 1000 
at ho rmt at ail, has been found Afe C(mimiifeionei*s^ tb 
have been formerly granted to a College in os^ of the tJoiVersitie% 
in lieu of a small rent-cha rjggj&ut o f laud i imd that the mnis atse 
worth neat 500/. a year. '• • a . \ 
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of Equity ; the rather because, very unaccountably, whilst it 
appears to have been wliolly with tlic Committee upoiynhe me- 
rits, it partook of the spirit of those calumniesi, in t{'4 manner. 
Wc allude to the case of the Attorney- General 4^. the Maipr 
and Corporation of Huntingdon whicli came on befi^rt'^ijjis^o- 
nour the Vice-Chancellor of England, upon the 17th 
month of January. , ^ 

The reader will bear in mind, that the Huntingdoi^i case was 
singled out with an especial effort of circumspection, by the 
enemies of the Committee, as tlie ground on w^liich to attack 
them for premature judgments, collecting cx parte evidence, 
encouraging malignant accusations, and calumniating innocent 
and meritorious trustees. The Chairman was j^ccnliarly mark- 
ed, as an object of this invective ; ins conduct plainly imputed 
to the most unfair motives of party hostility : and his character 
held up to public detestation, as one who affected dictatorsliip, 
and showed a spirit worthy of the Spanish Inquisition. Wliy 
this case was thus selected, may easily be conjectured. The 
argument was in the hands'" of some persons deplorably igno- 
rant of every thing beyond the walls of a College, and most 
peculiarly ill informed respecting every thing that related to 
Law, or to the practice of Courts of Justice. When they saw, 
therefore, only one w’ltness examined on this case by the C(?m- ' 
miltee, and observed that he had been the solicited "STtliJiftes-- 
lators against the Corporation, they rashly concluded that the 
question rested on his evidence ; and seeing the paper, entitled, 
a ‘ Schedide in the Cause^ ’ which he produced, they were igno- 
rant enough not to know, that he was only called to authenti- 
cate this document, and that this contained the admissions, 


upon oath, of the Corporation against themselves. There was 
also another ground upon which the shallow calumniators prefer- 
red this case to the rest — they had a gue^s tluit a Corporation must 
have friends and supporters. Its side of the question was that 
of power — and the presumption is generally strong in favour of 
such important and wWflhy bodies; more especially, when 
leagued with a ministerial nobleman's family for political pur- 
poses. Altogethefi they coflsidered themselves lucky m their 
s^Wtwt) ; ahd awky they yebt to work, vituperating the Cpiri- 
mittee with a; venpTifi’ohty ^ their prbfmind 

of the, ill The, complete ex;^^ qf 
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tliis gallmg chastisemontj their insolent fronceit lias 
i the Vico- Chancellor. We t!io ioi- 


Tills cBipckj 

liow-.- 

Jo^ng aniSj^fitic note of his judgment upon the caused' 

llie Vice-Chancellor said it was impossible for' him to or- 

* d^ thciJp?rporatibn, as a body, to account to the Charity h r 

it had sustained by their granting leasei^ at reduced 
‘ rents l^hoir owm burgossea, because that would be appro- 

* priatirif^o a. particular purpose the funds of the Corporation, 
‘ which w*cro certainly destined for other public purposes. He 

* regretted cKtrCmely, that when tile information was drawn up, 

persons who had profited by these leases had not been 
made parties to the suit ; because in that case the Court could 

* have reached them in their individual characters as tenants, 
‘ and could have made them rtfund to the Charity the profits 
‘ which they had imprbperlv derived from its estates. The 

* manner in which the trust had been executed^ with regard to 

* these leases, mis a most shameful and scandalous sacrifice 
‘ of the interests of the Charity. His Honour made the follow- 
‘ inff decree. — That Sir John Arundel be removed froni the 


‘ oflice of Master of St John’s Hospital ,* and that the offices of 

* Master of the Hospital, and Member of the Corporation, be 
< held incofnpatildc : that it be referred to the Master to in- 

^ w hom the appointment of Master resides, and what 

’"‘^'Ttt^he^^Wper quaKfications for that office ; also with whom 

* the appointment of schoolmaster resides, and what are the 

* necessary qualifications : that the Master approve of a scheme 
‘ *for the future ijiimagement of the revenue of the hospital t tliat 

* an acbount of the tents and profits be taken from the filing of 
. ‘ this informairoil : ,and that the Corporation be made to ac- 

‘ count for these rents and profits since that time; — the costs of 
‘ the information to* be paid by the Corporation. This order 
‘ to be without prejudice to the relators, if they shall think pro- 
‘ per to file a bill against the peribns who derived benefit from 
‘ the prppfefty of the Charity. * 
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The wadef will probably agree with us in thiuki^, iiiat thi»^ 
decree is in fact a judgment, not only upon the aii^s of the 
Hospital and the conduct of the Corporation, but.^that it is in' 
effect a sentence upon the calumnies and isnorance of thoso 
pert, flippant personages, formerly described by usP!Wt^*jAk'^ 
sumed to thrust tbeiih»elves into this controversy, with a^ock of 
their own facts, larded with other men’is jokes and •with Law 
which no man can be found to acknowledge.- It seems as if 
His Honour were at one and the same time severing the trus-* 
tee from his niisiiianiiged trust,- and the Commentator from hia 
abused ofiice of political critic ^ sending him back to the place 
from whence, tlirough vanity, he came there henceforth to bang 
over dusty lexicons until he be dead ; and to have mercy on tho 
moderate reputation of a thiwl-rate word-monger, which he 
ihight previously have earned througli the forbeai^ce of friends 
in his monInsK retTent. 


Here we slioiild close onr remarks, — but for the stt^ange andf 
altogether unaccountable sally which is said to hare escaped the 
Learned J udge whose decision we have just cited. In tlie course 
of the argument, he took occasion it seems to interr^t the Coun- 
sel, in order to express a disapprobatfon of tlife Pwliamentary 
Inquiry, and to say, that ^ it had misled the public mind, pro- 
ducinga great deal of improper zeal and populro'$llih>e»’«»^!* 
lilow, to who heard this notable reflexion, it must have been 


matter of extreme surprise to find, that what is here termed 
* fnisleadingy * realfy turned out to be telling the truth, or ra- 
ther considerably under-stating it ; and that, by ^ popular cla-^ 
mour^ * His Honour was pletised to intend the wisb to have 
gross abuses corrected precisely by such^ decrees as he was then* 
bn the point of making An who heard the remarks must 
have expected a decree di^Kssmg the' suit with costs, accompa- 
nied by observations veiy flattering to the Befendants, and rei 
probating the extraneous statements of the Relators. Blit»^ 
strange to tell, the Vice-Chancellor mes far beyond t^ Educa- 
tion Committed in his reprebstion of the whole conduct 6f those 
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a JudgcN^pon the Bench, where no one can reply in its defence. 
Sir JohAl^ach, by the total inconsistency oi* his decree with 
hiS obiter ai'dtum^ indeed deprived himselK of any great weii^ht 
as a cen sor u pon this occasion; but tho respect in which Pailia- 
liotSen would indeed soon vanish,, if Judges, from being 
the c^a^and impartial executors of its law's, were to erect them- 
selves intc^critics upon its conduct, and show that they only re- 
luctantly yield to its power, the obedience which they should 
pay to its authority, and the deference which they owe to its 
wisdom. * 


Art. VII. A Treatise on Adulterations of Food^ and Ctdinary 
Poisons^ exhibiting the Fraudulent Sophistications of Breads 
Beer^ JVine^ Spirituous Liquors^ and Methods of det xt^ 
ing them. By Frederick Accum. London, Longman & 
Co. 1820 . 


Tt is curious to see how vice varies its forms, and maintains its 
substance, in all conditions of society ; — and how certainly 
(ho^. changes, or improvements <as we call them, which dimi- 
of offences, aggravate or give birth to anotjier.—- 
In rude andsimple communities, most crimes take the shape of 
Violence and Outrage — in polished and refined ones, of Fraud* 
Men sin from their animal propensities in the first case, and from 
their intelIcKstual depravation in the second. The one state of 
things is (Prolific of murders, batteries, rapipes, and burnings— 
the other of forgeries, swindlings, defamations, and seductions. 
The sum of evil is probably pretty much the same in both — 
though probably greatest iu the civilized and enlightened stages; 
tlie sharpening of the intellect, and. the spread of knowledge, 
giving prodigious force and activity to all criminal propensities. 

Among the offences which are peculiar tp a refined and en« 
lightened society, and ow^e their birth, indeed, tp its science and 
those skilful and dexterous of the 

olijects of its luxurious consumption, to wbich^tbeir 

oS hrfi*" 

teoiptatihos ; . slw Iknowle^go 

III. 
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which arc r^uisite in their formation, fiirnish such fa<^litics for 
tiieir sophistication. The very industry and busy acty^ty of such 
a societ^^ exposes it more and more to such imposti^ os; — ^and t)y 
the division of labour wliich takes place, and confine^ every man 
to his own separate task, brings him into a complete^-i^pca^ncc 
on the industry ojf others for a supply of the piost neceaJary'^ai- ^ 
tides. It m quite impossible that articles of daily^^ifse can be * 
subjected to such tests as will effectually try whether or not 
they are adulterated with foreign ingredients. Such an analysis 
would, in most cases, require a very nice chemical process ; and, 
even if it were practicable, nobody has time or patience to ap^ ! , 
it. The honesty of the dealer, and of the original nianufactiir- 
er, is therefore the only security to the public for tiic geiiiiinc- 
ness of the articles in which he deals. The consumer can in 


general know nothing of thdr component parts ; he must take 
them as he finds them ; and, even if he is dissatisfied, he has 
in general no effectual means of redress. Among a people of pri- 
mitive habits, and of limited knowledge, deception would neither 
be easy nor profitable. It would not be worth while to cheat such 
a race of homely consumers but of the little which they lay out in 
the gratification , of their simple wants. It is only ii\ the valuable 
products manufactured to pamper luxury and wealth, that arti.- 
clcs can be found which it becomes profitable to a nd 

it is' only in a highly refined Community where improvements 
abound, and where wealth and ingenuity are widely diffused^ 
that frauds finding everywhere agents ready to execute its ne- 
farious purposes, can be prosecuted on a g^’eat scale. 

It will accordingly be found, that as crimes of violence decrease 
wiili the progress of society^ frauds arc multiplied ; and that tliere 
springs up in every prosperous country a race.of degcheratc trad- 
ers and manufacturers, whose business is to cheat and to deceive ; 


who pervert tlieir talents to the most dishonest purposes, prefer- 
ring the illicit gains tii us acquired to the fair profits of honour- 
able dealing; and| ebunterworking, by their sinister ahs, the ge- 
neral improvemeiit cS soci©^. Every one is aware of the extensive 
to ytdiieh the moment device of paper cnrr|^icy given 
hpw muob and addt^, l#s .^een 
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turc, flhcrc arc fraudulent dealers, who are insti/^ted by the 
thirst otVain to debase the articles which they vend to the pub- 
lic, and ffik^xact a high price for what is comparatively cheap 
and worthless- After pointing out various decqHions* of this 
ni^ure, .Udi. Accum, the ingenious author of the work before tis. 


rfJfbcbujds in his account of those frauds in the following terms. . 

‘ The same system of adulteration extends to articles used in va- 
rious trad^ and manufactures. For instance, linen tape, and various 
other household commodities of that kind, instead of being manufac- 
tured of linen thread only, arc made up of linen and cotton. Colours 
Jjhf painting, not only those used by artists, such as ultramarine, car- 
rnfhe, and lake, Antwerp blue, chrome yellow, and Indian ink ; but 
also the coarser colours used by the common house-painter, are more 
or less adulterated. Thus, of the latter kind, white lead, is mixed 
with carbonate or sulphate of barytes ; vermilion with red lead. 

* Soap used in house-keeping is frequently ailulterated with a con- 
siderable portion of fine*white clay^, brought from St Stephens in Corn- 
wall . In the manufacture of printing paper, a large quantity of plaster 
of Paris is added to the paper stuff, to increase the weight of the 
manufactured article. The sdvage of cloth is often dyed with a 
permanent colour, and artlully stitched to the edge of cloth dyed 
with a fugitive dye. The frauds committed in the tanning of skins, 
and in the* manufacture of cutlery and jewellery, exceed belief/ 

re^rofinitcly worse, however, than any of those frauds, 
sophistications, wc are informed, are carried on to an equal ex- 
tent in al l the essential articles of subsistence or comfort. So long 
?is qur dishonest dealers do not intermeddle with these tilings, 
their deceptions are comparatively harmless ; the evil in all 
such cases aniounting only to so much pehuniary damage. But 
when diey begin to tamper with food, or with articles connected 
with the table, their frauds pre mort pernicious : In all cases 
the nutritive* quality of the. fob^ h injured, by the artificial in- 
gredieiits, iujtennixed with it; and Vrhen these ingredients, as 
frecuiently jhappeps, are of a poisemous quality, they endanger the 
health and even llie life of all to whoni they are vended . We can- 
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tifices of this class of dealers, that Mr Accum has puMrshed 
the present very interesting and popuhwr work ; and he ^^gives a 
most fearfiil view of the various arid extensive frauds ytiich are 
daily practised on the unsuspecting public. After observing, 
that of all the dectotions resorted to by mercenary d ealer s, there 
is none more reprehensible, and at the same time morep^valk&t,^ 
tliari those which take place in articles of food, he procjedcls, in 
the following passage, to point out more particularly tfie extent 
of this illicit traffic. 


* This unprincipled and nefarious practice, increasing in degree 
as it has been fbund difficult of detection, is now applied to almost 
every commodity which can be classed among either the necessaitcar 
or the luxuries of life, and is carried on to a most alarming extent 
in every part of the United Kingdom. — It has been pursued by men 
who, from the magnitude and apparent respectability of their con- 
cerns, would be the least obnoxious to public suspicion ; and their 
successful example has called forth, from among the retail dealers, 
a multitude of competitors in the same iniquitous course. — To such 
perfection of ipgenuity has this system of adulterating food arrived, 
that spurious articles of various kinds are everywhere to be fouqd, made 
up so skilfully as to baffle the discrimination of the most experienced 
judges. — Among the nurnbiT of substances used in, domestic economy, 
which are now very generally fourid sophisticated,' may be distin- 
guished — tea. coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors^alad oil,-- 
pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other .articles olf&'^i^^stei^. 
— Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a single article of food 
which is hot to be met with in an adulterated state ; and there are 
some substances which are scarcely ever to be procured genuine. 
— * Some of these spurious compounds are comparatively harmless 
when used as food ; and as, in these cases, merely substances of info'- 
nor value are substituted for more costly and genuine ingredients, 
the sophisticatioii* though it may affect oar purser does not . injure 
opr health. Oftbis kind ore the. man uthc tore of foctitious pepper. 


the adulterations Of . tnustord* vinegar, ^xream, Others, however, 

are highly ddeterious; and to .tins class the adulterations of 

beer,,whiest spiriti^QriSf pickles^ qalad pil, gAd osapy others.* 
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•the ’ tfWj^ of proportioning the different ingredients for use— rto 
anotheiV the composition and preparation of them— and the 
articles finally transmitted to the manufacturer, who uses 
Ufem in siiSli a disguised state, as^ffectually conceals their real 
equalities. In some casei^.men ^the most correct principles 
. bei^^*found engag^'in the sale of articles highly delete- 
rious,^ without knowing it — the mystery of their original manu- 
facture h.>ving been lost in tlie course of the artificial process 
by which they are prepared for use, and from the many cir- 
cuitous channels by which they find their way to the retail 
dealer. Self-interest is tlie great incentive. to those frauds; and 
’^^Mhlierto, the ingenuity of iudi^idnals, aiiimntcd l^y this prin- 
ciple, has been more than a.metch for the strictest prohibitions. 
' The eager and insatiable thirst Tor gaiq, ’ (Mr Acciim justly 
observes), ^ which seems to be a leading characteristic of the 
‘ times, calls into action every human faculty, and gives an ir- 

• resistible impulse to the power of invention?^ and where lucre 

* becomes the reigning principle, the j)ossible sacrifice of a 
^ fellow-creature’s life is a secondary consideration/’ 

Mr Accufn having exhibited this genei'abview of his .subject, 
proceeds to enter into an examination df the articles most com- 
jnonly counterfeited, and to e:jyplam the nature of the ingrccli- 
^intsjjsed in sophisticating them* He commences with a disser- 
qualities of good Water, in which he briefly points 
out the dang^QUS sophistications to which it is liable, fix)ni thb 
administration ofibreign ingredients. He censures in the strong- 
■tist terms the.practice of ke..ping water in Xieaden reservoirs. The 
effects of lead, wdien^takeii into Ute stomach, are known to be 
pernicious in- the extreme : and though pure water exercises no 
perceptible. ipfluenee on this metal, yet when air is adniittc(^, a 
portion of the leadiis dissolved in the liquid. The white line 
to be seen in leaden cisterns at the surface, where the - metal is 


acted on by the air and the water, is formed by a dissolution of 
the leadj and this substance is highly deleterious. ’It was on this 
accowK^luft. leaden conduits were universally mosiertbed by the 
snciCTtV'flsr tlteeonyoyance of water. Accimrding to its diflbr- 
entK^aUties^Jiet^bh^'water v«rtbain;’tt8.p%wer of corroding lead ; 

ttatotkl atate^ it. * produce little -effect, 

a very^ipft 
its'|ii^^ .on the fnetal is con- 
examples 

' with li^iffal mahtdieis, from in* 
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Accum. In the making of Bread, more especially ill London, 
various ingredients are occasionally niingled with tnr/doiigk, 
'fo suit the caprice of his customers, tlie baker is^bliged fo 
have his bread light and porous, and of a pure white. It is 
impossible to produce this sort of bread from flour jjpne, ^un- 
less it be of the finest quality. The best flour, however,. Jjcihg 
mostly used by the biscuit-Gakers and pastiy-cooks, it is only 
from the inferior sorts that bread is made ; and it beSomes 
Cessary, in order to have it of that light and porous (juality, and 
of a fine white, to mix alum with the dough. Without this ingre- 
dient, the flour used by the London bakers would not 
white a bread as that sold in the metropolis. The quantity of 
alum necessary to be used, depends entirely on the genuineness 
of the flour, and the quality of the grain from which . it is ob- 
tained. The smallest quantity which can be employed with ef- 
fect to make a light, white, and porous bread, is from three to 
tour ounces of alum to a sack of flour, weighing 24-6 pounds. 
If the flour happens to be of an inferior quality, or in any de- 

f ree spoiled, *a greater quantity of alum will be required; and 
crein consists the frauds that the baker is enabled, by tiie use 
of this ingredient, to produce from bad hiaterijds bread that is 
light, white, and porous, but of which the quality do'fes not cor- 
respond to the appearance, and thus to impose 
The contrivances adopted to conceal this iraud^ ar^Fi^iritecH?Cit 
in the following passage by Mr Accum. 

* The baker asserts that he does not put alum into bread ; but he 
is well aware that, in purchasing a certain quantity of flour, he must 
take a sack of sharp whites (a term given to floor contaminated with 
a quantity of alum), without Which it would be impossible for him to 
produce light, wbitei and porous bread, from a half^spoitcd material. 

' * The wholesale mealman frequently purchases this spurious com- 
modity (which, fotms a separate branch of business in the hands of 


certaih individuak|$f in vorder to enable himself to sell his decayed 
andbalf^f|>oil^flou^^ ^ . v , . ^ 
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bread. ^ Potatoes are likewise constantly used by itoany bakers; 
and we l^,ave heard it asserted on gocxf authority^ Uuit by this 
admixture bread is improved. In this case, then, it is only 
a pecuniary fraud which is practised on the public, the baker 
charging^Jiis customers the same price for poU'toes as ibr flour, 
.4ht)5gji they cost him mucli less. The small quantity of alum 
mixed in the bread, as well as the carbonate of magnesia, are 
also said ^ to be perfectly harmless; so that the adulterations 
practised in this prime article of subsistence, however disgrace- 
ful they may be, do not appear to be dangerous to health. 

T he same cannot bo said in favour of the adulterations prac- 
tiskl in the article of Wine, some of which indeed can scarcely 
be called adulterations, seeing that, from a variety of base in- 
gredients, there is maiuifactiired’ ah entirely new and most per- 
nicious compound, calculated to defraud those who use it both 
of their money and their health. In every respect, wine is a 
most favourable subject for deceptions of this nature. It is a 
costly article, and it is in universal Use ; among the poor as a 
cordial, and among the.rich as a luxury. The peculiar quali*- 
ties too for which wine is prized, are of a delicate nature; and 
though, by experienced jitdges, they may be discerned with /cer- 
tainty, thcT great majority of those who affect a discriminating 
wines, frequently becpihe tlie dupes of skilful imposi- 
tmns; anS tite poor who Use wine as a medicine, and usually buy 
it in retail, must take what is given them, having notliing to 
triist to but the conscience of ih6 dealer, which has been Tong 
rendered callous by the love of gain. ‘ Wine, accordiiigjyi ap- 
pears to be a subject for the niost dxt^psive and pernicious fraud^^ 

^ ‘ All persons (Mr Acciiin observes)'* moderately conversant with 

the subject, are aware, that a portion of alum'te added to young and 
meagre red wines, for tliepurpdse' Of brigHtehibg thcli^ colour ; tjliat 
Brazilwood, or tho husks bf ddeibbrnCssOcid bilbefri^, . which aro^ 
imported from Germany, tinder tho fbUa’Oious name 6f Derrjf dyCf ar§ 
employ€4 to impart a deep rich pufpte tint to red df ^ pale co- 
lour ; i» used to bbudy tVhitb transpifreht ; 

tbat an^d<h$tOiia] ostrii^ncy is to immat^lrb 

rneaim of 0 ^ buski of that 
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chased by those who know where to apply for them ; and;4?ven a 
manuscript jeceipt*bo<ik, containing; directions for preparing 
them, and for mati^^ing, or, as the phrase is, for doctoring all 
-sorts of wines, may be obtained bn payment of a Citable fife 
In London^ the sophistication of wine is carried to an enormous 
extent, as well as the art of manufacturing spurious Wtiie, which 
has bi^ome a regular trader in which a large capital is invited; 
nnd it is well known that many thousand pipes of foiled cider 
acre annually sent to the metropolis for the purpose. of being con- 
certed into an imitation of port^wine. That frauds of this na- 
ture have been of long standing, appears from a passage in the 
Tatler, ijuoted by Mr Acoui^ in which it is stated, that tb^ 
is in the metropolis ^ a cei'tain fraternity of chemical operators 
who work under ground in holes, caverns, and dark retire- 
ments. ^ These subterraneous philosophers j(it is observed), 
nre daily employed in the transmutation of l^uors, and, by the 
f)ower of ma^cal drugs luid incantations, raising under the^ 
streets of Lemdon :tbe 'Choicest .products of tlie liUU/and valleys 
of France.** 

Innumerable are the tricks practised to deceive the unwary, 
by giving to weak, thin, and spoiled wines, . all the diameter^ 
istic mai^s of age, and also of flavour and strength* In catf* 
vying on fliese illicit occupations, the division of laboar.jyas 
been completely established; each has his own 
him in the -.confederate work of iniquity ; and thus they acquire 
•dexterity for^e execution bf their mischievous purposes. To 
one class is allotted the task ofcmsliagj whicli consists in lining 
the interior sur&ce of emp^ wine bottles with a rp4 crust 4 
This is aeComjpUdbed l^^sai^ing a wturated hot solution of 
eiqieitartralse or potash, colour^ red with a decoction of Bra- 
dl-wood tQ^ijIystallkBe within them* ‘A 'Similar operation is 
quen% cask which ^ to hokl the 

Vine, and wliidhi^^ in die same^m^imr us the bottler is artifijiirial- 
ly Staifled With a iwd^ust; and on^mlMroecasfons I^ lower ex- 
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sess the pr(^ert 3 ^ of stopping the progress of wine to acidity, 
and also of clarifying white wines after they have become mud<- 
dy ; and in the metropolis, whichjseems to be the head-quarters 
of all diose "shameful a,bu6es, it is freely used by the wine-mer- 
chants for this purpose. In Graham’s Treatise oil Wine^mak- 
jng/ under the article of Secrets, there are directions bow to 
usei lead for the purpose either of recovering bad wine, or of 
preventing wine fi-om turning acid. It is stated, in defence of 
this practice, that the quantity of lead used is so small, that it 
can produce no bad effects ; and that, besides, the lead does not 
^ranaiii in the wine. The contrary, however, is proved by che- 
imcal analysis ; and as lead taken into the stomach is highly de- 
leterious, and occasions the most afflicting diseases, wine, with the 
smallest quantity of it intermixed, becomes a slow but sure poison; 
and Mr Accuin therefore justly observes, that the * merchant 
or dealer who practises this dangerous sophistication, adds tlie 
^rime of diurder to that of fraud, and delilieratoly scatu^rs the 
seeds of disease and death among those custoniers who contri- 
bute to his emolument. ’ The effects of lead in improving wine 
vere, it appears, well known to the ancients, who made use of 
it for this purpose long befoi^ they were aware of its pernicious 
effects. • 


liquors, which in this country form one of the chief 
mUsSes of** si^isuniption, would, we have every ivason to ima- 
gine, be the subject of equally extensive frauds with wine, were 
It not that the great quality of ^spirits, namely, the strength, 
sedmits of being fixed by sudh easy and accurate tests. Spirits 
being subject to a heavy fax,; became necessary, fpr the sake 
the revenue, that some certain method should be adopted 
for ascei'taining their strength; and several very accurate in- 
atriiments have accordingly b^n contrived for this purpose# 
Tlie deceptions, therefore, which are practised, by the dealers 
in this article, are chiefly con&led^m fraudulent imitations, eff 
the pecujiav flavour of dfflereiit bdrts of f^irits ; and^at this fla- 
vour consthufes; ahmg with (the value^fthe spriil^ 

the profit of tht Verier tomtits lint imtiaiiiag this at 
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tnting the flavour of brandjr, which is adopted by brandy mer- 
chants, is by means of a spirit obtained from raisin wine, after 
it has begun to hieGomc somewhat sour. ‘ Qak saw^dust, ’ (Mr 
Accum observes), ^ and a spirituous tincture of raisin stones, are 
likewise used to impart to new brandy and rum a ripe tqstey resem- 
bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken casks, and a somewhat oily 
consistence, so as to form a durable froth at its surface, when strong- 
ly agitated in a vial. The colouring substances are burnt sugar, or 
molasses ; the latter gives to imitative brandy a luscious taste, and 
fulness in the mouth. ’ Gin, which s is sold in small quantities to 
those who judge of the strength by the taste, is made up for 
sale by fraudulent dealers with water and sugar; and this att^ 
huxtare rendering the liquor turbid, several expedients are re- 
sorted to, in order to clarify it; some of which are harmless, 
while others are criminal. A mixture of alum witli subcarbon- 
ate of potasli, is sometimes employed for this purpose ; but more 
frequently, in place of this, a solution of subacelatc of lead^ 
and then a solution of alum,-*-a practice reprobated by Mr Ac- 
cum as highly dangerous, owing to tlie admixture of the lead 
with the spirit, which thereby Becomes^ poisonous. After tins 
operation, it is usual to give a false appearance of strength to 
the spirit, by mixing with it grains, of paiadise, gukiea pq)}>er, 
capsictim, and other acrid and aromatic substances. 

In the manufacture of Malt liquors, a wide ficldN«i^eiieli6>r 
the operations of fraud. The immense quantity of the article 
consumed, presents an irresistible temptation to llie unprinci- 
pled dealer; while the vegetable substances with which Beerns 
■adultcmted, are in all cases difficidt to \ro detected, and are fres- 


qiiently Ireyond the reach of dieittitnl analysis. There is, accord- 
ingly, no article which is tlie subject of such varied and extensive 
frauds. These are committed m th0 first instance by the brewer, 
,, during the process of manu&ctUre, and afterwards by the dealer, 
who efeteiriorates, by frauduletH i^ternnxtitres, the liquor which ho 
sells to the eoUsiiiner* The brewer is prbbil)!tetl by art of Par- 
from using Uhy fingredlents than niih and hops ; 

' Vb die 0videiice OT ifee mostmperienced jmlges, 
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practice is proliihited by several acts of Parliament, the same 
author affiriu'-, li oin his own experience, that * he could never 
produce the present flavoured porter without them.'* ‘The 
intoxicating qualities of porter ^ (he continues) * arc to be as- 
crit>cd to the various drugs iutennixed ^^ith it ; ' and, as some 
sorts of porter are more heady than others, the difierence arises 
according to this author, ‘ from the greater or less quantity ol* 
stupefying ingredients ’ contained in it. These consist of va- 
rious substances, some of which are liighly deleterious. Tla^, 
the extract disguised under the name of black cvfiact^ and os- 
• . lensiblv destined for the use of tanners and dyers, is obtained 
bv boiling the berries of the coccuhis indiem in water, and con- 
verting, by a subsequent evaporation, this decoction into a stitf 
black tciincioiis mass, possessing in a Ingli degree the narcorit' 
and intoxicating q^ualily of the poisonous berry from which it is 
prepared. Quassia is another substance employed in place of 
hops, to give the beer a bitter taste; and the shavings of this 
wood are sold in si half torrefied and ground sLUe, iji order (o 
prevent its being recognised. An extract Is abo prepared of 
quassia and liquorice juice, which is used in place of liops, and 
is technically called midtum. Quassia is, however, in every re- 
spect, an "inferior article to hops, for the purpose of being usc‘d 
'^fepeer; the latter possessing an agreeable aromatic flavoin*, 
ahd rcucfeniig the beer also less liable to spoil. Wonnwoocl 
has been used by fraudulent brewers, for the purpose of gi\ing 
a bitter taste to their beer. The other substances with which 
beer is adulterated, are molasses, honey, vitriol, grains of para- 
dise, opium, extract of poppie«, copperas, Spanish liquorice, 

• hartshorn shavings caraway and coriander seeds, niixctf with .i 
portion of nux vomica, orai^e povrder, ginger, &c. 

The practice of adulterating occr appears to be of ancient 
date ; and there is an act of Queen Anne, prohibiting the brew- 
er from the use of cocculus indicus, or any other unwholesome 
ingredients. For nearly a century, however, few instances of 
any convictions arc to be met with under this act. It is in mo- 
,dcm times that this fraud appears chiefly to hi^ve flourisheeJ, 
and^ more especially, duriuj^ me period or the late 
iFrom this time, fifreat cjjuantitics of cocetdus indim 
importeq f^^om the CpJuinent, although an additionat duty was 
,laia on kj so th^ the'quimtitY l^oumu into the country for five 
yeatj tp the porloa auifd^l^ exceeds that import- 

ed m tlii^ preceding years* The j^cje of the 4rtig has 
^aUo risen to 7^ per pound ; which afibm$ the mort tin- 
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equiroc^l proof of an increased demand for the article. Th« 
pro^ef>a of this nefarious trade is described by Mr Accum iti 
the following passage. / 

< It was at tiM» period to which we have alluded, that the prepar- 
ation of aa extract of wcculus indicus first appeared, as a hew sale^ 
able commodity, Jn the pricc-curreuts of brevoers'-dru^kts^ It was 
at the same time also that a Mr JackSon, of notorious memory^ feH 
upon the Idea of .brewing beer from various drugs, without any malt 
and hops. This chemist did not turn brewer himself ; but he struck 
out the more profitable trade of teaching his mystery to the brewera 
for a handsome fee. From that time forwards, written directions^ 
and receipt-books for using the chemical preparations to be substitut- 
ed for malt and hops, were respectively ' sold and many adepts soon 
afterwards appeared everywhere, to instruct brewers in the nefarious 
practice first pointed out by Mr Jackson. From that time, also, the 
fraternity of brewers'-chemists took its rise. They made it their chipf 
business to send travellers all over the country with lists and sampled 
exhibiting the price and quality of the articles manufketured by them 
for the use of brewers only. Their trade spread far and wide ; but 
it w*as amongst the country brewers chiefly that they found the most 
customers and it is amongst thi&m, up to the preseili day, as I am 
assured by some of these opersUors, on whose veracity I can rely, 
that the greatest quantities 6f unlawful ingredients dre sold/^ 
pp. 158-100. ... ^ ^ 

Not only is the use pf all these delcterioui substances striedy 
prohibited to the browser under severe penalties ; but all drug-, 
gists or grocers convicted of supplying niiu With any of them, 
or who have them in their possession, .are liable tO; severe penal- 
ties ; and Mr Accum gives a list twenty-nine convictions for 
this offence, from the year 1812 to 18 19*^ From the year 1818 
to 1819, of ,brewfrs;ipr6secuted land convicted ,6£ 

wing illc^lingfedieots in their jbrew^^^ atnountts to thirty- 
font. If^umer^lsp^es liave aUo beail;7nade4arh)f 4;he s 
poriod^AMitviMfioua anidin wa^faouspa of brew'ers'- 

brewing of 
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teixtnre of what is called ’beer-heading js added,. CQ|npoeed of 
common ^rcen vitriol, 'alum, and 'salt To give »pii;t^j^t taste 
to* weak insipid beer, capsicum and grains of ptijnimse, two 
j^ighly acrid substances, arc employed ; and, or Utte, a con- 
centp^ed dneture of tiiese atrticl^ has appeared for sale in the 
priceercoirrat of brewers’-druggists. To bring beer forward, 
as it is'tech&ically called, or to make it hard, a portion of sul- 
phuric acid At BUKed v^ith it, wtdeh, in an inslant, produces an 
imitadott'‘df the' s^ of eighteen months ; and stale, nalf-spoilal, 
,6r sottt beer, ^ converts into mild beer, by the simple admix- 
ture of an a%afi br am alkaline earth; pystcr-sbell powder, and 
siibcarbonate' of potash^' or soda, bmug usually employed fur 
that purpose. In order to show diet tpese deceptiems are not 
imaginary, Mr Acetipt refers, to the frequent convictions of 
brewers for t|^e fraudu](^ht' pracdo^s, and to the seizures 
which have ;fo|dc ut di|lereut breweries of illegal ingredi- 
ents — a list of wMth, and pf the proprietors of the breweries 
where they werp. seized,, ke has extracted from the Minutes 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to In- 

a uire into the Price and Quality of Beer. It may be observed, 
lat while ^me of theso^ttsdeadons of beer appear to be per- 
^ly h armtesa.' odie|! supstsnees are fr^uently employed for 
tS^purposa which are highly deleterious, and which must 
gradually dndt^iue the health of those by whom they axe 
used. v*, 1 

. Many others bf the most ordinary ardclee of consamptum, 
are mendoned by bar author aa' being the ol^ect of the most 
disgusting aild perntcuMls fraiid^ Tea, it is, well known, from 
‘ the numerous convfod|idis Virhibh ,have lately t^en place, has 
been’ counterfeited dr |(n 'mtbimpui extent; and copper, in one 
form or another, b thb't^i^ fngtedtent for effect- 

ing.die elf ad^teratfog coflee, baa 

also been aud^fo a eodaderabfo ex- 

tent;; 

pickles of aU 

sihctufe^aof 
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committed tindet tile duguuic of an honourable trade, it is im- 
possible to i^pnak in terms of too strong reprobation ; and iu 
the first inmnlse of oar indignation, ve were laclined to avenge 
such iniquilona practices by sotiie signal punishment. Wc na- 
turally retiecfc that such ofibnces, m whatever light thev afe 
viewed, are a fiuf deeper dye than many of those fi»r .^ich 
our Satiguinitfy code awards the penalty of death— and we won- 
der that the punishment hitherto inilictqdy has heepdimited to 
a finCk If we turn our >dew, however, iVom the ntoial turpi- 
tude of the aict, to a calm consideration of that inqtortMUU ques- 
tion, namely^ What is the most effectual method of protecting 
the community from those frauds? — we will then see stioiig 
reasons fiat preferring (he lighter pnaishment. We do not 
find from eiaperience, that ofmnees arapreveotad by severe pu- 
mshments. Qn the eontrary, the crime of forgitry, under the 
most unrelenting execution of the severe law artist it, has 
grown mote frequent. As thb»^ therdhtOt by. vraOm the of- 
fence of adulterating artides of provisidh 'if aonubitted, are 
ttenerally creditable and wealthy individutds, the infitotiim of a 
heavy fine, aoeompanied by )niblic disgraces setims a veiy suit- 
able punishment: And if it be dhly «ad reasooaldy imlied, 
there is little doubt that it vnll be 0 iBfectn 4 ti|*cneok, and 
finally to root out, those disgracena jm^s. ^ *'*' 

■ . I, I-.,—. — s,,, 

Ant4 VUL A Sicilian fVUh X)f^ df Montilla ; and 

other Pamn % Baay IJSmo. 1^.190. Lon- 
don, 1«S0. « 
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arms of Lord Byron, Coleridge, Wordswortli, and Leigh Hunt. 
— This may be thouglit, perhaps, rather a violent transition ; 
and likely to lead to something of an incongruous mixture. But 
the materials really harmonize very tolerably ; jind the candid 
reader of the work will easily discover the secret of this anial- 
"'gamation. 

In^he first place, Mr Cornwall is himself a poet — and one of 
no mSin rate ; — and not being a maker of parodies or centos, he 
docs not imitate by indiscriminately caricaturing the prominent 
peculiarities of his models, or crowding together their external 
or mechanical characteristics — but merely disciplines his own 
• genius in the school of tlieii-s — and tinges the creatures of his 
fancy with the colouring which glows in theirs. In the vcH 
place, and what is mu^ more imnortant, it is obvious, that 
a man may imitate Shakespeare ana his great compeers, widi- 
out presuming to rival their variety or universality, and mere- 
ly by endeavouring to copy one or two of their many styles 
and excellences. — This is the case with Mr C. He does not 


meddle with the thunders and lightnings of the mighty poet; 
and still ' less with his boundless humour and fresh-springing 
merriment He has nothing to do with FalstalF or Silence ; and 
does not venture himself in the lists with MacbclJi, or Lear, or 
Othello. It is the tender, the sweet, and the fanciful only, that 
h#‘^ires to copy — ^the girlish innocence and lovely sorrow ol‘ 
Juliet, Imogen,, Perdita, or Viola — th^ enchanted solitude of 
Prospero and his daughter — the ethcrial loves and jealousies of 
Oberon and Titania, and those other magical scenes, all perfum- 
ed with love and poetry, and breatliing the spirit of a celestial 
spring, w^hich lie scattered in every part of his writings. — The 
• genius of Fletcher, perhaps, is more akin to Mr C.’s muse of’ 
imitation, than the soaring and ‘ extravagant spirit * of Shake- 
speare; and we think we can trace, in more places than one, the 
impression which his fancy has received from die patient suflcr- 
Uvg'tijid sweet desolation of Aspatia, in his Maid’s tragedy, {t 
^ the youthful Milton only that he has presumed to copy — the 
Milton of Lycidas and Conius, and the Arcades, and the Se^ 
|aphic Hymiis-*— not the lofty and austere Milton of P^ailise. 

From Jonson^ we think, he has imitated some exqui- 

sohgs and lyrical pieces that He buried in the rubbhSi^^^J^is 
Snasks, and which continued to be the models for all such writing^' 
down to the p«4bd of the Restoration. There no traces, 
tire think, of Bryden, or Popq, or Young, — or of any body else 
indeed, M we down to Lord Byron, and our other tuneful 
4^ontempdraries.~From what we have already said, it will be un- 
derstood, that Mr C. has;iot thought of imitating all Byron, any 
. xoh. xxxni. NO. 65, K 
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more than all Shakespeare. He leaves untouched the mockery 
and misanthropy, as well as much of tlie force and energy of the 
noble Lord’s poetry — and betakes himself only to its deep sense 
of beauty, and the grace and tenderness that are so often and 
so strangely interwoven with those less winning characteristics. 
—It is tne poetry of Manfred, of Parisina, of Haidde and Thyr- 
sa, that he aims at copying, and not the liighcr and more energetic 
tone of the Corsair, or Childe Harold, or Don Juan. — has 
indeed borrowed the manner of this last piece in two of the poems 
in this little volume — but has shown no great aptitude for wit 
or sarcasm, and has succeeded only in the parts that are pathe- 
tic and tender. There is a great deal of the diction of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and some imitation of their beauties : But 
we think the natural bent of his genius is more like that of 
Leigh Hunt than any other author. — He has the same play ol" 
fancy, and the same capacity of deep and delicate feeling, jogc- 
thcr with the same relish iov tlie old Italian poetry, and the 

E lain and simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio. — We doubt, 
owever, whether he has equal force of original talent, or whe- 
ther he could have written any thing so good, on the whole, 
as tlie beautiful story of Rimini: But he has better taste and 
better judgment — or, what perhaps is but saying the same thing, 
he has less alfectation, and far less conceit. He lias scarcely 
any other affectation, indeed, than is almost necessarily iriipliea 
in a sedulous imitator of difficult models— and no visible con- 
ceit at all. On the contrar)^, we cannot help supposing him to 
be a very natural and amiable person, who has taken to write 
poetiy, more for the love he bears it, than the fame to which it 
may raise him — ^who cares notliing for the sects and factions 
into which the poetical world may be divided— but, regarding 
himself as a debtor to every writer who has given him pleasure, 
desires nothing better than to range freely over the whole I^ar- 
nassian garden, * stealing and giving odour’ with a frccimirit 
and a grateful and joyous heart. / . 

It is this apparent devotion to the purer part of his &rt— ai^ 
the total exclusion dF all cdhtentidus and dogmatical matter, that 
comttt^jtes the great charm of his writing. The of part|^ 
8pirit,:|^i^ ^ bittern of ^oulatlve contendoi^ of late 
all our literature; and Poetry of bei^ 

mg and anodype of minds hui^ ano 

ged tasks and ong^ strh^ai of the been 

made die vehicle of rnorrnmidjpalitlcal anti**^ 

nathy and personal offence. , We eamiot m W|>hi- 

tosophyi escape the soil and tarnish cff' thp)^ t^tagio^apurshitB ; 
but it IS delijmtfui to turn from thein .awlille. to f^e smidioved 
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sweets of such poetry as Mr Cornwall's; and to refresh our 
fancies, and strengthen and compose our good affection, among 
the images of love and beauty, and gentle sympathy and sorrow, 
with which it everywhere presents us. It is time, however, to 
... injpart a portion of these soothing strains to our readers also ; 
as>|o are sure we have already said more than enough to ex- 
plaiiMo the intelligent the opinion wc entertain of them, and 
the principle on which wx conceive them to be constructed. 

The first, and, in our opinion, the finest poem in the book, 
IS * the Sicilian Story ; ' the outline, and a good deal of the 
, details of which, are taken from a w^ell known tale in the De- 
cameron. It is in the sweet and irregular measure of Lycidas 
— ^though in a much more familiar and dramatic strain of dic- 
tion than any of the Miltonic varieties. The following verses 
appear to us extremely beautiful. 

^ One night a masque was held within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace : the gay flowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er marble halls, 

And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver- voiced music made ; 


And there the frail perfuming woodbine strayed 
Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress bough, 
And IS in female trust seemed there to grow, 

Like woman’s love ’midst sorrow flourishing : 

And every odorous plant aud brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping rain, 

That from the bosom of the Spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again. 

Blossom’d ; and there in walks of evergreeh, 

Gay cavaliers and dames high-born and &ir, 
Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 
That can so well beguile 
The human heart fromits recesS, were seen, 


■^nd lovers full of love or studious care 
Wasttf|^.t}ieir rhymes upon the soft night afar^ 
And ipirits that never till the mormng slee^* 
Andi far away, the ntounttun Elasa fluitg 
EtertUkliy its of flame 

the iMV'ns, while (rim its heirt ltiene< 
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Uan restless thro’ the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one check’d sigh 
Breath’d SM^eet reproach ’gainst her Italian boy, 

The dark-eyed Guido whom she loved so well : 

(O how he loved Sicilian Isabel !) 

Why came he not that night to share the joy 
That sate on every face, * dc. 

Dark Guido came not all that night, while she 
His young and secret bride sate watching there, 

Pale as the marble columns : She search’d around 
And ’round, and sicken’d at tlie revelry ; 

But if she heard a quick or lighter bound 
Half ’rose and gazed, and o’er her tearful sight 
Drew her white hand to see his raven hair 
Gome down in masses like the starless night ; 

And ’neath each shortened mask she strove the while 
To catch. his sweet inimitable smile, 

Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore ; 

(He whomi the wild and wanton Nymphs of yore 
Stole from Alcmena’s Son :) But one, and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again. ’ pp* 8-10. 

Pier brother, who had always thwarted her love, passes near 
her ; and in accents of^hate and bitter scorn, pronotinces the 
name of Guido. She shudders at the ill-omened sounds r uiid 
the poejt proceeds to describe how the lovers had passed the 
morning. 


That morn they sat upon the sea-beach greed ; 
For in that land the sward springs fresh and free 
Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 
To break the glassy qidet of tUe sea : 

And Guidor, with his arm ’round Isabel, 
Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut hair, 

Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 
Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous aiV 
Bade the soft a^dbrous vdnds not wanton there; 
And Adti Iris datlc e^es sparkled, and he wound 
.^f lillets jKke Ir coronet around 

and bado 'to rise and be a queen. 

delicate' band > 
as:tbb’ tO d&eck. ' '' 

his neck.^ \ 
lljfW rooiidai^ huto ipil^ in ooriMiimdis 

half entreaty did eyO 

Itok of forbearance, ’jti& fr^ to poutii^g % 
the honej^dewaiito M#* 
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And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
i)he frowned, and wore that self-betraying air 
That w'omen loved and flattered love to wear. 

Oft would he, as on that same spot tliey lay 
Beneath the last light of a summer s day, 

. Tell (and would watch the while her stedfast eye,) 

'How on the lone Pacific he had been, 

When the Sea Lion on his watery way 
Went rolling thro’ the billows green. 

And shook that ocean s dead tranquillity ; 

And he would tell her of past times, and where 
He rambled in his boyhood far away, 

And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had seen the bright sun worshipped like a god 
Upon that land where first Columbus trod ; 

And travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence’ tido, 

And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 

And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
^ Stands undebased and nearer to the skies ; 

” And ’piidst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep. 

Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 
By m but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 

When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 

Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. ’ pp. 13-.15. 
c retires heart-broken from the banquet; and dreams that 
»clov€d stands before her, and says 
Awake and search yon dell, for I 
Though risen above my old mortality, 

Have left iny mangled and unburied limbs 
, A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 

And one lock of my black and curled hair, 

That one I vowed to thee my beauty ! swims 
X>ike a mere weed upon the mountain |iver ; 

And those dark eyes you used to love ^ well 
(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel), 

Are shut, and now have lost their light for ever. ^ p. IS. 
-—and th^ be proceeds to bid her take his heart front his boso|n, 
and bu^ it beneath the basil tree whidi they had planted toge- 
ther, which should flourish for ever in memoij or their loves. 
In the morning, half in agony, and half disbelieving, she jour- 
neys to the fatal ravine— ^and there finds the mangled body of 
#the youth whom her brother had murdered* 
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< There stifF and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 

His pale fkce upwards to the careless day. 

That smiled 9 $ it was wont ; and he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 

And, ’midst the weltering weeds and shallows cold, 

His black hair floated as the phantom told, 

And like the very dream his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality. * p. 19. 

She obeys the directions of the spirit; and the basil tree— nou- 
rished by that precious deposite — towers and blossoms in rare 
and unnatural beauty. Her brother, however, finds the heart, 
and casts it in the sea. Immediately the tree withers — and 
Isabel, missing her w orshipped relic, flies from her cruel bro- 
ther’s house, and lives crazy and lonely in the woods and 
caves. ' 

* At last she wandered home. She came by night. 

The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 

And shook the red leaves from the forest trees ; 

And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 
Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
Pome silently wUch seamen know so well ; 

And all was like an Omen. Isabel ^ 

Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay. 

And these they found her at the break of day ; 

Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 
Or motioned, even to ^y — ^her heart wiuf broke ; 

Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 

(When we discour^ of some such mournful theme), 

Beyond theilook of mere mortality. ' 

She died-^yet scarcely caq we call it death 
When Heaven so softly draws the parting breath ; 

She was trapslabd to a finer sphere, 

For what qbuld m^<^h or make her happy here ! 

dieijr, and with her gentle death there come 
Sorrow and r|ip | and lieoni fell 
A tp ^noi(m|i»niQg flanie, 

^ 3^ htt^ns en the heart of man ; 

^ ^ iova tW you^ Itfdian* ’ pp. 9 % 28« 

; cif JJfiapi #nd * the Di^ bf Aci% * nre vaiy 

elcigiPt ap4 of the higbar awle Tbeocn- 

iuai remmd us of Akinside’s Hymn to the Naiads — ^thougl^ 
supd ^pdemesS); .and less majesty. 

* HE ^ IS the story of old CandauleS| attempted in 
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style* of Beppo and Don Juan — and not quite successfully at- 
tempted. Mr C. has no great turn for pleasantry; and no 
knack at all — and we are glad of it — at scorn and misanthropy. 
The two following stanzas, which have nothing to do with the 
stqry, are touching. 

^ I saw a pauper once, when I was young, 

V Borne to his shallow grave : the bearers trod 
Smiling to where the death-bell heavily rung. 

And soon his bones were laid beneath the sod : 

On the rough boards the earth was gaily flung : 

Methought the prayer which gave him to his God 
Was coldly said : — tlien all, passing away, 

Left the scarce-coffin*d wretch to quick decay. 

It was an autumn evening and the rain 

Had ceased awhile, but the loud winds did shriek 
And caird the deluging tempest back again. 

The flag-staff on the church-yard tow*r did creak. 

And thro’ the black clouds ran a lightning vein. 

And then the flapping raven came to seek 
Its home : its flight was heavy, and its wing 
Seem’d weary with a long day’s wandering. ’ p. 59. 

^ The Fulcon ’ is an exquisite imitation, or versification ra- 
ther,. of a beautiful and very characteristic story of Boccacio. 
Though thijown into a dramatic form, the greater part of it is 
a very literal version of the words of the original — and the 
whole is perfectly faithful to its spirit. Nor do wc remember 
•to have seen any thing in English so well calculated to give a 
just idea of the soil and flowing style, and of the natural grace 
and pathos of that great master of modern literature. Tlien 
Ibilow a number of little popipB, songs, sonnets, and elegies— 
(ay elegant and fanciful. The following is entitled < Marcelia. ’ 

It was a dreary place* The shallow brook 

That ran throughout the wood there took a turn, 

»^And widened : all its music died away, 

Apd ip the place a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew (teener. There dark trees 

Funereal (cypres, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy ceiW) clustered, and at night 

Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 

And sighs like death : ’twas Strang for thro’ the 4^. 

They stood quite mationless^ andlo^ed metboughli 
Like ipimumeiital things which the sad earth 
From its green bosom had cast out iu 
To mark a young girl’s grave. 

Never may net 

Of venturous fisher bo cast in with hope, 
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For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten’d breath 
The brook, and panting flies the unholy place* 

And the white heifer lows and passes on ; 

The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 
Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 
To loiter there : and when the rising moon 
Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 
Red and dilated thro’ the evening mists, 

And chequered as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro’ with the wind, 1 stay to listen* 

And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Praying, comes moaning thro’ the leaves, as 'twerc 
For some misdeed. ' — pp. 102, 103. 

We may select tlie following, too, from a little fragment call- 
ed ^ Portraits. ’ 

^ ^ Behind her followed an Athenian dame, ' 

(The pgle and elegant Aspasia) 

Like soma fair marble carved by Phidias* hand. 

And meant to imitate the nymph or muse. 

Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung ; 

She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music — and it came : She sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem'd envious of her melody, a^d streamed 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 

Short was the strain, but sweet : Methought it spoke 
or broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 

Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

And hopes decay'd for ever : and my ear 
Caught well remember’d names, * Leucadia’s rock ’ 

At times, and * faithless Fbaon ; ’ Then the form 
Pass'd not, but seem’d to melt in air away ^ 

This was the Lesbian Sappho, 

At last, came qpe whom none could e’er mistake 
Amidst a tnillion : Egypt’s dark-ey’d Queen : 
l^e love, the spell, Ae bane of Antony, 

^b, C^^patra! who shall speak of thee? 

Gailir, but like the Empress of a land 

iilov*d, and light as a wood nymph in her prime 
costly gems, i^bose single price 
. buy a kingdom, yet bow dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her ^e, whose beam 
Flash’d love aod languishnient : Of vatying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 

As guile weie to her passions ministrant. 
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At last she sank as dead. A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that lac’d 
Her rising bosom : aye, did sleep upon 
The pillow of Antony, and left l^hind, 

In dark requital for its banquet — death. ' pp. 105-107. 

\ last poem, called ‘ Diego de Montilla, ’ is, like Gyges, 
an imitation of Don Juan — and is liable to the same remarks. 
It is the longest piece, we think, in the collection — extending 
to some eighty or ninety stanzas ; — and though it makes no great 
ilgurc in the way of sarcasm, or lofty and energetic sentiment, 
•it comes nearer perhaps than its immediate prototype to tlio 
weaker and more innocent pleasantry of the Italian oitava time 
— and may fairly match with cither as to the better qualities 
of elegance, delicacy, and tenderness. There is, as usual, not 
much of a story. Don Diego falls in love with a scornful lady 
— and pines on her rejection of him; on which her younger 
sister falls secretly in love with him — anil when he sets out on 
his travels to forget his passion, droops and fades in his absence, 
and at last dies of a soft and melancholy decline. Diego re- 
turns to mourn over her : and, touched to the heart by her pure 
and devoted love, sequesters himself in his paternal castle — 
and lives a-few calm and pensive years in retirement, when he 
dies before middle age, for the sake of his faithful victim. There 
is no profligiary and no horror in all this — no mockery of virtue 
and honour — and no strong mixtures of bulfooncry and gran- 
deur. Most certainly there is not any thing like the power — 
u'sed or misused — that we have felt in other poems in the same 
measure; but there is nevertheless a great deal of beauty, and 
XI great deal of poetry and pathos. We pass over the lighter 
pi^s, and come to the gentle decay of Aurora. 

‘ Oft would she sit and look upon the sk}^, 

When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blooms, and die 
As 'twere from very sweetness. She was gay* 

Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 

And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 

A clear transparent colour sate awhile s 
Twas like, a bard would say, the mot^ng’s blush, ^ 

And ’round her mouth there played a genti^ smile, 

Which tho’ at lirst it might your terrbrs hush. 

It could not, tho’ it strove, at last beguile ; 

And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue vein 
Bri^nching about in all its windings plain. ^ 
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The girl was dying. Youth and beauty — »n 
Men love ots wouien boast of was ^cayiug, 

And one by one. life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d delaying, 

As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his home* At last, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came : she sigh’d 
And, smiling as tho’ her lover whisper’d, £ed. ’ pp. ife, 167. 
l^iego comes just after her death. 

^ He saw her where she ley in silent state, 

Cold and as white as marble : and her eye, 

Whereon such bright and beaming beauty sate^ 

WTas — after tlie fashion of mortality. 

Closed up for ever ; cv’n the smiles which late 

None could withstand, were gone; and there did lie 
(For he had drawn aside tlie shrouding veil,) 

By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale. ’ pp. 168. 

His agony is at first overpowering : But 
* At last, a 'gentle melancholy grew, 

And touch’d, like sorrow at its second stage> 

His eye with languor, and contriv’d to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age. 

Some years he liv’d : he liv’d in solitude. 

And scarcely quitted his ancestral home, 

Tho’ many a friend and many a lady woo’d 
Of birth and beauty. 

He grew familiar with the bird ; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he’d feed 
And make acquaintance with the fishes mute, 

And, like the Thracian Shepherd as we read. 

Drew, with the music of his stringed lute, 

Behind him winged things, and many a tread 
And tramp of animal : and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, belov’d by all. 

In a high solitary turret where 

K^one were admitted would he muse, when fir.. 

The young day broken perhaps because he there 
Had in his early iufan^ been nurs'd, 

Or jtW mpro; pnre morning air, 
lov’d to sm the great Apollo burst 

birfewe ^ . 

' -But to . gentle idcttf Jqr 

Cf^dled wiHtm a ibi«8t*8 IwsDn, he 

rinnuung kind r^to.oh«a$ steal awaj. 

And* 'When the inland breeze was fresh ai|d 

• 7 
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There would he loiter all the livelong day, 

Tossing upon the waters listlessly. 

The swallow dash'd beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 

It was a soothing place : the summer hours 
Pass'd tlicre in quiet beauty, and at niglit 
The moon ran searching thro^ the woodbine bower?, 

And shook o’er all the leaves her kisses br^ht, 

O'er lemon blossoms and faint myrtle flowers. 

And there the west wind often took his flight 
Wlien heaven’s clear eye was closing, while above 
pale Hesper 'rose, the evening light of love. 

He comes more lovely than the Hours : his look 
Sheds calra refreshing light, and eyes that burn 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book, 

Unto his softer page witli pleasure turn : 

’Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 

Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn. 

After the sounding of tlie vast sea- waves. ’ pp. 170-171* 

We have quoted more of this than we intended, and must 
now turn us to our sterner work again. We hope, however, 
that this is hot to be our last meeting with Mr Cornwall. We 
are glatl to sec a new edition of his Dramatic Scenes advertised. 
We ought to have noticed that pleasing little volume before — 
and should have made a few extracts from it here, if wc had 
npt mislaid our copy. — As it is, w'e can safely recommend it to 
all who are pleased witli what has now been extracted. 

Aai. IX. 1. JRemarks On ike Peport of the Select Committee 
the House of Commons on the Poor^Latas. By J. H. Moo- 
Esq. Bristol, 1818. 

Obset^mtions on the Circumstances 'which JnftseTice the Condi^ 
Hion of the Labouring Classes of Society. By JoSK Barton, 
Esq. London, 1817. 

S. Obs^atiom on the Rise and Fall of the 
temof Great Britain^ 4"^. London, 1819. 

rpHE indus^of a^eat epz^^cial lia- 

" ble to temporary embarra^ments, from changes in the or« 
dinaiy channels of tr^e, and from the Tarying demand for the 
products of its manu&ctures.— Biit we beueve fhat Great Bri- 
since the retutn oP peace, aflbrds the only instance of a 
(jr^orgement being simultaneously felt in emy emt^l^yment in 
i^mch capital had been invested. The imiversality of the pre« 
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5 ont distress forms its distinguishing and characteristic feature. 
Were it less general, it might be supposed to be in no incon- 
siderable degree owing to the derangement occasioned by the 
transition from a state of war to a state of peace. In that case^ 
however, as soon as tranquillity had been restored, an extraor- 
dinary stimulus would have been given to those employments 
which had been unnaturally depressed during the war. The 
diminished deihaiid for one sort of labour, would have been 
compensated by the increased demand for another; apd, when 
time had been given for the new investment of the capital 
thrown out of‘ employment by the cessation of hostilities, every 
thing would have been adjusted as before. But, after a lapse 
of live or six years, it cannot truly be affirmed, that any con- 
siderable improvement has taken place in any branch of in- 
dustry. At this moment they arc all nearly as much depress- 
ed as ever. Pauperism, instead of being diminished, is^ ra- 
pidly increasing: Nor, without some very decided change in 
our tlomestic l>olicy, is there the least reason to expect any 
material improvement in the condition of the great body of 
the people. 

It would, however, be a very great mistake to suppose, that 
the extraordinary extension of pauperism, and the privations 
now so generally complained of, have only been rendered ma- 
nifest since the peace. Tliat event, by depriving us of the 
monopoly of the commerce of the world, no doubt contributed 
to lessen the demand for various sorts of British produce, and 
consequently to aggravate the distresses of the manufacturers. 
But, whatever may have been the effects of the renewed com- 
petition of foreign countries, it cannot be considered either-as 
the primary or main cause of the difficulties in which we are 
involved. Long previous to the termination of the late cont sst, 
an extraordinary increase had taken place in the amounf of 
the suxuf levi^ on account of the poor; and the rise kl the 
price of hlxnqst every species of commodities, had not been acr 
edmpanied a corresponding rise of wages. 

The first estimate, which can be depended on, of the suiris 
expen4i^ ^ England, was framed sp latehs 1776 

but cotjcmpor^y authors state, that, at 

the of the last century, the rates were sup- 

‘ ^ In 177fi« it was ascerr 

returns made 'the act of that year, that 
sum raised by as^smeht, and expended on the poor, 
1,720,516/. : And, ^rpin siu^Uar return^ itwas as- 
the average expenditure, on account of the poor, 
for 178^, and 1785, being the years immediately subso-, 

<juent to the American war, amounted to 2,167,748/. It is ^ 
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be regretted that there Is no account of the amount of the Poor- 
rates previous to the comniencement of the late war in 1793; but, 
from the very great extension of commerce, and the universal 
improvement which had taken place in the interim, we should 
v^ertainly be warranted in supposing, that it had diminislied sub- 
sequently to 1785: And hence, provided the estimate of the 
amount of the rates in 1700 be not extremely incorrect, it may 
be concluded, that they had about doubled in the first 93 years 
of the last century. But, during the last twenty-seven years, 
the former rate of increase has been entirely changed!! In 
J803, the tAal sum raised on account of the poor amounted to 
5,348,204/., or to two and a half times the sum raised for the 
same purpose at the close of the American war : And, accord- 
ing to the late Reports of the Committees of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor-Laws, the average expenditure of 1813, 
1814 and 1815, amounted to no less than 8,164,496/, — a siini 
which the Committee states must since have been very gn^atlv 
increased ; and which, we believe, would now be underrated at 
T£N millions. 

It is clear, therefore, since, as the population has increas- 
ed at a nearly uniform rate since 1760, that this extraordinary 
increase of pauperism had its origin in, and has been owing irf- 
fiiiitelyjnore to the privations occasioned by the war, than to 
any revulsion ^hich may have attended its close ; and that the 
great and radical causes of the present distress and want of eiu- 
pWment, were in operation previous to 1815. 

•"We should, however, form but a very inaccurate estimate of 
the increased amount of the sums now expended on the poor, 
if w'e measured it solely by the increase of the assessments. Vo- 
luntary contributions have increased still more rapidly than the 
rates.^ Notwithstanding the heavy burdens to which they have 
been subjected, the more opulent part of the community have 

f jeni?tously contributed very large sums for the support of their 
Cjss fortunate brethren. M^e have hitherto been entire stran^ 
gm tb the influence ascribed to a compulsory Poor-rate, of 
otying up the springs of private charitv. Individitafa of every 
rank ana station have been equally forward to ^sissit in : alle- 
viaitng Ae wants of the poor, and in promoting 
which could be supposed to have the least tendency to amciib- 
rafo tb^r conditlpni 

^ But, notMth^tanding this wprecedetited ektensipn of the 
rates, ahd every assistance which the humanity 

mdgener^^ W. the hi^er classes has^beeh able to besfow, 
the condmpn bf the great bulk of the pebple— of all .who muk 
depend on the wages of labour for snppott~is at thi ^moment 
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decidedly worse than at any former period. The cir for reiief 
has become more loud and general than ever. The palliatives 
by which it has been attempted to check the progress of pau- 
perism^ seem only to have added to the violence of the evil. 
And, in the words of the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, — ‘ Unless some cfncacious check be interposed, there 
is every reason to think that the amount of the assessment will con- 
tinue, as it has done, to increase ; Till, at a period more ot less re- 
mote, according to the progress the evil has- already made in differ- 
ent places, it shall have absorbed the profits of the property on which 
the rate may have been assessed ; producing thereby thi^ neglect and 
ruin of the land, and the waste or removal of other property, to tlie 
utter subversion of that happy order of society so long upheld in 
these kingdoms. * 

As might have been expected, a variety of conflicting and 
contradictory statements have been made respecting the causes 
of this alarming increase of pauperism- We have already stat- 
ed enough, to, show the fallacy of the opinion of those who 
consider it as principally arising out of the derangement occa- 
sioned by tlie transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
Neither are we disposed to agree with die Committee of the 
House of Commons, and those who contend diat it is chiefly. 


if not entirely, owing to the pernicious opersElion df the Poor- 
Laws. Not that wc mean to deny that tne holding oilt a cer- 
tain resource to those who have been reduced to a state of po- 
verty, whether occasioned by misfortune, or by the folly and 
ill conduct of the individual, must have a powerful tendency 
to weaken the motives stimulating to industry and economy, 
and to strengthen those of an opposite chai’acler. But, how- 
ever pernicious the Poor-Laws may be supposed to be — and 
w^ believe them to have been most pernicious — there :ll^ no 
ground for supposing that tbeyJhave operated more injuriously 
during the last twenty-seven years, than in iiny former period. 
It is only during the present reign, that friendly or benevolent 
societies, foi^e<l for the express purpose of preserving the meih- 
indop^^ent, and of avoiding the necessity of having recourse 
on the other classes of society, have beenintroduc- 
the privations to which tfie lahoutipg 

K boon subjected— privations which, fircun their having^ 
Is well as s^verdy felt, must have tend^ to impress 
a conviction of thsf lppelesfn^ of their to pre^ 

propfT place ih socifety-rit has teto a^Ortained tiiat^ 
iC societies, referred to ahovem^^AtM part of 

population of the empire. And we we shall 
than overrate uielr importance, if wo eMxmatie, 
f jwitil ]ir Moggridge^ tlie sum OoW contributed by jiliem m idd 
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of the poor, as being ccpiil to the whole amount of the rates m 
1776. It is not, thereiore, to any decline in the industry — in 
the spirit of deliberate and considerate forethought— or in the 
love of personal indejiendence by which the people of Britain 
n, hare been so eminently distinguished, that the enormity of the 
assessments for the support of the poor is to be ascribed, , Tlie 
very impatience. of suffering which they have evinced, to what- 
ever excesses it may have led, is honourable to the national 
character; inasmuch as it shows, conclusively, that dependent 
poverty is abhorrent to the feelings, and esteemed a degradation 
^by the great body of tlie people. 

Although, therefore, we have no intention of becoming the 
apologists of the Poor-Laws, we cannot help thinking that 
their pernicious influence lias been very much exaggerated: 
At ail events, k is a principle which has not been recently 
brought into action* The compulsory provision for the sup- 
port of the poor, was established in the latter part of the 16th 
century; an^ for the last hundred years, can only be con- 
sidered as a comtaniiy operating principle, of wdiich the ef- 
fect, in dii&rent periods, must have been nearly the same* 
It may go far to account for the gradual and regular in€re4ise 
of pauperism, from the reign of Elizabetli down to the com- 
mencement of the late war ; but it will afford no explanation 
of its late iijregular and enormous increase* In the course 
of the comparatively short period which has elapsed since 
1 793, the rates, which had only doubled in the previous part of 
the eighteenth century, have increased in a fivefold proportion, 
or from two to ten millions. Now, although the variations in 
the value of money since the restriction of cash payments, must 
hove had some effect in causing an increase m die nominal 
amount of the rates, yet neither these variations, nor the influ- 
ence of the laws themselves, could possibly have occasioned so 
inordinate an extension of the rates, or such a degradation in 
the condition of the lower classes, as has be^n lately witnessed* 
Other causes have unquestionably conspired to produce this 
ef&ct; and of these, it will be found, that Taxa^n^ knd the 
reidTictims m tke trade in Com^ have been deddeeSy the most 
powerful. 

in the present improved state.of the science of pc^itSdd 
nomy, it is unnecessary to set about proving thht ^ 
tioti m the principal necessaries of ii% be 
judicial to the great body of the pecmle^tp all 
pend subsistence on the wages oi latiour, or the profits cf 
stock* This is admitted on all nmids; but it has been strehu:- 
mmlf denied, tlmt these effects can be jiisdy ascribed toihe sys-* 
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tern of taxation aflopted in this country : And as it is of the 
utmost importance, in every inquiry into the causes of the pub- 
lic distresses, that we should have correct opinions on this fun- 
damental point, wc shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
premise a few observations on the effects which must in general 
result from the imposition of lieavy taxes on necessaries, before 
examining the nature and operation of the system of taxation 
to which we are now subjected. 

In countries, such as the United Slates, where there is a 
boundless extent of fertile and unappropriated land, and where 
no feudal privileges or impolitic restraints fetter tlie employfnent 
of industry, or retard the accumulation of capital, the imposi- 
tion of a tax on a commodity necessary for the subsistence of 
the labourer, would not be attended with aiw very injurious ef- 
fects. In such countries, l>oth the profits of stock and the real 
wages of labour are high; and a considerable revenue might be 
collected without occasioning any great inconvenience either to 
the workman or his employer : A little economy would enable 
the former save the. amount of the tax out of his wages; and 
these might be advanced Svithout the rate of profit and the 
power to accumulate capital being thereby materially impaired. 
But in all old settled and fully peopled countries, ^taxation is 
infinitely more injurious. The supply of labour being in this 
case almost always greater than the demand, tjie real wages 
of labour are comparatively low ; while, from the necessity o( 
cultivating inferior soils, the profits, of stock are also compara 
lively limited. In a country thus circumstanced, there is obvi- 
ouslylrery little room for increased economy; nor can a rise in the 
price of necessaries, that is, of those commodities * which the 
custom of the country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without, ' * be conipensateu by 
an iiptuediate corresponding rise of wages. — The labourer is, in 
this respect, placed in a much more oisadvantageous position 
than either thef master manufacturer or capitalist — When a tax 
is im]^csse4/n^ raw produce, dr an^ species of manufactured 
commodiU^ the producers, by limiting the supply, are enabled 
, tu raiae to such a>suni as will afford them, exclusive of 

the and prdiuaiy rate of profit onnheir capital. 

froxh which the labourer is in a greaf 
' He' is wable to raise bis wages An prupor<« 
pf commodities he consumes; 
yS|^piii»l'obvious 'while 'the competition for em-^ 

number of kbpdirers eohtih undihiinishetV 

* !*». —" ■,■■■■■■*>' ’ ■ * 

* Wealth of Nations^ iii. 331v 




the demand /or their services^ however much it moy be lessen- 
ed, cannot ^be increas(|d by the imposition of the tax. — The 
supply of workmen is not like the Supply of boots and slioes ; it 
does not and cannot be made to vary with every variation in the 
price of necessaries, or the rate ot w^ages. Whalover degree 
of stimulus may have been previously given to the principle of 
population, it is plain that, although the demand for labour 
should be suddenly contracted, or, which is the same thing in 
effect, though the proportion of wages to prices should bo sud- 
denly reduced, it would, notwithstanding, continue fl ying 
into the market with nearly the same rapidity as before: Nor 
would the ratio of the increase of population be materially liimi- 
nished, until the misery occasioned by the restricted demand on 
the one hand, and the increased supply on the other, had been 
very generally and widely diffused. 

The principle, therefore, which has Tijeen laid down by Dr 
Smith, and, ..other political economists, that every direct tax 
on wagesj 'or on the commodities necessary for the sulisistence 
of the labsuirer, falls entirely on his employer, must be received 
with very great modification : Except in tne rare case where an 
unusual demand for labour occurs nt the time that a tax is im- 


posed on* necessaries, it is impossible that wages should be 
cquaHj'^ raised. There is indeed but tod much reason to believe 
that, in thd great majority of cases, a very long period must 
elapse before any sucli ^effect can be produced. In the station- 
ary state of society, or where capital and population are ad- 
vancing with nearly equal degrees of rnpidity^ the more power- 
ful operation of the prindpll;; of moral restraint, or a dimiiiu- 
' lion of the rate at which population had previously increased, 
is Sthe only way in which wagei^ can be raised. But as, this must 
,be the work of time, tliere is an es^treme risk lest the opinions 
and habits of the labouring class should iu the interim tindeirgo 
a change. Wh^ . wages are dimitiisbed to any^' g^eail:: as 

they are sure to be/by every eg^sid^rable ^ 

the poor.ax^'b^ig44';'fo.'^^^ atid'it 


that what 

mainly this tnat thTJ 

classes are ji[( 
ojMiiioes 
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and scanty fare. And as the necessity for making still further 
retrenchments does not appear to be at ^ din}inish*ed, it js but 
too certain, if no means are taken to relieve the soverloudecJ 
springs of industry, and to stimulate the natural dernagd for 
Libour, that the ordinary rate of wages will be reduced to suoh 
a sum as will barely enjible the labouring class to exist, ai>id, to 
ci)Titijiue their race. Whenever wages have been reduced thus 
low, it is true that they can sink no lower ; and then, biit not 
till then, the labourer will be beyond the reach of taxalioti ; and 
every tax affecting the commodities indispensable for his sup- 
port, will be paid oy his employer, or, which is the same thing, 
will directly and immediately fall on therprofits of stock. 

It is impossible, however, to conceive a more wretched state of 
society, than that in vrhich the bulk of the people are reduced to 
SL dependence on mere necessaries. * In those countries, ’ Mr 
Ricardo has well obser^^d, * where the labouring classes have 
the fewest wants, and are contented witli the cheapest food, the 
imopfe are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes and miseries. 
They have no place of refuge from calamity ; they c|nnot «cck 
safety in a lower station ; they are already so low, that they can 
fall no lower. On anj* deficiency of the chief articles of their 
subsistence, there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
tlicmselvcs; and dearth to them is attended with almost all the 
evils of faming. ^ Nor is this all : — Men placed in sv ch circum- 
stances, and cut off, as tliey must be, from all hope of rising in 
the world, naturally sink into a state of indolence and insensi- 
bility. They may not be discontented; but it is not in the na-' 
tiire of things that 'they should |)e either active or industrious. 
No man submits to privations and labour, but in the hope of 
obtainhij^ corresponding coniforte. Where there is no powejrj 
there no motive to accumulate; and, what perhaps is 

atifi of the pepple ^re siibk in the abyss 
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classes of any considerable portion of their accustomed comforts 
and enjoyments, would most probably stimulate them to endea- 
vour to preserve their place in society, as much by delaying the 
^ foliation of uiatrimonial connexions, as by contracting the 
aca^le of their expenditure. The last is alwaj^s a painful re- 
source. To retrograde is not natui al to man. The desire to im- 
prove pur circumstances, and to acquire an increased command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, is deeply seated in the 
human breast, and has been found sufficiently strong to coun- 
teract one of the most powerful instincts of our nature. Pre- 
•vious to the commencement of tlic late French war, the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in England was not very differ- 
ent from that of the same class in the United States; the 
greater facility of providing for a family, which enabled the la- 
bourers of America to contract early marriages, and to double 
their numbers in twenty or four- and- twenty years witliout dfc- 
pressing wages, being balanced in England, where the popula- 
tion could not be doubled in less than 100 years, witliout degrad- 
ing the condition of the labourer, by the greater prevalence of 
moral restraint. It is plain, however, that this greater efficacy of 
the check on the increase of population, arising from prudential 
cansiderati6ns, could not be occasioned by any sudden decrease 
in the demand for labour in England ; it was evidently the result 
of habits whidli had been formed in the course of many previous 
centuries, and whicli naturally develop themselves in every coun- 
try as society advances, and as it becomes more difficult to acquire 
the means of subsistence. 

Were the fiat of Almighty Power at once to deprive Ame- 
rica of her boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land, 
or to render her population as dense as that of England, tlie 
existing habit of early marriages would be productive of in- 
calculable misery. But, on the more rational liypqth^is, that 
the impossibility of being able permanently to prqiri^^ Ipr the 
wimts of an.increasing population, shall it- 

self, a corresponditig ^ange will be effected in 
(people; and the rate of their iperease will be ^ 

tioned to the altered circumstances of the country, 
be denied that Taxat|w, by inoree<sing the cpst ^l^ 

' operates in precisely 'iway as ' 
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by any alleviating circmnstance. The mischiefs wlpch it oc- 
casions are pare and unmixed. It precludes the possibility of 
previously changing or modifying tlie habits of those subjected 
Co its operation. They are immediately forced to relinquish a 
greater or less proportion of the comfort^ to which they have 
been accusomed,: And if they ever recover the station frpm 
which they must in tlie mean time be cast down, it only 
be after a period of siiftering and distress^ 4ind after they have 
been estposed to the hazard of permanent degradation, by los-» 
ing a proper sense of what is necessary to their comfortable ex* 
istence. 

But, a direct tax on wages, or, which is tlie same thing, on the 
commodities indispensable for the support of the labouring class- 
es, is not objecttonableon the single ground of its having a constant 
tendency to degrade tbenr condition in society. Taxation, in eve- 
ry form, presents only a choice of evils. Supposii^, which is ex- 
tremely improbable, that, notwithstanding the suffering and dis- 
tress occasioned by the impbsidon of a heavy tax, the sentiments 
of the people are not degraded, and that an efficient check he^ 
big given to the rate at which population was previously increas- 
ing! wages are in the long run advanced proportion&uly to the 
tax ; still the condition of society would be altered very much ta 
the worse. The profits of stock would now be diminished in 
the precise proportion that wages had been increased. For, Mr 
Ricardo has demonstrated, that, whatever is added to wages, 
must be taken from profits ; and conversely. Dr Smith, who 
was not aware of this fundamental principle, supposed that a 
heavy taxation on necessaries neither fell on the capitalists nor 
the labourers, but on the consumers generally ; and that it waa 
always m4he pow^^ of the producers to indemnify themselves for 
arise of wages, by enhancing theprice of the commodities brought 
to marketr it is easy to see that no general rise of wager 
ban haVb a^y el&ct. Commodities are in every case bou^tr 
by epmnioditii^ ; und^ rise of wages must affect, in an equal 
degn^, the pftidtm every different article, U cannot pos* 
riPy dmraiifge tbriHr relative values one with another, or occasimr 
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'bitants pf a heavily taxed country from sinking into the most 
abject and helpless poverty : though it is by no ’’means certain 
fliat even this sacriiice of the finer feelings and affections will 
be sufficient to secure them a proper share of the necessaries 
wid luxuries of life. The fall of profits consequent on a rise of 
wages caused by excessive taxation, not only checks the in- 
creasS of that fund by whose increase the increase pf the pro- 
ductive industry of the countiw must always be regulated, but it 
has a powerfureffect in stimulating its transfer to other coim- 
, tries. ' The efflux of capital is one i>f the worst consequences of 
excessive taxation ; and it is one against which it is impossible 
to guard. The rate of profit has a constant tendency to equal- 
ize itself. The same principle which would prevent the em- 
ployment of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not yield the same 
rate of profit that mi|fht be derived from investing it in Kent or 
Surrey, regulates its distribution among the different countries 
of the world. It is true, the difference in the rate of profit 
must be considerably greater, to occasion a transference of capi« 
tal from one country to another, than from different pi ovinces 
of the came country. But a comparatively heavy taxation is 
more thaq sufficient to occasion this difference. Previous to the 
late rt^volutionary contests, tlfe bulk of the capital belonging to 
the merchaiUs ol* Holland was vested in foreign countries; and 
the experience of the last four or fiv^f years has shown, that the 
low rate of profit in this country, is enough to counterbalance tlie 
risk attending the lending of money, even on Prussian security. 

It is thus that heavy taxes on necessaries become^ in the 
-words of Dr Smith, ‘ a curse equal to the barrenness of the 
'fioil, and the inclemency of the heavens. ^ Such taxes must ne- 
cessarily fall either on wages or on profits. To whatever extent 
they diminlim wages, they must equally diminish the comforts 
and enjoyments of the largest and most important class in so- 
ciety, and spread pauperism, ♦ misery, and crime throughout the 
, country ; while, on the other hand, they cannot dimanish profits, 
without occasioning a corresponding dimmutton bf Aie pow^ to 
accumulate capita^ without aUo stimulatii^ j^; tmnsfe^^^ 

, those countrie^^ in which taxation is less oppriiis^e^f fiM 
their congou pf eiM ill in- 
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loss to account for the increase of pauperism since 1793, Dur- 
ing this period; the public burdens have been augmented to 
extent unknown in any former age or country. No source of 
revenue, however trifling,, and no necessary, however indis- 
pensable^ not to comfort merely but existence, has been able 
to elude the grasp ot* the taxgatherer. Mr Pitt* and the subse- 
quent Chanpellors of the Exchequer, whatever itay be tliBught 
of their meiits in other respects, must be admitted* to have bad 
no equals in the devising or means to divert the greatest possl- 
, ble portion of the wealth of the coimtry, into the coffers of 
Government. It is no exaggeration to affirm, thal, with the 
solitary exception of water,, there is not a single necessary con- 
sumed in the Empire, which not, directly^ or indirectly, 
loaded with a most oppressive impost. Nor has the rapidity 
of the increase of taxation been less extraordinary, than the 
extent to which it has been carried. For example, the duty on 
tea, which* in»179S, was only. 12 per cent., is faow more than 
eight times as much, or « 100 per cent. The duty on salt, 
which amounts (in England) to 15s. a bushel, or to about ihiriy 
times its natural cost, W8& tripled in 1805. The duty on lea- 
ther, after being stationary for more than a ceiitury, was doubled 
in 1812. And the various duties bn sugar, beer, spirits, ^soup, 
cahdles, tobacco, &€. besides the house>tax,, window-tax*, and 
stamp-duty, have all beefl increased in similar proportions. 
But, in order to show the progress of taxation, it is not neces- 
sary to engage in the endless and irksome task of enumerating 
the different articles on which new duties have been, imposed, 
or the bid ones increased. It is sufficient to mention, that the 


total payments into the. Exchequer in 1763, on account of per-' 
manent and temporary duties, amounted to 1 7, 6^4, 395/. ; in 
1804, they had increased to 49;335,978f., or to nearly three 
times their amount in 1795; in 1808^ tltey exceeded the enor- 
mous, sum of 66 millions; andinJ819, in the fifth year of the 
i they Amounted to 47,990,8 14/.> or to very nearly their 
year of the war. Durthgthe American 
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years, commencing 5th January, 1 797, and enrlinfr 5th January, 
1817, amounted to the almont incredible sum of 1,290, « 80,592/. 
But, besides the enormous levies thus coni})iiJsorily wrung lr<im 
the necessities of the poor, and the overburdened revenue of the 
rich, lin additional sum of about 450 millions of real capital was 
borrowed by Government, and added to our funded and float- 
ing debts And taxation being increased, less with a view to 
equalize the revenue with the expenditure, than to provide 
the means of paying the interest of the new loans, it became 
impossible to make any great reduction in its amount on the 
return of peace. There have, it must be confessed, been rea- 
eoners, and, what is more extraordinary, the race is not yet ex- 
tinct, who contend, that the debts of the nation arc in nt> way 
burdensome; because the general wealth is not diminished by 
the paymcfll of the dividends. But, admitting this to be true, 
what does it establish? We*!are inclined to think, that even 
Mr Justice Bayley and Mr Spence would pause before they 
ventured to maintain,, that there is no diflerence between an in- 
dividual who lives by his own industry, and one wdio lives by 
the industry of others ! Society, we admit, is not deprived of 
the intei;est which is paid on the public debt ; but it has^ been 
ilepi^ived. of the means of paying that interest, — or, in other 
w^ords, of T/iE PRINCIPAL of the debt itself. Had the capital which 
has been borrowed by the State, and expended on the mainte- 
nance of those who, if tliey were annihilated at any given mo- 
• Hicnt, would leave nothing behind them — nothing to represent 
the immense sums lavished on their support — been retained by 
its original owners, it w^ould have .yielded them a revenue, equal, 
'perhaps superior, to what the stockholders now’^ derive from the 
dividends; but that revenue, insteaxl of being drawn, as at pre- 
sent, from the earnmgs of others, would have been furnished by 
the i^roductive energies of their own stock. ^ 

#In order to exhibit the effect of loans in dhninWmg national 
wx'alth in a still deaiw point of view, let tis a 
tountr^ of mhabitnntsi, ^ of 
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merely transferred from one class to anoth^, it is no less; tn^ 
tliat tt is deprived of the income derived from 50 millions of 
capital; and that# the productive power which had formerly fed 
and clothed an eighth part of the inhabitants being for ever 
lost to the State, they must now depend for subsistence* entire** 
]y on the Vxertions of those who, it is probable, could pre* 
viously with difficulty maintain themselves* 

How ridiculous then to contend, that, because the dividends 
are paid by one class of society to another, the national debt is 
not dis'idvantageous ! Is it a matter of indifference that the 
sum of THIRTY-TWO millions — a sum greater than the entire 
rental of *all the land in the empire — ^nuist be annually drawn 
from the pockets of the industrious classes, to support that nu- 
merous class of persons whose capitals having been lent to the 
fSuite arc, in consequence, destitute of any other ni^ans of sub- 
sistence ? And, ivS it at a)) wonderful that,, by thus diminishing 
the funds which would otherwise have been applicable for the 
maintenance of labour, idleness and want are multiplied in a 
te^ifold pro}>ortion ? Far, indeed, from feeling any surprise at 
the paralysis which is now felt in every branch of industry — at 
the inadequacy of the wages of labour, and the consoquent in- 
crease of pauperism and crime — our only wonder is .that.thcse 
evils have not been experienced in a far greater degree. The 
most sanguine could not have supposed it possible, that about 
1700 millions of real capital could have been dissipated in war- 
like pursuits in the short space of *10 years, without involvingi 
all classes in the abyss of bankruptcy and misery, and occa- 
sioning infinitely more ruin ^d mischief than has actually en- 
sued. 


That such would have been the consemence had a similar 
perversiop of the funds destined for the ii!|>port of productive* 
in; any former period of ottr history, is ^und- 
suil^y certain; But during the kte war, various cjrcumstauees, 
many wlii^ were in a great degree tfortaitoas, c<msp to 
pris^ent ph^wKng the foU ext^ were calk* 
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soon after ( 1769 ) contrived to perform the business* of spinning 
by means of inf*chinery, the consumption, owing to the fall of 
prices, was so prodigiously augmented, that, in 1787, the value 
r <jf the manulhctureci goods was increased to about 7| millions. 
Since 1787, the progress of this manufacture has been equally 
rapid; and the entire value of the various descriptions of cotton 
goods annually produced cannot now be estimated at les^ than 
from 33 10*4*0 millions ! Here then was an immense field for 
the profitable einploynicnt-of capital and industry, created as if. 
by enchantment, and which, more than any otlier circumstance, 
enabled this country to sustain the burdens imposed during the 
late contest, and to bring it to a successful termination. It is, 
however, v/orthy of remark, that tlie extensive cmpJo 3 ^ment of 
children of both sexes in one of the great departments of the 
cotton manufacture, has in no inconsiderable degree counter- 
balanced the benefits of which it was, in the first instance, so 
productive. We indeed stronglj^ suspect, that the j)resent re- 
dundancy of labour has been in no inconsiderable degree ow- 
ing to this cai»se. Tlie fall in tlie real price of labour, occasi- 
oned by the inciease of taxation, must have been felt as early as 
1795 aiid .‘i; 96 ; but it does not appear, either then or subse- 
quently^ to have had any eflect in checking the increase of po-- 
pulatioij. Tljat this must have been partly owing to the in- 
fluence of the Poor-Laws, cannot be doubled ; but we suspect 
it was owing still more to the demand Jhr childrm in cotton 
factories. Prom 1787 down to 1808 , a large family in a manu- 
facturing town, instead of being felt as a burden, was rather 
reckoned an adyantage : And the reduction in the w.age8 of the 
p*arents, which, in a different state of society, would most pro- 
bably have induced them to posq^one entering into matrlmogial 
conncKloiis, being in sbnie measure compensated by the greater 
demand for the labour of their families, the population went on 
inercasing with its former rapidity. 

The extraordinary progress of the Cotton Manufacture, there- 
fore^ gnd the demand for vouthfoi labour which it^occasioned 
during the gr^er part of tne war, however it may have coptii^ 
buted to t^gravate the public distresses since the restoration of 
tranquillity, ^ the main whh^ 

prevented pi tpe people from foelihg the el^ 
the ^sudden '' and’'mmi^ve 

increase of industty was^bt 
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of the commerce of -the world. Our ^lerchants and manufac- 
turers were relieved from all competition* The colonial and 
manufactured products of England became indispensable to 
the nations of the Continent : And our exports being in conse- 
quence prodigiously augmentedi a factitious and extraordinary 
stimulus was given to the demand for labour. 

In the second place, the extjraordinary depreciation of the 
currency, during the latter years of the war, must also,, by occa- 
sioning a proportionable diminution of the public Burdens, have 
powerfully contributed to render us less sensible, of the evils 
attending the constant increase of taxation. In the interval be- 
tween 1809 and 1815 , bank notes were at a discount of from 
to 28 per cent. ; or, which is the same' thing, the real amount of 
the taxes and loans raised during that period, was so much less 
than their nominal amount* f 

The ascen^nc^ of Bonaparte, too, and the continued convul- 
sions of the Continent, not only rendered it impossible to trans- 
fer British capital to any country in Europe, but actually occa- 
sioned the transfer of a -considerable portion of continental ca- 
pital to this country. Taxation was thus stript of one of its most 
injurious consequences* The risk attending foreign investments 
being too ^eat to be balanced by the higher rate of profit, there 
was no elnux of stock. 


in the /ihd place, though it may at first sight appear some- 
what paradoxical, it is nevertheless true, that no inconsiderable 
portion of %\\e factitious and unnatural prosperity we enje^'ed 
during the war, resulted frtim Uie excess to which the system of 
borrowing was then carried. When the wages of labour con- 
tinue stationary, itds a matter of copiparative indifference* to 
nt inaster manufacturer, or capitalist, Vhetfaer he employs his 
x^^venue m making additions to his circulating capital, 
fqr paying the Wages of his workmen ; or whether 
it in jfixedi, capital, pr Machinery. But, when Wages 
in cpn^uenceof a naturally increased demand 
m necessaries, 
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sells for 10,500/. In this situation, their profits and expenses 
are equal ; But supposing wages to rise one per eent.^ it is obvi- 
^ ous, thaf while the profits of the proprietor of tlie machine would 
: lie only reduced 50s.i those of the employer of the *\s^orknien would 
be reduced to the extent of 100/. But this discrepancy could 
not*\dntiime. Capital would be immediately attracted to the 
more lucrative employment; and would continue flowing in that 
direction until the multiplication of machines had obliged the 
proprietors to sink the price of their commodities, so that they 
^ould obtain only the common and ordinary rate of profit. It 
may perhaps be supposed, that the increased price of labour 
would prevertt machinery from being purchased at its former 
price ; and that, therefore, nothing could be gained by its 
troductiom it is easy, however, to perceive, that inis could 
not really be the case. The price of a steam-engine or a thrash- 
ing-machine, is regulated by precisely the same principles which 
regulate the price of boots and shoes. A rise of wages wnll lower 
the.profits of stock employed in tljeir construction, as it will lower 
that of all other stock ; but nothing but an increase in the quan- 
tity of labour necessaiy to their production can raise their price. 

This is a.very important principle ; and, while it serves to ac- 
count for the rapid introduction of machinery, it also enables 
ns more clearly to appreciate the effect of loans on the demimd 
for labour. We believe it might be safely affirmed, that a con- 
siderable portion of the late loans was obtained by the conver- 
sion of fixed into circulating capital ; but, without insisting on 
this point, it is certain that the capital lent to the State would, 
if it had remained in the hands of the subscribers, have follow- 
eflHhe direction imparted to the remainder, and been chiefly 
devoted to the increase of fixed capital, or machinery. But, 
although it would thus have contributed to the lasting benefit 
of the country, it would not have occasioned the same imme- 
diate demand for labom*. An increase of wages is only an in- 
direct arid ultimate consequence of an increase of fished, but it 
Wa direct and consequence of an mcreaio. 0 f <Ar- 

culating capital. TJhe ^ock expended in die etectjoii of a coi^ 
toh-inm, \6r a s^sto-engine, w'ould have a much mpre imine- 
diate in Stimu|i^t|^ demmd fof dabemr, 
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into the possession of Government, bein|^ almost eiitir^y de- 
voted to the support of a nitoerous bodyof soldiery, lesseha 
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the supply of labour in the lufirket, and consequently raises 
wages, witliout clashing or interfering with any of the ordinary 
branches of industry. 

It is with states as with individuals. A fortune of 19, , 
or 20,000/'. expended in the course of a single year in mag- 
nificent fetes, and in maintaining coachmen, valets, livery- 
men, &c. would occasion a much greater demand for la- 
bour, and would conciliate infinitely more of the affection of 
the neighbourhood to its possessor, than would fall to the lot 
of the individual who had employed a fortune of equal Imounf 
in the construction of a machine fitted to yield a future annual 
revenue of 500/. or 1000/. But, what would be the relative si- 
t^tion of the parties at the expiration of the twelvemonth? 
The capital of the proprietor of the machine would be unim- 
paired; — be would have the 'kme power as before to support 
himself in a state of comfortable indcpenddice — to give employ- 
ment to the same number of labourers — and to contribute, as 
formerly, to the wants of the State; while the spendthrift would 
be reduced to the condition of a pauper, and the instruments of 
his dissipation left to seek elsewnere for the means of subsist- 
ence. ‘ Les gens, * says one of the ablest of the I^rench writ- 
ers on Political Economy, ^ qui ne $ont pas habitues a voir les 
r§alit4s au travers des apparences, sent quelquefois seduits par Tat- 
tirail et le fracas d*un luxe brillaut. Us croient h la prosperity de 
rinstant oil ils voient Tostentation. Qu’ils ne s’y troxnpent : un pays 
^ui decline offire toujours pendant quelque terns Timage de fopulence. 
Ainsi fait la maisond’un dissipateur qui se ruine. Mais cet ydat fac- 
tice n*est pas durable ; et cqmme il tarit les sources de la reproduc- 
tion, il est infailliblement suivi d"uti ytat de g^no, de marasme poli- 
tique, dont on ne se gu^rit que par d^gryg,' et par des xnoyens coni- 
traires & ceux qui Out ameny le aypyrissement. ' * 

thpu^ procligipus development of the powers 
9 .nd refiQurces of industry, aitid thpugn tlie depreciation of 
o^rri^cy, and t^he i|istrad;ed state of the Continent, pre- 
taaipon tvm eijEjrdik its M infect, end capital from 
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of the twenty years from 1793 to 1813, the,PoorWates had in~ 
creased from ftco to eight, millions; whereas, in the whole of 
the previous part of the century, they had only increased from. 
Jtw to tm million^. This, of itself, is sufficient to show the ef- 
the privations arising out of the war, in depressing the 
cd^ition of the lower classes. •' We may further mention, that 
according to the researches of Mr Young, to whom we are in- 
debted lor much valuable information' respecting the rate of 
wages at different periods, the mean price of labour in Europe, 
in 1767, 1768, and 1770, was very nearly Is. 3d. per diem: And 
he further states its mean price in 1810 and 1811, when wages 
were at the very highest, at about 2s. dd., being a rise of nearly 
cent, per cent, on the former. But the price of wheat, according 
to the account kept at Eton College, during the first mention- 
ed years, was Sis. a quarter ; and during 1810 and 1811 its price 
was 110s., being a rise of 115 per cent. ; and Mr Young esti- 
mates, that butener’s meat had in the same period risen 146, but- 
ter 140, and cheese 153 per cent.; being, on an average, a rise 
of 138^ per cent. ; so that wages, as comparetl with these arti- 
cles, had declined in the interval considerably more than one- 
ihird, or 38 J pw cent. ; and if the increased cost of tea, sugar, 
beer, leathw, &c., besides the house-duty and window-tax, had 
been taken into account, the diminished power of the labourer' 
over the necessaries and comforts of life, would- have appeared 
still greater. How, then, can we be surprised at the excess of 
poverty ^and misery which has been experienced since the peace ? 
When all the fuctidous, exclusive, and unnatural advantages 
we enjoyed during the war, were not sufficient to enable us to 
bear up under the constantly increasing weight of our burdens, 
it was not to be expected that we shoum be able to sustain them 
when these advantages were at an end — when wc had been 
deprived of many branches of bommeree we bad previously en- 
joyed, and beep exposed to a ^gerou» competidon in' every 
other — :when tlie rise . in the value ,of the currency, hnd really 
ndded from 25 ,tp 80 ;^r cent to j3ie already enorpious iyeight 
of,taxaMbh--aipd i^bfitisb capital was permitted jto seek, In 
foreign investments,:! thpit b^eHekl emidoyniiept 116 

'longer fipd at, U V i,*' :'.S 
We shipnl^Jhowevi^; l^rpi' ■bui,,:a;,ir^,'fppdlpqi|li^ 
the .extent'eflijp-; 
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that the comparatively high piae of Corn in this qoiintry is td 
be entirely ascribed. In orainary years, tile price of wheat at 
Dantzic scarcely ever exceeds SSs* the quarter ; aind its average 
price in pVanco and tjie Netherlands is rather 4)eIow 40s. ; norJl? 

• has there been any rise of price ih France since the Ilevoljai - 
lion. * It is clear, therefore, imismuch as the eiepense^ of 
porting a quarter of wheat from* Fraiicc or Belgium doe« hot 
exceed Ss. or 4s., th^^t,. were it not for the restrictions on import- 
ation imposed in 1804 and 1815, we might, in ordinary years, 
obtain a sulScicnt supply of this most indispensable of al! neces- 
saries, at the average price of the period from 1770 to 1793, 
or at about 45s. the Winchester quarter. But, by prohibit- 
ing the consumption of foreign corn, unless, when the home 
price cxcoerls 80s., we ha^e been compelled, in order to supply 
the wants of our great manufacturing population, to have re- 
course to soils of very inferior fertility, requiring a comparative- 
ly gre^t quantity of labour to yield the same aihount of pro- 
duce ; and, in consecjucnce, its price has been raised to nearly 
double its price' previous to 1793, and to more than double its 
actual price in Jny other countiw. 

The factitious direction which has thus been given to a very 
large proportion of the capital and skill of tJie country wouhf, 
under any circumstances, have been highly injurlotis. But it is 
not of tlie forcing a vast stock into a compm»ativeiy disadvan- 
tageous cmployinentj that we have to complairi, so raUqh as of 
the heavy burden which it has entailed on every class of die 
' community,— witli the exception of landlords. Ine total con- 
sumption of the different kinds of grain in the United King- 
dom, inclusive of seed, has been estimated, apparently on godjl 
grounds, at about .40 inilUoDS qu^ters. Taking it, how- 
ever, at oiily S5 ‘inillioh8, it is evident, , that every advance of 
a shilling per qolirter m the price ; paused by the rp- 

strictlons on imRpftatw, is r^y equifajfen^ in its ^ects on 
the.ddibspiiiers, to a dtet On many ac- 
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73,734,000/. ; * and we shall be equally within the mark if 
we suppose, that, in the event of the restrictions on Ae trade 
corn being abolished, the same quantity of produce might 
pbtained for two<^hird$ of Hjiis price, or for 49,156,000/. 
atatement, we are convincedf is not liable to the charge of 
exft|bgaration ; and it shows, that the restrictit)ns on the import- 
ation of foreign c^am are really equivalent to a fax on com 
which should yiem an annual revenue of 24,578,000/. — a tax. 


it will be remembered^ which had no existence in 1793, and 
which is, of itself, nearly dotible the entire expenditure of the 
Oovernment^ including the interest of the public debt at that 
epoch ! 

We are not left to infer from general principles, however 
well established, what must be the effect of thus forcibly en- 
hancing tlie price of the prime necessary *of life, and the chif 
regulator of wages. The example of Holland — an example preg- 
nant with instruction—opght to have warned us to abstain from 
so fatal an experiment. Notwithstanding the laudable economy 
of its Government, the public debt of that Republic became so 
enormous, that, in order to raise the sums required to pay the 
^ interest, heavy duties were imposed on the most indispensable 
- necessaries; «and, among otlicrs, on flour and meal when 

f round at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven, 
ri lieu of a part of these imposts, die country people of Hol- 
land paid an annual composition of so much a head, according 
to the sort of bread they consumed. Those who made use of 
whdaten bread, paid about 6s. 9-Jd., and those who lived on 
oats, rye, &c. paid proportionable sums, f The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In a very valuable 
and' authentic Memoir, ^ On, the Means of Redressing and 
Amending the Trade of the Republic,' drawn up from infor- 
mation communicated by the best informi^ merchants, by order 
of William IV.,, Prin^ pf Orange, and presented to the 
States-General in 17S1> it is fexj^e^y s^ted, that ^ oj^essive 
muk be placed at theh^d of the various ’fcauses whifeh 
have coKi^rated tp the pr^tidiee discottrageine^ ;jbf the 
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commerce of Holiand : And it may justly be said, that it can 
only be ittributcd to those tastes, that the trade of this country 
has been diverted out of Us channel, and transferred to ouc 
neighbours, and must d^iily be still more and more alienateif 
and shut out from us, unless the prowess thereof be stopt,by * 
some quick and effectual remedy: Nor is it difficult tq«^c, 
from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same can be effected by no other means than a diminution of all 
duties . ' t 

It would be easy to add innumerable proofs to those given in 
the Memoir just emoted, to show that excessive taxation was 
the real cause of the decline of the commercial greatness of 
Holland. * Tel est Teffcl, * says the well informed author of 
the Richesse de la HoUande^ published in 1778, ‘ du haut prix do la 
main d'oeuvre que le syst^nie de ri«np6t a produit. Les guerres ont 
forc6 des emprunts, et les emprunts ont exig6 des imp6ts pour cn 
payer les int^rets, ou faire des rembimrsements. Mais 6toit-il indis- 
pensable d'^tendre les inip6ts sur Its chom les plus necessairPK h !n vie, 
sur toutes les^ denrees de premiere n6cessit6 ? L*augmentation di^ 
prix de la main d’ceuvre d^voit necessairement suivre cet direction 
de i'inip6t, et porter avec elle 2a destruction de la source meme de 
rimp6t. ’ And, farther on, he observes, ^ L’aagmentation succes- 
sive des irapdts, quo les payments des inblr^ts, et les remboursementa 
ont rendue indispensable, a detruit une grande partie de llndustrie, 
a diminu6 le commerce, a diminuS ou fori aUiri Viiai flonssant ou 
Holt autr^M la mpvlation^ en resserrant chez le peuple ks moyens de 
subsistence. ’ | It is to the same cause— to the rise of wages occa- 
sioned by the increased price of hecessaries resulting from exces- 
mve«|;ax»tion, that the fall in the rate of profit, and the transfer 
of Dutch capital to every countl^ in Europe, is to be ascribed. 
The author of the Bichesse de la HoUande states, that, in 1778, 
the capitalists of Holland had above 1500 millions of livres 
totirnois invested in the public funds oC France and England, 
for which, cowing to the decline of industry, they were no longer 
able to obtain any adv|ntagtou8 i^ployment at home. 

Bat ttie syfitcuQ of taxation wl|iw was pixKluctive of these 
Ihtol effects in HoUabcl, wai8| ih jrealiiy, much less Oppressive 
thatf that to which this now subjected. For exam- 

plot a BrHiih wdk-ltinaa vfigktfM jbe were pertnitted to buy bis 
itbod in ehehpest a quarter of ^heat f 9 r 

or at most 50s. j but 'm ^bst inmortation, 
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ho were obliged to pay a direct tax of 30s. or S.5s. on every 
quarter he consumes ; and, averaging the consumption of each 
individual at thret>-Jtmrlh& of a quarter of wlieat, it is really 
equivtilent to a capitation tax of 22s. 6d., or to more than three 
times the sum paid by the people of Holland, as a composition 
fit the tax on bread. We feel it to be unnecessary to make any 
cfementarv on this steteuient. It is not contended that there 
is any thing peculiar in the situation of this country ; but, un- 
less such were really the case, must we not conclude, that the 
same abuse of the taxing and funding system which forcetl the 
caiMtalists of lIollan<l to have recourse to foreign investments— 
dorach'd the condition of her labourers— and ultimately stript 
her of her commerce, fisheries, and manufactures, will be 
cfinally fatal in Great Britain ? If we do not adopt the advice 
of the Prince of Orange to the Statcs-General, and diminhlt 
all duti(S, we must not (latter ourselves with the vain and delu- 
sive idea, that we shall bo able to escape the fate of those by 
whom it was rejected. ... 

It is perhaps impossible accurately to determine the precise 
portion of the produce of the capital and labour of the pro- 
ductive flashes of Great Britain and Ireland, drawn from them 
by means 9! direct and indirect taxation — bv tlic operation of 
the Coyn-Laws— and as contributions for the support of the 
church, the. poor, and other public burdens. We believe, 
however, that the following estimate will be found to be a 
pretty near approximation to die truth. 

• It appears, from the official statements fpven in the Finance 
accounts for 1818, that the gross produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for die year ending 5th January 
1819, amounted to 64,506,203/. Now, if to this sum we add 
24,578,000/. on account of the unnatural enhancement of the 
price of com, and allow for Poor-rates and other county bur- 
dens 12,000,000/., and for the Church establishment 5,000,000/., 
tlie total aggregate amount of die public burdens may be taken 

at 106,084,203/. . 

It is much more difficult, however, to asccrtoin the amount 
of the National Income, or the sum which remains as rent, pro- 
fit, and wages, after replacing the capital employed in the weat 
work of protlucUon. Dr Bcckc, in his very valuable and ela- 
borate pamphlet on the Income Tax, published in 1800, esti- 
mated the income of Great Britain arising from land, labour, 
professions, and every other source, at 218 millions; and sup- 
posing the income of ‘Ireland to be equal to onefffflh of that of 
Great Britain, we should have 261 millions as the tq/al income 
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of the Empire. Since 1800, the national income has been con- 
siderably augmented, though not perhaps to the extent gene- 
rally believed. But, assuming that it has in the interval been 
increased one^third^ or 87 millions, that would give 34*8 mil- y 
lions as the present income of the United Kingdom. We ary^ 
satisfied that this estimate is rather over than underrated. 
is true. Dr Colquhoun estimates the value of the propftty 
annually pnxluced in Great Britain and Ireland at 430 mil- 
lions. But new property and income are very diflerent things. 
The former, besides rent, profit, and wages, includes the sum 
which must be set apart to replace the capital consumed in pro- 
duction. The new property produced by a farmer or manufac- 
turer may be equal to ten or twenty times the value of iheir in- 
comes; nor is it possible to form any accurate estimate of .the 
income of a country, merely from the insulated fact of its j)ew 

f )roperly being equal to such and such a sum. Snp})osuig, 
lowever, that the fixed and circulating capital of Grc'at Bri- 
tain and Ireland are together equal to 2500 millions, (Dr CoU 
quhoun estimates them at 2647 millions), and that the annua 1 
waste in pro^luction is 2 per cent., wliich is surely a very mode- 
rate allowance, that would give 50 millions to be deducted iVoin 
the value of the new propertjs in order to replace capital. But 
this is not the only correction to be made. Dr Cblquhouifs 
estimate was framed for 1812, when bank paper, or the monev 
in which his valuations were made, was at least 20 j)er cent, 
less valuable than at this moment; so that, when both these 
circumstances are taken into account, it will be found that Dr 
Colquhouifs estimate is not materially diflerent from our own. 

But, on the hypothesis that the present income of the United 
Kingdom is equal to 350 millions, it is })lain that very little Icks 
than one-third of the entire revenue of the industrious classes* is 
swallowed u}) by taxation, and by the bounty to the growers of 
corn; or, which is the same thing, every poor man is obliged 
to labour days out of s/Vr, not for the benefit of himself or 
liis master, but in order to satisfy the demands of the Treasiu’y; 
and this in addition to o?ie-tkird of the profits of all fixed capi- 
tal, such as land, machinery, &c. and of professionhl incomes 
devote4 to the sanie purpose ! Surely it is unnecessary to k»ck * 
elsewhere for an explanation of the difficulties in which wc are 
iny<dvod* No countiy was ever subjected to sucii a scource. 
Nor there be the shadow of a doubt, that it is owing to tlie 
Government claiming for themselves, and allowing, or rather 
forcing the growers of com to claim, in exchange for their pro- 
duce, too great a share of the earnings of the industrious classes, 
th^ the Isuter have not enough left to support themselves. 
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In 1799, tliegro^5 produce of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland amounted to about 20 millions. Corn was then sold 
. at its natural price; and the Ji^gregate amount of Poor-rates 
and tythes did not' exceed 7 millions. Now, on the very ino- 
^krate estimate that the income of both Islands, in 1793, only 
ffftounted to 240 millions, the public burdens must have been 
equal to about one ninth of the entire national income. And, 
unquestionably, it did not require any great sagacity to foresee, 
that it was impossible to increase the portion of the capital and 
^ labour of the productive classes, drawn from them by means of 
* taxation, from a nmth to eilhird^ or in a threefold proportion, in 
the short space of twenty-two years, without occasioning the 
mast extensively ruinous consequences. It is this inordinate 
extension of the public burdens which has cast down rcs})cct- 
able tradesmen, farmers, arid manufacturers, from a state ol‘ af- 
fluence and independence, to one of embarrassment, poverty, 
and misery — which has rendered it next to iinpcssible for a 
^ young, healthy, able-bodied labourer to support himself by his 
• unaided exertions — ^which, notwithstanding all those stupendou*? 
discoveries by which production has been so much facilitated, 
lias so very greatly increased the price of almost every species 
of commodities — and which, by reducing the rate of profit, has 
forced ^capital, or the funds destined for the support of produc- 
tive industry* to seek employment in France, Belgium, and 
America. 

, But we do not despair of the country. And having thus, we 
trust satisfactorily, established that the present distresses are al- 
most entirely owing to the excess of taxation, and the monopo- 
ly granted to the agriculturists, it is a comparatively easy, as 
well as a more pleasing task, to point out the means by which 
they may be alleviated. In order to accomplish this most desir- 
able object, we have only to act on a system precisely the re- 
verse ot that by which the public distresses have been produced. 
An effectual reduction of taxation, and a cautious and gradual 
repeal of the restrictions on the trade in corn, and of the other 
restrictions which disgrace our commercial system, will put to 
flight the evils by which we are now assailed, a^d restore wealth 
and prosperity to all classes of the community. But it is in vaia 
to suppose that any thing short of this will be sufficient to coun- 
teract the progress of pauperism — Qjii vnlt Jhiem vult media. 
If we have not good sense and virtue enough immediately to 
set about making an unsparing retrenchment in every branch of 
expenditure, and to permit our artisans to purchase their food 
in the cheapest market, we must submit not only to a coiitinu- 
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iince, but to ah increase of all the mischiefs we now -suffer. 
Palliatives may delay, but it is not in the nature of things that 
they should be able to avert the final triumph of pauperism. 
Nothing but a very great reduction of the demands made by^ 
Government, and the total repeal of the worst of all possil^H'^ 
taxes — the tax on corn, can save the country from the abysst*1^f 
poverty and misery to which, if it has not already arrived, it is 
fast hastening. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are aware, that, in order to 
lighten the load of taxation, Mr Ricardo has proposed tliat an 
assessment should be made on the capital of the country for the 
purpose of at once discharging the public debt. But waving, 
for the present, all examination of the probable consequences of 
attempting to carry this bold and decisive measure into eftect, 
we certainly think that it ought at all events to be considered as 
a dti'niet' resort : and that it should first be ascertained whether 
any real arid* efficient relief can be obtained from economy, and 
a thorough revision of our commercial system. Before submit- 
ting to so great a sacrifice as would be required for the imme- 
diate payment of the debt, the country has a right to demand 
that retrenchment should be carried to its utmost limits, and that 
every restraint on the freedom of industry should be removed. 
Should this prove ineffectual, then undoubtedly recourse must 
be had to still stronger measures. When it has been satisfac- 
torily established that there is but one alternative, and that if 
the country does not rid itself of the debt, the debt will destroy 
the country, wc must submit, cost what it will, to pay it off. 

It is plain, however, that much may be done for the relief of 
the country, without having recourse to this measure. The in- 
terest of tlie funded and unfunded debt, exclusive of the sinking 
fund, amounts to about 32 millions. But, as has been already 
shown, the Corn-laws have really the same effect as if a tax of 
millions and a half were levied from the consumers of corn. 
Kbw, when it is considered that a very large proportion of the tax- 
es raised to pay the interest of the public debt affect only articles 
of luxtpry which are never consumed by the labourer, and that 
a corn, oh the contrary, being precisely ec]uivalent to & 

on wages, must either degree die condition of the la- 
or lower the rate of profit, we must be satisfied that 
rdieh^vimti^es which the bulk of the nation would derive from the 
oT the restriction on importation, would at least equal 
it would derive the extinction of the public debt. 
Ax\A wh^ is there that ought to stand in the way of this aboli- 
don ? Landlords, it is admitted, would suffer from a fall in the 
price of raw«produce. But diere can be no reason why 
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tenths of society should pay a monopoly price for iheir food, ia 
order that the rental of the other tenth uuiy he enhanced. The 
iState has nothing to do with the account of tlic gains and losses 
of its subjects. Its business is, to treat all parties with the same 
^diligence, and to remove whatever obstacles may stand in the 
^y of the accumulation of wealth ; not certaiiily to pamper 
and enrich one class of producers at the expense of the whole. 

But we are told, the Corn-law was not adopted with a view to 
increase the rents of the landlords. — Tkat^ we are assured, is 
a matter about wdiich they feel exceedingly itidiffcrent ! The 
measure is defended on the ground of its being necessary to place 
agriculture on the same footing as the other branches of indus- 
try, which, it is affirmed, arc almost all protected by prohibitory 
duties, and as a means of securing to the countr}^ an indcjrend- 
ent and ample supply of provisions. We shall, in a very Iqw 
words, endeavour to determine the degree of credit which oiiglit 
to be attached to these statements. 

Ill the first place then, there is an essential difference between 
manufacturing and agricultural industry ; and if it were true 
tliat the former was artificially protcctcil from lorcign compe- 
tition, that would afford no valid plea lor placing the latter in the 
same sitffhtion. In manufacturing industry, the cost oi’ produc- 
ing commodities must, by the successive improvements in the 
arts, be alrAost always diminishing. But this principle of im- 
provement is, in agriculture, more than counterbalanced by the 
.constant neccssit}^ as population advances, of having recourse 
to poorer soils, ivhich rccjuirc a greater expenditure of capital 
and labour to produce the same supplies. The })rice of manu- 
•iacturod goods, too, is, by the principle of competition, regulated 
by the price of those manufactured at the Icust expense, and by 
the most expeditious methods; while, on the contrary, thej>rice 
of raw produce is regulated by the price of that which is raised 
on the vei7 worst soils, and at tlie greatest expense. For, it is 
obvious that, if the price was not sufficient to indemnify the 
cultivator of the poorest soils for his labour, and to yield the 
ordinary rate of profit on his capital, he must abandon his 
employment ; and the necessary supplies would no bo ob- 

tained. This fundamental distinction between agriculture and 
manufactures, ought never to be lost sight of, Supposing the 
supply of any species of manufactured produce to be deficient, 
the granting, a monopoly oif the home market to the manufac- 
turers, or the preventing its importation from abroad, would 
not have any lasting effect on its price. An undue proportion 
of the national capital would no doubt be investee^ in that ma- 
oiufacture ; but as the cost of manufacturing would not be 
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creased, the manufactured goods would, after the first rise of 
prices had attracted a sufficiency of capital to their production, 
sell for the same price as before. But it is quite otherwise in . 
agriculture. If the supply deriveable from lands of a superior J 
quality, is insufficient to supply the wants of the population, tl^r 
granting of a monopoly of the home market to the agriculturist 
occasions a permanent rise of price. It not only causes a faulty 
distribution of the national capital ; but as it obliges recourse to 
be had to poorer soils, in order to procure the necessary supply, 
it necessarily and directly increases the cost of its production. 

Although, therefore, it were true that every manufacture in 
the kingdom were protected against foreign competition, that 
would be no reason why agriculture should be placed in the 
same situation. A prohibition against importing foreign wool- 
lens, though it may prevent our importing a comparatively cheap 
commodity from abroad, will not riiise the expense of inailu* 
facturing it at home. Such, however, is the certain effect of 
every restriction on the importation of foreign corn into a coun- ^ 
try which had previously been m the habit of deriving a portion 
ot its supplies from abroad. 

It is not true, however, in point of fact, that any of the staple 
manufactures of the country derive the smallesl advantage from 
restrictive regulations. It might formerly have been contended, 
and perhaps with good reason, that the woollen manufacturers 
were unfairly benented by the prohibition against exporting Eng- 
lisli wool. But, now that the price of wool is higher in Great; 
Britain than in any other country of Europe, there is no room 
for such an allegation. So completely indeed are the agricul- 
turists aware of this fact, that petitions have been presented,.- 
and with too much success, to the Legislature, not for the abo- 
lition of the restrictions on exportation, but for the imposition 
of heavy duties on the importation of foreign wool. To sup- 
pose indeed that those manufactures which can at present be 
exported without the aid of bounties (and the rest bad better 
have no esfistcnce) should be injuriously affected by foreigners 
being to import the same cornmndities, is evidently ab- 

surd- *lme manufacturers of Gloucestershire, in their excellent 
Res^ittio^ gainst the ate Corn-bill, expressed in the strong- 
est tneir acquiescence in the doctrine of a free trade, 

and readiness to sacridee ^y exclusive privileges 

they triidfit enjoy, to the attainment of tnat desirable object. 
wuLnot the agriculturists meet the manufacturers on this 
^ And, instead of hunting aftei; restrictions and pro- 
nibitiOI^S, consent crraduallv to rftriir to the sound nrinciules of 
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Notwithstanding the utmost freedom of trade, the price of 
corn must always be higlicr in an importing than an exporting 
i country. — ‘ Every home commodity, ' says Sir Matthew Decker, 
will, in a free trade, find its natural level ; for, though that fluctu- 
a||^, as of necessity it must, according to the plentifiilness or scaN 
ci^ of the seasons, yet, for home consumption, every home coin- 
mpdity must have great advantage over the foreign, as being npo,n 
^ic spot, and free from freight, insurance, commission, and charges, 
^ which, on the produce of lands, being all bulky commodities, must 
in general be about 15 per cent.; — and a greater advantage cannot 
*be given without prejudice ; for 15 per cent, makes a great difference 
in the price of necessaries between the nation selling and the nation 
buying, and is a great difficulty on the latter ; but arising from the 
natural course of things, cannot be helped ; though it is a svjficieni 
aecurity to the landholder a ^ that foreigners can never import more neces- 
saries than are absoluteh/ required ; and, I presume, in such cases, 
they have more charity than to starve the people merely for the sake 
of an imaginar 3 ' profit, which yet would prove their ruin in the end ; 

. *for it is a follact/ and an absurdity to think to raise or keep up the value 
“ of Inndsy by oppressions on ike people that cramp their trade ; for, if 
[ trade declines, the common people must cither come upon the parish, 
i or fly for business to our neighbours. ’ ♦ 

But ir/fhe second place, it is not true that restrictions on the 
Corn trade afford any security for our obtaining an ample and 
independent supply of raw produce. On the contrary, it is a 
recognised principle, that the wider the surface from which a 
U)iinti7 derives its supplies of food, the less will it be exjmsed 
to fluctuations of price, arising from favourable or unfavourable 
seasons. The weather that is injurious to one soil, or one situa- 
tion, is generally favourable to a different soil and a difff'rent 
situation. A general failure of the crops througliout an exten- 
sive kingdom, is a calamity that but rarely occurs. The excess 
of produce in one province, generally compensates for its defi- 
ciency in aitother; and, except in anomalous cases, the total 
siifiply is nearly the same. But, if this be generally true of a 
single nation, it is always true in reference to the world at largje. 
It is invariably found that when the crops of one country fell, 
jilenty reigns in some other quaiter. — And a perfect freedom 
of trade is all that is wanted to guarantee a country like Bri- 
tain, abounding in all the varied products of industry— in mer- 
cliandise suited to the wants of every society — from the possi- 
bility of a scarcity. ^ 

Nor is there the least risk that a trade of this kind, MdieU 
once established, will be capriciously put an end to. When a 

Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trad^, p. 56. 
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nation has te3n, for a series of j^ears, in the habit of Importing 
corn from another, it must have exported some more acceptable 
produce as an equivalent. The farmers of the corn-growing ^ 
country will, after this commerce has been established, calcu-*-, 
late as much upon the demand of the importing country, as < n 
that of their own citizens — ^they will cultivate an adclitioi al 
quantity of Isuid, raise larger crops, and consequently jiay high- 
er rents, because they are assured of this vent for tlieir pro- 
duce. The benefits of such an intercourse are reciprocal ; and 
the corn-growers, as much as the corn-buyers, are interested in 
a continuance of the traffic, and would sunbr as much by Its ces- 
sation. — ‘ When we consider, ’ says Mr Ricardo, ‘ the value of even 
a few weeks’ consumption of corn in England, it is evident no inter- 
ruption could be given to the ex|>ort trade, if the Continent supplied 
us with any considerable quantity of corn, without the most exten- 
sively ruinous commercial distress — distress which no sovereign, or 
combination of sovereigns, would be willing to inflict on their subjects ; 
and, though willing, it would be a measure te which, probably, no, 
people would submit.— It was tlie endeavour of Bonaparte to prevent 
the exportation of the raw produce of Russia, more than any other 
cause, which produced the astonishing efforts of the people of that 
country against the most powerful force, perhaps, ever ac^pinblcd to " 
subjugate 4 nation. ’ 

Were .the intercourse between Great Britain and Poland un- 
restricted, we should be able, by exporting manufactured goods 
of the value of 1000/., to import as much wheat as it would cost 
2000/. to raise on the poor soils now under cultivation in this 
country. Surely then, it cannot be doubted, that it would be most 
for the general advantage, that capital should be withdrawn from 
the cultivation of such soils, and invested in some more produc- 
tive employment, and that the corn which is now obtained froin 
them, should be imported.- — Such a measure would materially 
increase the command of the labouring classes over the prime 
necessary of life, and would go far to double the rate of profit, 
and consequently to prevent the efflux of capital to other coun- 
trias. 

In^mOst all the discussions which have hitherto taken place 
the Corn trade, the interest of the farmer has been 
aIWikyi^l(^nsidercd as tlie same with that of the landlord. No- 
thi^ ;|ibwever, can be more completely different. Whenever 
ihe redl price? or the cost of production of raw produce, is in- 
die profits of agricultural and of all btlier stock are 
and, on the other hand, when the price of raw pro- 
dded 4>J^ofits are augmented. The average price of corn 
in Briiuiii),. is more than three times its average price in Ken- 
$uck^ f but a Kentucky farmer, with a capital of 1000/., w^ould, 
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notwitbstanding, derive from it at least as much profit as 
^ could derive from a capital of 3000Z, or 4-000/. employed in 
^ farming in this country. It is landlords, and not farmers, who 
^eap advantage from a high real price of corn, and from the 
cljtivation or bad lands. The interest of the latter is precisely 
tE same with the interest of the consumers; and, however 
naradoxical it may at first appear, it is uiK|Ucstionably true that 
jwrmancnily hign price of raw produce is as certainly ruinous 
to the farmer as to the manidacturor. 

But, although we are thus ilec'idedly of opinion that the abo- 
lition of the restrictions on the iinportiition of foreign corn, is 
not merely called for on the gi*oini(l of their forcing a very largo 
prd{)ortion of the capital and industry of the country into a 
comparatively disadvantageous employment, but also as a means 
of relieving the country from the most oppressive and ruinous 
of all possible taxes, we think the abolition ought to be cautious- 
ly and carefully brought about. Time ouglit to be given gra- 
dually to withdraw capital from the poor soils now under culti- 
vation. And, for this purpose, it would be proper that a dimi- 
nishing scale of duties should be adopted. The price at which 
foreign gj^in should be admitted duty free, might be made to 
deciing ^m 80s., its present limit, by 2s. or 3s. per quarter au- 
nuall}/ till iUreached 50s,, when the ports might safely be thrown 
open, and the restrictive system for ever abolishedi» 

But, besides the many advantages that would result from the 
increase of trade, and the reduction of taxation, consequent on 
a repeal of the Corn-Laws, a very great diminution of taxation 
might be effected, by rctreiiclnneiits in other branches of expen- 
diture. For example, the military peace establishment of (ireat 
Britain and Ireland in 1792, was fixed at 27,000 regular troops; 
and the whole aggregate force employed at home and in the 
colonies, only amounted to 44,000, and the cxpenne to about 
Pw millions. Now, hoM^ever, exclusive of a yeomanry force of 
between 60,000 and 70,000, which had no existence previous to 
the late war, we maintain 60,000 regular troops in En^and 
and Ireland only ; and the entire expense of the military de- 
partment is at least equal to seven millions ! Here, certainlj^ 
a radical reform Is imperatively necessary. We do not t|iink 
it too much to affirm, that the army expenses might be reduev 
ed a full half, without occasioning the least injury to the pub- 
lic service. It is a monstrous absurdity to contend, that /2w/r 
times the force which sufficed to prcsei-vc the tranquillity of 
the country, in very critical circumstances, and when the pub* 
lie mind was powjrfully excited by the French nevoliuion, 
fthnuld be necessary in a period of profound peficcj and when 
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legitimacy is cverywliere triumphant. Such an excess of force 
is not only uncalled for ami unnecessary, and in the highest de- 
gree unconstitutional, but is altogether incommensurate willi 
the means of the country. A rigid economy is in every gp^; 
vtfrnmcnt the first of virtues ; ana in ours, it is also the in<i|it 
pressing of duties. 

In addition to the retrenchments which might be effeett 
not in the military only, but in every other branch of the pub- 
lic expenditure, it cannot be doubted that a very great reduc- 
tion of the duties affecting various commodities mijpit be made, 
without occasioning any diminution of the revenue. When the 
real price, or the cost of production, of any commodity, is so 
great that it can only be purchased by the rich and wcakby 
classes, no reduction of duties could greatly extend its consump- 
tion. But it is otherwise with those commodities whose prime 
cost does not exceed the power of the great body of the people 
to become purchasers, and which are, besides, in very great re- 
quest. In suth circumstances, a reduction of any heavy duty 
by which they may be burdened, would prodigiously extend 
llieir consumption ; and, without diminishing die revenue, won W 
add to the comforts and enjoyments of all. 

These conclusions do not rest on theory oi\ly. I^fbvious to 
1744, the East India Company's sales of Teas arpountt\l to no 
more than qbont 600,000 pounds weight annually ; producing 
a revenue of about 140,000/. In the early part of 1 745, an act 
W'as passed, by yi’hich the tea-duties w'cre very greatly reduced^ 
and, in 1746, the sales amounted to nearly /u’e 7 ;,’//// of pounds 
weight, arid the revenue to 228,000/. But this unanswerable 
demonstration, of the superior advantages resulting to the re- 
venue itself from low duties, was unable to restrain the mpacity 
of the Treasury. In 1748 the duties were again increased ; and 
fluctuatcdgtbetwccn that epoch and 1784, from 64 to 119 per 
cent. In tRd*last mentioned year, however, the Ciovernment, 
having in vain tried every other means to prevent the smug- 
gling and adulteration of tea, reduced the duty from I J9 to 12^ 
per cent. : And the revenue, instead of falling ofl’ in the propor- 
tion of me to ten^ owing to the increased consumption, only de- 
clined in the proportion of otic to three* The shortsiglrtedness 
of hiinisters> ana the narrow and contracted policy on which 
they have almost always acted> put it out of oyr power to re- 
fer to many such conclusive instance^ to prove tlic superior 
productiveness of diminished taxation : tl^cre are, however, one 
i>r two others which deserve to be pointed out. In 1787, the 
^uty on wifie and spirits was lowered 50 per cent. ; but tlie re- 
^ was, notwithstanding, considerably augmented. The a- 
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vcrage annual produce of the tax on coffee, for the three years 
previous to lvS08, amounted to 166,000/. In the course of that 
vear, the duly was retluccd from 2s. to 7cL the cwt. ; and the 
*Wcragc annual produce of the reduced duty for the next three 
^%irs, instead of being diminished, rose to 195,000/.! — show- 
iii^^hat the consumption had been increased in a quadruple 
p^^ortioi), and that*the comforts of the people had been mate* 
^ially increased. 

It is plain, therefore, that a very considerable deduction miglit 
[>o^na<ie from some of the most oppressive duties, without occa- 
sioning any diminiilioii of the revenue. Nor do we think that 
it is too niucli to expect that, although 50 per cent, were dc- 
<hickHl from the duties on salt, tea, leather, soap, spirits, beer* 
French wines, &c., the revenue, instead of being diminished, 
would be increased. This, however, is a matter of very infe- 
l ior importance. Wlietlier these anticipations should be reaU 
ize<l or not, it is indispensable that Taxation should he diminish- 
*id. Instead of attempting to raise the revenue to the level of 
bur present unmeasured expenditure, we must reduce our ex- 
penditure to the altered circumstances of the country, and make 
^t quadrate with our diminished income. Subsidiary measures 
i*or iacilit^ng and encouraging emigration, and for giving every 
possiblQl<Tecdoni to the circulation of labour, might also be ari- 
vantageously adopted. But it is only from a Reduction of Tax- 
ation, and a total Repeal of our barbarous Restraints on the 
T^ade in Corn, that we arc to expect adequate and effectual re- 
lief. Neither should it be forgotten, that we have now reached 
a period when it is no longer possible to commit faults with im- 
punity ; and, that the longer the work of retrenchment is de- 
layed, the more diflicult it will be to restore prosperity to the 
country. 


Art. X. 1. Substance of the Speech of the Right Hmourable 
Lmd GrenvillFs in the House of' LordSf November SOM, 
1819, on the Marquis of LamdUmne's Motion^ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquh^e- into the State of the Coun* 
tty^ and^ more particularly^ into the Distresses and Dmonlents 
prevalent in the Manufacturing Districts^ and the Execution 
of the Lam with respect to the numerous Meetings which have 
iake7i place, pp.62. Murray, London. 1820. 

2. The SiAstance of the Speech of the Right Honourable W. (\ 
Plvnjcet in the House of Commons^ on Tuesday ^ S3d No- 
vember, IS19. pp. 24f. Banckd, Manchester.. 18^9. 

T hese two Speeches hs^ve been, for various reasons, and witU 
‘verjr different views, extremely praised, bofli within and 
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without the walls of the illustrious Assemblies where they were 
delivered. Lord Grenville’s authority is deservedly high, from 
his great experience of public affairs, long oilicial life, irtter-^ 
course with many parties in the State, commanding, statesman!::;;;^ 
like talents, indefatigable industry, great information, and itn- 
impeached integrity. Mr Plunket’s reputation as an orf>.or 
stands justly among the most exalted of the age; and as^,lie 
rarely takes part in debates, and liardly ever except upon ques 
lions connected with Ireland, the fame of his eloquence has 
been better preserved than that of almost any speaker in Padi^t- 
ment. To obtain the sanction and the active cooperation of 
two such [)ersons, on any question, was of great importance 
to the rash but feeble placemen who now rule this country : • But 
infinitely more valuable was this piece of good fortune, upon an 
occasion when every friend of Liberty — every man whosg judg- 
ment was neither warped by ambition, or the less noble fail- 
ing of impatience for promotion, or bewildered by a moment- 
ary alai*m, was certain to be found in ardent o])position to the 
pernicious and slavish policy of the Court. The liberal ane 
enlightened views which have hitherto directed both the emi- ' 
iient individuals in question, and their avowed connexion, both 
in the sunshine of Court favour, and in the less cheei'ing shades ' 
of retirement from office, with the great body of the V?hig op- 
position, rendered their unfortunate concurrence in the mea- 
sures of the Government a consummation, perhaps more de- 
voutly to be wished, than readily to be expect^. Unhappily for 
the country, and, we will add, for the future fame of those dis- 
tinguished personages themselves, this rare felicity was in store 
Ibr the Ministers, among many other pieces of good fortune 
not to be expected in the ordinary course of events -: The admi- 
nistration which had subdued France, and sent Buonaparte to 
St Helena, was destined, before its close, to invade the most 
sacred parts of the Bill of Rights, and begin a censorship of the 
English Press; and the Cabinet of Messrs Addington and Bragge 
BaSiurst, and Jenkinson and Pole, after marching to Paris, 
wb^e Mr Pitt and Mr Fox could only send a spy or a flag of 
have likewise achieved the glory of frighting two of thj^ir 
stoalestt and most contemptuous adversaries, at home, into an 
Alliance for the alteration of that Constitution which bad sur- 
vived all the corruptions of the last age, and the , violence and 
(delusions and pwics of our own disastrous times. 

Thus happy in their new confederates, like skilful generals, 
ihese placeman turned their forces to the best aa:ount» by cry- 
jiUF up tbdir value in the most extravagant terms. Lord Gren* 
Viw’s imme weight in the coimtry were perpetually in theit 
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mouths ; he was become the chosen champion of tlie establish- 
ed order of things — the great saviour of the Constitution in 
Church and State — he who, a few short years before, had been 
^ held up, almost as a mark for persecution, certainly as the ob- 
" for hatred and alarm to every one who regarded the safety 
omhe Hierarchy, and the good of the Protestant religion. Mr 
Pljnket, so lately denounced as a firebrand, and half suspect*^ 
Gif of being within the statutes of Preemunire for Popish con- 
nexions, suddenly became the very oracle to whose decisions^ 
4^h in policy and law, a final appeal might be made at every 
•;Sa^e of the discussion. Men must have something specifick to 
wdiich they can recur themselves, and refer their followers, in 
the/ervour of general admiration. Accordingly, it suited the 
purposes of the Government to erect the two Speeches now 
before us into their authorities and models throughout the ar- 
gument. Whatever might be urged on the other side, received 
a short and easy answer— ‘ Look to the unanswerable Speech 
of the Noble Bxiron, ’ sang the Ministers in the one House. — 
V ^ The excellent, the decisive statement of the member for Dub- 
^Hn College, ’ responded their colleagues in the other. 

Far removed as we are from the scenes of those exalted com- 


tentions, ^nd reduced to take our information all in by the 
trusty ^jye alone, we confess that if wc durst so far adven- 
ture TO ignerant provincial opinion, we should be disposed 
to marvel at the fiiine w liich these two orations have acquired^ 
had we not adverted to the causes of the praise so lavishly be- 
slowed upon them. Nor can we admit the known effects of mis- 
reporling to be any solution of the difficulty. Lord Grenville 
himself publishes his speech. Mr Plunket’s, though apparent- 
ly not corrected by his own hand, is nevertheless admitted to 
be given with great accuracy. Neither can it now be urged 
that the most perfect report, one which should convey to us 
every word as it was spoken, would give an unfavourable view* of 
the effect of oral eloquence, on the ground that, to use Mr Fox’s 
Just and admirable remark, speeches are made to be spoken, and 
not to be read : For, admitting the entire truth of this important 
saying, it is equally true, that a skilful report of a great speech 

E reduces a composition full of high beauties, though not of the 
ighest, and certainly not of the same kind With the marits of 
spoken oratory. And accordingly, we can admire most cor- 
dially those inimitable specimens of masculine, chaste, epigram- 
matic, vehement eloquence, which Mr Plunket’s ^ceches on 
the Catholic question present to us, as given in the rarliament- 
ary Debates for 1807 and 1818; and the mmily, argumentative, 

^and learned orations of Lord Grenville, upon the &ne subject, 

o 
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in the same valuable repository of civil history* But, compared 
with those productions, the }>amph1ets now before us are poor 
and degenerate indeed. Lord Grenville’s has none of bis close 
reasoning, his large and liberal views of policy, his honest zeal 
for suffering humanit}’, his patriotic resistance to slavish prri^ 
ciples, his lK)]d, uncompromising contempt for base and co^r- 
tierlike devices: While Mr Plunket’s presents us only v^th 
such a plausible argument as some scores of barristers, in 
end of the island, could make from a brief upon the late tu- 
mults ; and is peculiarly defective in the point for which it** 
value was most loudly magnified, a dear or definite stater^eiit 
of the legal views of the subject. 

We trust that the i^eat names of these two statesmen wilj be 
our excuse, for dw oiling somewhat longer upon the matter of 
their Speeches, and taking notice of a lew particulars in each 
of them, as specimens of the deficiencies of which we have 
been so hardy as to complain, notwithsUinding the chorus of ap- 
plause with w'hich they are said to have been received by their 
admiring bearers, reechoed, or perhaps begun, by those whose,, 
interest it was to hold them up to admiration. We should pre- 
mise, that the disappointment is considerably greater in the case 
of Mr Plunket’s man in Lord Grenville’s. 

That Noble person certainly delivers himself with accus-^ 
lomed force. Strongly impressed with the truth cf whai* he is 
stating, his language bears the impress of sincere conviction— 
of conveying the sentiments that come from his heart ; and this 
liiithful transcript of cordial feeling, when it proceeds from a 
man of strong mind, always must produce a high degree of 
eloquence. — ‘ Pectus est quod disertum facit. ’ (Quintil.) But^ 
unhappily, he labours, throughout the whole speech, under the 
influence of a theory, not to say a panic, w^hich seems wholly 
to paralyze the natural strength of his understanding. He has 
fancied that the whole frame of society is about to perish by 
some moral phrensy of the people, or a large portion of the 
people ; and thougn he thinks that it may survive the struggle, 
yet he considers the damage it must undergo in the conflict, to 
be such as make it likely that a wreck only will be saved, 
'rhrough so distorting a medium he views every part of the sub- 
ject, and all that bears any relation to it. Truths which on 
<*very o^er occasion he would have admitted as self-evident, he 
now overlooks, or passes by as doubtful, or recoils from as pe- 
rilous* Evils in our system of polity, which his profound 
knowledge of economics must long ago have taught him to re- 
gard as incalcukbly ruinous to the State, be underrates, or pal- 
liates, or i# willing to bear with, in the dread of encountering 
.*5 
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some other hazards that liavc taken hold of his affrighted ima- 
gination. Remedies, of which himself has heretofore been the 
patron, in some instances, and whicli, in all cases, flow clearly 
from princi[)les known to be congenial to his philosophy) he 
now unhappily views with suspicion, and turns from, wildly 
. staring to see if any plot or stratagem lurks beneath them. His 

J n all this while impels him onward, so that he cannot look 
lily around him. ‘ Pedibus timor addidit alas. ’ It whets 
rigenuity, however, and sometimes conjures up theories from 
to connrm his apprehensions ; sometimes haunts him with 
' i’/hantoms of unreal things, with which he deals as if they were 
in attud existence. The sight is at once painful and humiliat- 
ing; nor could any thing but a sense of duty, in a most import- 
ant emergency, force us to linger over it. Nay, such is our un- 
feigned respect for the powerml understanding in which it lias 
made such havock, that we should doubt whether the delusion 
were not ours, not his, — if w e had not, to convince us, the un- 
erring evidence of facts, even since the sentiments before us were 
promulgated. 

i ‘ The mischief, ’ says Lord Grenville, ‘ against which we arc 
niow called upon to defend our country, is not merely of the 
[present day ; no, nor of the present year. ’ He then traces 
it to and even that is not a sufficiently remote origin. 

He gogAiack to the beginning of the French Revolution ; but 
this won’t satisfy him ; and he cites Mr Burke’s authority, ‘ con- 
signed to posterity in his immortal ^vritiiigs, ’ to show how * that 
tevribic convulsion of the world ’ did not create, but * only call- 
ed forth the evil — increased it, and gave fresh vigour to its ope- 
ration. ’ Without stopping to ask how far this doctrine is to 
carry us ; how long ago it is since wc ought in common pi ii- 
dcncc to have abandoned our free constitution, and sacrificed 
our liberties to our tranquillity; or how little of that freedom it 
can ever be safe for us at any time to enjoy — let us, with every 
veneration for Mr Burke’s great talents, liis learning and elo- 
quence, honestly express a doubt of the soundness of that judg- 
pient, which on this subject wouUl erect him into an authority, 
and draw from his extravagant theories, and the visions of bis 
most overheated imagination, oracular maxims to guide our 
conduct in the practical administration of public affairs. Sucli 
appeals have been but too frequent among those who were na- 
turally dazzled with the splendour of his rhetoric, and edified 
by the copious stores of his knowledge. But to hold him up 
a prophet, as one who foresaw what has happened, furttier than 
to form a very vague and obscure idea of the beginning of the 
Revolution — a prediction possibly fulfilled by the measures 
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which it gave riPc— betokens a singular disregard of the most 
remarkable facts now existing before our eyes. When lie told 
ws that the Revolution would prove a source of mischief and 
confusion? both in Fi\;nce and other countries, he proved a true 
prophet ; but most pcojiic were rtjady to admit, that the French 
and their neighbours had much distress and disorder to wade 
through before the abuses could be destro5’ed which centuries 
had engendered; and it should be remembered, that he began 
bv predicting just as confidently the annihilation of France, ana, 
as a proof of practical wisdom, assumed in discussing our army 
estimates, that our great rival was ‘ blotted out from the 
Europe. ’ 

Then what shall we say of the final close of the drama? 
No one council of Mr Burke was ever followed, except in one 
or two absurd expeditions of emigrants, which proved fatal ; 
all his principles were disregarded in carrying on the war, 
and by no one more entirely than by Lord Grenville in both 
his admiiiifttratioijs; yet the Revolution ended in the destruc- 
tion of the. French milMary power, without a single one of the 
neighbouring States being revolutionized ; and, worst of all foi 
his authority, it has ended in the establishment of a rational, 
free, happy*, and improving constitution ia France, to the in- 
finite advantage of her vast poi)ulation, and the extii^ation of 
the most odious abuses ever borne by any nation.^ Let us not. 
deceive ourselves. Were Mr Burke now alive, whose name and 
authority are so familiarly cited in tliese discussions, he would 
be found an inflexible adherent of the most bigotted, silly and 
contemptible party to be found in any civilized state. He would 
be the steady and eloquent and uncompromising patron of the 
Ultra-lioyalht faction in France;. he would be fulmiruiting un- 
ceasingly against every thing tlint has been done at* the restora- 
tion; tfce Charter would be liis abliorrcnce; the toleration 
of revolutionary titles to property, in his eyes, would be sacri- 
lege against the Churefj, mid robbery of the Nobility ; the 
impunity of so many revolutionists, and the employment of 
would be denounced by him ns a participation in regi- 
ciiW; the King, and those of his House who adhere to his 
Majesty, would be, aljove all others, charged as accompHefes 
in parricide after the fact; and all France would be painted by 
his imagination, contrary to the testimony of his own senses, 
plunged in the depths of hopeless misery. No man can 
of his * immoitaH and most eloquent and ingeiii- 
on tlii.s subject, without being convinced that such 
his position, and such his doctrines, were he now a-* 
live i^n^that his cry would be loud and unceasing, for an im- 
, m^ate and .universal rcbtitution of all property, — of the old 
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privilogtjs of Clergy and Nobility, and almost all tbeold institu- 
tions — subject only to such changes as a long coarse oK gradual 
reformation might bring about ill the lapse of ages. Such un- 
doubtedly was Mr Burke, whose authority as a practical stiitcs- 
luan we so olten hear extolled, — avS if no man had access to his 
writings, or could look at the events daily passing before his 
r- * 

o man can read Speech of Lord Grenville, and not per- 
•ivc that he has imbibed notions nearly allied to those of Mr 
Burke, respecting the corrupted state of the English people, 
amKtlie imminent dangers to which it exposes the stability of 
the Govonnuent. The maintenance of internal tranquillity 

C during war, he ascribes solely to the coercive measures of which 
he and Mr Pitt were the authors; from the restoration of 
jieacoj he dates the increase of the mischief. Since that mo- 
ment, its progress has been, he thinks, uninterrupted. ‘ Every 
‘ successive period hjis brought only fresh menace, augment- 
‘ ed violence, more open and more ostentatious defiance of the 
‘ public authority in all its branches. ’ And carne.stly he calls 
^pou all w’ho hear him, to reflect ‘bow rarely the history of 
V any country has exhibited so rapid a progress of such a ^an- 
ger within so short a time. ’ That distress has been the cause 
\)fit, hc^roadly denies ; it has only, he says, been the instru- 
"ment. #^rie pipnts the whole country as in a slate bordering on 
I’cbellitni. — ‘ Our danger is no longer to be searched for in 
‘ hidden consultations or secret conspiracies. It courts our 
‘ notice — it obtrudes itself on our attention. Wo are daily 
‘ assailed with iiii disguised menace, and are little removed from 
‘ the immediate expectation of open violence. ' To trace the 
progress of the evil, ho says, is only to reflect on the histoiy 
c;f the French llevolution,* with which its conformity is exact. 
Our agitators according to Jiim, have servilely, yet ostentati- 
ously, copied all the proceedings in that story. The inunda- 
tion of the country with treasonable and irreligious publica- 
tions, has been the first stage in both these great convulsions. 
These have been industriously disseminated, he says, not only 

* Perhaps an example or two, of a less general nature, may show 
how liable Mr Burke was to be warped in his judgments by moral 
causes, or personal feelings. He expresses, in various parts of his 
writings on French affairs, his alarm at the proceedings of the East 
Indian interest in this country ; denounces all who have made their 
fortunes in the East, and all the diplomatic body over Europe, as 
essentially and naturally Jacobins ; and especially warns the country 
against being overthrown by a junto ! 

VOL. xxxiii. iio. iS3. N 
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through eities and towns, but even spread into hamlets and 
farm-nottscs. Nor is the evil recent : — It has been of long con- 
tinuance, though it has but recently reached the height of its 
enormity, and * deluged the soil with blasphemy and sedition. ' 
— IVJ v Pliinket, who only arrived in England at the meeting of 
Parliament, goes a step further than Lord Grenville, and has- 
discovered a truth, hidden from the researches of Englishmen, 
that blasphemies have been fashioned4!t>y miscreants in o 
primers for the education of children, to inoculate with this 

* pestilence those helpless beings,, while receiving the first elc- 
ments of knowledge. * Tlie next step, it seems, of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, was the same with the second stage of the 
French, thirty years belbre. Local societies were formed, 

clubs and unions of various descriptions, sedulously organ- 
® ized and contrived for the diffusion of these hnpious and dc- 

* .‘•tructivc doctrines, and the establishment of an extensive con- 
cert and cooperation.* — * And when, at last, bytheunre- 

^ mitted effect of all this sediKtion, considerable portions of the 

* multitude had been deeply tainted, their minds prepared for 
^ acts of desperdtion, and tamiliarized with the thought of crimes, 

* at the bare mention of which they would betbre have revolt- •• 

* ed, — then it was that they were encouraged to collect together 

< in large and tuiimltuoiis bodies, — then it was that they were • 
^ invited to feel their own strength ; to estimate and tc?'display ^ 

* tlM?ir numerical fi»rce ; and to manifest, in the fiice of day, tneir 
^ inveterate hostility to all the institutions of their country, and 

* their open defiance of all its authorities. * 

Tims, too, Mr Plunket plainly descries ^ a revolutionary 
^ project, ri|')e for execution;* he sees that * sedition and blas- 
^ phemy are the instruments by which it works ; that open 
^mrccisto be employed for its accomplishment;*’ and while 
lie admits the great body of the people to be sound ; yet he 
apprehends that the attempt, though it may fail, will pvcxluce 
incalculable misery to the country : — For he argues, that the 
revolution in contemplation is • not one upon any principle, or 
eonducte<l b^ talents, or property, or rank ; but ^ a revolution 
For revolution's sake, to be achieved by letting lo6se the pliy- 
^ sieal force of the country against its constituted authorities, 

< to away the prope^ of the rich and to distribute it 
aiiicmg a ralible, nreviousiy breed from the restraints of mo- 

^ and religious n^eitng. In support of this doctrine, ^ lie 
Ifieehr sufficient confidence at once to express his opinion, with- 
waiting for evidence ;’:*becouse he says that ‘the facts 
^ 4ke 6f public notoriety, kno^ and seen Iw eveiy man who 
f does chuse to shut his eyes. * Lord Grenville takes the 
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history of our Revolution^ in like manner, from common fame 
and public notoriety ; and stops not to examine documents. 

Now it happens rather unluckily, that the evidence brought 
forward by the Ministers to justify their violent proceedings, falls 
extremely short of ail the assertions which these two speakers 
so easily draw from the ^ universal notoriety’ of the facts. 
They appear to have thought that the work of legislation sliould 
ayonce have been proceeded in, without any in<|uiry, either in 
^ Committee, or py papers submitted to Parliament. They 
knew enough, it seems, by means of * notoriety ; ’ and deemed 
it needless to go further ! Unluckily, they who did go further, 
fared worse ; for the documents contradict most of the great 
positions laid down by the Alarmists ; and do not, in any one 
ni^rial respect, prove their case. It is of essential import- 
ance, that we should advert a little more in detail to this evi- 
dence, in giving the^ History oi this Ahirm, as \vc formerly un- 
dertook to record that of the 3 ’ear 1817. If we sluJl ever live 
to see tlie country cured of its truly mortifying, we may say 
humiliating^ propensity, to be the easy dupe of such panics 
os often as a tottering government iinds its account in raising 
them, this salutiiry change can only be wrought by soberly re- 
flecting upon the past, recalling to mind the stories told, and 
exaininmg these at a season when, the panic having subsided, 
reasoy^^fiiiiy be allowed to operate, and demonstrate their false- 
hood ; or) al least, by showing that the event has disproved 
them. 

. There is a very material difference to be observed between 
the late alarm, and the others which have been industriously 
propagated in our times. In those formed cases, th^anic was 
deemed necessary to preserve the existing ministry. The course 
of public events, and, above all, their own misconduct or inca*- 
pocit}', had made the placemen of the day tremble for their 
patronage or powers they raised^ therefore^ a cry that sedition 
threatened the. monarchy ; or that an invasipii was impending, 
while a domestick enemy was ready to cooperate with France ; 
or that the Ghurdi was in danger from ibe Pope; andj^ latterly, 
that property Was in jeopardy from the Spencean Philanthro- 
pists: And, under the cover of these delusions, they secured 
their own retreat from the difficulties of . their Situatioiii getting 
the country to rally round thexnselv^ — and requiting it, by leav- 
ing it in m s$me difficulties as beforei with the JosS of somb 
iU'anch of its liberties. In all these former cases, however, the 
unconstitutional acts, or violent measures, which w(^re adop^ 
in such emergencies, were onlj desired asn means of increawi^ 
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the panic, not for their own sakes; and, accordingly, they were 
made —because, in point of fact, their authors caral 
not if they expired and were forgotten as sorni as lliey had serv- 
ed the turn of thickening the plot, frightening the timid, and 
making all good alarmists regard the danger of the existing ad- 
ministration as synonymous with the overthrow of the State. 
This was remarkably proved both in 1812 and i817. In /he 
former year, our commercial embarrassments, the silly and m 
mischievous policy pursued with regard to America, and the 
unexpected loss of the only able debater in the cabinet, con- 
spired to shake the ministry to its foundation. Some discon- 
tents in the manufacturing districts, and the violent proceedings 
of' persons combined against nmchinery, were made the grojpid 
of having secret committees appointed ; and their Reports re- 
commended several measures of legislation, under which ii 
would be dilhcult to show that any thing has ever shice been 
clone. In a few nmnths the whole was forgotten : and, at this 
moment, >>iry few persons recollect that 1812 was a year of 
alarm, fii 1817, the agricultural and trading interests were re- 
duced to a state of unprect*dcnted depression ; and rational rnon 
generally required a change of men and of policy. Their de- 
ma lids were straightway met with a plot ; and, as some variety ‘ 
was now absolutely necessary to season tlie thrice- told ttale, an ' 
alarm was cunningly, but most cJumsily raised, that a jjeheme ' 
had been formed to seize the property of the rich, and divide it 
among tlic poor. To discomfit the supposed authors of the con- 
spiracy, bills were passed, on the usual Reports of Secret Com- 
mittees. The British Legisliilurc was actually reduced to the 
humiliating employment of enacting laws against some half 
dozen wretched fanatics, in the lowest stage of poverty and im- 
becility ; and the country was dcsirwl to rijoice iiv having es- 
caped from a plot to destroy it, by means of a revolutionary 
treasury of a few pounds, a magazine of bullets in the foot of 
an old stocking, and a force of cav.alry,- the mounting of which 
wa» to depend upon tlie supply of generous steeds to be drawn 
from our hackney-coach stands. In both these cases, the whole 
object was to keep alive the panic of the country until the panic 
of the ministers slmuld subside; and the measures were only va- 
lued for their subserviency to this end. 

It has certainly liecn otherwise upon the late occasion. A 
de^gn seems tb have been formed of at once strengthening the 
existing ministry by means of the alsirni excited, and 

abridging the liberties tlie people^ and mereasiag the 
the Cr&m. The danger to the administration arc^se 
priiji^paiij^^from our financaU embarrassments, and foam the 
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universal reprobation of their conduct in the affair of Manches- 
ter. But to secure their places against the effects of these unto- 
ward circumstances, was not the only purpose to whicli the 
alarm might be applied. The ‘ Radicals * were capable of 
rendering far more lasting and valued service to their country. 
‘ Jacobin^* become a stale phrase, was now varied; and many 
wdl’thy men, in the cnjoynient of piuch lucrative jireferinent, 
J^cgaii to flatter themselves with the pleasing prospect of dei-iv- 
niig as much profit from ‘ liadicalism^ ’ as they had in past 
times, the golden era of the French Kevolutiv)n, drawn from 
shouting ^ Jacobiaism^^ and campaigning against the ^ dowrsiick 
cncriUj , ' There is always a ccirlain class of persons, high in sia- 
tuJnVmd well })rovide(! witli treasure, to whom those vulgar, 
Imisy, indelicate things, called popular meetings, are an object of 
fastidious disgust, and, indeed, of perennial alarm. When the 
njultltude is asscmblccl, they arc strong and make themselves 
r-espccLcd; a certain deference becomes due to tho^c w!io indi- 
vi(hially are our inferiors; and they do in fact possess a power 
which it requires the vigilance of the magistrate in executing 
the law ol the hind, to render safe for the publick peace. With 
:^uch habitual alarmists, any measure must always fiiul favour 
Vvhich affords a prospect of bringing to an end what tlR*y real- 
Jy think'hiirtful to the couiitiy, because they feel it inqileasant 
to themselves.* The same persons mortally hate a free press; 
they arc shocked at its licentious attacks upon private character; 
and, far from pardoning these faults in consideration of its po- 
litical services, they regard those services to the cause ot Liberty 
as no small aggravation gf the principal oflbnce. Measures for 
restraining new’spapers, accord inglj’;, are hailed by our alarmists 
as ciiiin^eiitly wholesome; and, when these are combined with 
^restrictions iijioii publick meetings, there is such a semblance of 
general views, oi‘ large policy^ of systematic vigour, us perfixtly 
captivates and dazzles their moderate understandings. It is in 
vain that you call for pr(X)fs of new df»nger; they have it te/V/t- 
in their perpetual fears and constiuitional scmeamislincss. 
Ill vain you ask those habitual eulogists of the English Constitu- 
tion, whether it has provided no remedy for such obviaqs evils, 
and how in past times, we have been saved from their devasta- 
tion. The answer is silent contempt— or a chi^rge of disuflec- 
tipn. , In vain you propose the equal and unsparing enforce- 
raeut of thpse laws which ; brought us throu^,h the dangers* of 
douiestick rebellion, foreign attack, and a disputed succession, 
lor a wholeeputury,— and of. the French Revolution, and its plots 
and its wars^ tor thirty years. .To execute the old Jaw^ has in 
it notliing new, and therefore nothing satisfactoi v ;Vi,iey have 
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forked themsdves into a belief that the danger is novel, and 
they can only find comfort in its being met oy a new code of 
police and of punishment. Thus it has happened, we are verily 

E ersiiacjed, that the blind supporters of Government, far front 
eing scared by the late changes in our Statute book, are dis- 
appointed at pioro violent alterations not having been propound- 
e{i, and discontented at the large concessions in each measure, 
extorted by the strenuous efforts of the Opposition. 

Not only has the object now appeared for the first time to be 
changed, and a party to have grown up to power, whose prin- 
ciple is the permanent alteration of the Constitution to one 'less 
free; but the mode of carrying on the plan of alarm has bce,Q . 
materially varied. The publick, and ev^n the Parliament, c'buld 
no longer bear the gross delusion of pretended inquiries by 
Secret Committees, which the ministry first packed with their 
tried supporters, and then fed with such evidence as it suited 
their own views to produce : thus securing a favourable Report 
as matter of absolute certainty. Any examination of papers, 
without seeing and questioning the authors, would no longer/ 
satisfy those who deemed inquiry requisite at all ; and the ballot^, 
had, from frequent use and fVequent exposure to ridicule, bo- * 
come a term not to be used with the due gravity of countenance. ' 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus^ too, and its acc'o^pplicej-' 
the Bill of Indemnity, had been too recently tried*, and too de- 
cidedly condemned at the last general election, to make any 
such measures of restriction tolerably safe ; especially ns they 
must, in conformity with the new scheme of Government, be 
made lasting, if not perpetual. Accordingly, the ministers sa- 
ti«‘fied themselves with prtKlucing a number of papers, as proofs 
of their conspiracy ; and upon these they at once founded the 
first chapter of their Code of Imperial Law, 

It seems obviogs, that this course of proceeding is liable to 
every objection ; and is in all respects less consistent, without 
being in any manner more satisfactory than the line proposed 
by Lord Grenville and Mr Piunket, of resting upon the gene^ 
f al notoriety: of the facts, — in other words, upon somethiag made 
un of light and shade ; partly of what we partly of what 
Ivo hear by report 3 a little of what we know, and a great deal of ^ 
wf iat we know nothing at all about;*— « very vague ground of le- 
^dation, it is true, and a most sorry foundation upon which to 
bhiH great and lasting changes in the Constitution of the country; 
Ml not in reality one iota improved in solidity by the addition of 
aetteted aeraps of paper flung updn the tables of tiie Two Houses,i 
without ^y confronting, or croi^Gixamination whatdurer, and 
a disclpaurt of the names of the authorait 
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Upon tlic former occasions the evidence was suppressed ; the 
publick saw nothing but the Reports of the Selected Committees, 
and were left to conjecture the force of the arguments by seeing 
the effects which they produced upon the minds of the chosen 
inquirers. Now the contrary course is* pursued ; the farce of 
an inquiry, where there can be no examination, is given up^ 
ai]jd such evidence is produced as would have been suliicieiit,. bc- 
Aire a Committee, to obtain the Report desired by ^ M ui- 
” «tei^ we will venture to say, whatever that might be. Iii sotne 
respects, this is a more fair method of proceeding ; hut it :dso 
bas*its advantages for the Government, who thus avoid n'coid- 
their own oesefiption of the plot which they wish the c uri- 
JtiyVo believe in, hormerly we had the great benefit oi' seeing, 
^n the Reports of the Secret Committees, the portrait of the 
danger which was aWrted to exist, and which was said to jus- 
tify ihe measures proposed; from whence we derived the power 
of afterwards comparing the picture with the reality, as disclos- 
ed by the event, in the course of a few weeks or months ; and 
the result of this comparison, both in lvS12 and 1817, wj.n quite 
fatal to the accuracy of the conclusions drawui by the Secret 
Committees; or to the credit of the evidence laid before them, 
^ — or, it may be, to both. This oj^ortunity we have not in the 
-Resent instance ; but are left to collect the imprt*ssion infend- 
to1)e conveyed by the Ministers, of the kind and magnitude 
of the peril, from the evidence itself, and from their owji state- 
iqcnts ill debate, and the publishctl Speech of their supporters, 
tlie two most considerable of which are now before us. 

Before going at all into that evidence, it is fit that wx* should 
very generally remind the reader of the dekisior's whic!' the 
Committees of 1812 and 1817 propagated or shared, sujjpovtcd 
* in all likelihood by much the same sort of documents as those 
promulgated on the present occasion. The extreme thcugiit- 
lessiiess of those who can once more be deceived by wich 
and the incretlible assurance of those who can challenge credit 
for them, will thusilhe better be made manilm- 

Both these Reports describe an extensive, and nu^t deng^^r- 
ous conspiracy, a* having been formed, and almost reached a 
state of matunty. In both, the explosion is represented as upon 
the eve bursting forth and overwhelming the country: Yet, 
strange to tell, five years had clapseU between the daces of the 
two documents : so that we are gravely told to believe in schemes 
like these, confided to hundrws of thousands, and yet kept 
profoundly ^Ic^t; ripe for execution, and yet standing still 
year after year~contraiy to tlie whole nature of vnm and do- 
signs and plots from the begintfing of time. 
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mittee of 1812 indulge themselves in the most flowery descrip- 
tions of the extent and perfection of discipline already attained 
by the disaffected all over the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, (Iroin whence, 
they innocently remark, * the contagion has spread to Carlisle.’) 
They march, it is said, in corps of SOO, well armed ; * place 
‘ m^^nnted parties in advance, with drawn swords, and the sa^e 
‘ number of men also mounted as a rear guard. ’ They assem- 
ble in the night ^ on heatlis and commons, taking llie usual ini- 

* litary precautions of paroles and cowitersi^hs ,* calling over 
‘ their muster rolls by numbers, not by names ; obeying leaders 

* in disguise; placing; sentries to give the alarm if any siis))cct- 
^ ed person approaches; and dispersing instantly at the £rrng‘ 

* of a gun, or other signal agreed upon ; sometimes also usini., 

* signals by rockets or blue lights, which triable them to coin- 

* municate from one of their parties to the other. ’ It is tlve 
less to be wondered at, that so well disciplined an army should 
have been able ‘ to levy contributions in money, which serves 
^ the double purpose ot support, and of inducement to persons 
^ to join them, ’ (we suppose by recruiting bounty and the 
marching guinea.) Of course, they have not been uniniiuirul of 
the essential duty of great commanders, the establishment of - 
magazines ; they have, we find, for a long time, been plnndcrin^f 
all the country of arms, powder and lead, for casting inter balls; 
in some districts ‘ the arms of all the peaceful inhiibitants have 

* been swept away by these armed bauds;’ and at one place 
(Sheffield) they attacked the depot of the local militia, destroy- 
ing part, and carrying off’ some of the arms found there. If such 
be the perfection of the Military system of this new European 
power, wdiose dominions extend through the centra] counties of 
the Island of Britain, its Civil polity is in a state no less ad van- \ 
ced. ‘ A Secret Committee is the great mover of the whole 

* machine;’ societies, in subordination each toils own secret 
committee, are formed everywhere; ‘ delegates pass continually 
‘ from place to , place to concert their. plans;’ and ‘ signs are 
‘ arranged by which the persons engaged in these conspiracies 
^ areknon n to each other. ’ The most horrid oaths a^ain form, 
as it were, the Liturgy of the conimimity, binding each other to^ 
misc hief? and assassination, and secrecy ; nor is it possible, in 
consequence of those acts, and the system of 5teiror established, 
tp In'ing any one engaged in t(tc\se affairs to jnstioe,( 

$uch is the phantom conjured up by the Committee of 1 S 12 ! 
one i« silly enough to cant<»nd, that the Arms, and Oaths 
thenijiasscd, could iiavc the .-hginest effect ia diwiviug or 
so deep laid anti so well iiuituredf-rtlie more 
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especially as hardly any tiling was done under those acts. Yet, 
ill a few months, no one recollected the existence cither of 
phantom or report; the new military power was ^ blotted out 
from the map ’ of England ; of its civil government, * etiafn 
ricre ruince, ' The special commission held at York the ensuing 
w inter, for trying offences connected wdlh macliinery (as they all 
were), found nt^ dilliciilly in trying and convicUng soino dozens 
of their ringleaders by the old law of the land ; not one witness 
was molested for Ids testimony, nor a magistrate lor his exer- 
tions; and the evidence of the Crowm, in some most important 
particulars, directly falsified the statements in the Reports of 
tlie Secret Committees. ^ 


f *"^^Jnfortun5iteIy all this deception, so successfully practised, 
I and so satisiacto l ily exposed, was tbrgotU'O in 1S17 — to such a 
degree, that there was as much alarm excited by the leading of 
%. ^ihc oath in Parliament, as if it were a mere nov(‘Ity — no one re- 
collecting that a copy of the self-same oath is given in the Reports 
of 1812. The Committee of 1817 begin with a terrific descrip- 
.lion of the plan formed for attacking and seizing London; the 
. I'ov/er and Ihink were to be invaded ; the different barracks 
^ laken; the j)i'is<)iis opened, xind their i :i males armed : And ail 
this was not suiricicntly extensive — for it is represented as only 
• ^)cing ‘ part of* a general plan of rebellion and insurrection. * 
^Klic^’chemc^ il seems, extended all over the country, both Kiig- 


land and Scotland, looking to ^ the leading pel^^ollS in L()iid()n ^ 
for orders und example. Clubs were (werywherc formed under 
flic names of ‘ Hampden^ and ‘ Uniun^ Clubs, ostensibly for 


itefonn, — and by immy of their members oiily known asconnccl- 
cd with that ('i)jecl, but designed by others to connect the inein- 
bers ol'thc conspiracy. A Spenccan Society is desenbed as en- 
gag(»d in ])lans of dividing the land, and destroying the funds; 
and a gcmcral system ot propagating sedition and blasphemy, 
by cheap publications, is stated to be pursued. 

The acquittal of the persons charged with the famous Lon- 
ilon Plot, was the first blow which this notable story recpiired ; 
iis (lelails were found to be too ridiculous to deserve one mo- 


incut’s credit. The Spem^eans were next found to amount i:s 
all to less tlian a dozen, headed by a worthy bracc-inakei* ; anJ 
,lhe errors of this little sect were discovered to be of a religious 
but fanatical cast. , No one since that time has ever had th.e 
courage to pretend a dread of the Speuceans ; the bare meu- 


* See the remarkable instance of Mr Horsefalfs tnurdtr, in our 
Journal for April 1817, where the particulars of 
detailed. « , 
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tion of whose name would, now, prone as we stiH are to alarm, 
excite a smile in the most loyal company in the land : Yet three 
years have not elapsed since they forni^ the principal features 
in the Plot of the Season ; their reveries were cited in Minister 
rial Speeches ; tlieir tenets, equally hostile to landholders and 
stockholders, were held up by committees to the intimici^^'tion of 
both; a grave and solemn statute was passed to put them down; 
and the dread of them actually formed the rrnin ground of sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year. Tlie att ak on the 
Prince Ilegent’s person was carefully connect cd by the same 
Reports with the general conspiracy; and the com tiers repre- 
sented it as made with a pistol and slugs, until the iiUiSt posh: 
tive demonstration proved the physical iin possibility of a btiTIei 
making two holes, by rebounding on the yierpcndicular glass of a ' 
carriage. But a truly remarkable circumstance was, that the Re- 
bels ot 1817 seemed to have no arms, nor animunitw n, nor drilU 
ing, nor other military organization ; a tumultuous meeting at 
l^afields, and a not in some gunsmiths^ shops, were their uiily 
tactics ; so that the armies, the magazines, the treasure, the ex- 
cellent discipline both of horse and fool, which had rendered the 
Land of Lud so formidable to the neighbouring powers in 1812, 
bad entirely disappeared; and this mighty st*te had sunk into, 
total oblivion, so as not even to be commemorated by the SecreJ^> 
Reporters — a melancholy example of the vicfssitud<?aof Empiit* ! 
This military commonwealth, however, had been, it seems, melt- 
ed into a civil community of many hundreds of tliousunds, all 
linked in secret associations, and moved at will by the power of 
a London Committee. They were even represented as begin- 
ning to arm themselves, though no explanation whatever waa 
given bow they hod come to lose their former equipinents. But 
a formidable, though not a very unexpected enemy, soon be- 
gan his operations against this confederation, in the shape of a 
plentiful harvest ; and, before the end of the year 1817, no more 
was heard of plots, armings, central bodies, combing opera- 
tions, and Spcncean schemes, than if Select Committees had 
never been. 

Here let us pause, to mark the strange passion for political 
alnrm that seems so deeply rooted in the people of this countr;^, ^ 
excited almost nt the will of their rulers; again and again agi- 
tating them (o acts of violence, blinding them to the grossest 
iiiilKMiires, begoiHhg them of aU regard to dieir dignity or their 
;n|iei^t; changing onlyjts object on its direction, but always 
ra^y to rise at the call of those wl^ can serve their own ends 
W entirely independent of reason, that 

no exnieris&e. cd' its groundlessness one vear« seems to cure the 
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general predisposition to indulge in it the next. We might 
naturally imagine, that when tne stories of 1812 were so com- 
pletely exposed — when the mere lapse of time had shown the im- 
possibility of the plots then reported to be ripe for execution — 
the people, tfius undeceived, would have been more slow to 
believe in similar fictions five years after ; aTid, when this second 
delusion Imd been dispelled, it might well have been deemed 
a hopeless task to attempt the revival cf it, under a new name, 
in three years more. The fable of the wolf represents most 
men as apt to feel too great security after having been deluded 
with false alarms ; but, however unfounded our national panics 
j^iiiy prove, the oftener they prevail, and the more groundless 
I th^ turn out, we seem only the more prone to be seized with 
I them time after time, and to act under the influence of elich 
sueceediiig terror, as if all the former had been found to pro- 
jceed from the rational apprehension of real perils. This pecu- 
liarity of our character, is perhaps in some degree ow ing to the 
frc3c constitution, which makes every man more or less a politi- 
cian ; and thus enlisting the feelings of all in the discussion of 
each ({iiestion, subjects the operations of the publick mind to 
something like the agitations of a multitude, or a popular assem- 
. bly. Yet more Is required to account for such a succession of 
Weliisions ; for certainly, though the people may err once or 
and (fiiring a se^ison persist in their mistake, they correct 
themselves if let alo.'ie, and become wise and rationm by ex- 
perience, unless pains are taken to keep them in error. But 
when the great influence of Government in all its departments 
throughout the country, is considered, we shall understand the 
facilities which the Ministers of the day always possess, when 
thry are desirous of propagating a temporary delusion. Not 
only the avowed agents of power are everywhere at work, speak- 
ing the same language, and using their direct authority to en- 
force their doctrines ; not only tne press is at work weekly and 
daily to repeat, with every gross exaggeration, and even all the 
resources of the most shameless fabrication, the tale of terror 
winch its patrons wnsh to have l>orne round the land ; but all the 
adherents of the system, from expectation, or recollection, or 
mere vanity and love of importance, are ’etenially echoing the 
cry proceetling from ^bovc. It serves to silence their honest but 
annoying adversaries — it is better than a thousand arguments — 
it enables them to triumph for the moment, by hunting down as 
disfffccted all who are slow to believe; and experience tells 
tliem how little risk they run, of being discredited at any one 
jtime by former convictions of fiiUehooa or of folly^ 

aro now to see the application of thesr^jj^iiV^s to the 
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Jate alarm, closely resemblintrtlie farmer panics in all its essen- 
tial particulars, except the nioiv* dangerous purposes to which 
it has been made subservient. vVe must |1rcmise, that nothintif 
can be further from our intention than to deny that a general 
discontont has for some years prevailed through thocoinitiT; 
that it has been on the increase of late ; tliat it cs}u'cially iiiiecLs 
populous districts, like those where manuficUircjs ane sprctid; 
that it is ready to be turned by factious and unprincipled de- 
magogues to dangerous purposes; tluit when distress prevails. 
It is always most to be dreaded; and that, to secure the j^oace 
of the State against its effects, demands il)e vigilant care ol’ the 
Executive Government. Whatever be the more remote origin 
of this spirit, we conceive the load of taxation under which tlic 
community labours, to be the chief proximate cause of its in- 
creased diffusion, to which we may add, t^ie generally prevail- 
ing distrust of the Government, from the alternate harshness 
and feeb’etiess of its measures, anti their consistency only in one 
point, a resolute, unfeeling, insulting denial of all redress of 
grievances, ail economical reform, and all improvcmcr\t, how- 
ever moderate, in the roprcsenUitive system. That thcj old law 
of the land was amply sufficient to cope with the tlisairecietl, 
bad it been administered by steady hand.s, and accompanied 
with the spirit of' conciliation, we ,hold to be ccjually nia-* 
iiifest; and the folly of believing in any conspiracies b^\..ia 
the one which we have been describing, must appear plain, 
if we only attend to the proofe on which, in an evil hour ior 
their own case, and contrary to the soundcu' advice of Lord 
Gi’envllle aJid Mi’ Plunket, the Ministers have choost^d to 
rest it. 

At the beginning of last July, the acting magistrates for the 
Manchester (listrict, appear to haive announced to the Govern- 
ment their apprehensions that ‘some al-irnimg insurrectioti was 
in contemplation. ' They distinctly state the existence of great 
<listrcss ; and justly observe, that ^ when the people are op- 
‘ pressed with' hunger, they do not wa)nder at their giving ear 
‘ to any doctrines which they arc told will redress ihvW griov- 
‘ ances ; ' — u circumstance very much overlooked both by Lord 
Grenville and ivir Plunket, ^ w’ho assert, that the disaffectioij 
is unconnected with distfe-ss, apd whose view of the subject 
would, tberefot*e, have be^n raatcriJ^Hy aided by proceecling upon 
‘ the notoriety of the and Trroducing no documents at 

alh, The 8au>o magistrates add tlieir expectations of ‘ a gcuie- 
‘ ra} ?:ishig ,at po <lisfeaut period, f ai?d mention two meetings as 
in pyeparatipn t But it, is important to rennirk, tl)at they sjieak of 
thb harangues of demagogues, as ihe onljj grounds of 
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iheir apnrclicnsion ; fidv<'rt to no combi nation or secret plots; 
and nuiKO no use whatever of the w’o.rcl ‘ conspfracy. ’ In a 
fortnight after tliis, they adopted the excellent precaution of 
forniin<T an armed as'^ociation, to aid the civil power in kcepinir 
the peace; and, wdien the Manchester nicetinij; on tlte fith of 
August was advertised, for the purpose <if chiishig a Member of 
Parliament, or Legislatorial Attorney, they wi-iely warn- 
inir to the people that such a proceeding was illegal. 'rUi.-. pru- 
dent measure too had the desired elicct; a notice was issued that 
no such meeting wotdd be held ; and another nujcting, on the 
subject of reform only, was called for the IGth, a Tilt a formal 
re<jiiisilioii had been given in to the liojoui^h lleeve to fiiim- 
RU)n one, and he had declined. {Pa})cys Laid btj'orc ParUaiiiail^ 
5, 9, 10.) 

' About ten days before this fatal day, we fiiul the Magistrates 
communicating to Government the information that drilling 
was going on ‘ very extensively, ’ and at the same time that 
‘ flags and caps of liberty * were provided in tlie neighbouring 
towns, evidently for adorning their processions. fcJoon after, 
depositions arc transmitted respecting tfic system of drilling; 
and these testimonies deserve our ino^^t serious attention. 'I'liey 
ai’c thiriy^scxKti in mirnbcr, of which nine mihj are gmvi tcv/A 
^/ic names of tlie informants, the remaining tmmUj-eigfU being 
wstinguished, only by the letters of the al[)habet; and of the 
;A?5!?which appear in their real names, Jour are the examina- 
tions of ])ersons taken in tlie act of drilling, and the other five 
socm to have been spies sent by the Magistrates. But it is most 
material to observe how differently the nameless witnesses 
s})eak, and how much more strong these statements are. The 
persons with names, all, with one exception, speak of drilling 
in small bodies, and cither at seven in the morning, or in the 
evening before nightfall. The anonymims dejxaieiits tpeak of 
meetings in the dead of the niglit, and in great numbers, and 
with ii degree t>f discijiline of which no mention is made by the 
others. Thus B. C. {Papers, p. 19.) describes an assemblage 
early in the movning at Tandle Hill thus; — we give it as^i s})e- 
cimen. 

‘ /rhere was a concourse of two or three thousand ; of wdiich num- 
ber there were upwards of seven hundred who were drdlmir in com- 
panics, by marching both in slow, quick, and double quick time, and 
in eyery other respect went through the usual evolutions of a regi- 
ment ; thai each cainjxiny might contain from fifty to sixty men, and 
•were commanded % a person in the character a captain ; that when 
thej^ rvere ordered* to Jire^ it xjoas immediately foUtmed by a clap nf hands 
throughout the line ; that, out of the number who were mot, 1 knew 
a few- tiersons who. reside in Cromnton and its neitdibourhood ; but. 
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of the men who were acting as drill-serjeants, or officers of com<> 
panies, I know nothing ; yet ^ from my knovdedge of miUtary discipline^ 

I am Batisfied they were peri^ons capable of organizing a regiment $ 
that, whilst 1 was on the ground, I beard persons say^ that they 
(meaning the parties in drill) were Jit to contend with any Tegular 
troopSy only that they wanted arms ; and, in the evening of yester- 
day, a man told me who had been at Tandle Hill, and who said he 
had been drilled that day, that a sfmilar meeting woutd take place next 
Sunday y but that would be the last; that the persons remained on the 
ground until about seven o'clock, having been there upwards of three 
hours ; and the whole of this time was devoted to drilling. ^ p. 19. 

Now, we entreat the reader who may have recovered his 
sober senses, as well as him who never lost them, to remark two 
very material things in this willing and even zealous informant’s 
stoiy. The drill meeting which was to take place next Sunday 
was to be the last, says B. C. ; and he intends that his cmploycrar 
should conclude ^nor did they disappoint him), that the time 
for taking the fielct was then to come, and all this discipline to 
be turned to account in actual campaign with the ^ regular 
troops. ’ Bat * nest Sunday ’ was the ISui of August, the jurat 
of the nfiidavit being the 9th ; and the day after that w^as the 
Manchester Meeting; so that plain meaning of the whole was, 
that these drillings were intended to teach the parties from the 
villages and neighbouring towns to form their procession in 
more orderly and magnificent manner on that ^ay, w|^en i 
further occasion for such discipline would cease. Again, B. C. 
says, that only 700 of the 2000 or SOOO persons present, were en- 
gaged in drilling ; therefore, the conspiratoi's who were planning 
and preparing their traitorous designs, were actually levying 
war against the King, before a crowd of near two tliousand spec- 
tators. Surely such kinds of High Treason are not very likely 
to overturn a State. If such ava'l-acts (we may wdl call them} 
should be laid with a proditoviej the term would seem applied 
rather to a betraying of the plot, than the duty of allegiance. 

Passing over such discrepjincies between the anonymous gen- 
tlemen, as that one could count 400 or SpO men at drill in tho* 
dark,^ at the same time that another c*ould see nothing (p. 21.); 
and such improbabilities, as that a person should, in giving his 
first account of a nightly meeting, leave out almost all the most 
remarkable particulars, and then tnake a supplementary aifida-^ 
vit of them two days afterwards (p. 22.)j~we may take notice 
of the depositions of three unknown persons (p. 21 09 who all 
describe a night drill in such a manner as can leave no manner 
of j(|cmbt in any one’s mind that the object of thf>se concemetl in 

i|i%s innocent, according to their notions, and tlmt it was tp 
th^ tor bearing part in a procession on die 16dk|-^e 
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Cftptain, after exercisin , bis nen, having announced to* them 
that • their nie^'lJng put off, im account of their paper being 
illegals but that this woub' then) niore time, and that they 
would want a colo'ur^ e>nd t'welx^e young ladies to carry it! * 

Another witne.*.'. describes a drill, or parade, or field-day (for 
it does not exactly appear which), as being held near the high- 
way, and relates the march of tlie persons concerned in com- 
panies on the road itself, he having seen and conversed witli 
them from the mail-coach, then passing through them (p. 25). 
"Nor is there one single depositiem, even from the anonymous 
witnesses, that gives the least impression of any mystery or con- 
cealhient being used in the whole course of the se proceedings. 
Their object appears to have always been openly avowed, be- 
fore Strangers, in crowds, and upon the highways; and against 
Ahis incontestable evidence of facts, we are desired to set such 
testimony as that of three persons, who, without swearing to any 
iact at all, except generally to night drills, take upon them to 
say, upon their oaths, that the intent of that drilling is * to 
‘ qualify them for hostile pui^poses, against the Government of 
* the country, and against the peace of our Lord the King, 

his crown and dignity, and to the disturbance of them these 
‘ informants, ^ (p. 150 — words evidently prepared for them by 
womc Attorney, or Justice’s clerk, who ’mistook the work he was 
upo n, anej added to a Deposition the but^nd of an Indict- 
menCT 

But w’c should be ^lad to know, in general, why the name® 
of. all these twenty-eight personages are suppressed ? What 
risk can they run by being known? The Magistrates and 
Constables ail appear’ in their proper characters, and seem Ui 
apprehend no evil, though they arc far more the objects of at- 
[tack than their more obscure neighbours. Several even of the 
spies are named at full length ; and one man who bad actually 
been maltreated for spying, and threatened witli death if he in- 
terfered again, is yet not afraid of coming forward with his tes- 
timony, And signing liis name to it. Can any good reason be 
imagined for keeping back all the others ? Have we not a 
right to conjecture, either that they would be found persons not 
et the best character and credit, or that their stories woul4 be 
contradicted by responsible witnesses? Above all, it is most 
unaccountably that such meetings as those on the hif^hway and 
at Tandle should not be described by any of the hun- 

dreds, and even thousands, who were present os spectators, and 
some two or three of whom might have been expected to give 
the account of what tliey saw and heal'd. Xt may safely be as- 
serted, that they who prepared a case resting on scraps of dc^ 
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vouched hy uo names, may lay their account with an 
ifilererire being drawn extremely iirifiivounible to their good 
faith. may expect to be told that they have good reasons* 

for siij)pres:/mgso n)»!eb ; v‘>pd they seem to do a foolish find hi-* 
consistent thing in giving such evidence at all, unless they chusc 
to tell nioie almut it; for while they admit the necessity of 
j)rorf, they in trutli do little (w nothing to furnish it. 

All incjuiry, — in sliert all methods of informing the Legislature 
oflhe co'.iiUrv mustnecvds he futile, except one, — thcexfimi nation 
of w'ltiu's^es : And, unless the subject is such ns to admit of this 
species o; investigation, it is infinitely better to allow measures to 
he adopted on th.e responsil)ility of the Executive Ciovernm'ctfit 
fdoiH\ tlian to deceive the mition with tlie mockery of evidtmee. 
The kind ol Iribmral before which the cxamiiuition shall lake 
place, is coirij):irativeiy of little moment; whether before tlie*' 
Houses of Pnrlianioiit ('peidy, or, where tlio siibject re({uircs 
secrecy, before a Select Committee, to whom the discretion 
inav be entrusted, of wiiliholding facts in some cases, and con- 
cealing nainc.% in others, «as has been done in the most delicate 
of all iiKjuiries those concerning the affiiir# of the Bank. 
But that those who arc to judge, should see those whose testi- 
mony is t(» guide their decision, seems a proposition too self- 
evident to require, or even to admit of demonstration. Even 
if the Ministers were sufTered to pack the Committee, soma, 
thing like the truth must be elicited from examining witnesses ; 
whereas, if llie Committee be as fairly named as jiossible, no- 
thing but dece|>tion can result from their labours, if iliey are 
only to read such documents as the Ministers select to suit their 
own views, and are not to liave the power of putting a siijglc 
miestion, or seeing a deponent, or even knowing tiis name. 
The fairest ComiS^Htec must thus be wholly in the hands of the 
persons who pack the Green Bag, as much as if those pcrsor.s 
had packed the Committee also. To take an example from the 
mistakes of the Committee in 1812; the false statement that 
Mr Horsefall was murdered in the face of day, before a multi- 
tude who rejoiced in his masstiore, never could have been made, 
had the Committee, instead of reporting upon the contents of 
letters and reports from* Magistrates, vseen the person who gave 
the account, or had the power to call before them one or two^ 
by-standers to contradict him; fm*, in all probability; tlie least 
cross-examination would have shown the suiryiito bfe .a fiction; 
and no one could have confirmed it, because there were so few 
pt?ople near, that there was only a single J>afesenger who could 
help thie \Vounded ipan to a hoUs^ at some distance, as afterwards 
fully appealed by the Crowifs evidence at thjis trial of the niU?di<(^4 
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ers. In the same manner, manj’ of the loose stoi’ies, rumours, 
and suriniwes, u liicli the depositions of this }'ear contain, if sifted 
by the smallest rigour of cross-examiiiation, Would have ceased 
to afford the least ground for believing in a systematic conspiracy* 
But the depositions, or rather such portions of them, and of tlieir 
secret correspondence, as suited their own purpose, were laid 
fcefore Parliament, without any of the checks which an exa- 
iiTtnotion would have afforded, before the most partial Commit- 
tee that could have been packed* 

We now resume this Evid^ce, such as it is ; and, passing 
over* the too well known events of the 16th of August, we may 
advert to the state of the other discontented counties. Each 
itep we take will now tend to dissipate whatever portion of 
:ilarni may seem to arisO from Lancashire, — for the whole case 
of the Government and the Alarmists is to be found there; 
ahd wherever greater forbearance w^as shown, the danger seems 
to have subsided of itself. 

At Birmingham a meeting was held on the 12th July, for a 


ingTiaving been nominally three. He adds, that the proces- 
sion and ceremonies were ridiculous; the speeches far more 
moderate than in other places, and confined to the topics in 
vogue with Reformers ; and that the whole members who at- 
tended, did not exceed 10,000, including a great portion of 
^omen and children, although the meeting had been repre- 
sented as consisting of 25,000* The attendance of women and 
children, also, at the Mandiestcr meeting, and their accom- 
panying the processions which came from the country, affords 
a strong presumption, rebutted by no one ascertained fact, that 
those who took part in it had conceived no designs whatever 
hostile to the peace ; and if it be said that the leaders had de- 
signs unknown to their numerous followers, we can only an- 
swer, that any meeting in the world, if nuiaerously attended, 
may in the same way be accounted dangerous; both because 
large mobs are easily inflamed, and because a great show of 
numerical strength is, at all timesi a mode of intimidation* 

But ithe Wstbry of these proeteedin^ in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire^ Is Still mc^e imjmrtant in dttcidating the nature of 
supposed t^spiracy^ The first Reform meeting mention* 
idih 'tlie Paperk; y^as held at Hunsfet Moor, near Leeds, ipiit ' 
icu NO 4 6S. "O 


^purpose Clearly illegal — me cnoice or a iviemoer 01 Jrariiament 
without the King’s writ. The worthy Magistrate who records 
*^its proceedings, begins by stating, that it ^ was not attended 
^^^with any breaeh of the peace, and that the whole assemblage? 
^ ?'ad nuietlv dispersed before seven o’clock* ’ the hour of meet- 
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tlie 19th of July. The truly venerable and patriotic Noble- 
Inan, who happily was then at the head of the County, had ar- 
rived at his post, and offered the Mayor of Leeds whatever aid 
lie. might deem requisite, for enabling him to preserve the 
King^s peace. That wortliy Magistrate, however, required no 
assistance; and Lord Fitzwilliam then gives an account of the 
proceedings — which, as compared with that of the meeting hcl^ 
there some time before, merits all our attention. ^ 

* For the present, I have to report to your Lordship (according to 
the reports made townie), that the tone of these gentlemen was mani- 
festly hunibie and much lowered, compared to that they assumed at 
the preceding meeting, at the same place ; so much so, that even an 
inclination to petition Parliament was expressed ; — at the clo^e, the 4 
meeting was dissolved, 1 I 

‘ 1 am given to understand, that scarcely more than half the niuiNKf 
her of the preceding meeting had assembled at this, and that the ^ 
proportion of women was much larger at this than at the former :.*It 
passed off without the least disturbance or tumult ; and they dispers* 
ed in the most peaceable and orderly manner, without insult or af- 
front to any one.' 1 have reason tp think, drat such a termination 
this meeting was foreseen by the Mayor, founded upon an opinion 
that the mass of the population within his jurisdiction is by no nieau^C 7 « 
disailecled, nor Seditiously disposed ; though they are suffering moM 
cruel privations through want of employment, die consequencejsf 


cruel privations tnrougn want ot employment, ttie consequence^i 
stagnation of trade. But I am told, that, aware of the cau^^i^^lney 
bear their hard lot with wonderful patience and resignation ; but the 
very circumstance of want of occupation, leads many to make gun 
oi'thc throng 011 occasion of such meetings, w'ithout being parties in 
the views of the leaders, or participating in their sentiments. 

^ It will be a happy thing, if the seditious and dangerous language 
that undoubtedly has been most directly held by these itinerant ora4 
tors, can be brought home to them ; the conviction of *any Will be ai 
public good. But, bad as the men may be,' and indefatigable in pro- 
pagating their doctrines, their mischievous spirit does not pervade 
the mass of the population of the West Riding ; on the contrary, 
from all I can collect, 1 report with confidence to your Lordship, 
that the peace, tranquillity, and good order of the Realm, will not 
be disturbed by dicse people. ’ Papers, p. 12. 

ISoQie days after making this sati.siuctory report, his Lordsliip 
went to the Assizes at York ; and, during that great assemblage 
of the County, had a favourable opportunity of leuriiing the pre- 
vailing sentiments of all ejasses, touching the real state of their 
several districts ; attd he found own opinion both as to the 
cause and the extent of the discontents amply confirmed. 

* t aip Confident, ' gays be, ' 1 speak the general sentiment of' those 
present at York, in stiying, that there is no cause for suspecting any . 
dispo^^i of Jili^eOple of this Riding, to turbulence or commo* 
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cion : if there be any discontent in their minds, it has nothing to do 
with constitutional considerations, but arises out of the improvements 
in the art of manufacture, which diminishes the calls for their exer- 
tions and industry, and has become to them a real afflicting griev- 
ance. — I add likewise, as the prevalent and 1 believe universal opi- 
nion of the gentlemen 1 met at York, that no step that could in any 

* convey a suspicion or jealousy of the people's views and wishes, 
slli^ld be adopted ; hut that, on the contrary, we should prove to them 

. by our own demeanour, our opinion of their good dispositiou, and 
- our confidence of their good conduct.’ Paper Sy p. 13. 

TIhis it is to be observed, that, previous to the I6tli of Au- 
gust, the meetings in Yorkshire had dwindled away in mini- 
Lors and lowered in spirit ; and that the local authorities, 
I though properly upon tlieir guard, were in no degree alarm- 
ed or uneasy resj)ecting tliom. When the affair of Maiicheis- 
-tev unhappily took place, immediately we find the spirit of 
discontent revived, and the meetings both more frequent and 
more numerously attended. On the 20th of August a meet- 
ing of 3000 was held at Huddersfield, and very violent laii- 
*-^'^guagc was used ; but it is added that the speaker was suppos- 
^ lid to be a spy. * About the same time, a meeting as large 

* WvHS held at Leeds ; and the Mayor states ‘ a considerable 
' change to be working among the reformers, ’ since the Man- 

chest&t business; to discuss wdiich, all these assemblies were con- 
vened. At Wakefield, complaints are made by the Justices, of 
the / great irritation occasioned among the lower orders by the 
laudui)lc conduct of the civil and military authorities at Man- 
chester ; * anti ‘ various assemblages are stated to have been held 
there since those occurrences. * {Papers, p. 36, 37.) On the 27tli 
iff August, hawever, the Mayor of Lecds,4uiving obtained an ad- 
dition of cavalry, writes, that * he feels perfectly confident * in 
the sufficiency of his precautions, for keeping the peace at the 
great meeting about to take place* It is impossible to praise 

* It is remarkable diat the orator, Mitchell, whose violence so 
greatly alarmed men at those meetings, and who is the person 
cd to in the text, has since been arrested, and is to stand 
for tlie seditious practices which he pursued, in order to seduce the 
unwary, and make business for himself with i his employers in the 
Home Dc'partment. His intimacy with Oliver was the ground upon 
which die suspicions against him first arose, and in consequence of 
which he was turned off from the Hustinp at the Yorkshire County 
Meeting. He now lies in jail for want of bail ; and, by a strange 
incidence, the committing Magistrate \m the very person wlm gave 
the ajarming accounts from Halifax. ^ ^ / 
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too highly the admirable conduct pursued by this excellent, ac- 
tive, and judicious Magistrate, aiFording so remarkkble a con* 
trast to that followed elsewhere with sucli lamentable effects. 

* I sincerely hope the strong attitude we have taken in this re- 
spect, without hitherto interfering with the proceedings of the re- 
formers, will hare due weight with them, and deter them from going 
to the dangerous lengths they have in Lancashire ; and which, I 
quite satisfied, is the object of their leaders. 1 am most anxious 
avoid any contact with them, until they commit themselves by some 
breach of the peace, when I might be warranted in a decisive inter- 
ference. — 1 have a strong objection, which 1 think it right to name 
to your Lordship, to mal^ use of the yeomanry, except as an auxi- 
liary force, and in case only of emergency. I perceive a strong 
hatred exists against this force, which is carefully cherished by all 
the reformers ; and if, unfortunately, we should require their services, 
the probability is, that in di^^charglng their duty they would lay the 
foundation of perpetual heartburnings and animosity.* p. 57. 

Tliis meeting passed oft* in perfect peace and quiet, (p. 38.) 
And another, much more numerous, was announced for the 20tli 
of September. ♦ At one time 20,000 persons were present ; but 
the Mayor, observed, that as these consisted, of the ^ idle f and 
curious, as well as the mischievous, ' they, ^ not finding attract 
tions for them, began, with the women and children, early X6 
retire; and, before the business was despatched, ‘^the nwrrstrers 
were reduced as low as at the last meeting, not exceeding 4 or 
5000. ’ It is important to observe, tliat the account of this as- 
semblage most closely resembles that of the famous Manchegier 
meeting. Large bodies came from a distance; they marched 
in regular order; and they had bands and flags : But the Mayors 
was satisfied with having the constables^ watch and patrole in 
readiness: he desired the troops to remain close in their quar- 
ters until they were wanted ; and tlie day was passed in perfect 
tranquillity. ^ ^ 

Another Magistrate, who appears” by exaggerating the num- 
bers to be a.^rcat alarmist, states that the Halifax meeting, 
held W the same subject, October dtth, dispersed without any 
further disturbance tlian three or four of the ale-houses be- 
ing people. drinking after eight. o*cIoCk,_ the hour at 

which hit hiui Ordered them to be closed, so that he 

was obliged to ^.bavd theixi cleared by the constabli^ by force* ’ 
(p* the people ho) showings the wtim possible 

me cause is pretty manifest According^ ta 
more' than 50,000 wore assembled^ 

by 'aO odd' mistake, * , 

which m^ny an alarmist builds' upon ih his argument, 
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and all, except a few thousands, from a distance but lie did 
not see and count as the Mfryor of Lmls did, who thereby re- 
duced his estimate to two-fifths of the Rumours. * This place 
{he concludes) seems to have been well selected, beinjr desti- 
tute of defence.* (p. 41.) Then it will naturally be asked, what 
operations did the Enemy undertake ? The place had been 
happily selected ; there were no means of resistance but a few 
' jSgonstables ; and these were engaged in the very obnoxious and 
Tffitating work of clearing the alehouses, by force of this Ma- 
gistrate’s Curfew Law. Never could the Radical army be ex- 
pected to muster in greater force than 50,000 on one point, 
and in more advantageous circumstances. Why then did tlicy 
gnin.no victory ? Of course they must at least have made 
some attempt, and been defeated by a special providence, where 
* human means w’cre none. * No such thing — They all dis- 
persed quietly ; and the only reason given for their not over- 
powering the constables, is ‘ a heavy rain vi’hich fell most for- 
tunately, and drove home those who came from the coiiutr}', * — 
that is, between forty and fifty ihousaiul Radical troops ! Truly, 
• if that force yields to such resistance, our powder and shot may 
, well be saved for more stubborn antagonists. Now, it is not a 
little remarkable, that the Magistrate who gave this alarming 
account, and whose terrors were communicated so rapidly to 
others, without any pause being allowed for reason to operate, 
was far from being a person i)f the highest consideration ; ho 
had been liberated from the County Jail, under the Insolvent 
A^, and had been sued, successfully, for the penalties, in con- 
seqiience of having acted without having the qualifications re- 
Vquired by law, — circumstances, no doubt, unknown to those 
f who acted upon his written information, but which must havo 
come out before any Committee that examined him, and which 
certainly would have somewhat shaken his credit. 

The evidence relating to Cheshire, presents few points for con- 
sideration. It consists almost entirely of very general Reports 
from the Magistracy, expressive of their apprehensions for the 
})eace of the county, from the discontents prevailing tliere and 
in tlie neighbouring districts ; together with a letter from the 
Postmaster of Macclesfield, describing a riot two nights after 
the Manchester Meeting, and one from the Clerk of the Peace, 
shortly stating the atrocious attempt to kill Birch the Consta- 
ble— an act worthy of all detestation, but plainly the deed of 
. some desperate individual, and hot shown, or alleged, to 
"^havo been the revolt of any concert whatever, much less to have 
had ilie least connexion with the Reform Meetings. The men- 
tion of it in these Papers, however, wm sure to, have someo& 
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feet of this sort with careless readers, who regard principally 
the juxtaposition of things, and conclude, that a murder being 
found in the company of documents relating to the Radical 
schemes, it must have had something to do with those schemes. 
The evidence relating to Cheshire, however, is worthy of no- 
tice from two circumstances. The first of these is the change 
admitted to have taken place after the 16th of August. The 
Foreman of the Grand Jury transmits to the Secretary of State, 
together with public Resolutions of that body, a statement (dft- 
ed 3d September), which he terms * a ‘private communication ' 
^p. 30) from them ; and the principal information contained in 
it is, that ^ within tlie last fourteen days, the danger, from ac*- 
^ live measures of terror and intimidation employed, had assum- 
^ ed a more formidable character. * The other particular de- 
serving of attention, is the statement respecting attempts made 
to poison the minds of the rising generation, by inculcating per- 
nicious principles at the Schools. We believe no one of the as- 
sertions so ra^ldy hazarded in the course of these discussions, 
produced, and very naturally, half as much alarm and even hor- 
ror as this ; and the history of the tale affords so remarkable a - 
specimen of the progress of all such reports from nothing to 
maturity, that we must be excused if we trace it minutely. 

Its origin, at least the earliest mention of it, is to be found 
in a Resolution passed at the Cheshire Quavter-«essions, Au- 
gust 9th, in the very heat of the alarm, which had indeed then 
attained its height. A month betbre, the same Magistrates had 
passed a resolution, expressing their abhorrence of the attempts 
made to disturb the peace of the county, and had incidentally 
made mention of f blasphemous and seditious doctrines ’ as cir- / 
culating among the ignorant and unwary. But the latter reso- , 
lution makes a far more definite charge. ^ Resolved, That it is 
^ the opinion of this Court, that meetings are held in this and 
f the neighbouring counties, for the purpose of training to arms 
f and seditious purposes ; and also^ that there are schools con^ 
f sistif^ of some thou$ands of young persons^ in *a^hich principles 
* of a most dangerous tendency to the community at large are m- 
^ du^riously dissemnateA i wAiVrA facts can be verified on oath. 

^ And it is the decided opinion of this Courts that these meetings 

< and schocts omht io be oppressed; end if the existing laws are 

< no); sufficient for {that purpose, that other laws sho^dbeim- 
f lUipateiy framed for tbefe prevention. ' (p. 23.) Now, under 
atic^ eiretostauees, could eny thing be more obvioas than the 
duty pf,thc»e MAgUtrates to pursue an instantaneous and rigor* 
'ousiff into these alarming particulars?— exc^t perhaps the 

so urgent a duty 1 Tbemeelh 
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ings to drill may liave been secret; ami spying out such plots might 
be attended with danger ; but schools where ‘ some thousands of 
young persons * were taught, whatever the lessons w'ere, never 
could in the nature of things be concealed ; This must have been 
an operation carried on in the face of day ; and the more ^ dan- 
gerous* the principles thus inculcated, the more impossible was 
^ it to teach them in secrecy. Yet what do these acthe Magis- 
*^ ^;a tes ? They content themselves with saying, or ratlier witli 
Resolving, * that tins most a])palling fact can be ‘ verified on 
.. oath;* But fhejf call no xertnesses to make oat h: they give im 
particulars; they avoid the subject as soon as tliey broach it ; 
and tlie Secretary of State directs no further investigation of the 
matter to be madOf Yet the Papers are tgU of anonymous af- 
fidavits about training and arms, w'hilc any one of the Magis- 
trates could, in half an hourj have satisfied liimself openly as to 
- tl^e lessons taught at the school®. lie had only to knock at the 
door: — If he was refused admittance, there was a case of grave 
suspicion ; and he luid only to confirm it or remove it, by conr 
ifcrsing with any of the chifdreri, if the teachers refusetl to coni- 
inunicate with liini. If he was allowed access, he must either 
Jiave seen what lessons were taught, or something must have 
* ‘ been liastily put out of the way, and the lessons changed. We 
’ ask any reasonable man, what possibility is there of sucli things 
being concealed, when the whole phu, concealment and ail, 
!mist be known to * thousands of children * ? Now, as the proof 
by witnesses of such facts ns are here only generally alleged, would 
ha\T been most essentially useful to the cause of the Alarmists 
who j)rcpared these documents, wc ai^entitled to conclude that 
io such proof , could beprocureil; aSthat is only saying, in 
pthcr words^ that no such facts existed But again, the resolu- 
tion of August Oih says nothing whatever of blasptirmi/ ; it only 
mentions ‘ dangerous principles ; * and there can be no doubt 
tlmt the authors of it had political d(>ctrincs alone in their eye, 
otherwise they who, at their last meeting, had generally mcnr 
tioned ‘ blasphemy, * would have been too happy to liirnish so 
remarkable an instance of the pains taken to spread it. 

After the Ifith, when men’s minds on both sides were ripe lor 
believing any thing, we find another body, the Grand Jury, only 
tour of whom had been at the Quarter-sessions, declaring their 
^ disgust and horror at the odious and blasphemous public'i- 
^ tion$ poured forth throughout the country, m which the He y 
* Scriptures are held up to derision, reviled and scofied at, and 
‘ audaciously denounced as false. * Atid they add, that ^ they 
‘ contemplate with the most serious and peculiar anxiety and 
‘ detestation, x\\^ mrcmitimg exertions to poison the minds of 
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^ the risin/j generation •wilh the same horrid and detestable doc- 
f trtneSf, ^ (p. 31.) Now, we believe no one who reads this will 
.doubt for ail instant, that the Grand Jury, without having any 
new evidence before them, merely intended, in this one resolu- 
tion, to embody the two statements of the Magistrates at Ses- 
sions ; the first mentioning the prevalence of blasphemous as 
well as seditious publications generally ; the second, a month af- 
ter, assertinjfr that principles of a dangerous tendency (witho,:- 
an iota of blasphemy) were taught in the schools. Four of *fne 
Magistrates being on the Grand Jury, had communicated, from 
an indistinct recollection, the two statements ; and thus, in the 
eager credulity of the moment to swallow any thing alarming, 
a now statement very different from either of the former was 
produced, charging the schools at once witli teaching the most 
pernicious blasphemy. But this is not the ^nd of tlie progress 
which the talc was fiited to make. Both Magistrates and Grand 
fjvry keep entirely to the safe generalities already mentioned. 
But Mr Plunkct, whose Speech will be read by thousauds*who 
cim never see the evidence, thinks fit, in the fervour of his elo- 
quence, to say nhat blasphemies have hcefi Jaskioned by mis^\ 
f creants into Pyimersfor the education of children — to inoculate,^ 

^ with this pestilence, those helpless beings, while receiving the 

* first elements of knowledge ! ’ Now, is there any ono who 
reads this, without knowing the actual amount of the evidence 
by which it is supported, who would not imagine that it had 
been proved, that little books had actually been composed and 
printed, in which the elements of Atheism were set forth' in 
short words and large characters, and infidelity accommodated 
to the most tender cap||||ies, in the way of question and an^f 
?5wer, or by sliort apolog^ and fables ? And yet the only cvi*i 
der|«:e on which this rhetorical statement has to ‘rest, is that' 
which has just been abstracted from the ^ llesolutions " of the 
Justices and Grand Jury of Cheshire, 

With regard to the state of the North of England, and of 
the county of Northumberland especially, we do not know if 
any one item in this strange talc of terror, and of the panic to 
which it gave rise, was half so operative, for tlie short time that 
it lasted, as the inemomble statetpent of a Noble Lord who has 
the particular charge of that district, when he asserted, in bis 
place ipi Parliament, that be had positive information Mliut 

* lOOpOpO men Vfote jn arms against the Government, 

^ bctwe(^. the an4 the * This, it must be confess- 
ed, a truly aferniin^ cpmmunk : and the terror which 
If natptany eKcited waf ^ as not to be immediately allayed 
by die wnsblatoiy reflection, that the whole population of the 

alludeti to could not possibly afford any thing like that 
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number of men of a military a^e. The correctness of the state- 
ment, indeed, is no longer defended in any quarter ; und the ad- 
vocates of the noble person alluded to have been obliged to con- 
tend, that his words must have been mistaken ; and that, in his 
statement, he could only have alluded to the strength of the sup- 
posed conspirators all ovei' the coiiniry. That there must have 
been a mistake somewhere, we are very ready to allow ; — and also, 
that, if it existed on the part of that illustrious person, it must 
“have been an innocent and casual mistake. But it is matter of 
notoriety, that it was given as we have stated it, in all the news- 
papers of the day— and made the subject of many terrifying com- 
ments, for weeks together, in the Ministerial or Alarmist journals, 
by.meansof W'hich it contributed, mainly to increase the general 
alarm, and predisposed the public to sacrifice the safeguard of 
their liberties to their protection from dangers so great and so im- 
minent. It is most important however to remark, that not on- 
ly is tliere nothing whatever to warriuit or account for such a 
statement, in the evidence laid before Pai-liainent, but that tlic 
scanty documents with which we are there presented, as to the 
state of this part of the countiy, concur with the whole of the 
rest in proving, that the danger of actual violence was altoge- 
ther chimerical. 

There appears to have been a large meeting held on New- 
castle Moor on the 1 1th of October; — which is proved, from 
the letter of Lord Darlington, (p, 41), to have ‘ quietly dis- 
persed.’ On the i7th of that month, however, the worship 
ful Mayor of Newcastle, whose nerves appear to have been 
fomewhat shaken by an alarming riot among ihe keelmen, 
that had occurred in the interim at Shields, and in which his 
))ei*son seems to have been in some hazard, writes to Lord Sid- 
moiith, that ‘it is im|>o$sibIe to contemplate the meeting of 

* the 11th without awe — ^more especially, if my information is 
‘ correct, that 700 of them were prepared with arms {concealed) 
‘ to resist the civil power. Those men came from a village 

* about three miles from this town ; ami there is strong reason to 
‘ suspect that arms are manufactured there: they are chiefly 
‘ forgemen. I have given my information to the Magisti‘ates 
‘ of Durham^ it being within their jurisdiction. ’ (p, 43.) 

Now, this is the wh^e of the evidence as to the armaments and 
preparations for resistance in the counties^ pf Northumberland 
and Durham, And it is ivorth while^to one or two ob- 
servations upon it. In the frst me particulars or the 

general nature of the Mayor’s information, is nowhere given 5 
there are no examinations or depositions transmitted —and not 
even ah anonymous voucher pre^uoed for such extraordinary 
intelligence, "in the second pface^ 700 men &re said to have 
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come in arms from one village within three miles of Newcastle. 
We should like to know what village could have furnished such 
a contingent. If its whole population were Radicals, it must 
have contained at least 5 or 6000 inhabitants, to have sent out 
in one day such a number of men fit to bear arms. If the o- 
pinions of the people were at all divided, it must have contain- 
ed 8 or 10,000. In the fhir/i place, those arms, the existence 
of which neither A. B. nor X. Y. can be brought to speak tO;^/‘ 
were confessedly concealed ; and therefore could not be seen by 
any body, on the only occasion on which it is alleged that they 
were mustered ; it is certain they were neither used nor dis- 
played at the meeting. In the la^t place, though the letter of 
the Mayor substantially expresses nothing more than 
C 20 X, and bears that he had communieated all his informa- 
tions to the Magistrates of Durham, there is neither any infor- 
mation from those Magistrates, nor any traces of the result ^of , 
the inquiry which mu$t have been instituted on that informa- 
tion— although it appears to have been given immediately after 
the 11th of October, and the Parliamentary Papers are brought 
down to the 18th or 20th of November. It is impossible, there- ‘ 
fore, to doubt that the information turned out to be erroneous ; . 

and that the result of the inquiry was to ascertain, that the 
suspicions of the Mayor were groundless ; and that neither 
arms, nor armed men, had gone forth from this Viricanian vil- 
lage. There is some anonymous evidence as to a few pikes being 
made in Lancashire; and wc do not mean to deny, that there 
is ground to believe that a small number of such implements 
were provided in that district, after the fatal transactions at 
Manchester. But die direct evidence, such as it is, does not / 
prove the existence of a dozen ; and all the researches .that have ^ 
since been made, have not brought to light much more than 
that number. It is downright insanity to say, that the evidence 
before- Parliament affords the sli^test reason to believe, that 
there was any thing like ' a general arming going on amon|jst 
the disaffected, or any concert or preparation for a warlike in- 
surn^ion. 

A considerable portionnf the Papers relates to Scotland, where 
there can be no doubt that the distress was in some districts the ^ 
greatest, and where, as might naturally be expected, the discon- 
tent was the most marked, the more especially as these happened 
to be the most p^iilous towns in the country, and contained a 
\erf^ixmstdef%m(^ mimbei^o^ labourers, who, when the bad 
tim^ of cotrfse turned out of employment, in order 

to woHonen. The first Glasgow Meeting vras 

held the Slit of August; and by the Provosfs Report (p. 84*.) 

^ without any breach of the peace, or even disturbance. \ 
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The Magistrates judiciously made all suitable preparations, by 
swearing in special constables, and having military in readiness; 
but they did not interfere with the meeting ; and no evil conse- 
quence ensued from permitting it to go on unmolested. The 
next Meeting, of whicli the Fapers make any mention, took 
place at Paisley ; but it should seem that one had been held in 
the interval at Glasgow ; for the Provost, in the last (pioted de- 
spatch, states his apprehensions of anotiier much more nunicr- 
obs meeting to be held on the 26th of August. From this 
silence in the documents, we conclude that it passed oif as quiets 
ly the former. The Paisley Magistrates appear to have con- 
ducted themselves with the same prudence and exemplary mo- 
deration which distinguislied those of Cilasgow, excepting in the 
single particular of causing the flags to be seized ; which unfor- 
tunately produced resistance, and this ended in considerable 
rioting. During the outrageous proceedings of the mob, no- 
thing could exceed the temperate, conciliatory, and even kind 
demeanour, both of the Magistrates and Military. The Riot 
Act was read ; full warning of this was given ; the admirable 
precaatiou (which ought to be made a part of the law) was pur- 
sued, of posting up handbills among the mob, informing tnem 
that the proclamation had been made; and, after all, the mili- 
tary only acted, amidst the insults of the rabble, in such a way 
as to command general admiration. Several of the rioters were 
Uken, and are now under prosecution ; none were killed, nor 
even severely hurt ; and tlie quiet of Paisley, as well as Glasgow, 
was restored, after riotous proceedings for two days, resembling, 
'Wthc nature of the mischieti and in the description of its perpe- 
^trators, the riots that not unfreqiiently take place there without 
any kind of })olitical design, or any concert whatever. Similar 
mobbing h^ disturbed the publick peace a lew months beforct 
and led to no serious consequences. In a word, the conduct pur- 
sued by those truly worthy Magistrates forms a signal contrast to 
tlie ill-judged violence shown by their brethren elsewhere : In the 
one place the law was administered in mercy, and the sword un- 
sheathed reluctantly, by men who wisely, as well as humanely, 
felt that they had to deal with misguided children of a larger 
growth; in the other, an occasion of displaying power in all its 
harshness, seems to have been eagerly sought for, and even cre- 
ated, when it could not be found. Let the country contem- 
plate the opposite results produced in the two cases. 

The more general accounts giveu in the correspondence of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Glasgow, ajso deserve to be con- 
sidered. His Grace, in describing the irritation of his district, 
and the effects p§ the preirailing alarm in preventing persons 
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from uniting to aid the civil power, evidently ascribes the whole 
to distress, as its iiltimatc or producing cause. ‘ This part of 
the country (says that distinguished and justly respect^ per- 
son) is unfortunately surrounded by idle Irishmen, weavers 
and colliers^ who create a general uneasiness. * (p. 49.) ‘ I 
must repeat to your Lordship (he says in another Letter), 
that this neighbourhood continues in a state of extreme dis- 
tress ; ^ncrally in want of employment, and under a co^ 
siderable degree of agitation, all oi* which appear more like^ 
^ to increase than diminish. ’ {thid^ Lord Glasgow’s Letter is 
quite general: enters into various statements of the spirit of 
discontent prevailing ; and complains of the attempts made to 
pei*vcrt the minds of youth, without giving a single fact in sup- 
port of his assertion. He speaks the technical language of the 
alarmists, and, like the rest of his sect, avoids all discussion of 
particulars. He prefers, with Lord Grenville and Mr Plunket,^ 
lo stake the question upon ^ general notoriety. ’ 

We have now minutely gone through the whole evidence 
laid before Parliament ; and we venture todra^ from it one in- 
ference, without the least fear of contradiction,— that distress is 
at the bottom of the whole discontent ; that no deep-laid de- 
sign exists to destroy the Constitution, or war against the 
Law, or invade the property of the country; but that» as always 
happens in a popular Government, demagogues have availed 
themselves of the bad times to further thdr views, whether of 
political speculation, or of personal vanity ; and that these pro- 
ceedings may have here and there overstepped the bounds whu^ 
atw prescribed by law. Tlie history of these events remintlff* 
one forcibly of the insurrections jvnich broke out in Henry ^ 
VJlIth^s rdgn, upon occasion of the first attempt tq introduce 
ati Income Tax into this country. The masters were forced, 
by the difficulties it imposed on them, to throw men out of em- 
pto^ent; and the poor workmen in manv places rose up and 
took arms, not being quite sq, shortsighted as some of our de- 
magogues, who conceive such a tax to fall ^oliy on the rich, 
ana hold that the poor are noway conceitied in opposing it. 
The Government took precautions to quell the riots, ana 
fbree the tribute; and the prinripat scene of operatidn being m 
the eastern counties, tfae^ Buhes of Soifelk and Norfolk were 
sent thither with a fbrce to quell the iusuiguats ; with whom, 
when they began to reason^ dnd nsked who Waa tbrir lender or 
ii^mnn^ called Greeny ^stood fiwth and said, 
if it you, Sirs, our capiaih^s mme is Poverty, and his' 

' and * opmed plainly the causes of their 

^ impost, ^ and m grinding effects on their 
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‘ employer^, who could thus pay no wages. And after a while, * 
adds the Chronicler (HalL)^ * this tribute surceased througli the 
‘ land, and quiet was restored — for well it was seen that the 
‘ Commons could none pay^ ’ 

If any addition were wanting to the proofs which wc have 
given of the groundlessness of our late alarm, we assuredly 
»have it in tlie important fact, wholly overlooked by the support- 
eik of the new Bills, that the meetings, so much the object of 
^read, had in fact ceased all over the country before a single 
Bill was brought in. Previous to the 16th of August, we have 
seen how they were dwindling away both in numbca's and vio- 
lence ; — the events of that memoral)le day excited a general fer- 
ment, and revived the drooping spirit of popular assemblies ; 
and then this was continued and augmented by the constant ir- 
ritation kept up in the public mind by the unfortunate course of 
judicial proceedings, botli before the Magistrates, the CJrand 
Jury, and the Coroner, apparently amounting to a complete 
denial of justice; so that for a few weeks more numerous and 
violent meetings were everywhere held than had at any former 
time been known. But no fact is more certain than the ten- 
dency of all popular spirit to evaporate of itsoUj if unchecked 
by persecution ; and the difficulty of repeating public meeliiigs 
frequently wkhin a short period of time, where there is notliing 
done but debate, is well known to all who have ever engaged 
in such proceedings. Accordingly, the effects of the Manches- 
ter outrage, and of the subsequent course pui^ued by the Courts 
'‘jWTthe Country, by degrees subsided ; and even to discuss those 
interesting and fruitful topics, no new meetings were tisseinblod. 
The Jeadefs of the multitude tried in vain to renew their ex- 
ploits ; the spirit of the capital was found to have evaporated in 
a great procession; that of Manchester was under the control 
of a salutary caution, and the indisposition to witness another 
16th df August was manifest. The demagogues, both in town 
and counuy^ began to quarrel amon^ themselves, and to show 
some sense cf justice in copiously revUing one another, both by 
parole^ and in writing; vain attempts were made to assemble 
even rabble of Xtondon; and two Spafields meetings, lately 
the terror of ail tnen^ were held with hardly any auditors, to 
the laughter and pi^ and contempt of all the town; till at 
length whede having dwindled to nothing, the last account, 
tliat lived ih^tieireooUiection df t^ was the accusation 

brought agaifiet one rebel chief of emhcziAms four pounds tAir» 
ieim and thearrest of another, mr about the same 

being die tav^^ bilb of a civic enteilaimnent to comitm^ 
^the triumph o£ the popiikr cau!^ Stfange, that th^ 
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Alarmists should have been so little comforted by contemplating 
these proceedings — these manifest synii)toins of innate debility 
in the cause of the disaiFected^these demonstrative proofs tliat 
the machinations of such miserable creatures never could hurt 
the State — and that whatever ferment might have at one moment 
subsisted, had all yielded to tlie operation of the ordinary laws 
of tlie larKh But it was now said that the danger lay not in 
London. Here was a material change of doctrine ; for the whold 
maligtiity of its character in 1812 and 1817, had been made to 
depend upon the influence of the London chiefs, and the uni- 
versal ramifications into the country of a conspiracy, Ukc root 
of which was planted in the capital. But, then, all ferment in 
the country had also ceased ; no outrages were committed ; not 
a meeting of any sort had been held, or even annouiice<I for 
weeks before the Bills were brought into Parliament, and for 
two months before the new measures were in force. How could 
this l>e reconciled to the accounts so lavishly circulated, and so 
gi'eedily devoured, of the imminent dangers of our situation ? 
Surely every man must have been aware that the prospect of 
restraints upon publick meetings would necessarily have forced 
on the crisis, had any such risk really existed ; for those who 
really wished to meet, and those whose plan was to avail them- 
selves of meetings to work their miscliievous purposes, must 
equally have endeavoured to hold meetings while they were 
yet lawful ; Yet not a meeting was called while the new Bills 
were in progress. Of all thisth^erc is but one explanation. Tlie 
aeason of tumult, the lime for being afraid of such assemblies, 
had passed by ; and there never was any ground for the ularin 
whicn they had excited ; nor the shadow of a ground/or main- 
taining that the ancient constitutional law of the country, if 
steadily as well as equally administered, would not prove more 
than a match tor all the machinations of discontent. 

We have now seen two months more pass away in equal tran- 
quillity ; on which we shall only obseiwe, that a more vile piece 
of empiricism never was practised than their’s who now pre- 
tend to ascribe this quiet to their nostrums of last Session. 
The operation of the act i^estraining meetings, never could have 
checked the evil all at once, had its nature and Uia^itude been 
sueb asi those men described ^ for tlint measure left so many 
mentis of holding meetings of tlie most dangerous description, 
that it would imve been found wholly ihefibotuaj, had real dan- 
ger existed* ; example, alttheedngs in buildings, however 
num^udly> ; all proccssfons, if without emblems ; all 

district all meetings of whole towns and counties, 

provided discus^lion was not the object, Including a meeting ami 
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procession to bury Paine’s bones, though attended by 100,000 
persons-— all tliese were left as legal as before the new law was 

E assed. But, another most demonstrative proof that this law- 
ad no connexion whatever with the peace we have enjoyed 
Isince it passed, is the equally profound tranquillity enjoyed for 
an equal period of time before it was in operation at all. This 
, clear ix)int ought ever to be kept in view, in order to detect 
confound the political quacks who would palm their perni- 
jcious drugs upon us, as having effected cures which hua been 
^^completed by the regular practitioners long before their vile me- 
dicaments were compounded. 

And now we have had a proof, if possible more striking, of 
the truths which have been inculcated in these pages. Having 
shown at large, from reason and probability ; from analyzing the 
evidence ; from known facts ; and from subsequent events, that 
•the danger was imaginary ; vre have at length, to crown the 
wholes Stained an ample admission that the authors of the 
alarm themselves believe it to have been so. They have cliosen 
to dissolve the Parliament at the earliest day, instead of wait- 
ing for six months as the law allow'cd ; and have thus flung the 
country into all the bustle and confusion of a general election, 
and suspended * the law which they had a tew weeks before 
pretended to think necessary for preserving the country from 
revolution. ^Nothing can more clearly show their intimate per- 
suasion that all the plots and insurrections had no existence but 
iH.^the heated imaginations *of their adherents, or the false 
^mouths of their spies. Let them then make the only reparation 
y the country ought to accept at their hands, by restoring tliose 
Constitutional rights wdiich in an hour of delusion they w^ere 
suffered to abrogate. 

We conclude with one or two more general observations. 
The two distinguished persons whose Speeches are before us, 
and, with them, the great body of Ministerial Alarmists, agree 
in maintaining, that the present clamour for lleform, and its 
attendant spirit of discontent and disaffection, have been con- 
stantlv afoot in this country since the year 1793, or earlier, and 
have been uniformly gaining strength among us during that e- 
ventful period :-^ana the remedy they propose for this evil, is 
increased restraint on tire liberties of the people, and on tlie 
freedom of speaking, writing, mA complaining, wbidi they for- 

♦ The provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act are suspended 
from the Teste of the Writ^^^ene of U>e many mitigations introduced 
by the Whigs- • 
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nu rly cnjoyod- Now wo humbly conceive, that this veiy ac- 
I ‘ of the progress and state oF the malady affords a conclu-* 
sive pi f)oF that tkis Cannot be the remetly. 

li’ these thirty years had been years of relaxed aiithorit)' and 
popular encroachment— if the influence of the Crown had beeii 
all that time diminishing, and the democratic elements of the 
Constitution been proportionally multiplied and extended — if 
the Whigs had been all the while in office, and, in the wantoi^ 
ness of confirmed authority, had proscribed the principles of»< 
their opponents, and carried their own to unprecedented ex- 
cess, — there might have been some reason to ascribe these new' 
and progressive disorders of the commonwealth to this new and 
progves'^ive disturbance of its wholesome constitution ; and l(j 
expect that its harmony might be restored by measures of an 
opposite teiidcncyr— by strengthening the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and restraining the license of the people. But it is but* 
too notorious that our condition has been in all respects the very 
reverse of this. The thirty years during which this evil has 
lieen genortited and diffused, nave been years in which the pow- 
er and influence of the Crown, and the burdens of the peoi)le, 
have been increased to an extent not only unprecedented, but 
uniinagined iti any former period — in which the Constitution 
has been almost as often suspended as in oneratioi?, and more 
restraints laid on the exercise of popular rignts than for a whole 
preceding century. There have, in snort, been more coercive 
and restraining laws passed in that period — more strength acM- 
ed to the Crown, and more privileges, and more money take«,< 
from the pee^le, than any one before could have imagined pos- i 
sible. If these are the things that have been most manifestly pro- 
gressive during that period, and if discontent and impatience, and 
loud and angry clamours for reform have been progressive along 
with them, it really appears more natural to ascribe these last 
symptoms to the former as their causes, than to suggest that 
they , may be removed, by multiplying and adding force and ac- 
tivity to these causes. If there be any plausibility in the notion, 
that restraints and encroachments on our liberties are the caus- 
es of discontent, (and we cannot see any thing very extravagant 
in the Supposition)^ we cahn6t btit think it a strange way to ciir^ 
this dbcionteit, by increasing those- encroachhients, and muhi- 
piyihg If a system of coerciosi\^d severity be 

tbs tri!^ for ohr presSht distiMeiNi^ it* is^ rithef nnaccount- 
able that they should have-gmwn tqr under sucb a system, and 
should iieverAare^been it ivas adopted. The^diS* 

cipUne which* proposed' to cbrr^ect our errors, lias proved'^ 
insufficient to prevent them; and was no sooner rccUrred 
than they spread and multiplied in all directions. 
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Might it not be worth , whiles then, to try the obvious and 
naturd reihedy, of endeavouring to satisfy the discontented, in- 
stead of stifling their complaints, and punishing them for com- 
plaining ? — And would not a little Ueform of defects and abuses 
— and a little Retrenchment of expenditure — and a little confi- 
dence in the people^ be a suitable accompaniment to new pu- 
nishments for libels on the Government, or new restrictions on 


^•the right of petitioning? 

long-enduring and progressive discontent ever existed 
^ 4 vithout reasonable causes ; and it is mere drivelling to talk of a 
general and increasing disaffection of thirty years standing 
being produced by the seductions of wicked and designing 
men. There never was an instance of such a cotirsfe of com- 


plaining, where the main fault was, not in the Government ; 
and, though severe and repressive measures have always been 
resorted to, they have never failed to aggravate the evil, and to 
1*00011 on the heads of those by whom they were employed* — 
Such a period of dissatisfaction existed almost the whole time 
from the Restoration to the Revolution ; and it was then treated 
very much as Lord Grenville is for treating the fit that is now up- 
on us: But did the condemnation of Russell and Sydney — the 


persecutions of the Cabal— the severities of Jeffries, or the still 
more brutal and unremitting oppressions of the Scottish Go- 
vernment, eradicate the evil, — or aggravate and force it on to a 
most hazardous, though glorious consummation ? We have had 
one fortunate Revolution ; but we want no more. It is an ex- 
jrtriment far too full of peril to be steadily contemplated by any 
who truly loves his country. But the guilt of bringing on 
\such a crisis always rests on the Government which is over- 
Ihrown ; And that guilt uniformly consists in obstinately resist- 
ing those moderate and reasonable reforms which the long con- 
tinued and progressive discontent of the people have shown to 
be necessary— and obstinately maintaining those abuses, without 
which it is e:bsoiutely impossible that any such discontent should 
have cxhtiad; ** 


* Since the ptiblioltion of our last Number, there has a. pamphlet 
appeared in defence oC one of the: two unfortunate clergymen who 
got into so serious ^a, smpe, from tHeir zeid upon the Manchester 
question. We then ftlt oi^rseiyes eompeiled ib i^xpose the great, but 
not inexcuseablc ijporbn^e of gentl|?^nctt r and one of them, 

Dr PbOlpptts; iipi knoynng it ; aelfps^ he :bad enough, has, in 

an evil hpur, to the ^hfr^o, might be expected, 

go| atiU diceper into .jthe mire# shoU cerifInJy not think of fol- 
tonng this unhappy lOith thry^ugh his new set alldeli- 

VOl. XXXIII. KO* 65. \ p 
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Grec et en Franqais^^ Tmduction de 1/ Abbi^ Auger, de 1^ A- 
caclemie des Inscriptio&f, et Bellea Lettres de Paris. Nou-* 
velle Edition, Revue et eorrigfic par J. Planche, Profes- 
seur dc. Khetoricj^ue an College Royal de Bourbon. Paris^ 
Apnee, 

any ostentation of profound reflection or philoscF 
phical reinarlk — wWi few attempts at generalization — ?. 
without’ the glare and attraction prominent ornaments— witb 
extremely few,, and those not very successful, instances of the 
tender and jaQthetLC*^with a considerable degree of coarseuess, 
2 ind what we should call vulgarity, particularly in his great 
oration — and,, absolutely, without any pretension to wit or hu* 
xnpur, to have acquired the reputation of the Greatest Orator 


vered with the peesumptiou which is called pedantry and arrogance*, 
when accompanied with learning ; but which is truly laughable when 
bottomed in sheer ignorance and conceit. One sample may suffice. 
He persists in sajiag* that the offence of conspiring to levy war 
witiun tl)c refill, is a Misdemeanpur ; and cites Judge Foster, with 
an air of consummate self-satisfaction, to thow that it is so. He 
proceeds, m a truly edifying manner, to exult over us, — as if he 
must be right, and wc wrong,, because he has that great authority 
on his side. Never was tliere a happier illustration of the maxim* 
that a little learning i$ a dangerous thing: and never did hapj,e?8 
author labour more effectually to iHustrate examples the remark^ 
of Ids critic. We had blamed him for interd^ing in legal disputesr 
wherU he must needs be ill-informed ; he gives us a new and strik*/ 
hng proof how full of risk such an interference i^ tb the hallf- learn- 
ed. In Judge Foster's time, the offence in question only a 
Misdetneamoor ; but in 1795 it was made High Treason by .a Statute 
he feree at the- time in question. So mudi for tl)ts Sevetend^atro- 
▼eesialist.. ■ 


As for Mr Dgvisoo, he has bad the j^d sense to where he 
was: But we truly regret to hear of fJbadv[sed.eg^^ of 
writing, down Uie Radic#, by fditb^jg aPeripeb^ the 


Englishmans Advi^^^ ^ ' ll^n.Sj^Qie 


Mr f Fpietid ’ 

wiHdi^ MMt«r <•«Aa<\nMCk IiIpa .irtifmaM virn/t jnnil am i*a ArAAb-l.. 
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'whom the world has ever produced, is a peculiarity which belongs 
to the character of Demosthenes. In no other instance, in the 
Whide range and cilPcIe of the Fine Arts, is tlie same ascendency 
admitted with the same degree of unanimity. * Of the tliree 
Poets, * for instihce, ‘ in three distant ages born, ’ what critic 
has ever pretended, with any Success at leasts to class and place 
them in their due rank and order of merit? Is it not notorious^ 

; that, with one reader, the vigour and freshness of the father oi 
'poetiyha^e superior charms) with another, the delicacy of taste 
passien preeminent in the Roman poet ; and, with a third, 
learned eopiousnesa our own countryman ? Not to men- 
tion the ponssans of D&nte, of Tasso, ana of Ariosto, who se- 
vendly contest,' ror these distinguish^ Italians, the point of pre- 
cedence>with the threC, most usually admitted, Princ^ of Epic 
Poetry. To the Tra^^ians of antiquity, the same observation 
applies. ' 'Fhe gorgeous declamation of jBschylus, the passionate 
'eloquence of Euripides, and the measured stateliness of Sopho- 
cles, attract to each their several admirers and advocates, witli- 
out being able to procure an admitted superiority. The same 
thing may be said of the Gh-eek and Roman, ami (if there be 
any who do not shrink from the comparison) of the modern 
Historians also. Nobody affects to say which is the best . — To 
take one instance more.— ^In a case, in which, Umongst eveiy 
description of readers in this kingdom, learned and unlearneo, 
^ere is a more perfect (and we doubt not, in the main, just} 
fereement, than upon any other subject of criticism whatever,— 
mean the almost unjjyteisally prevalent opinion of the unri>t 
vailed excellence oS oiir own Shakespeare — is not this veiy 
. preference of the Poet of Nature considered, by our refined ana 
fastidious neif^tbrnirs, whose Capital, our EWtor and Translator 
'M. Planch^ Srith. no apparent doubt of its being universally 
acqiussced in, modestly terms Um Athens of modem £ur<q>e, 
as a^oeeiaive proof of the remains of barbarisin,— the * vesti^ 
niHs* Rtnonj^ us? To Demosthenes alon^ in that factuty 
which iBAcofuBion to the whole ^cies, and one of its highest 
distindka^ aOd in sHiicb all mankii^ must have been, in some 
degree^ iiis emt^ietiibers, is the' palm, conceded by (nearly) the 
unanimous eonsent m imdent and modem times. 

It is not our rnte^edon m do Uioi^ tiom tindte extracts spar-* 
ihgly frcmitlie miiby things hhv^e; he^'.lN&itdB upon this 
siii^tl'.'b^t ire4^'t^ceson»e.<^^ 'The 

opipbti deli'^ei^ #hi^' . bei« impUcidy 

followed # Elf^ence, 

Its By no. other writer, not 
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merely has a more decisive judi^eht been pronounced in favour 
of Demosthenes, but by none, are the peculiar qualities and dis- 
tinguishing^ properties of hil style more vigorously and happily, 
though briefly, portrayed, than by this most acute and inge- 
nious Critic, After remarking that his manner is more chaste 
and austere, than. that of Cicero, he proceeds thus — ‘ Could it 
be copied, its success would be infallible over a modern as- 
sembly. It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the sense : 
It is vehement reasoning without miy appearance of ar,t: It 
IS disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued- 
stream of amumentt And, of' all human productions, the 
Orations of Demosthenes pr esent to us the mpdcls which ap- 
proach the nearest to perfection, V How well this agrees with 
th6 iitstimonials: of antiquity, we shall see hereafter ; for the pre- 
sent shMl only remark, that this commendation of Demos- 
thenes is In a style of decision, and even of animation, very dif- 
ferent from the balancing and cautious system habitually adopt- ' 
ed by our reserved and dispassionate countryman. It is mani- 
fest* he must havQ felt very strongly, before he would have ex- 
pressed himselt so warmly. 

Longinus is, obviously, a writer for ^ed. The different au- 
thors, who are the sut^ects of his criticism, are, in truth, little 
more than instrunifents for forwarding his principal purpose, 
which is to let his readers sec what he himself can do in the 
sublime. In his often quoted, and, we suppose we must ad^ 
celebrated description of the Greek and Roman orators, for 
instance, in which he is pleased to coippai-e the one to a ihuiik 
derbolt, and the other to a conflagration, — ^what precise idea of 
thefr particular qualities can be collected— what distinct or in- 
dividual picture pf the lea<ling features and characteristics of 
those great masters is prespited to the mind ? Apart from the 
principal purpose of snowing off, we believe he might as use- 
fully have compared them to Frost and Snow. This writer, 
however, in his gene^l criticism upon Demosthenes, after hav- 
ing contrasted him. with Hyperides, and, apparently, intimated 
a pretty strong opinion in favour of the latter, (as to the cor- 
of which opinion we huyc no direct means of judging, 
but as Cicero is against him, we, dm^bt not Jhe is wrong), con- 
cludes with the following labouiped apd remarkable passage. 

{Anglice, ‘ 

iwai, ' (# 

T«f iewii SUm/ttvIk liw (S 
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iimv 1$ l«etn«» Ka^ZFon, 3m ISro^ 0 ?$ 

elvttfltti &ei PtKSf juei vsrf^ Sp S* i^et, KoIxjS^ci^St xm xaSup'tyyei Ixf 

0rar* Atmcq ^iflo^as*-~^xAt ^rrsf up % 4 xt^uvHif uvluvu^ut Id o^tfidlu 

3ipxt%, TJ dpIo^^TLftitewi^dts im?i>ii?i6t^ IxHvx iret^crtv. 

^ Forasmuch* however, as the beauties of thu one (Hjrperides) al- 
though numerous, are not great in their kind, — are the productions 
of a person of no excitement,-— are inefficient, and such as permit 
the hearer to remain unmoved, no one, for this reason, who reads 
Hyperides, is impassioned. But other (D.) having acquired qua- 
lities of the highest "order, and improved them to the highest pitch of 
perfection, — a tone of sublimity,— heart-felt passion, — a richness and 
copiousness of jstyle,— justness of conception, -^i:#pjdity, and, in ad- 
dition to these, — that which is his peculiar chajr^eristic, a force and 
power which none have ever approached ;-r> having, Isay, appro- 
priated to himself in abundance these, which ought rather to be 
deemed gifts vouchsafed to him from the Gods, than human qualities 
* and excellencies, he thereby always surpasses all competition : and, 
as a compensation for his defects, he strikes dovyn befbre him, as if 
with a thunderbolt, all orators of all times, and consumes them in 
his blaze. For it would be easier for a man to beholds witli un- 
dazzled eyes, the lightning flashing upon him, than to ieontemplate 
without emotion his successive and various passions/ 

Our readers will not fail to remark, (and therefore chiefly 
the quotation is made}— -we do not say what efforts the rhetori- 
cian makes,— but into what agonies and convulsions he throws 
^imseir to give, if possible, an adequate idea of-^wbat he seems 
fQ think, the more than human eiccelleiice of this Orator. 

^ Cicero, to whose admirable proficiency and transcendent 
powers we have done no more than justice upon former occa- 
sions, and whose testimony, upon a subject of this nature, is 
almost conclusive, never speaks of his great predecessor and 
prototype, except in terms of the most unbounded and unoi- 
feeted immiratioii. — ^ It is perfectly astqnishing, * says he, ‘ how 
much Demosthenes is apperio/ to all the Greciati orators. * — In 
Groecis oratoribus quidem admirabite est, quantum inter 
omnes unus excellat* ’ prai.-H.Upon another occasion, ho 
thus expresses himself; * Demosthenes you tnay* without dif- 
ficulty, pronbUnit^; |tp absolutely pmffect,: and deficient in no 
particular. ^PlanS autdem perfecinm, et cui nihil admbdfim 
desit, Demosthenem iacli^ PlPtb more c<mious, 

not Lysias more simpfe^ hot fini^ed^ nbt Hype- 

rides mdre\imutb^nqt]^tlm^^ Atfae- 

na$' ^uidemlp'sas Practieany/'^aiul 

' • pfc Cl. Oftrt'; '• " 'fbrat.^ 
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perficcre, — nos multa conar! ;~iU<iih posse, nOS vdle quocqn^ue 
ino^o Cai^.postulet, diOa«. ’ Upon one occasion, he j^irdes 
fhrth^, Btui dectar^, as' a r^On for his preference, * that De- 
mosth^es forhted himself upon a model of imaginary ex- 
cellence^ and not ‘df What had l^neli known' tO »Ut in any per- 
‘ ‘ !^e<»rdo!r me long^ Otimilms nnunvaiimferre D>emos<- 


son. 



apology 

His own onriasonisl^S^^-^^ that j^e'^is so severe a critic, and so 
didlc^t liiil |be plea^, aS not even to be satisfied by Demos- 
thenes hijstisilfi wbd,\^oi:^h he admits him *-to be abo\'e all 
conipetiljph! in mreiy s^ciM'df oratotyf^, did not, as it seems, 
always,^^ his earn so gmiedy end capacious were they, and 
alwi^l^^ig after w^edifi^ inimenae and infinite. * — * Tan- 
tdm iid^c^'^at dt^tra h^nmr^ nt usque e<V difficiles ac morod su* 
mus,' Ptnchhi noh satMociatipse Demosthenes; qui quanquam 
unus eminent tp j^ere dicendi^ tamen non sem^r in^let 
aures meas ; itd sudt ai)id<e et capaces, et semper aliquod im- 
mensurn hdfiifitumq, desiderent. * It seans then that this won- 
dm'fbl man^ by his uhweerfed diligence, -^his everlAfting appli- 
^tion to'bhe single o^ec^ — by constant reflexion and endless 
!the &hat^— in the ypiftim,— at 'Athens,— -at Tus-. 
hsid eble to; frame tp himsdf, wifli difficulty never- 
a i^j^ible e:sce|lence,:|i-un'^agihary perfecthm, — a beau 
peiTOnnandes etmfm,D^osihmies. — Just as 
ttodqgree ^.dignity or of Ibveltnesl'cah be,.&apposed to exist, 
bqyona whh^ ^ inay not be supposed to .reach ; (the Olym- 
pian Jttpitet. wies, Vi we. told, % sort of concentrated 
.i--WltheCoenVei^a|^intessiipiceofBeauiy);— ppes'in Oeo- 
hiepT,' po ptm^'hoVe^Vr feihiii^ .can. be assigns, beyond 
wpicH another htipy not be iusWmbd in the , van. and boundless 
feVimii of 'libsolute 


Hdnt^ius'of 
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®6Vw ‘t^’jlQeifiWsth^ 

af'ei^V'df wht^ he (a*' does! 
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tcro) i(hakes three kinds : which are usually called, ihe Austere, 
the Florid, and the Middle* Having discussed the general sub- 
let, he proceeds to examine, with much acuteness and saga- 
city, the respectke propeitles and merits of Lysias, Thucydi- 
des, Isocrates, and Plato. He then comes to Demosthenes, 
on whose account, he ohsen^i the preliminary observations 
and criliciama had bcen^ intrbauced, and begins his notice of 
him by the following {to us^ at least> we know not what M. 
Planche may think), i^ntransl^eable passage. 

Tftidmv 3li| lil9 ieihRixh Srti yttmfnfeivnv 

sg1i}Xi«»rw$ im ytnS-ctt 

-trn x^^tutln(6Sf jSn 

IS iTacpItfp y mvISp .cira o-vvvf «yvg, 

fuAp ht Am- 

firrdv*-T-i(irxx«y^»t|y, — 

cvfippspf — iitiXPt mS^iiuiy* itXp itxXXMTnfa-af IS 

ira^^ Vif TI(*fTWf is ifxTMt Dmv 

xfcpyili nrt ji 9a/f*00Vf mxmpps n*, 

xv^^awtpxs* itn im)iicvi 3r#iiMXi» )« h AxtoIh^cv 

dx«S«‘ i jaSxXfty 'Up % 0xsUfis\> *£v« An^c- 

, ^d'ha^ xi{iutf( i^«r> iT x0/i{ r' i{ xprahs funlcp 

4iu0k * ' - - 

* Demosthenes, then, finding the art of pahKc peaking in this 
statey-*<^so sftUfuUy improved, and. coRitng»'vAS he did, a^ men of 
^such exhelleoce, did not condeiMsend to ’hccooie an imitator of any 
^ 42 ne style or persi|^»-^onceiying tnwn^ all fo Jfo ha^-^artists and in- 
^ complete ; — ^but, selecdng from eW whatever was j 5 ie best and the 
most useful in each, he comhiged and, out of the many, made up a 
species of composition, — sublime, y^t simple, — redundant, yet con- 
cise, -^refin^, yet idiematilb, — declamatory, yet natural, — austere, 
yet lively, -^nervous, yet fiowing,*— soft, yet, pungent, — temperate, 
yet pa^nate, ^differing, in no respect, from Proteus, celebrated 
hy the noeth for to ^Oiue, w;ithoiit effort, every 

kind ef he w^aome Ood br Daemon who deceived 
tlie idiWi^htanfcii;^, or, as one wou’d rather guess, some gifted 
perfon, A^mpfished in Ae power of speech, by which he imposed 
upon the^ seii^ of .every hearer. Some such notion have 1 of the 
^oratory hf ind this deseriptioa I give of it, that it is 

composed of 

In imcHbef, apasmge (midarery beautiful 

<wie) f!0iti tl* Oirs^km 0f and i3^ one from 

dliat el XSti^p i^hidi incWes'tbe ede- 

bMra plodes std0 by mde* He then 

;|})receedsV|hi^M 

^ Dion* Hal. Vol. 2. p. 273. Oxford Edkum. Fol. 
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< There is surely m pne, who has even a mo^erate skill in com- 
position , and* is not determined to wrangle and ^spute, who must 
not readily admit, that the latter specimen as much exceeds the 
former, as the arms of warfare are superior to those whi^ are used 
in Shows and Spectacles, — as real figures to shadows, -^or, as the bo- 
dies of men trained up in air and exercise are to those which have 
been rocked and dandled in confieliment and luxury. * 

OwMis lri» «; 4v^ it /kmm utl^w A«vv$, 

^iSli tlrar rip xi^tp 

Ti?5 ctt^ hti>iXdrret '/Mv mtXm w»/i62rfv1n^iW, a>ii|5iW 

dfi h pj pemtg ISp o^iotg 

i/dif»dplafp^^ 


preference here given, our readers will observe, is over 
no Ies« a writer than the one, of whom it has been said, nhat 
if die Gods spoke Greek, which, if wdhad any faith in the Po- 
lytheism, of and^iuitjr, we should believe they did, — ^without 
doubt Jupiter would adopt: his style. Again, (and itjshallbe* 
our last extract), after saving, that when he reads Isocrates he 
feels himself in la and tranquil state, not unlike that 

which is indueeil hy ^oft music, heroes on thus. 

*^CfliCP li, KSuc»a% 

prpl^d^^ifri^ep cj ^ hifft i^lU^^cpSp, 

iXiev hptm. aswiila area 

fc^tllnp c0f^f»ir/pns t 

‘ ^ But when I take up one of the oralions of Demosthenes, I am 
wrought up to a pitch of enthus^sm, and an\ hurried backwards an.!*^ 
for^vards, and ai^me'One passion aftOr anotheFr-^djstra8ting,^a^; 
bouring, — fearitog,--i-d<^ising,— bating, ---now moved with compas-^ 
aion, how with gob — soknedmes with anger, and sometimes 
widi envy, -^Caking up, m successbn, every passion that sways the 
fauOian bre^» ’ , ‘ 

Wo cantiot ^ farther. 'Our readers will, at once, re- 
cognise in tlie dOsciiption wbicdi tl}h adtpirable writer, who 
is Worthy of beihg la^iCqmme^ on Demosthenes, gives of 
his own hurried and the yerjr iSfifects which 

Cicero, in his glowihg pahegjrric upon Eloquence^ ascribes to 
tllo: power of istpei^ch. Dionysus concludes by asking, at 
sucibi a distance of tix^§ from the trans|iiisjd0hs themselves, when all 
interimt h^ loitg ago subside, ^ Sd^h i iuarteUouS jinpressiQns 
am f:made Isy bare peruj^|i-r-Wh^ th^ 



^idievcontempbjchi^^ iatrahgers who 

his^CpuntljF^, 




m; 
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is admitted to have been foremost, if po5JsIblc, amidst his nu- 
merous and transcendent qualificatsons ? ^ What, ’ said iEs- 

chines to the Rhodians, applauding the recital the speech 
which caused his banishment, — * What if you had heard the 
monster himself? * T/ u avrS rS xK^Koale / 

After perusing these testimonials, to which addition might be 
made at pleasure, from persons of the highest authoritj’', — them- 
selves at ^ce judges and masters of composition, if such ever 
existed, , t® .first question which suggests itself is, — wlierc arc 
discoverable these astonishing properties,— these dispensations 
of the Divinity? — In what part of the Speech does the thunder- 
bolt reside? By what peculiar arrangement — by what labori- 
ous and artificial structure — by what display of ornament, has 
the Orator contrived to attract such unbounded and passionate 
commendation?— To which our classical readers are aware that 
we must answer, that these praises have been bestowed upon 
compositions remarkable for simplicity, in the whole of which, 
we will venture to say, not one single ornament (for its own 
sake) is to be found; in which there are no splendid patches; 
where a vulgar appetite for tropes, figures^fend metaphors (no 
matter how introduced) must remain unsatisfied; — where, though 
the composition is so highly wrought, that one of the critics, to 
whom we have rcfeiTed, bestows a vvhoie page upon a sentence 
of a dozen words, to show the delicacy of its structure, and the 
^sorder which would ensue upon the slightest alteration or 
iffansposition of any of its parts, yet would no one suppose that 
'*8 llie mind of Demosthenes was lever present more than one 
:tidea, — his subject, and nothing but his subject. Not that we 
would be supposed as, flying in the face of such a body of criti- 
cism : — We perfectly agree with it, and are aware that, when 
apparently unaflormki, he is adorned the most ; but we notice 
this general , abstemiousness observable in the manner of Dc- 
mosthen^, peculiar to bis character, but, in spme 

degree, a$ jt^st^iRtiye of his powers. The less imposing and at- 
tractive he is iipoii.a: superficial observation, the more of sub- 
stance must be to justify auch’ commencUtioiis from such 
judges. that this v^our, — this tension, — this subli- 
mity, of u4)icl\ much, is not fliscoverable in detached 

parts,— iip striking , brilliant passa^ the effect of the 

whole. ISpirijfe Bupiflity, winch are so justly 

cdebrgteflf alia in the perwiiatbt his. Orations, we as- 


Demosthenem feruntei, qui qusesivisset quid primum essei in 
4 icendo,- 7 -actionem,>«.^quid secimdum>i:idem>^^t idem .tertiiun rajiir 
ppndi^se. * Cic. de CU Orat* 
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furedly perceive and fee), are die ^nVudiieh dwella in no par** 
ticular part, but which pervades and vivifies ^ whole Mass. 

Spiritut intus ofif , tciamque infuta per ertiu \ 

Mena agUat moimt et mt^o te corpore mueef. An. 6. 

To judge fiiirlj, we must take the whole piece. The * ex pede 
Hercnitoi *->-if ever an admissible rule of criticism in the case 
to which it is applied, which we much dout^ assuredly fur- 
nishes no means of ju^Ing of the emits of l>^Oat||iHie$. An. < ' 
attempt to give the ef^ of any mration by a seleition, or the/.- 
mmit of the whole by splendid passages, would be as hqpeless • 
a^ to produce an adequate idea of. the bounding elasticity,— the 
matchless wmmetry and etherud attitude of the midre dqxdlo, 
by die production of a finger or an ear. 

Some of the smaller Orations of Demosthenes, — and those too, 
which have contributed i^t a little to his reputation (the Philip- 
pics we mean), might bti selected, in which not one ornament .. 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) or figure of speech is dis- 
coverable. A cetWn studied temperance and downright home- 
liness of mtuiner, jmd a choice of matter illietmdng and enforc- 
ing his view of me subject, — and never above it« pervade the 
whole,— mixed up, indeed, with an earnestness, zem, force and 
passion, whidi account for their celebrity.w-Even in the Ora- 
tion for the Crown,— the most perfect,* undoiditedly, and com- 
prehending in it the excellencies of die rest^’^ dioH^n eveiy spe- 
cies of weapon in the oratorical mmoury is employed, — poet^’ 
description,— indignant ex^geradon, — inflammatory declan^ 
tion, and btdd apostrophe, yet is (here not an instance, we ^ 
venture id say, (and we appeal to those of .ourVeaders the most 
confidendy who have* studied him best), In which they appear 
*to be ostentatiously iniroduced, or in wMidi theV'aTe not sub-. 
mined by die sur^nding passa^ of'the:,$pee(^ v’^ey, in- 
deed, inore nearly resemble an occaskMtal and.aiC^ental in- 
^ammation of the fiv vid ahd electric torreitt wmi^ dte orator Is 
pouring m his hearers, diw foreign and adventitious, lights 
fmiiqdtt forward for ineme.ip(irp<^ dbupng and 
The sulflime apped to t^.lfiieief df die«|h«toe$rof Marathon 
and Fiatma, to whu^ we in 

order to bestow^ for the dtpusiadfo i^Otossaiy commens. 
.dadiHH (»rto compare it, ; as . we- ^vp se^ Qk^sim did, with 
of fafIman;cms^mn!ddll^'<^^n^<^^ idBil^etit ob- 

.'one-of 

ef 1ib.Fig^ 

' at ‘(hit Denioip^eiiaB deecptbra ^ 
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jcfdou^ and distrust winch rankled bet^'een the Athenians and 
Thebans before the battle of Cheronroa, the removal of w^ich 
formed one oT the most successful feats of his policy and elo- 
qu^ice, and will pursue his lofty appeals to national honour, 
and the deeds of their ancestors, .which called upon the Athe- 
nians, if necessary, rather to fall in a struggle for liberty and 
glory, than to* pursue inglorious security in obedience to Phi- 
lip; — those, we say, who follow up the preceding passages with 
Lany thing of an adequate spirit, will feel themselves, from the 
tone of excitement and elevation which surround it, upon a level 
with the sublimity of this most celebrated apostrojAe- Let this 
passage, then, have its reputation : We shall not attempt to add 
to it ; •but we call upon our readers, when they feel, by actual ex- 
periment, how little this part stands out from the rest, to reflect 
wliat must be the lone oi the surrounding parts to sustain what^ 
W* taken by itself, must be deemed such extravagance and ex- 
cess. 

In adverting to the apparently natural growth of ornament 
in the Orations of Demosthenes, and pointing it out as a proof 
of their excellence, we must not omit to notice bow different » 
the conduct of his antagonists and rivals in this particular.— 
JECschines, w'hose general good taste is undoubted, in the con^ 
eluding paragraph of his. Oration, after having dwelt upon the 
laws, the bredbh of which by CtesijThon formed the strength of 
» case (and nothing could be stronger), in the treatment of 
Jpiich subject he hati been, of course, plain and simple and di- 
^ uactic, by design, without any previous excitement to justify it, 
breaks out, all at once, into this exclamation.—^ I then (I call 
you/tb witness— ye Earth, and Sun, and Virtue, and Intellect^ 
and Eduq^tmn, by which we distinguish what is honourablejf 
havq, and gi^^ my help;— if adequately, and in a 

mahmr y^rtby of lihe violation of the laws,— as I wLsh^ ;— if 
imperfls<^^ ^^eit as I have been able.* — Ey# ftw *», m 
r«, ig 5 w 8 cc.— 

Who dws nert appeal to bodies and 

quflilities; his pai^eular subject, 

and hardly is a noere oratorical flourish ? Ac- 
cordingly, We flhd m Hia nejpky upon him^ 

rkiicttles ^is and tnisplaeed apostrophe, aixi charges 

iEsOfaines With es an 

aflkir ^ under lhat Mea, bawling and mouthing 

S r», geui. &c. liken tnr|^dy h^.--^T?he same 

p^aps with intnrh tttcWe frequently, to Cir 

jCbro’s style,'--^^; to passage iwliicli, though the admiiue 
ribn of schoolboys, are unquestionably the most faylty, and from 
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ivliich, if he had not redeemed hiipself by the great body of 
his Orations, lie would never have commanded the extraordi- 
nary admiration of more severe judges. In hi$:* Oration for 
Marcellus, in returning thanks to Cassar for sparing him^ and 
restoring him to his honours, he breaka out, — ‘ By heavens, the 
very walls of tliisii, Senate-house are impatient to express their 
gratitude to you, Caius Caesar, * &c. — * Parietes, mediusfidius 
C. Ctesar, ut mihi videtur, hujiis Curim gratias tibi agere ge$- 
tiunt, * 8tc. — In one of his Urations against Verres, we have .. 
the following animated, and tolerably sustained, but, neverthe- . 
less rhetorical and passage — ^ Should I paint tlie hor- 

rors of this scene,— not to Roman citizens, — not to the allies of our 
State, — not to those who have ever heard of the Roman name, — , 
not even to men, but to Brute-creaturcs ; or, to go further, should 
1 lift up my voice in the most desolate solitude, to the rocks 
and mountains, yet should I surely see those mute and inanimatey.1 
parts of nature moved with terror and indignation, at the re- 
cital of so enormous ah action. * Hume^s TransL — ‘ Quod si hsec 
non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquOs mnicos nostrie Civitati, 
non ad eos qui po^iili Romani nomen audissent; denique si 
non ad homines, verilm ad bestias; aut etiam, fU longins pro-- 
grediaVf si in aliqua desertissima solitudine ad saxa et ad scopu- 
los luec conquer! et deplorare veltem, tamcn omnia mut^ atque 
ihanima tantu et tarn indigna rerum atrociute coinmoverentur. ’ 
— We are aware, that there is all that com^sitiou can do^ 
carry this (ff; and there is excitement also— but the artist sl\Q^ 
himself top strongly. But who would have expected from ttie * 
second orator in the world, in the f^W posses^sion of his powers, 
in a passage of no irritation, a mere literary subject, r-^in praise 
ibf the poets, and his client one pf the number, the following 
puerile declamation Rocks and deserts answer to voice ; 
Ravage mopsters are arrested by their >n4 
Shall we,-r-lbrnied as we are by the to be 

moved by the power of s6ng ^ Saia re-* 

i^pondent; bestim smpe immanes t^nlu. fli^uiitur atque con- 
sistent i—nos* mstituti rebus pptimJ^^ Soeta^m voce hoh mo- 
ve^ur ?;WFiro® these; and^iintitimey^We p^^^ 
migHfe^seleeted, bptfcppii wbicb^, wrrepe^^^^^ r 

f ns^ .^P^ fprm a judgment of 4 i$ q^uite^ manifest, that 

l^^^^mp<:h''mbrevnp^ is much more 

®dch instances, 
we find the 

prpnqiinci]bg>entence, at a more ad- 
^arly and fahcifql, 
passageift of his own, from their very excess. 
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and because too far removed from the business and bosoms of 
men^N-minus apta; rebus ai^endis. 

The next question is,— How is the ascendency of Demosthe- 
nes to be accounted for ? — We are aware of the fearful extent 
of this inquiry, and must confine ourselves within certain li- 
mits. — The language, rich as it is, undoubtedly, and copious 
and powerful,-^xpressing the varieties of moods, and tenses, 
and cases By most artificial and elegant inflexions, without the aid 
of our usemi, but untunefiil monosyllables, — will, sh^ll, would, 
could, should, &C.' — with the delicacy of compound words, which 
frequently assign qualifications and degrees to expressions, whicli, 
with us, arc general and indefinite (to fear, to love, 8cc. meaiis 
any quantity of the sensation, and is, of itself indeterminate)— 
the peculiarity of the middle voice partaking of the active and 
passive nature ; — this language, we doubt not, is an ingredient 
in tlie case, but we tliink overrated, and too much relied upon 
tn considering this subject. 

The true solution of this phenomenon is tb be looked for, we 
believe, in the singidar * state and condition of Greece, and of 
Athens more particularly, — A Republic of independent nations, 
differing from each other in their particular habits and institu- 
tions, but united for purposes of general safety, — burning with 
the most anxious and jealous desire of surpassing each other; — 
brought into frequent contact and collision upon set and solemn 
casions of ftyigiou — of Games — of Spectacles; — ^nursed and 
fmpered into the most unbounded and bigotted nationality by 
^•achievements of their ancestors, — a nationality kept alive by 
Poetry, by Oratory,— rby Monuments and Inscriptions; — im- 
pressed with an unshaken belief (not very far removed from die* 
truth), that whatever was great and good and virtuous an^ 
splendid, cehtcred in, aud was confined to their own territory 
Sueh a people wore continually goaded and stimulated to exer- 
tion by the most intense rivalry and impatient thim for glory.— 
The very narrowness of tlleir limits, to which, in their fim per- 
suasion, tib accession of importance or of value would have been 
made, if the rest of the world had been added, by facilitating 
frequent intercourse, served only to condense ihe spirit.— The 
eager coittroversy for victory at their games, — ^the mtkiymd 
interest in the spectators, and the infinite applause whibb was 
showered down upon the vietd^ serve to illustrate the course 
and tendency of our rbiUiiTki^ of wj^ich wo purposely only give 
bur readers a taste, pursafo^^^ thhiU in all iheir details. 

Why do you not die^ Oiiigoraili * said a spectator at the 
Olympic Games to die fadieir of tWb victorious sons, — ^ Why 
do you not die,— for you ;lileeom;e a God?’—* Moriri 









Diagora, neque qpim in ctolnm ascaisnms es. ’ In d Hadon conw 
posed of sucn materials, and in snch a constant strifi: W ami* 
nence and superiority, die Athenians were^ unquestionably, the 
foremost in the race of fame, — and that too of literary ikihe. 
We forbear to notice other particulars, which are only, inciden-* 
tally, to our present purpose, and come at once to toe study of 
Oratory .—Not merely from what they have left us, which would 
jhstify an inference of their superiority in the art, bu't from the 
sfitreet testqpony of Demosthenes himsdf, given in the most un- 
suspicious; and nndesigning manner, it appears that such was 
OOhtemporaiy opinion respecting them. — When he spoke 
for the Crown, Greece came and listened to him. . This ascen- 
dency we must, of coarse, attribute not merely to the peculiar 
iqjtitade of this, most ingenious and lively people for making a 
fwoficiency, but to the vigour and earnestness of the pursuit. 
Eloquence' was the road to honours and distinction; and the 
competitors for them outstripped each other in proportion uf “ 
their acquirement ahd success. Now this we take to be the so- 
lution. * Honoe olit artes, ' says Cicero most truly, * pmnesqne 
incenduntur ad stiidia glorifi ; ' and the quanti^ of exertion is 
sure to be in proportion to the ardency of the loveof fame. And 
as in Greece, geuetaliy, and jsarticularly at Athens, the intensity 
of this glorious' passion was, tor the reasons we have generally al- 
luded to, greater we believe than it ever was in ai)y other coun- 
try, it wowd only be reasonable to expect, and accordingly wq 
are informed,^ that tlirre were greater exertions made in cullSL 
vating public 4>^king, than<tbere can have been anywhere else, 
— and tills accounts for excell^ce.— Our readers are aware, 
*^at Fielding hasjnwed saHsfactorV^^ in hU dry and humorous 
mannef, that i|A author will winte something better, for know- 
ing something of his subject; bnt we are persuaded that our 
i'l^ers rtill not require us to midce out; by regular deduction, 
that a man who employs his whole life in one pursuit, ia fik^ 
to another who applies only one-tenth part cA the tinm 
' to^it. ;; ; • .... 

. limits would allow us, we should obtain from entering 


Itfpt^lats nf the l^p and l^ours of Demo^ 

abounds in titjmi, and Hutoch more. We 
-ourselves fo tmt'-tdig^l; circuinsthjios; 'He could 
dl^iet^ profession, 

r;''ti'letfen stiefesin-the throats 

, this Blmpire. 

'woiM in the 'educated 

'lmil^.'inifhe''been 'fe^y'lhfect^ with' this impedi^ 

to eonqumr a defectrrnn* 
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pleasant in conversation, but, for any of the higher exertions of 
elocution, fatal ? Yet Demosthenes, wc are told, by some nieana 
or other (we wish we had an easier receipt than his, for the sake 
of tome of our near^t English neighbours) contrived, by perse* 
verance, to vanquidi the difficulty, and to articulate the stub- 
born guttural most plainly » * Exercitatione fecisse, wt plmis^ 
sime diceret ! * Cicero’s exertions were equal. His Life is be- 
lore us in his works ; and from them it appears, that he literally 
never said, or did, or tliought of any thing else but in what 

' manner to improve himself in oratory. The consequence has 
been, that if die world should last ten times as long as it has 
done ahead}', we believe he never will be surpassed in mere 
composition. 

\\Tien Demosthenes and Cicero concur expressly upon any 
subject connected with eloquence, he must be a bold mati 
\ who differs from them. Now the former, in his Oration for 
the Crown j in the only passage in which he speaks of his own 
talent, and the latter in his principal Treatise, declares, that 
the attdience forms tlie speaker. With reference to Demos- 
thenes, Cicero observes of the Athenians, * that their judgment 
‘ w'as always correct and genuine; so that an orator, wliocourt- 
• * ed their approbation, never durst venture to use a single un- 

* authorized or offensive expression. ’ — * Semper oratorum elo- 
quentim modqratrix fuit auditorum prudehtia. ’ And again, of 
the Athenians, in the same passage — * Semper fuit prudens sin- 

^ l^erumq. judicium, nihil ut possent nisi iucorniptum aiidire et 
^ etegans. Eorum religioni cum ^ervirct orator, nullum ver- 

* bum in^ens, nullum odiosum ponci'e audebat. ’ OraU 

After this, we will not stop to discuss the qualities of the A- 

thenian Mob^ |is contrasted with the British Senate, or incur 
the hazard of a Breach of Privilege, by any opinion we mifrht 
express;— but this at least is certain, that in one most essential 
{^articular affecting the very business of a speaker, Demosthenea 
fiad a manifest advantage, in possessing an audience perfectly 
open to persuasion. — Whatever may be thought of the wis* 
dom of such a government, it furnished materials most fit for 
eloquence to work upon. The people, themselves the Legisla*' 
tors, if convinced by what they beard, manifested their convic- 
tion by instant adoption.— The power of the orator was confess--* 
ed,— rtbe effbet iramodiate,-^Iu8 i^iumph complete.— Now, let us 
sec how the case is ip ihe Britii^ Hopse of .Commons, which, 
from the q)irit of ihqifrry amonjmt.our oot^tryme^^^ love 
of liberty, the parent and nurse ^ eloquence,-— their, informatibh, 
as well as from the freedom of debate, which has obtained th^fre 
for than a century— an^ above.dU, from the weighty and 




mtefesting subjects of discussion, must 
cipal theatre for oratory in [inodera diaes.^ . 
then, can any Member, judging from 
don, re^nably hope to produce that ejflfecd 
I'y considers so honourable ;uid so iibpel- 

* lere qu6 velit, unde auteni ydit, deducere ? ’ — ]Vfay.ppt the 
Division usually be predicted before the commencetmeht of the 
debate ?— -Are not the opinions of honourable Members secure* 
ly deposited in their heads, or in their pockets, or in some place 
of security into which Eloquence cannot penetrate ? — ris it not a 
foot, of obvious and indisputable notoriety, that die greatest speak- 
ers on both sides of the question (aud;th^ cannot both be ri^t) 
do frequently cxliibit their powers without obtaining a single 
conver^without procuring a single vote ? — And can the %ame ' 
animation,— the same energy, — and, in one word,* the same elo- 

a nence be expected, where there i^ no possible chance of pro- 
ncing (that which is the primary object — the obvious use— thef*^ 
legitimate end of all speaking) — conviction, > and conviction ma- 
nifeiit^ by the 9vert act of adopting or rejecting the measure 
which the orator reconmn^ends, or from which ?be dissuades? — 
If it be said that, as to the effect within doors, this may be true; 
The speaker may no doubt, in one sense, consider ^sdf, by a 
sort of reflex operation, as convincing the distant inhabitants of 
Cumberland or Cornwall.— But so may a writer composing in 
his, closet : And surely it cannot be said, (as assur^ly it has ne* 
vCTyet been supposeii), that such an obscure and remote antf% 
cip^ion of We know not wb^ success, can be compared to th«^* 
spirit-stirring effect — ^tlie electrical excitement of a. numerous, 
attentive, aiid, above all, a. convertible audience. 

In many respects, the Trial by Jury, as practised in this 
country, seems much better calculated to elicit smd encourage 
this admirable talent.* , Their integrity — ^their unpwtiality— 
their openness, approaithiug tofaciOty, to inuppession, are aU> 
st^ng excitein^ts ^ jexejpbon, and calctdated to lead to sue- 
c^s. ^e nature of the subjects, indeed, which come before 
^.generally incapable of orhamcqt, and devoid of Inter- 
*ttidy juf those who address diem, ---a study^ 
whmfa, Bhrlce i»ys (we. fcm^w.pot how truly) h doea> 

n;!^ to quicxen and iuv^^ato ^ iiiiderstanditigdian ad otliec 
together, is an e|^<^py ;txi. o^ composi- 

|;^n,gri!ma to<hril?e' ■bWjr»,)h«IP '^un* 

lil a^sw^ ^^iiiaiiii;, : ,^^ frhm the 

bW ; Lorn Erslunte, bo^^piej abd privalte, and sinee^ 
*yeg^ ld^,v|i5^',die s«||h5tof military 
’ h**' Brougham, whai; might bg expected if fub- 
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did i and, what h beyond comparison the highest of all possible 
stimulants, Jie saxv and felt that be was doing at the time. He tells- 
us so, or rather he told them so at the moment. Secure of this 
point, but not satisfied, and not permitting the advantage gained 
to be even a stage and resting-place in his lofty Career ; — animat- 
ed by success, and conscious of his strength, — in tlie midst of 
ujiiversal ii^flammation — of his audience and of himself, he pro- 
ceeded to deliver that victorious and triumphant passage, whicii 
(ontributed, doubtless, largely to the deliverance of his clienl, 
and will remain an everlasting monument of his own glory, 
whilst tlie name of England and its language shall endure. — 
‘ What* we can only add with iEschines, — ‘ what if we Imd 
heard him ? ’ 


Largo, however, and ample as have been our commendations 
of this celebrated oration, we cannot conclude (tliuugh at the ut- 
most verge of our limits) without observing that no vspeaker has 
approached so nearly, in general resemblance and iiiauner, tp 
Demosthenes, as Mr Fox. No politician, we believe, and few 
scholars, understood and admired the old master more perfectly. 
Many striking properties and qualities were the same in both. 
-—A certain sincerity and open-heartedness of manner, — an ap- 
parently entire and thorough conviction of being in the right, — 
an everlasting pursuit of^ and entire devotion to the subject, to 
the seeming neglect and forgetfulness of every thing else, — an 
abnipt tone of vehemence and indignation, — a steamast love of 
freedenn, and corresponding hatred of oppression in all its 
formsj; — a natural and idiomatic style, — vigour, argument, power 
~these were chai’acteristics ecjually of the Greex and English 
orator. Even in tlie details, m their hurried and hasty transi- 
tions, — in dieir use of pai’enthese^ to get, rid of minor topics as 
they proceed, and in ll^e general stinacture of sentences, it would 
not be dUficuIt to point out frequbeht sintiJarity, — But we~ must 
liave done.— rPps^^ibly, when Ja. Planchc sJiall have published 
Ins Translation of the Oration for the Crown (which we collect, 
frotn |iij^ Preface, Is ready^, we may restime the subject and 
it would be with the utihpst dlffi^ce, and 
Tiphout professing to^do pne-twentieth pgrt of what Planc^ 
to think he has performedi we my to giye opr 

{Inglisb spitpmen or^e;orah>jr''fii)^lK ;; 

. apd ra- 

apprpba- 
excitions have 




Uic-textfaithrii:||y‘a|id;^^ and be^ 
lieve htev certainly, does lif^ar to be given, wlth^{?iii 
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accuracy, from the best editions, and with minute attention to 
the printing. We have discovered no blunder; and the pinic- 
tuation, moreover, is made with some reterence to the sense, 
which, in many common ctlitions, is so far from being the case, 
that, if the stop.s were regarded, there would, frequently, be 
no making any thing of many passages. When we come the 
next pan of M. Planche’s execution, however, our praises must 
.‘■ top. We had to notice, in our last Number, that the French 
plume themselves, not a little, upon the science of Book-n^nk- 
ing ; and here we have it upon the most improved recipe. 
Tlircc‘ fourths of the first volume are consumed, before *we get 
to the tmrk^ We have Treatises on Oratory— (of which the 
world Avas full already) — Oratory in general, — Oratory in par- 
ticular, — Greek Oratory, — Latin Oratory, — (of course) French 
Oratory, — and how to acquire it, ‘ Moyens d'acqu6rir la veri- 
table Eloquence ; ’ — ‘ Portrait des Atheniens, ' — ^ Portrait dcs 
lloniains, ’ — (we don’t stop to inquire wherefore) — Tableau 
prf‘cis de Unite laGrecc; — Treatises on Laws, — Treatises on 
Customs, — Treatises on War — and God knows what not,— eacli, 
in itself^ too small to give the slightest useful information, but ca* 
})ablc, by their countless number, of filling up 369 mortal pages. 
Then we have again, Reflections on Translation in general, 
and Translation in particular, — ‘ Reflexions sur la IVaductiofi 
cn gvnn'al^ ’ and ^ Reflexions Sur la Traduction dcs Orateurs?** 
Ppoii the general subject, he has fallen, unwittingly, we must 
presume, into much the same course of remark as we adopted 
in our Review of a Translation of Cicero, Vol. 22. Some of 
the difficulties, which we there enumerated, are adverted to, 
not so much to show an apprehension of them, as a confident 
expectation .of mastering them. His acquaintance with the 
Greek he does not put his readeit to the trouble of finding out; 
He hdl, it seems also, an enlhusi^tic admiration of his author, 
and some opinion of himself — But the French !— the language 
ofmodeim Aikehs this he plates no small reliance.— 

Always is it equal to his purpose ; — never has it failed him.— 

• Aussi je declare, que A je ne pas rehdu ioutes les bjsatUh de mea 
otiginaux, il faiit Vimpliter a Fincapacite du TradacteuV, et non 
a la pabvretfi dje Je Jan^'ae.'’ — ^Then we that it is softy w-* 

gorousf precige^ fcarmo-^ 

nieuse, ^ (Pirefe that it p^te^ses * ctearnessi 

neatness, simplici-i* 

ty, ^poblenes|_, 'Softffes,''- '' and' ^ mM0m har-- 
mohy ; ’ ' for the discovery -'of 

M. Planche) resieikblance to tlio Greek !— ^ Ba 

iisant, ct, surfoiitl eh traduisant j^ai apcrcu nioi-rafime, entre 

Q2 
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♦ « 

Tun etTautre, une ressemblance qui m’a efowne?. ’ (p. 106)— And 
well it might ! 

Now, after noticing the sanguine expectations, not to say the 
confident tone of M. Plancbe, we will not assert that he has 
entirely failed in his undertaking, or that lie is not master of his 
orator’s language. But we must observe, that if the French 
approve of Demosthenes in the dress of M. Planche, they are 
satisfied vith something very different from Demosthenes him- 
self;— and that there are, either from inadvertence, or because his 
Own language did not siqiport him, (a supposition, we have seen, 
most zealously rejected by M. Planche), appearances whicli 
\Vould justify a suspicion that he is not quite at home in his au- 
thor. — He tWls us himself, that he gives a preference to his later 
exertions : And, accordingly, we took up the 9th Philippic^ with 
a view to a more minute examination ; and we have noted down 
no less than 20 passages, in which lliere is either a suppression of 
some part of the sentence, an interpolation of something foreign, 
or (what is vyorst of all) an absolute mistake and perversion ol* 
the meaning* — An instance of the latter, which occurs early in 
the oration, and in which he seems strikingly to have altered the 
sense, we cannot pass over. Demosthenes is observing that if 
their affairs had been in their then situation, and the Athenians 
had done their duty throughout, the case would have been hope- 
ftss. The chance of amendment consisted in their having done 
literally nothing. Then comes the sentence, which is quite in 
his manner, n il fdv IJJ? kmi life ifuhksis *««- 

3 * i — hi nrm&i etXX* hh 

xiftm&u (p, 148). • Which is thus translated* 

* Jusqu’a present, Philippe n’ a triomphi que de votre paresse ct dc 
votre negligence ; il n’ a triomphi* de la republique. ^ Vous n’avez 
pas vaincus, puisgm vous a’ avei: pas pime reculS d'un seul pas. ’ 

, The first part is nght enough ; but the conclusion %ittcrly 
perverts the meaning. Their fUen^r having given way me stq)^ 
obyipusly implies, that they had been at least keeping up a 
1 ( 0 ^ fight with Philip i whereas advantages are admitted^ 
fifjpp ^eir inattention, throughout and in the beginning of 
' itijC itself. The sense is manifestly this. — * As it is, 

« c<?nqnered ybur indolence and N^iigence, but 

hi^ \has' not^ conquered have not beeif 
^ fironi’ it'j^ybu' 

far had 

j^erl In the 
die Word a 

' Ath<lni|iLh negligence, and f tbi^wing 
aw^ forfttne, is omitted rftogemer, as is in the 
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i5ame sentence, though It has some meaning, p. 144. In p. 147* 
AfSs T^tuvlxt zroXtl^xi is -sunk into Pabus, and cwiS^eti jnot touched. 
In the same page, r^v^Sv text Ko>^aKm(pfixt is mistranslated ‘heureux 
dans VOS Assemblees. * In p. 167, S*o§«gJ 7 |tfcE 0 «, se‘parated, cut. 
off — trenched offivom each other, is feebly and imi)erfectly given 
by a long periphrasis. In 171, ^ hold hack,^ is not 

translated at all, and mzr6tiK6 rx tuv E}<?^ivuy Tsr^YfAxrx^ 

(same page) ‘ turned the affairs of the Greeks upside down, * 
— tops^nny is too coarse for the modem Atiic^ we presume, 
and passed by accordingly. — But we must have done; and can 
only take another instance, which M. Planche himself has se- 
lected as a specimen (and we surely must suppose it to be a 
vourable one) of his being able to give the form and spirit of 
the orimnal. He gives the passage, and a remarkable one it is, 
in his Preface ; and remarks, very properly, upon the failure ot 
Laharpe, who renders it in such a manner that he might as 
well have said, generally, * Here the orator said something 
‘ about going as Ambassador to Thcl>e.s. * It runs thus — 

* OvK HSTM fCjiv'lavrXf eptc Ji* vSi iy^x^^px ftsv, «» i:ar^i(r/3ivcrx3i' »Ss 

iv^ia-fitve-x hk twetffx ii xtfo tI?? Wvt***/, 

KXi i'ixK i/xxtHay vf^h X'SarXaij fig %§ 

T? »‘0A« XtvSvWS* ’ 

M. Plancho translates thus. ^ Je nc me content ai pas de propo- 
ser mon avis sans rediger Ic decrct, ni de rediger le decrct sans me 
charger de Tambassade, ni de me charger de i'ambassade sans per- 
suader les Thebans ; mais depuis le eommenceinent jusquhi la con- 
clusion de cette atfaire, Je Jis tout ce qui 'pouvnit en emurer le succes, 
et jc me livrai sans reserve a tous les perils dont la republique etait 
envifonnee. * And we have no difficulty in admitting, that this is 
well ; — si sfe omnia ! The beginning is given with great fide- 
lity and spirit, though ‘ mon avis * is hardly a translation of 
TxuTx; but, as if weary of well-doing, he flags at the end, — iw 
Tsrxvlxt is wholly omitted, and the essential and descriptive word 
hi^ix06v is let down to ^ je fis tout ce qiii pouvait en assurer Ic 
SLicces ; * and lastly, (though this is of less importance), Demos- 
tlienes does not say be gave himself up to the jkrih^ &c., but to 
his countrif — vfu*. We attempt the passage as follows, — but, 
it must l>e remembered, in homely Englis^h,— rwhich, of course, 
cannot v|p! with the modern Athc in * force, clearness, nobleness, 
harmoniL^ rad so forth^ _ 

‘ ^fbr otiii I propose' fo and not reduce them into the 

form of a decree ;~nor did I reduce them into the form of a Decree, 
and hot go as Aimbassador ; nor did 1 go as Ambassador, and not 


* Pref. p. 2. 
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convert * the Thebans , — ^but from the beginning, — throughout the 
whole, — to the very end, 1 went through, and gave niyseli’ up to You, 
without reserve, against the perils which surrounded the country. * 

We have given ^ through ’ twice, because in the original it is 
so, and we render ‘ against^ * which it must be, or ‘ as tOy^ 
or \/hr the i>ur]}o$€s of; ' for it cannot be * ’ as usually trans- 

lated. 

There is one consklcralion, it seems, which has induced M. 
Planche to bring forward his present work, which it is impos- 
sible to pass over without expressing some interest. The in- 
trcHluction of the Ileprcsentative System, and, in cousecpitnce, 
of a lancer slime of popular Influence in the Govei iUiicnt, are 
assigned by him as a reason for attempting to make his coun- 
trymen acquainted with these precious remains of Antiquity. 
Most heartily do we wish M. Planche success in this part of his 
undertaking; and that our volatile neighbours, by catcliing 
some portion of that spirit which blnzes oat iii every page ^ot 
these i nun ortal* works, may acquire and preserve a zealous and 
sleady attachment to genuine and practicable Freedom, which 
they have hitherto seen dimly and obscurely in long jierspec- 
t ve, and of the benetit of which they have begun, of late only, 

feel some effects. 


♦ We might have quoted this passage, when we w'ere noticing the ^ 
a(lv;untage of Demosthenes, in havhig convertible Audiences, lie ‘ 
cunsidcred this conversion of th^ Thebans as a great triumph. 
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VluT. I. TJie Life of the Rifilit Honourable JofS Phitpoi 
^ Curran^ late Master of the liolls in Ireland, By his Son, 
. William Henry Curran, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 2vols* 
pp. 970. London, 1819. 

^T^his is really a very good book; and not less instructive in 
its moral, and general scope, than curious and interest- 
ing in its details. It is a mixture of Biography and History- 
arid avoids the besetting sins of both species of composition— 
neither exalting the hero of the biography into an idol, nor de- 
forming the history of a most agitated period with any spirit of 
violence or exaggeration. It is written, on the contrary, as it 
appears to us, with singular impartiality and temper — and the 
style is not less remarkable tbr.'" t!»e sentiments : For though it 
is generally elegant ‘’rrl^irited, it is without any of those pecu- 
liarities winch the age, the parentage, and the country of the 
author, wouH lead us to expect: — And we may say, indeed, of 
the whole work, looking both to the matter and the manner, 
that it has no defects from which it could be gathered that it 
was WTitten either by a Young man — or an Irishman — or by 
theSoii of the person wdiose history it professes to record — thougli 
it has attractions which probably could not have existed under 
any other conditions. The distracting periods of Irish story are 
still almost too recent to be fairly delineated — and no Irishman, 
old enough to have taken a part in the transactions of 1780 or 
1798, could well be trusted as their historian — while no one but 
a native, and of the blood of some of the chief actors, could 
be sufficiently acquainted with their motives and Chatacters^ 
to communicate that life and interest to the details \^hich shine 
out in so many passages of the volumes before us. Tlie in- 
cidental light which they throw upon the national character, 
and state of society in Ireland, and the continual illusti^ations 
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they afford of their diversity from our own, is perhaps of more 
value than the particular facts from which it results ; and stamp 
upon the work the same peculiar attraction which we formerly 
ascribed to Mr Hardy’s life of Lord Charicmont. 

To qjuallfy this extraordinary praise, we must add, that the 
limits of the private and the public story arc not very well ob- 
served, nor the scale of the work very correctly regulated as to 
either; so that we have alternately too much and too little of 
both : — that the style is rather wordy and drfluse, and the ex- 
tracts and citations too copious; so that, on the whole, the 
book, like some others, would be improved by being reduced to . 
little more tlian half its present size — a circumstance which 
makes it only the more necessary that we should endeavour to 
make o iP«nageable abstract of it, for the use of less patientr 
readersf . \ 

Mr Curran’s parentage and early life are now of no {^eat 
consequence. He was bom, however, of respectable parerrts, 
and received a careful and regular education. He was a little 
wild at colWe but Ifeft it with the character of an excellent 
scholar, and was universally popular among his associates, not 
less for bis amiable temper than his inexhaustible vivacity. He 
w rote baddish verses at this time, and exercised himself in theo- 
logical discourses : for his first destination was for the Church, 
and he afterwards took to the Law, very much to his mother’s 
disappointment and mortification — who was never reconciled to 
the cnange — and used, even in the meridian of his fame, to la- 
ment wliat a mighty preacher hafl been lost to the world, — and 
to exclaim, that, but for his versatilitjS''Ab 9 might have died the 
mother of a Bishop ! It was better as it w£r*^Tniqaestionably 
he might have been a very great preacher ; but we^ doubt whe- 
ther he would have been a good parish priest, or even an ex- 
emplary bishop. 

Irish lawyers are obliged to keep their terms in London ; 
and, for the poorer part of them, it seems to be but a dull* 
and melancholy noviciate. Some of his early letters, with 
which we are here presented, give ratlier an amiable and in- 
teresting picture of young Curran’s feelings in this situation, 
separated at once from all liis youthful friends and admirers, 
and left without money or recommendation in the busy crowds 
of a colder and more venal people. During the three years he 
passed in the metropolis, he seems to have entered into no so- 
ciety, and never to have come in contact with a single distin- 

S jfihed individual. He saw Garrick on the stage, and Lord 
ansfieU on the bench ; and diis exhausts his list of illustrious 
men in London. His only associates seem to have been a few 
#f his countrymen, as poor and forlorn as bimiielf. Yet the life 
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thej^ lived seems to have been virtuous and honourable. They 
contracted no debts, a»id committed no excesses. Curran him- 
self rose early, and read diligently till dinner; and, in the even- 
ing he iis'ially went, as much for improvement as relaxation, to 
a sixpenny debating club. For a long time, however/' he was 
too nervous and liinid to act any other part than that of an au- 
ditor, and did not find even the germ of that singular udent 

1 which was afterwards improved to such a heigh. t, till it was 
struck out as it were by an accideiitiil collision in this obscure 
arena. He used often to give an account of this in after life 
^himself; and as the following seems to have been taken down 
by the author from his own lips, we gladly take the opportunity 
.of inserting it, both as the most authentic account^ fact, 
^aiul as a specimen of that colloquial pleasantry for which he is 
^her# so lavishly commended. 

* One day after dinner, an acquaintance, in speaking of his clo* 
quence, happened to observe that it must have been born with him. 
“ Indeed, my dear sir, ” replied Mr Curran, “ it was not ; it was 
born three and twenty years and some months after me ; and, if you 
arc satisfied to listen to a dull historian, you shall have the history 
of its nativity. 

When 1 was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little debating 
club — poor \pjohn, and Duhigg, and the rest of them ! they have 
all disappeared from the stage ; but my own busy hour will toon be 
fretted through, and then we may meet again behind the scenes. 
Poor fellows ! they are now ut rest ; but I still can see them, and the 
glow of honest bustle on thei r lopk s^^s they arranged their little plan 
of lionourable fmsx ciatioj^!*^f, as' /’ope would say, ‘ gave their little 
senate laws. the great questions in ethics and politics 
(there were iio gagging bills in tliose days) were to be discussed and 
irrevocably sailed. Upon thefiist night of our assembling, I qttend^ 
ed, my foolish heart tlirobbing with the anticipated honour of being 
styled ‘ the learned member that opened the debate, ’ or ‘ the very 
eloquent gentleman who has just sat down. ’ I stood up — ^the ques- 
tion was Catholic claims or the Slave trade, 1 protest I new forget 
which, but the difference, you know, was never very obviaus-*-«iy 
mind was stored with about a folio volume of matter, but I wanted a 
preface, and for want of a preface the volume was never published. 
I stood up, trembling through every fibre ; but remembering that in 
this 1 was but imitating Tulty, 1 took courage, and had actually pro- 
ceeded almost as far as ‘ Mr Chairman, ’ when, to mj astonishment 
and terror, I perceived that every eye was riveted upon me. There 
were only six or seven present, and the little room coUld not havo 
contained as many more ; yet was it, to my panic-struck imagination, 
as if 1 were the central object iu nature, and assembled millions were 
gazing Upon me in breathless expectation. \ became dismayed and. 
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dumb; my friends cried * hear him ! ’ but there was nothing to bear^ 
My hps, indeed, went tlirougli the pantomime of articulation, but I 
was like the unfortunate fiddler at the fair, wlio upon coming to strike 
up tlie solo that was to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy 
had maliciously soiiped hi» bow. So you see, sir, it was not born 
with me. However, though my friends, even Apjolm, the most san- 
guine of tlui>n, despaired of me, the cacocthes loqiiendi was not to be 
subdued without a struggle. 1 was for the present silenced, but I 
still attended our meetings with the most laudable regularity, and 
even ventured to acconiyiany the others to a more ambitious theatre, 
^ the Devih of Temple liar ; ’ where truly may I say, that many a 
time the Devil's own work wtis going forward. 

“ Such was my state, the popular throb just beginning to revisit 
my licart, when a long expected remittance arrived from Newmarket : 
Apjbhii dined with me that day, and when the leg of mutton, or ra- 
ther the bone, was removed, vve offered up the libation of an additional 
glass of punch for the health and length of days (and lieaven heard 
tlie prayer) of the kind motlier that had remembered the necessities^ 
of her absent child. In the evening we repaired to ‘ tlie Devils. ' 
One of them was upon his* legs; a fellow, of whom it was impossible 
to decide, whether he was most distinguislied by the fillh of his per- 
son, or by the flippancy of his tongue; just such another as Harry 
Flood would have called * tlie highly gifted gentleman with tlie dirty 
cravat and greasy pantaloons. ' I found this learned personage it> 
the act of calumniating dironology by tl>e most preposterous ana- 
chronisms. and (as I believe 1 sbcirtly after told him J traducing the 
illustrious dead by affecting a conlideniial intercourse with them, as. 
he would with some nobleman, U^ei^dear friend, behind his ba»ck, 
who, if present, would indignanuyTep^Hii^^ imputation of so insult- 
ing an intimacy. He descanted upon Dein8llli«l|jyil^ tlie glory of 
the Roman forum ; spoke of 'fully as tlie famous cote»^porary and 
rival of Cfcero ; and in the short space of one half houlC transported 
the straits of Marathon three several times to the ydains of Thermo- 
pylie. Thinking that I had a right to know something of these mat- 
ters, 1 looked at him with Surprise ; and wliether it was the money ii> 
my pocket, or my classical chivalry, or most probably tlie supple- 
siefital tumbler of punch, that gave my face a smirk of saucy confi- 
dence, when our eyes met there was something like wager of battle 
in mine; upon which the erudite gentleman instantly changed his in- 
vective aguinst antiquity into an invective against me, and concluded 
by a few words of friendly counsel (horrcsco refereni) to ‘ orator 
mum, ’ who he doubted not possessed wonderful talents for elo- 
quence, although he would recommend him to sliow it in future by 
some more popular method than^his silence. 1 follow'ed his advice^ 
and I believe not entirely without effect ; for ivlien, upon sitting down, 
I whispered luy friend, that I hoped he did not think my dirty anta- 
gonist had come * quite clean off? ’ ‘ On the contrary, my dear feU 
low', ' said he, « every one around me is declaring that it is the first 
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time they ever saw him so well dressed. ’ So, sir, you sc? that to 
try the bird, the spur must touch his blood. Yet, after all, if it had 
not been for the inspiration of the punch, 1 might have continued a 
mute to this hour ; so for the honour of the art, let us have another 
glass.” I. pp. 4-1 — 4?7- 

Now this ib certainly lively and good humoured ; but it is not, 
according to our notions, by any Jiicans the best stylo of wit, or 
of talk, that wc have met with. It is too smart, snappish, and 
theatrical — and much more like the practiced briskiicss of an 
actor of all work, or an itinerant lecturer on heads, than the 
' polite imd unol)trusive pleasantry of an agreeable companion. 
Wc suspect, indeed, from various passages in these volumes, 
lliat the Irish standard of good conversation is radically dilfer- 
^ cut from the English ; and that a tone of exhibition and effect 
is still tolcratol in that country, which could not be Jong cndiir- 
od in good society in this. A. great ])r()portion of the coilocjuial 
anecdotes in this work, confirm us in this belief — and nothing more 
than the encomium bestowed on Mr Curran’s own conversation, 
as abounding in ‘ those magical transitions from the most comic 
* turns of thauglit to the deepest pathos, ami for ever bringing 
‘ a tear into the eye before tlie smile w^as off* the lip. ’ In our 
more frigid and fastidious country, we really have no idea of a 
man talking paUietically in good company, — and still less of 
good compiuiy silting and crying to him. Nay, it is not even 
very consonant wiUi our notions, that a gentleman should be 
‘ most comical. ’ 

'As .to the taste and^ljyiii^^cJwg of Mr Curran’s oratory, we 
mtiy have occasion |i^»uy a word or two hereafter. — At present, 
it is onl3?\4)fR})rr to remark, that besides the public exercitations 
alluded ttr^dn the passage just quoted, he appears to have gone 
through tlic most jicrsevering and laborious processes of private 
study, with a view to its improvement — not only accustom- 
ing himself to debate imaginary cases alone with the most anxi- 
ous attention, but, ‘ reciting perpetually before a mirror,’ to 
acquire a graceful gesticulation, and studiously imitating tlie 
tone and manner of the most celebrated speakers. 'File au- 
thors from whom he chiefly borrowed the matter of these soli- 
tary declamations, were Junius and Lord Bolingbrokc — and the 
poet lie most passionately admired was Thomson. He also used 
to declaim occasionally from Milton — but, in his raaturer age, 
came to think less highly of that great poet. One of his fa- 
vourite exercises was the funeral oration of Ant('ny over the 
body ol‘ CiPsar, as it is given by Shakespeare ; the frequent re- 
citation of which he used to recommend to his young Irieiuls 
die Bar, to the latest period of his life. 
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He was called to the Bar in 1775, in his 25th year — having 
rather imprudently married two years before— and very soon 
attained to independence and distinction. There is a very cle- 
ver little disquisition introduced here by the author, on the very 
different, and almost opposite taste in eloquence which has pre- 
vailed at the Bar of England and Ireland respectively ; — the ona 
being in general cold and correct, unimpassioned and technical ; 
the other discursive, rhetorical, and embellished and encimibcrcd 
with flights of fancy and appeals to the passions. These pecu- 
liarities the author imputes chiefly to the difference in the na« 
tional character and general temperament of the two races, 
and to the unsubdued and unrectified prevalence of all that i^ 
characteristic of their country in those classes out of which llie 
Juries of Ireland are usinilly selected. He ascribes them also^ 
in part, to the circumstance of almost all tlie barristers of dis- 
tinguished ability having been introduced, very early in life, to the 
fierce and tumulliiary arena of tlie Irish House of Commons 
•—the Government being naturally desirous of recruiting their 
ranks with as many efficient combatants as possible from per- 
sons residing in the metropolis — and Opposition looking, of 
course, to* the same great seminary for the antagonists with 
whom they were to be confronted. We cannot say that either of 
these solutions is to us very satisfactory. There was heat enough 
certainly, and to spare, in the Irish Parliament; but the bar- 
risters who came there had generally kindled with their own (ire, 
before repairing to that fountain. They had ibripcd their man- 
ner, in short, and distinguishec^»lfi^.f"^®lve5 by tbeir ardour, be- 
fore the/ were invited to display it in tft»i: .>aj^pj[pb lY: — and it 
would be quite as plausible to refer the intemperate w*.'with of the 
Parliamentary debates to the infusion of luTt-hcndedT gladiators 
from the Bar, as to ascribe the general over-zeal of the profes- 
sion to the fever some nftf them might have caught in the Se- 
nate. In England, we believe, this effect has never been ob- 
served — and in Ireland it has outlived its supposed causes — the 
Bar of that country being still as rhetorical and iinpaasioned as 
ever, though its Legislature has long ceased to have<m existence. 
As to the effects of temperament and national character, wc 
confess we are still more sceptical — at least when considered as 
the main causes of the phenomenon in question. Professional 
peculiarities, in short, we are persuaded, are to be referred 
much more to tiie circumstances of the profession, than to the 
national character of those who exercise it ; and the more re- 
dundant eloquence of the Irish bar, is better explained, pro- 
bably, by the smaller quantity of business in their courts, than 
by the gi'eater vivacity of their fancy, or the wai’mth of tlieir 
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hearts. We In Scotland have also a forensic eloquence of our 
own — more speculative, disciirs»ive, and ambitious than that of 
Knpriand — but less poetical and passionate than that of Ireland ; 
and the peculiarity might be plausibly ascribed, licre also, to the 
imputed character of the nation, as distinguished for logical 
acuteness and intrepid questioning of authoiily, rnilirr than for 
richness of imagination, or promptitude ol' feeling. Wo do not 
mean to deny the existence or the operation of these — but 

we think the effect is produced c/iufs/ by others of a ir.ore >’fdgnr 
description. The small lunriber of Courts and Judges in Eng- 
land — compared to its great wealth, population, and business — 
has made brevity and despatch not only important but indis- 
pensable qualifications in an advocate in great |)ractice, — since it 
would be physically impossible either for him or for the Courts 
to get through their business without them. All mere orna- 
mental speaking, therefore, is not only severely discountenanced, 
hut absolutely debarred ; and the most technical, direct and au- 
thoritative views of the case alone can be listened to. But 
judicial time, to use the language of Benlban^ is not of tlic 
same high value, either in Ireland or in Scoibnid ; and the 
pleaders of those countries have consequently given way to that 
universal love of long speaking, which can tficver be repressed 
by any thing but the absolute impossibility of indulging it— 
while their prolixity has taken a different character, not so much 
from the temperament of the speakers, as from the differeiice 
of the audiences they have generally had to address.— In Ire- 
land, the greater part ofiiibeTy'’i^iousiicss is bestowed on Juries 
— and th^r ye in ^.l&queiitlv. has been more popular. — ^\Vi|li 
«s in Scotland, the advocate has to speak chiefly to the Judges 
— and naturally endeavours, therefor^, to make that imjM'ession 
by subtlety, or compass of reasoning, which he would in vain 
attempt, cither by pathos, i)octry, or jpeutarity. — IVofessionai 
speakers, in short, we are persuaded^ 1^31 always speak as long 
as they can be listened to. — The quantity ol‘ fheir ^'UKjuence, 
^hereforc^ will depend on the time that can be afforded for its 
display — and its quality on the nature of tlte audieucc to which 
it is addressed. 

But though we cannot admit that the causes assigned l)y this 
4iuthor are the main or fundamental causes of the peculiarity of 
Irish oratory, we are far from denying that there is much in it 
of a national character, and indicating something extr«aordinary 
either in the temper of the people ,or m Ae state of society a* 
mong them. There is, in particular, a mucjii greater Irascibility, 
with its usual concomitants of coarseness and personaliQr, and a 
much moi^ Theatrical tone, or a taste for forced and exaggerat- 
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cd sentimcnls, than would be tolerated on this side of the chan- 
nel. Of the former attribute, the continual, and, we must say, 
most indecent altercations that are recorded in these volumes 
between the Bench and the Bar, are certainly the most fla- 
grant and offensive examples. In some cases the Judges were 
perhaps the aggi’essors — but the violence and indecorum is al- 
most wholly on the side of the Counsel ; and the excess and in- 
temperance of their replies genera lly goes far beyond anything 
for which an apology can be found in the provocation that had 
been given. A very striking instance occurs in an early part, 
of Mr Curran’s history, where he is said to have observed, 
upon an opinion delivered by Judge Robinson, ‘ that he had 
never met with the law as laid down by his Lordship in any 
book in his library ; ’ and, upon his Lordsliip rejoining, somc-i 
what scornful!}^, ‘ that he suspected his library was very small, * 
the offended barrister, in allusion to the known fact of tlie Judge 
having recently pui)lished some anopymous pamphlets, thought 
fit to reply, that * his library might be small, but he thanked heaven 
that, among his bboks, there were none oi' the wretched productions 
(of the frantic panipbleteers of the day. I find it more instructive, 
my lord, to study good works than to compose bad ones ; iny books 
may be few, but tlnj title-pages give me the writers* names — rny shelf 
is not disgraced by any of such rank absurdity that ibcir very authors 
are ashamed to own them. ’ (p. 122.) On another occasion, when 
he was proceeding in an argument with his characteristic im- 

E ctiiosity, the presiding Judge having called to the Sheriff* to 
e ready to take into cust«djfesjmvcnie who should distlirb 
the decorum of the Court, the s ensi at once ap- 
plying the notice lo himself, is rcportcci to navci 2)rokcn out 
into the following incredible apostrophe — ‘ Do, Mr plieriff, ’ re- 
plied Mr Curran, ‘ go and’get ready my dungeon ; prepare a bed of 
straw for me ; and upon that bed I shall to-night repose wath more 
tranquillity than I shoWd enjoy were 1 sitting upon that bench witli 
a consciousness that 1 disgraced it. ’ — Even his reply to Lord Clare, 
when internipteil by him in an argumciii before the Privy Coun- 
cil, seems to us much more petulant than severe. His Lord- 
ship, it seems, had admonished him that he was wandering from 
the question ; and Mr C, after some general observations, re- 
plied, ‘ 1 arn aware, niy lords, tliat truth is to be sought only by 
slow and painful progress : I know’ also that error is in its nature flip- 
pant and compendious ; it hops with airy and fastidious levity over 
proofs and arguments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
ponclusipn. ’ — To Lord Clare, however, Mr C. had every possible 
temptation to be intraclubte and impertinent. But even to his 
best friends, when placed on the seat of judgment, lie could not; 
jfjways forbear a similar petulance. Lord Avonmore was al? 
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ways most kind and indulgent to him — but was sometimes in thfc 
habit it seems of checking his wanderings, and sometimes of 
too impatiently anticipating his conclusions. Upon one of these 
occasions, and in the middle of a solemn argument, we arc call- 
ed on to admire the following piece of vulgar and farcical stu- 
pidity, as a specimen of Mr C/s most judicious pleasantry. — “ Per- 
haps, my Lord, 1 am straying ; but you must impute it to the ex- 
treme agitation of my mind. I have Just witnessed so dreadful a cir- 
cumstance, that iny imagination has not yet recovered from the 
shock. ” — His lordship was now all attention. — “ On my way to court, 
my lord, as I passed by one of the markets, I observed a butcher 
proceeding to slaughter a calf. Just as Ins hand was raised, a lovely 
little child approached him unperceived, and, terrible to relate — I 
still see the life blood gushing out — the poor child's bosom was under 
his hand, when he plunged his knife into — into '* “ Into the bo- 

som of the child ! ” cried out the judge, m ith much emotion — Into 
the nvclt of the caljy niy lord; but your lordsliip soinetinies antici- 
pates. ” 

But this is not quite fair. — There is no more such nonsense 
in the book — nor any other Iricisin so (ii>cre(lilal)lc to tl»e taste 
cither of its hero or its author, 'i'herc arc plenty of traits, 
however, that make one blush for the degradation, and shudder 
at the government ol’tltat magnificent country. — One of the most 
striking is supplied by an event in llie early part of Mr U.’s 
))r(jfe^sionarhistory, undone to which he is here said to have 
l)een indebte<l for his first ceh'brity. A nobleman of great weight 
nud influence in the country— we glatlly suppress his name, 
tli.’Ugh it is given in^'}K»*l)o()K— h-ul a mistress, whose brotlicr 
being a lor some ollence been sentenced to eccle- 

siastical j^nance — and the young w'oman solicited lier keeper 
to use his influence with the priest to (dnairi a remission. Ilis 
Li>nl‘ihij) went accordingly to the cabin of the aged pastor, who 
i-anie bareheaded to the door with his missal in his hand ; and 
after hearing the application, rc*^pcctfully answered, that the 
sentence having been imposed by the Bishop, could only be re- 
laxed by the same authority — and that he had no right or power 
to intei fere with it. 7"he noble mediator on this struck the old 
man ! and drove him with repeated blows from his presence. 
'I'he priest then brought his action of damages — but for a long 
time could find no advocate haixly enough to undertake his 
cause ; — and w hen young Curran at last made ofler of his ser- 
vict s, lit' was blamed and pitied by all his prudent friends for 
his riimanlic and Quixotic rashness. 77icse facts speak volumes 
as to the utter perversion of moral feeling that is produced 
by uiyust laws, and the habits to wdiich they give rise. No na- 
tion is so b:ave or so generous as the Irish, — a,nd yet an Irish 
poblernan could be guilty of the brutality of striking an aged 
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E riest, without derogating from his dlmitv or honour: — No 
oriy of nien could be more intrepid and gsHnit than the lead- 
ers of the Irish bar ; and yet it was thought too daring and 
presumptuous for any of them to assist the sufferer in obtain- 
ing redress for an outrage like this. In England, those thingtf 
arc inconceivable ; but the readers of Irish history are aware, 
that where the question was bctwi'cn Peer and Peasant — and 
still more when it wjas between ■ Protestant and Catholic — the 
barristers had cause for apureluaision. It vras but about forty 
years before, that upon a Catholic bringing an action for the,, 
recoveity of his condscated estate s, the Irish blouse of Com- 
mons publicly voted a resolution, ‘ that all barristers, solici- 
• tors, attorneys, and proctors who should be c(M!ccrncd for him, 

^ should be considered as (mblic enemies ! ’ This was in 1735* I 
In 1780, however, Mr C. found the service not quite so dan- 
gerous; and by great ehxjuence and exertion ext-rted a reluc-. 
tant verdict, and SO guineas of d from a Protestant Jury. 

The sequel of the affair was not less cJiaracteristic. In the first 

E lace, it involved* the advocate in a duel with a waincss whom 
e had rather outrageously abused — and, in the next plate, it 
was thought sufficient to justify a public notiri'‘iiti()n to him, oil 
the part of the noble defendant, that !ii^ au**a(ity should be 
punished by excluding him from ail professicNial emplounent 
wherever his influence could extend. The insolence of such a 
communication mijght well have wtirranted a warlike reply. Hut 
Mr C. expressed his contempt in a gayer and not loss effectual 
manner. Pretending to misuiTHWfRliiimm tenor of the message, 
he answered aloud, in the hearing iif m] j . V My gooil 

* sir, you may tell his lordship, that it is in vain foyhini to be 
• proposing terms of accommodation ; for after what has happen- 
* ed, I protest I think, while I live, I shall never hold a brief for 
* him or one pf his family. ’ Tlie threat, indeed, proved as im- 
potent as it was pitiful ; for the spirit and talent which the young 
counsellor had displayed through the whole scene, not only 
brought him into unbounded popularity with the lower orders, 
but instantly raised him to a distinguisned place in the ranks of 
his profession. 

In 1783 Mr C. got a silk gown, and was brought into Par- 
liament ; {md here properly commences the Political part of the 
work* Nothing can be so deplorable as the history of Ireland 
up to this epoch — except perhaps a part of its history since. 
But nothing can at the same time be more pregnant with warn- 
ing and instruction, both as to the utter hopelessness of repress- 
ing Discontent by Severity, and as to the inefficacy of Parlia- 
ments that do not really represent the sense and the interests of 
jihe people. Ireland was governed for centuries by a native Par- 
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Jiament— but it was so constituted as to have no sympathy with 
the body of the population ; and her worst corruptions and op- 
pressions were those that originated in its bosom. Her rulers, 
too, have at all times been in possession of an overwhelming 
force, by which to overbear and repress every appearance ol‘ re- 
sistance; and they have used it without measure or mercy — but 
with the most lamentable success. The great modern specifics 
for preserving tranquillity — coercion, intimidation, and punish- 
ijnent — have been lavishly and relentlessly administered in Iro- 
,|aiid, from the earliest periods of her history down to the present 
day; and the result has been, not that she has been more tran- 
quil than the other parts of the empire, but that she lias been 
far more agitated. There has been no relaxation of the reins 
«f authority in that unhappy country — no vreak compliances 
with popular inclinations — no rash neglect of popular usurpa- 
tions. The Government has always been strong and jealous, 
and prompt and efficacious — and has never yet had to reproach 
itself with ill-timed lenity, or menaces not carried into execu- 
tion. Martial law, and military execution without the warrant 
of anj" law, have always been ready to combine their energies 
with those of coercive and disqualifying statutes and swee|)ing 
proscriptions; and spies and mlbrmers have been constantly 
•mployed and belieyed, to an extent elsewhere unheard of; and 
the consequence has been, not only that the country has been 
uniformly misgoverned and oppressed — that its trade and agri- 
culture have been incredibly depressed, so that its revenue lias 
always fallen short of the^teiaV't^pense of its government — but 
that it has^^b^n., without intermission, in a state of* the most 
frightful insecurity and disorder, or at least has passed, in a 
constant anil miserable alternation, from the gloomy despair of 
one defeated insurrection to the desperate contrivance of an- 
other. 

If these facts do not speak a loud memento to England— if 
they do not afford a practical answer to those who cry out a- 
gainst all reform, and think peace is only to be maintained by 
severity, we know nol where to find in history any lessons of 
aullioritv ; or in what circumstances to look for a nearer parallel 
to the policy that is now in question among ourselves. There 
is one other feature in the In^h story, the application of which 
we most earnestly deprecate— but which it is necessary to state, 
in order to show the nature of the hazards, and the measure of 
the humiliation with which such policy is sure to be attended. 
The only great improvement which tne Government received, 
yf As effected by an Armed Insurrection, — and wrung by force 
from the hands of those rulers by whose justice it would never 
hayo been yielded. 
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It is scarcely necessary to mention any of the earlier particulars 
of this wretched story. It was at the Revolution, that era of glory 
and freedom to England, that the humiliation of Ireland was 
consummated — ^her political independence openly invaded — her 
trade intentionally depressed — and four-fifths of her population 
disfranchised, and excluded from all public, and almost all pri- 
vate rights. ‘ The law, * it was publicly stated from the Bench, 
* did not presume a Papist to exist in the kingdom ; nor could 
‘ they breathe but by the sufferance of the Government. * The* 
House of Commons, of course, was a mere Committee of thr^ 
leaders of the Orange faction ; and, as if to make the mockery 
of representation more ridiculous, it was never dissolved ; and 
tlie members held their scats for their own lives, or for that 
the monarch. This enormity was not corrected till 1767, when, 
the octennial bill, limiting the endurance of Parliament to eight 
years, was introduced by the English minister, to the great in- 
dignation of the Perpetual Senate. But the effect of this was 
only to transfer the task of oppression from a domestic faction to 
the more pliant dependants of the English Cabinet, who conti- 
nued to domineer over Ireland as a conquered countiy, and with- 
out disguise to sacrifice her interests to their own. The American 
war however, at last brought on a crisis of suffering which in part 
operated its own cure. By that event, the linen trade with 
colonies, which was the great staple of Irish industry, was at 
once annihilated ; and the exportation of her provisions, the on- 
ly other branch of her commerce, was relentlessly interdicted by 
the English government, lesflR!)1pl i iii ii ^jmuld in this way be ob- 
tained by ihe revolted colonies. ThiisOTggarei^aml plunder- 
ed, Ireland was next denied the common benefit o^rotectioii ; 
and while the fleets of the enemy were cruizing round her shores, 
almost the whole of her army was transported to the Western 
hemisphere, and her ports antf cities left defenceless, to the mercy 
of the expected invaders. When, in this extremity, the city of 
Belfast, and the great adjoining district, applied for some means 
of defence, the answer they received from the Government was, 
that they would endeavour to send them ‘ half a troop of dis- 
^ mounted horse, and half a company ot' invalids ! ’ The citizens 
were driven, therefore, to arm tor their own protection ; and a 
corps of volunteers was speedily formed in every considerable place 
of the kingdom. The occupation was congenial to the martial 
cliaractcr of the people; and held out, for tne first time, a show 
of national power and independence to which they had long 
been strangers. The associations spread over all the country 
with incredible rapidity ; and, before the end of the year 
tliey had grown to a great army, of not less than 80,000 men. 
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The country, of course, was now entirely at their disposal ; and 
they soon began to feel the power wliieh they jiossessed, and re- 
solved not to separate till the independence of Ireland had been 
secured. The feeble and infatuated ministry, whose counsels 
had by this time lost America, and sown the seeds of inextin- 
guishable discontent at home, looked with helpless consternation 
at the giant spectre they had contributed to raise. They broke 
up, however, at last, in their own we^lknes5 and unpopuhirity ; 

1 and their successors handsomely conceded what it was no long- 
i-jr practicable to withhold — renounced the legislative pretensions 
of England, and recognised Ireland as a free nation, with a Ic- 
gilBlature independent and supreme. 

* This Revolution however, for such it clearly was, was more 
flattering to the national pride of Ireland, than beneficial to the 
body of her«people. The Legislature, though independent, was 
yet far from having any community of interest or of feeling with 
the nation at large. Lavish creations, and it is said even pur- 
chases and bargains, had filled the House of Lords with the 
devoted adherents of the English niinistry. Out of the 300 
members who composed the House of Commons, 220 sate for 
burghs, in almost all of which the Orange faction either domi- 
neered, or the Influence of some great proprietor was despotical ; 
yprhile by far the greater part of the remainder were devoted to 
*ihe same interest. Then, whatever virtue or independence might 
have belonged to a body so constituted, was assailed by a larger 
and more profuse dispensation of offices and pensions than has 
been knowm, even since,^ ^thc lister kingdom. The enormity 
of th^lrisji pension list has at all times been atopic of reproach 
to the generalGovernment; and Mr Curran himself stated openly, 
in the House of Commons, that he was ready to prove that up- 
wards of i 00 of his auditors held places or pensions from the 
Government. In such circumstances, it is not much to be won- 
dered at, that one of the first questions agitated iu the emanci- 
pated Parliament, shoiiUl have been that of Parliumentary Re- 
form — or that it should have been lost by a vast majority. Mr 
Curran first distinguished himself in that hopeless cause — and 
there first came into contact with an antagonist, whose hostility, 
neither generous nor placable, pursued him through the remain- 
der of their joint lives — the Attorney-General Fitzgibbon, after- 
wards Lord Clare. 

* During JMr Curran's first years at the bar they had been on terms 
of polite and even familiar intercourse ; but the dissimilarity of their 
public characters, the high aristocratic arrogance of the one, and the 
popular tenets of the other, soon separated them ; even their private 
tastes and habits w'ould have forbidden a lasting friendship. Lord 
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Clare despised literature, in which Mr Curran so delighted. The 
€Hic in private as in public disdained all the arts of winninsr ; he waa 
sullen or overbearing, and when he condescended to be jocular was 
generally offensive. The other was in all companies the reverse ; 
playful, communicative, and conciliating. Mr Curran never, like his 
more haughty rival, regulated his urbanity by the rank of his compa* 
iiions ; or, if he did, it w-as by a diametrically opposite rule ; the more 
humble the person, the more cautiously did he abstain from inflicting v 
pain. For all those lighter talents of wit and fancy which Mr Cur- j 
ran was incessantly and almost involuntarily displaying. Lord Clare i 
had a real or an affected contempt, and would fain persuade himseK^ 
that they were incompatible with those higher powers which he eon* 
fiidered could alone raise the possessor to an equality with himi^ ^ 
Mr Curran was perhaps equally hasty in underrating the abilities of ) 
Ills antagonist. Detesting his arbitrary principles, and disgusted with . 
his unpopular manners, he would see nothing in him but the petty 
despot, ascending to a bad eminence by obvious and unworthy me- 
thods, and therefore meriting his unqualihed liatred and invective/’ 

1. 196, 197. 

In 1785, thosQ conflicting principles broke out into personal 
hostility. Fltzgibbon called Curran ^ a puny babbler;’ and 
he retorted, by telling hiin tliat ^ his argument was more like 

♦ the paltry quibble of a lawyer than the reasoning of a states* 

^ man, and his language more like that of an jiitomey partial^ 

* than an Attorney Gtueral: ’ and then they went out, like' 

true Irish debaters, and finished the ilispute by firing a brace of 
pistols at each other — but left the field, unlike ItMi combatants, 
witli sentiments of unabated httttiliQt^ ^ * 

111 1786, Mr C. made one of his best Parligmentp.ry speeches 
on the Pension list ; of the spirit and somewhat eSCessive liveli- 
ness of which, the following may be taken as a specimen. 

‘ This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension 
list, embraces every link in the human, chain, every description of 
men, womehy and children, from the exalted excellence of a Hawke 
or a Hodney, to the debased situation of a lady who humbleth her- 
self that she may be exalted. But the lessons* it inculcates form its 
greatest perfection. It teacheth that sloth and vice may eat tlmt 
bread which virtue and honesty may starve for after they Iiove earned 
it? it teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that support which 
jthey are too proud to stoop and earn : it directs the mia^ of men to 
an entire reliance upon the ruling power of the State, who feeds the ra- 
vens of the royal twiary that cry continually for food: it leaches them 
to imitate those saints on the pension list that are like the Uties of the 
field, they toil not, jneither do they spin, and yet are arrayed like So* 
lomon in his. glory: vn fine, it teaches a lesson, which indeed they 
might have learned ft om Epictetus, that it is sometimes good not to 
be over virtuous ; it ahows, that, in proportion as our distresses in* 

2 
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crease, the munificence of the Crown increases also ; in proportion as 
our clothes are rent, the Royal mantle is extended over us. 

But notwithstanding the pension list, like charity, covers a mul • 
litude of sins, give me leave to consider it as coming home to the 
members of this house ; give me leave to say, that the Crown, in ex- 
tending its charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying a foundation 
for the independence of Parliament ; for hereafter, instead of orators 
, or patriots accounting for their conduct to such mean and unworthy 
persons as freeholders, tliey will learn to despise them, and look only to 
' i the first man in the state ; and they will by so doing have this sccu- 
^ rity for their independence, that while any man in the kingdom has 
i shilling they will not want one. ' 1. 204 — 206. 

'/In 1787, he paid a short visit to France, from which there 
me two or three letters of no great interest — the most remarkable 
^ thing in them being, that tliey take no notice of the political 
ferment that had by that time begun to sliow itself in that conn- 
, try. Soon after his return, he received a visit from a worthy 
clergyman of the name of Boyse, to whose kindness he had been 
indebted in his early youth — the opening of which strikes us as 
extremely characteristic of the peculiarities of Irish manners. 

* Upon the morning of Mr Boyse*s arrival in Dublin, as he was on 
his M^ay to Ely Place, he was met by his friend, who was proceeding in 
great ha^te to the courts, and had only time to welcome him, and bid 

4 iim defer his visit till the hour of dinner. Mr Curran invited a number 
If the eminent men at the bar to meet Mr Boyse ; and on returning 
, J)onie at a late hour from court, with some of his guests, found the 
clergyman, stilkin his travelling dress, seated in a familiar posture at 
theSire, with a foot resting upon each side of the grate. ” Well, 
Jack,Xk said he, turning round his head, but never altering his posi- 
tion, h^^ave i been for this hour past, admiring all the fine 
things tliat I see around me, and wondering where you could have 
got them all. ” — “ You would not dare, ** returned Mr Curran, deeply 
affected by the recollections which the observation called up, to 
assume such an. altitude, or use so little ceremony, if you were not 
conscious that every thing you see is your own. Yes, my first and 
>best of friends, it is to you that 1 am indebted lor it all. The little 
boy whose mind you formed, and whose hopes you animated, profft- 
ing by your instructions, has risen to eminence and affluence : but 
the work is yours ; what you see is but the paltry stucco upon the 
building, of which: laid the foundation, ” I. 2:i2, 283. 

Now, all this might have done very well in a tete-a-tete be- 
tween the two friends ; but when we consider it. as their debut, 
before vadni^us learned Serjeants and other Primates of the bar, 
assembled on the occasion, we think no Englishman can avoid 
feeling that the speech of the clergyman is rude and indelicate, 
and that oTlus friend dreadfully too thcatric/il to ^ 

private society. 
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The stormy <lebatc.s of 1789, and the vote of the Irish Par- 
Ihinicnt^ ollerin!!^ the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, unfettered by any limitations, are sufHciently known. 
The motives which led so gi-eat a majority of that dutiful 
and submissive legislature to take part on this occasion against 
that ministry to which they had hitherto been so laudably 
<levoled, arc rather hinted at than spoken out by the author 
before us. In so far as we can gather his opinion, however, 
from tlie vague and cautious expressions he has employed, we 
take it to be, that tlicir great object being personal gain and 
advancement, they concluded, that upon this occasion it wouldi 
probably be l)etter served by securing tbe favour of the new so- 
vereign, than by adliering to a party with whom he was likely 
to be dissatisfiecl ; and accordingly, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, including tlic Duke of jLeinster and the Ponsonbys, 
they returned to tlieir allegiance, as soon as the King’s recovery 
destroyed their golden hopes, — and testified, by their zealous 
and devotetl compliances, the sincerity of their penitence for 
this occasional error. On a motion for a vole of thanks to the 
Lord Lieutenant, for his early corninunicatioii of his Majesty’s 
illness, Mr Currail, who contended that it had been unduly de- 
layed, observed, among other things — 

‘ For niy part, I am but little averse to accede to the sentimcnt|, 
of an honourable friend who observed, that he was.-^oon to leave 
us, and that it was harsh to refuse him even a smaller civijity than, 
every predecessor for a century had got. As for me, I do not op- 
pose his bring borne away from us in the common hearse of his-lfoli- 
tical ancestors ; 1 do not wish to pluck a single faded plume frr’m the 
canopy, n</r a single rag of velvet that might fiutte»»6n the pall* 
Let us excuse his manners if he could not help them ; let us pass by 
a little peculation, sinbe, as an honourable member says, it was for 
his brother; and let us rejoice that his kindred were not more nu- 
merous. But I cannot agree vrith my learned fiiend who defends the 
conduct of the noble lord on the present occasion. He has abused 
his trust by proroguing the tw'o Houses, and has disposed of every 
office that became vacant in the interval, besides reviving others that 
had been dormant for years. Yet the honourable member says he 
acted the part of a faithful steward. I know not what the honour- 
able member’s idea of a faithful steward is ; I will tell him mine. A 
good steward, if his master >vas visited by infirmity or by death, would 
secure every article of his effects for his heir ; he would enter into no 
conspiracy with Iiis tenants ; he would remember his benefactor, and 
not forget his interest. I will also tell him my idea of a faithless, un- 
principled steward. He would avail himself of the moment of family 
distraction : while the filial piety of the son was attending the sick- 
bed of thef f|tl^, or mourning over his grave, the faithless stewaid 
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would turn the mdancholy interval to his private profit ; he would 
remember his own interest, and forget his benefactor ; he would en* 
deavour to obliterate or conceal the title-deeds,; to promote cabals 
among the tenants of the estate ; he would load it with fictitious in- 
cumbrances ; he would reduce it to a wreck, in order tot leave the 
plundered heir no resource from beggary, except continuing him in £i 
trust which he had been vile enough to betray. * pp* 244-6. 

This may appear to be fiery enough ; but a still better idea 
of the inflamed tone of discussion which then prevailed in that 
assembly, may be obtained from the account which is given of 
rrwujjgi* debate which took place the year after, on a motion of 
Mr Curran’s, for an address against a late increase in the officers 
and salaries of the Board of Stamps and AccountSi In intro- 
ducing this motion, Mr C. observed— 

Sir, I bring forward an act of the meanest administration that 
ever disgraced this country. 1 bring it forward as one of the threads 
by which, united with others of similar texture, the vermin uf tlie 
meanest kind have been able to tie down a body of strength and im- 
portance. Let me not be supposed to rest here ; when the miiri- 
derer left the mark of his bloody hand upon the wall, it was not the 
trace of one finger, but the whole impression which convicted hiln. 
— I bring forward this motion, not as a question of Finance, not an 
a question of regulation, but as a Penal inquiry ; and the people wilt 
i^ow see wliethcr they are to hope for help within these walls, or, turn- 
ing their eyes towards Heaven, they are to depend on God and their 
•own virtue. I rise in an assembly of three hundred persons, one 
IniT^red of whom have places or pensions ; I rise in an assembly, one 
thifd^f whom have their cars sealed against the complaints of the 
peopl^-^a^j^heir eyes intently turned to their own interest; I rise 
before the wtlisperers of the treasury, the bargainers and runners of 
the Castle ; 1 address an audience, before whom was held forth the 
doctrine, that the Crown to use its infiuence on this House. 
This confession was not made from constraint ; it came from a coun- 
try gentleman, deservedly limh in the confidence of administration, 
for he gave up other confidence to obtain theirs. — 1 know I am 
speaking too plain ; but which is the more honest physician, he who 
lulls his patient into a fatal security, or he who points out the clanger 
and the remedy of the disease ? — I should not be surprised if had 
men of great talents should endeavour to enslave a people ; but, when 
I see folly uniting with vice, corruption with imbecility, men with- 
out talejuts attempting to overthrow our liberty — my indignation risesl 
at the presumption and audacity of the attempt. I'hat such men 
should creep into power, is a fatal symptom to the constitution : the 

E olitical, like the material body, when near its dissolution, often 
ursts out in swarms of vermin. — In this administration a place may 
be found for every bad man, whether it be to distribute the weaUli 
of the treasury, to vote in the House, to whisper and to barguini 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. 66. 'J' 
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stand at the door and note the exits and entrances of your nicinbers» 
to mark whotlit^ tlu:y earn their wages — whether it be for the hireling 
who conies for his hire, or for the drunken aid de-ca^ip who swag- 
gers in a brothel. — In t!iis country, Sir, our King is not a resident; 
the beam of royalty is ol'ten reflected through a medium, which sheds 
but a kind* of disa^^trous twilight, serving only to assist robbers* and 
plunderers. We have no security in the talents, or responsibility of 
an Irish ministry : injuries w'hich the English constitution would ea- 
sily repel may here be fatal. I therefore call upon you to exert 
yourselves, to heave off the vile incumbrances that have been laid 
it:ion you. 1 call you nor as to a measure of finance or regulation^ 
but (o a criminal accusation, which you may follow with |illiiisf]*' 
nient. ^ pp. 25f5-2h.'> 

li\ nnsv-> r to thi^ hpeecli, neither argument, nor explanation wa.s 
olFoi ed ; but e party nbu.se was pretty well made up by personal 
invective. Sir *>>ylc Roche haying observed — **tliat not being 

used ic d^ rl out sc irrility by the yard to the highest bidder — 
^ not liaving bred n pettifogger, or a Newgate solicitor^ 
^ he vras Iiiirti.’y aide to follow the learned gentleman through 

* t!io long windiuo's of his declamation and after resenting, 
in. the same (i!<^uified style, the .insinuations made against the 
mildiiry retiiincrs of the Court, actunlly concluded by recom- 
mending it to his antpgcmist to take a little more care of his ex- 
j)rt .‘•ir-ris, * lest some of those gentlemen might speakWo him op 

* the subject in nn^thcr place’ ! The threat was not altogether 
without Hi caning ; for, a few days after, Mr C. was insulted in 
the street by one of the low'er tools of the Government; an^.5h 
applying to Major Hobart, then one- of the Secretaries of^tate, 
for his dismissal, an angry correspondence efisiTetCV^tiicfi ter- 
minated as usual in a duel, in which neither party received any 
injury We really cannot say that Mr C. seems to have been 
justifiable in pushing the matter to that fotal extremity. 

Lord Clare wjis now raised to the peerage, and made Chan- 
cellor and ujivv'ovtbijy remembering, in that exalted situation, 
the inovtifiCMtifiiu: of the Attorney- general, proceeded to revenge 
the wr;!!tr!s lie had received in the Senate, by excluding Mr C. 
fror.» : ‘ ' /..cdcc in his Court — a pitiful and flagrant abuse ol 
tlu ludicial riinction, for which, if the facts be as sliited in the 
work belbrc us, lie has never been sufficiently reprobated.— Mr 
C. is said to have lost ujnvards of lt)00/. a year by this paltry 
piece of vindictiveness. — He persisted, however, with uiiabafed 
spirit, to expose the manifold corruptions of that wretched Go- 
vernment. And in i 79 1 , in bringing forward a motion as to the 
sale of peerages, observed, 

j * I have proof, and I stake my character on producing such evi* 
dence to a committee, as shall fully and incontrovertibly establish th^ 
fact, that conit act has been entered into mth the present ministers^ tf 
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raise to the peerage certain ptrscms^ on condition of their purchasing a 
certain number of seats in this Home. * I. pp, 295» 296. 

The charge was afterwards followed up by Mr Grattan, who 
expressed himself in the ibllowin^ emphatic terms. 

“ We charge them (the ministers) publicly, in the face of their 
country, with making corrupt agreemt'nts for the sale of peerages ; 
for doing which, we say that they are impeachable : We charge them 
witli corrupt agreements for the disposal of the money arising from 
the salei to purchase for the serviint^qf the Castle, seats in the assemhlg 
, tf the people ; for which we say that they are imptachabie : We 
them with committing these offences, not in one, nor in two, 

^ butinraany instances ; for which complication of offences we say 
that they are iinpeachable ; guilty of a systematic endeavour to un- 
dermine the constitution, in violation of the laws of the land. W^^ 
pledge ourselves to convict them ; we dare them to go into an in- 
quiry ; we do not affect, to treat them as other than Public Matfnc^ 
tors ; we speak to them in a style of the most mortifying and luiiriiljj^ 
ating defiance ; we pronounce them to be public Criminals. Will tiicy • 
dare to deny the charge ? I coil upon and dare the osrensible mcm - 
ber to rise in his place and say, on his honour, that he does not be- 
lieve such corrupt agreements have taken place. 1 wait for a specific 
answer. ” Major Hobart avoided a sji}ccijic answer. ' yi.v days after, 
Mr Grattan, alluding id these charges, observed, “ Sir, I have been 
V^ld it was said that 1 should have been stopped, should have been 
iexpelled the Commons, should have been delivered tip to the bar of 
‘-‘<4he Lords for the expressions delivered that day. I will repeat what 
Ixvgul that day, ” After reciting the charges seriatim in the same 
wofa\. he thus concluded, I repeat these charges now, and if any 
thing n^ore^^^'were ^was on a former occasion expressed, I beg to 
be remijided^f it, and I will again repeat it. ' Why do you not ex- 
pel me now ? Why not send me to the bar of the Lords ? Where 
is your adviser ? Going out of the House I shidl repeat my senti- 
ments, mat his Majesty’s Ministers are guilty of impeachable of- 
fences ; and advancing to the bar of the Lords, 1 shaM repeat these 
sentiments : and if the Tower is to be my habitation, I will there me- 
ditate the impeachment of these Ministers, and return, not to capi- 
tulate, but to punish. Sir, I think I know myself well enough to 
say, that if called forth to suffer in a public cause, I will go further 
than ray prosecutors both in virtue and in danger. ” pp. 296 — 298> 
Note. 

We approaG%no\yto the most appalling, and mo^t instructive 
part of our domestic history — to the proceedings which led to 
the rebellion of 1798 — the measures adopted to suppiess that 
rebellion, and the consequences by which they have been fol- 
lowed. In 1794-, the discontent of that unhappy nation waa 
extreme, and almost universal. Previous to 1782, it luid been 
relentlessly ddminecred over by the English Parliament, and 
" T 2 
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since that time by the English Cabinet. The absolute domi- 
nion and uncontrolled disposal of its interests had been trans- 
ferred from a foreign Legislature to the Executive % and its own 
Parliament had become more than ever estranged from all par- 
ticipation in its sentiments, and all regard tor its concerns. 
The excitement of the French revolution, and perhaps of its 
emissaries, conspired, with those permanent and concurring 
causes of clissatisraction, to give an alarming aspect to the gene- 
ral discontents. • ^ 

^ The adherents of the Administration, and their opponents, wei^ ^ 
agreed upon the fact of the universal discontent, and upon ^'.o‘'ilan^ 
gers that it threatened ; but they differed widely upoji the measures 
lliat should be adopted for the restoration ef repose. 

‘ The first were determined to use coercion. They seemed to 
think that popular excesses are almost solely the people’s own crea- 
tion — that they are naturally prone to disaffection — that complaints 
,.^f grievances are resorted to as a mere pretext to gratify this pro- 
pensity ; and, consequently, that a provident Government should vi- 
gorously resist every movement of discontent, as the fearful tokens 
of projected revolution. In conformity with these opinions, it ap- 
peared to them that Terror alone could trancpiillize Ireland ; and, 
therefore, that every method of impressing upon the public mind the 
power of the State, no matter how unpopular their nature, or how 
adverse to the established securities cyf the subject, should be adoptc ' 
and applauded as measures of salutary restraint, ^ j 

‘ The truth and expediency of these doctrines were as firmly de- 
nied by others, who maintained that conciliation alone could ap^»f*ase 
the popular ferment. — No well governed people will desire ho ex- 
change real and present blessings for the danger and ^mcertainty of 
remote and fantastic speculations : and if ever they are found to com- 
mit their lives and fortunes to such desperate experiments, it is the 
most conclusive evidence that they are badly governed, and that their 
sufferings ha^e impelled them to rise up in vengeance, to rend 
their chains upon the heads of their oppressors. ” — Let Ireland be 
saved from the possibility of such a crisis. The majority of its peo- 
, pie arc in a state of odious exclusion, visiting them in its daily con- 
sequences with endless insults and privations, which, being minute 
and individual, ore dnly the more intolerable. . Would it not be wise, 
then, to listen to their claim of equal privileges, which, if granted, 
M^ould give you the strongest security for their loyalty ? There aii’! 
other grievances — the notorious corruption of lh«pLegislature — the 
enormity of the pension list — and many more; — of these the natioti 
complains, and seems determined to be heard. — The people seem 
inclined to turbulence ; but treat it as a disease, rather than avenge 
it as.^ crime. Between a Stale and its subjects there should be no 
silly punctilio ; their errors can never justify yours : you may coerce 
— you may ptiss uitemperate laws, and erect unheafd of tribunals, to 
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punish what you should have averted — you may go on to decimate, 
but you will never tranquillize. ’ I. pp. 300 — 305. 

In this crisis, Mr C. made die first of those great professional 
speeches on which his fame has sincij mainly rented, in defence 
of Mr Hamilton Rowan, accused of publisiiing a seditious ikI- 
<h ess to the revolted Irishmen. This speech, which we are ra- 
ther inclined to tliink- the best that he ever delivered, was re- 
ceived with the most rapturous applause; but the Jury found 
the defendant guilty — and he was sentenced to fine and impri- 
^sonincnt- The following particulars are too honourable to Mr 
f suppressed. 

‘ It ^lould be mentioned here, that from the year 1 frequent 
attempts were made by the adherents of the administration to detach 
Mr Curtan from the party, which he had formally joined, at that 
period. Every motive of personal ambition was held out to allure 
him, and all the influence of private solicitations exerted, but in vain. 
About this time, when the general panic was daily tliinning the rank^* 
of the opposition, his most intimate and attached friend, the Jate' 
Lord Kil warden (then the Attorney General) frequently urged him 
to separate himself from a hopeless cause, and to accept the rewards 
and honours that were so open to him. Upon one occasion, when 
Mr Curran was confined by illness to his bed, that gentleman visited 
liini, and renewing the subject, with tears in his eyes implored him to 
’IVonsuIt his Interest and his safety. “ I tell you (said he) that you 
^ have attached yourself to a desperate faction, that will abandon you 
last ; with whom you have nothing to expect but danger and dis*- 
appointment. With us, how different would be your condition ! — I 
ask A}r no painful stipulations on your part, only say that you would 
accepf situation will probably soon be vacant for you, 
and after that, the road would be clear before you. " This proof of 
private affection caused Mr Curran to weep, but he was unsjiaken. 
He replied, “ that he knew, better than his friend could do, the men 
with whom he was associated ; that they were not a desperate fac- 
tion ; that their, cause was that of Ireland ; and that, even though it 
should eventually be branded with the indelible stigma of failure, he 
should never regret that it was with such men, and such a cause, that 
he had linked his final destinies. ” 1. 319-.321. 

The next trial was that of the Rev. W. Jackson, for hidi 
treason ; who, being convicted, swallowed poison when brouglit 
up for judgni^t, and fell down and died in the face of the 
court, before sentence could be pronounced ! Though convict- 
ed on the testimony of one witness, there seems to have been 
little doubt of his guilt ; and yet the author before us has re- 
corded a trait of bis conduct which seems worthy of innocence. 
While in prison, before his trial, he was frecjucntly iAttIgotl 

with the visits of his friends. 

* • 
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> A short time before his trial, one of these remained ^ith him to 
a very late hour oF the night. When he was about to depart, Mr 
Jackson accompanied him as far as the place where the gaoler usual- 
ly waited upon such occasions, until all his prisoner’s visitors should 
liave retired. They found the gaoler in a profound sleep, and the 
keys of the prison lying beside him. Poor fellow ! ” said Mr Jack- 
son, taking up the keys, Jet us not disturb him ; 1 have already 
been too troublesome to him in this way. ” He accordingly proceed- 
ed will) his friend to tlie outer door of the prison, which he opened. 
Here the facility of escaping naturally struck him, — ^Iie became deep- 
ly agitated ; but after a moment’s pause, “ 1 could do it, ” 

“ but what voiild be the consequences to you, and to the jioor fel- 
low within, who has been so kind to me ? No ! let me rather meet 
niy fate. ” He said no more ; but, locking the prison door again, re- 
turned to his apartment. * 1. pp. 324, 325. Note* 

Tliis case, however, is chiefly remarkable for having settled 
tjtc that in Ireland a man may be convicted ot treason 

on I t testimony of a single witness. When the English sta- 
tutes, requiring two, were adopted in that country, those de- 
claratory clauses w^re omitted ; and the question came therefore 
to be, whether, on the old common law, two witnesses had not 
always been necessary fV)r such a conviction. Lord Coke had 
given a clear opinion in the affirmative; but Foster and Haw- 
kins thought differently. . There had been no trial for treason’ 
in Ireland for upwards of a century; and the' point had never 
before occurred. It was determined, as we have already stated,' 
in conformity with the more recent authorities; though noi^itig 
can be more revolting than such an anomaly in^the«£Q{l^ti£ution- 
h 1 law of tw'O unitecT kingdoms — und nothing*" morr- disgu.-.ting 
tlian the scenes to which this decision speedily gave rise in the 
least. ffirtunate of the two. The principle, it is manifest, cannot 
possibly be right in botli : and the English prisoner must either 
have too many privileges, or tlie Irish too few. • Nor is it 
possible to lisran to the suggestion, that, from the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, it was necessary to give the Crown this addi- 
tional seciirilv : — For the same disordered or depraved state of 
morality which renders treason probable, is still more likely to 
produce false accusations ; and’whoever will read the State Trials, 
either in England or Ireland, will find that Treason and Per- 
jury have always been contempoxary enmes, and that the dangers 
of the crown and of the subject have uuiformly been reciproT 
cal. But if the question were doubtful upon theory, the subse- 
quent experience of Ireland, we think, must have settled it with 
all ct|| 9 i^d niinds. In six trials which unhappily took place in 
three years after that of Jackson, the fate of the prisoners de- 
pended on the credibility of a single fitness j — an^ as wt^ in- 
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d^ed to have been expected, and alwaj/s be ilic case^ under 
fiuch a rule of law, these witnesses * were all of* them men of blighted 
nreputation. It was not merely that they had been accomplices in 
the crimes which they came to denounce ; and that, finding the spe- 
culation dangerous and unprofitable, they endeavoured to retrieve 
their credit and circumstances, by setting up as “ loyal apostates. " 
Deeper far was, if not their legal offence, their moral depravity. 
Dreadful were the confessions of guilt, of dishonour, and irreligion, 
extorted from these wretches. If their direct examination prochiced 
a list of the prisoners’ crimes, as regidarl}^ did th ••• cross- exariina- 
^)||y|el^it a darker catalogue of their own. in th * ess oi tlvir 
caree^om participation to discovery, all the tender i of life 

were abused — every sacred tie rent asunder. »g. by the 

’Semblance, of fiddity, extracted the secret of his clit: t and i. , \‘nd, 

and betiliyed him ! The spy resorted to th« iidbitation of hu> vii. 
and, while sharing his hospHaUty, and fonciii^^g his childn n, me- 
ditating his ruin. Here was to be seen the wild atli.jic^t. who l ad 
rgloried in bis incredaUtV) enjoying a lucid interval (»f fui* ii, tc stafr^^" 
a legal value on hts cath— there the dishoaost <1 * iler, the acknow- 
ledged perjurer, the future murderer.'* 1. pp. 33:? 

Five of the unhappy victims, in the wo L ^ ' fillu(l '.id to, 
perished by this polluted testimony, in the c.ise in 

1798, the infamy of the only wimess — on w hose acci.s; 
l^Jeen other persons wei« at that moment in prison — wms in*f(le >o 
apparent to the Jury, that, even in the agitation of that distract- 
yed time, they were con^ielled to reject it, and iicqiiillf‘d the 
prisoner. Tiie witness, a slmrt time after, was anaigiiecl and 
convicted of murder, and siifi^d accordingly. 

In 4^9^ Mr Curran and his friends miicle a last rp?^eal to 
Parliament in behalf of a iiK>re. conciliatory system of })roceed- 
ing. The reports of Parliamentary ’Committees had hy this 
time ascertained the existei]@ce, not oniy of ^nerad di.sco!.‘!p!U, 
but of formidable associations, ^rendered scoi*et by therestri« tir.'iS 
on meeting and publishing that had been recently er.Mcted), who 
professed a desire for Reform and Catholic Emancipation, but 
were supposed to contemj^late a radical revolution in the govern- 
ment. The minkterscemtended^ that in these cinainjstainxvs the 
only u%y to preserve the peace of the country, was to show no 
toleration to tlie dtuaffecteo or any of their pretexts, but to pro- 
ceed against them with the utmost prominitiule and sev^er ity ; — 
4ind tliat to listen to tlieir pretended petitions for reform or e- 
niancipation, would only be to show their own fear and weak- 
ness, and to encourage their adversaries to still more unrcitson- 
able demands. Mr C., on the other hand, artrued, £is vv<‘ have 
done so often — ‘ If reform be only a pretence, and separation be the 
.real ot^ecu of the leaders pf the conspiracy, confound the leaders by 
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destroying the pretext, and take the followers to yourselves. You 
say they are 100,000; — I finnly believe they are three times the 
niin\ber,-— so much the better for you. If these seducers can attach 
so many followers to rebellion, by the hope of reform through blood, 
how much more readily w’ill you engage them, not by the promise, 
but the possession, and without blood ! Reform (he continued) is a 
necessary change of mildness for coercion : the latter has been tri^, 
and what is its success ? The Convention bill was passed to punish 
the meetings at Dungannon and those of the Catholics ; but did that 
act, or those which followed, put down those meetings ? the contrary 
was the fact ; it most foolishly concealed them. When popular di^sx 
contents are abroad, a wise government should put them into^f iVive 
of glass; — you hid them. The association at first was small — the 
earth seemed to drink it as a rivulet ; — ^but it only disappeared for a 
^fifSftSon ; — a thousand streams, through the secret windings of the 
earth, found their way to one source, and swelled its waters ; until, 
at last, too mighty to be contained, it burst out a great river. ' 

Grattan followed on the same side, in a speech remark- 
sable for the pathos and prophetic eloquence with which it was 
delivered ; and, Slaving thus offered their final counsels for peace 
and conciliation, they withdrew from an assembly, on which it 
was plain that their reasonings could make no impression, and 
which was not fated to a much longer endurance. 

Their predictions were but too fatally accomplished. The 
system of angry defiance, jealousy, and intimidation, was acted 
upon with increased vigour ; and the consequence was, that in 
1798, the country broke out into open rebellion, and, after^a 
tremendous and sanguinary struggle, in which seventy thousand 
unfortunate men are calculated to have perished oa^ho field, on 
the scaffold, or by torture, the country was left exEausted but 
not tranquillized— filled, not with penitence, but with rancour 
and deep-seated hostility — and in such a condition of wretched- 
ness and disafiection, as, in spite of that dreadful lesson and^ 
bloody experiment^ to have risen repeatedly in similar acts of 
insurrection — to have been ever since a grfeat theatre of outrage 
and disorder, and in such a state as to 'render life and property 
continually insecure, and to require the perpetual coercion of a 
great regular army to withhold it from open rebellion,* or to 
carrv inLo efityt the ordinary sentences of the law- This is the 
lesson to the Government : and one more impressive, we think, 
can scarcely be imagined. There is another also, and not less 
momentous, for the people— and that is as to the utter hope-, 
lessness of any thing being effected by the physical force of 
a multitude, even when provided with arras, against an organ- 
ized government and a disciplined army. The Irish insur-^ 
Ijenta were 500,000 strong, almost' all armed, and the greats 
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er paVt reasonably well drilled and trained to military evolu- 
tions. They had considerable stores of money, too, and am- 
munition ; and had been concerting their inovcmenLs for years 
before they took the field, — with the whole of the country 
which was to form the scene of their operations friendly to 
them, and hostile to their opponents. Yet they were totally 
routed, broken, and cut to pieces, in four or five months, by a 
regular army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, almost as little accus- 
'|tomed to actual warfare as themselves. Neither lesson, we 
trust, will be lost on the party to whom it is addressed ; but 
^iMsrfe^ility of the unenlightened multitude, always the dupe 
^of its wi^es, and often the victim of its passions, will be far more 
pardonable than dial of their rulers, whose business it is to know 
the signs of the times, and to learn wisdom, at least, from their, 
own past miscarriages. 

Two years ago, we should have thought it a duty to pass over 
these most melancholy transactions in silence ; and to abstaiit^ ^ 
as we have always hitherto abstained, from everything that 
might recal sensations of uniuingled, and, as it then appeared to 
us, of unprofitable anguish. But tlie great lessons to which we 
have just alluded, seem at this moment in too much danger of 
being forgotten, to justify us in omitting any opportunity of en- 
Nferciug them : and the admirable tone and temper in which 
^hosc unhappy scenes are here retraced, makes it almost as much 
Ur matter of justice to the author as to die public, to lay some 
part of his account of them before our readers. — Nothing can 
be more just, or better written, than die following introductory 
sentence. 

* In adverSng to die events of this disastrous era, it would be an 
easy task to recapitulate its horrors, or, according to the once po- 
pular method, to rail at the memories of its victims : but it is time 
ibr invective and resentment to cease ; or, if such a feeling will irre- 
sistibly intrude, it is time at least to control and suppress it. Twenty 
years have now passed over the heads or the graves of the parties to 
that melancholy conflict ; and their children may now see prospects 
of prosperity opening upon their country, not perhaps of the kind, 
or to the extent to which in her more ambilious days she looked, but 
assuredly of a more rational description than could have been attained 
by violence ; and such as, when realized, as they promise soon to 
be, will compensate for p^t reverses, or at all events console. At 
such a moment, in apprqachinj? this fatal year, we may dismiss every 
sentiment of personal asperity, or posthumous reproach : without 
wishing to disturb the remorse of those upon either side who may be 
repenting, or to revive the anguish of the many that have suffered, 
we may now contemplate it as the period of an awful historical event ; 
^ and allude to the mutual passions and mistakes of those who actf d 
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«r perished in it, with the forbearance that should not be refosed to 
the unfortunate and the dead. * II. pp. 2, S. 

The general causes of ^dissatisfaction have been alre^uly ex- 
plaitied ; but undoubtedly they were stimulated into a(lK>n i>y 
the excitements of tlie French revolution. The first splendours 
of that event, and the gigantic successes by which its progress 
was illustrated, gave a s})iril of daring to the oppressed and dis- 
4iontentcd in every cornei* of Europe. * The democratic prin- 
‘ cipic, ’ as Mr Grattan lir.ely expressed it, by a figure bor- ( 
rowed from Milton, * was getting on and on, like a mist at tjif 
‘ hcek of the count^man — small, at first, and lowly, h€fi*^t>onV 
‘ ascending to the hills, and overcasting tfie whole field of the 
* horizon. * In Ireland too, we are assured by the tuthor be- 
-fore us, the progress of intelligence, for the preceding twenty*- 
five years, had been altogether unprecedented, and had been 
almost entirely expended on political inquiries* To this wa& to 
ascribed the rapidity with which tiie volunteer associations 
" pervaded the country in 1780— the spirit with which the Oppo- 
sition contendeill for reform in the emancipated Parliament — and 
the formation of various Whig clubs and political societies by 
the friends of ccmstitutional monarchy. For a long while, the 
object of all those persons was merely a redress of grievances ; 
and it was not till after the year 1792, that any more darinf;^ 
scheme seems to have been seriously contemplated. Soon afteif 
that period, however, a great variety of secret societies wer# 
formed, under the name of ‘ The Irish Union, * whose designs 
were undoubtedly of ' a more dangerous nature*-*and who, pro- 
fessing to have lost all hopes or constitutionul^^fb4?;ess, at last 
entered into a confederacy Wteyolutionizing Ireland, and esta- 
blishing n Catholic Republic, lliese conspirators were speedily 
joined by a more antient confederacy of the Catholics, which had 
existed ever since 1783, and perhaps earlier, under the name of 
the * Defenders, * and had till this time been chiefly employed 
in protecting each other firom the punishments and exactions of 
the law, or wreaking their lawless vengeance on those by whom 
it was soiiglit to be enforced. Though the great body of the 
associates consisted of the labouring classes, there were not a 
few persons of good fortune in their ranks ; a regular organize^ 
tion of the whole bocly had been adopted — arms very generally 
providetl— and considerable contributions of money obtained. 
Old soldiers were sought after, witfi the greatest avidity, to 
perintend their drills— and ^ under these they met, night after 
^ night, to be instructed in the use of arms ; sometimes in obscure 
cellars, hired for the purpose ; sometimes in houses, where every 
^ ^habitant was in the secret. It even sometimes happened that 
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‘ in ibe metropolis these nocturnal exercises took place, in the 
^ habitations of the more opulent and ardent of the cons})irators. 

‘ In the interior, their evolutions were performed upon a more 
‘ extensive scale. There, every evening that ilie moon, llie sig- 
‘ nal of rendezvous, was to be seen in tlie heavens, ihe peasant, 

* without reposing from the toils of the day, stole forth with his 
^ rude implement of war, to pass the night upon the nearest 
‘ unfrequented heath, with thousands of his comrades, who were 
■ ) * assembled at that place and hour, as fi>r the celebration of 
y unrighteous mysteries. ’ II. 16, 17. 

/ Tliey ^gought assistance from France in the year 1796; and, 

" upon the instigation of 'roue, the ammnent under Iloche was 
arranged. In the course of the following year, Mr C. says 
there were 500,000 in arms for the cause. The following pas- 
sage deserves well to be weighed and remembered. 

The old Irish government was a mechanical, not a moral system ; . 
it was, what it has been so often likened to, a citadel in an enemy 
country ; its first and its last expedient was Force ; it forgot that 
those whom no force can aubdue, nor dangers terrify, w^ili kneel be- 
fore an act of conciliation. But it obstinately refused k) conciliate ; 
and the people at length, prepared by the sufferings and indignities 
of centuries, listened with sanguine or desperate credulity to the 
^^gunsel which reminded them of their strengUi, and directed them to 
,;^mploy it in one furious effort, which, whether it failed or prosper- 
could not embitter .their condition. — The Jrisli aristocracy, who 
imagined that because they were loyal, they might proceed to every 
violtint extreme, were a band of political fanatics, and would have 
made proselvte sJ)Y t he sword. They knew nothing of the real na- 
ture of the aikigiance which they were so zealous to establish, and 
which was never yet established by the sword. They were not aware 
that the allegiance of a nation to the State is a feeling compounded 
of a thousand others, — half interest, half sentiment, — of gratitude, of 
hope, of recollections, of the numberless minute and “ tender infiu- 
encps ” that reconcile the subject to his condition ; that it is seldom 
a direct and defined attachment to the sovereign, but a collection of 
many subordinate attachments, of which the sovereign has all the 
benefit ; that it is but the youngest of the group of private virtues# 
and, like them, must be reared in die bosom of domestic comfort $ 
that it is upon the moral allegiance of each rank to its immediate re- 
lations, of the servant to his master, of the artisan to his employer, 
of the tenant to his landlord, that must be founded the political al- 
legiance of tJie whole to d)c State. — Those mistaken loyalists suppos- 
ed that they were teacliing allegiance by a haughty and vindictive 
enforcement of the laws against its violation They did not see that 
they were exacting from the laws what no laws could perform ; that 
tiieir positive provisions must be always impotent^ where their spirit 
;;^is not previously infused into the subject by manners and institutions, 
thwe two were at perpetual variance. The Irish lawgiver 
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plissc'd his statute, setting forth, in pompous phraseology, its wisdom 
and iiecebsity, and denouncing tlte gibbet against the offender, and 
then returned to his district, to defeat its efficacy, by giving a prac- 
tical continuance to the misery, tlie passions, the galling epithets, 
and the long train of customary insults and local provocations that 
were for Over instigating to crime. He did, what was stranger and- 
more absurd than tliis — he had the folly to put the Statu in competi- 
with a pow'er above it. He trampled upon the religion of thg 
people. ’ II. 2^2-29. ^ 

Such wci c the true causes of the avidity with which the bulk 
of the Irish. populace rushed into this lamentable 
and of the ill success which attended the efforts of thc^roverii- 
nient to arrest them. Not only, however, did they neglect those 
causes, but reviled, in the most abusive and contumelious terms, 

^ ' all those who warned them of their existence, and of the conse- 
(j lienees which must follow from disregarding them. To those 
knew the steady kiyalty and personal dignity of the late Mr 
'O’onsonby, it must convey a very striking image of the temper 
of the times, t6 find /lis patriotic warnings as to the necessity of 
coiiciliatiou yhus answered by tlie then Sol icitor-^ General. 

* What was it come to, that in the Irish House of Commons they 
should listen to one of |heir own members degrading the character of 
an Irish gentleman by limguage which was fitted but for hallooing 
mob ? Had he heard a man uttering out of those doors such lafl<|k, 
guage as that by which the honourable gentleman had violated th^. . 
decorum of Parliament, he would have seized the ruffian by the throaty 
and dragged him to the dust ! What were the House made of who 
could listen in patience to such abominable sentiments ? — sentiments 
which, thank God, were acknowledged by no eiSl^ofi.pien in this 
country, except the execrable and infamous neat of traitors who were 
known by the name of United Irishmen, who sat brooding in llelfast 
over their discontents and treasons, and from whose publications^he 
could trace, word for word, every expression the honourable gentle- 
man hud used. ' II. p. 35, Note. 

In this spirit was the rebellion — we will not say provoked — 
but waited for and defied. In 1797, the Government did not 
believe in the likelihood of any general insurrection, and un- 
questionably were very ill prepared to resist it. In that year, 
when an attack was projected on Dublin, it is said (p. 38) that 
every militia soldier who was to have mounted guard that day 
in the city, was in the interest of the insurgents — and that a 
jfreat proportion of the native forces throughout the country 
were of tlie same persuasion. In 1 79S, they were somewhat 
better informed as to the impending crisis. In March, they ar- 
l^sted a great number of persons, and issued a solemn ])rocJa- 
inatioii announcin^J^ the existence of the conspiracy, and the 
jiltclihocd of speedy explosion. It was soon generally un^ 
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<lerstoo(l that the 23(1 of May was the day fixed for the risinir; 
and — (but it is a relief to be able to give the sequel in the strik- 
ing words of the author before us) — ‘ as it approached, the fearful 
tokens became too manifest to be mistaken. In tile interior, the pea- 
santry were already in motion. Night after night large masses of 
them were known to be proceeding by unfrequented paths to some 
central points. Over whole tracts of country the cabins were dt^sert- 
ed, or contained only women and children, from whom the inquirers 
could extort no tidings of the owners. In the towns, to which, in 
the intervals of labour, the lower classes delighted to dock, a frigln- 
/ 4dhminiition of numbers was observed ; while the few that appear- 
ed thert^ betrayed, by the moody exaltation of their looks, that thev 
were not ignorant of the cause. Throughout the capital the military 
array and bustle in some streets — the silence and desertion of otheis 
—the names of the inhabitants registered on every door — tliesuspcn 
sion of public amusements, and almost of private inU'rcourse — the 
daily proclamations — prayers put up in the churches for the general 
safety — families flying to England — partintjs that might be eternal-*-'* 
every thing oppressed the imagination with the conviction, that a 
great public convulsion was at hand. The parliament and the courts 
of justice, with a laudable attachment to tlie forms of the coTistitu- 
tion, continued their sittings ; but the strange aspect, of senators and 
advocates transacting civil business in the garb of soldiers, reininded 
the spectator that the final dependence of the State was upon a power 
Beyond the laws. The vigorous precautions of the administration, 
instead of inspiring confidence, kept alive the public terror and sus- 
pense. In every quarter of the kingdom, the populace were sent in 
droves to the prisons, till the prisons could contain no more. Th(^ 
vessels in tlic^several bays adjoining the scenes of disturbance were 
next convetsted m^o gaols. The law was put aside : a non-commis- 
sioned officer became the arbiter of life and death. The military 
were dispersed through every house : military visits were paid to 
every house in search of arms, or other evidence of treason. The 
dead were intercepted on their passage to the grave, and their colli ns 
examined, lest they might contain rebellious weapons. Many of the 
conspirators were informally executed. Many persons w^ho wxre in- 
nocent were arrested and abused. Many, who might have been in- 
nocent, were suspected, and summarily put to death. 

‘ Upon the appointed day the explosion took place. The shock w'as 
dreadful. The imagination recoils from a detail of the scenes that 
followed. Every excess that could have been apprehended from a 
soldiery, wlioni General Abercrombie, in the language of manly re- 
proof, had declared to be in a state of licentiousness that rendered it 
formidable to all but the enemy ; every act of furious retaliation to 
be expected from a peasantry inflamed by revenge and despair, and, 
in consequence of the loss of their leaders, surrendered to the auspi- 
ces of their own impetuous passions, distinguished and disgraced this 
fatal conflict. After a short and sanguinary struggle, the insurgents 
were c^* ished. The numbers of them who perished in the fields or on 
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the scaffold, Or were exiled, are said to have amounted to 50,000 
the losses upon the side of the crown have been Computed at 90,000 
lives. * ll. pp. 

Vv e turn and at onccj from this dreadful catastrophe# 

Never certainly was short-lived tranquillity— or rather perma* 
nent clanger sp dearly bought. The vengeance of the law fol- 
lowed the havoc of the sword — and here afrain we meet Mr C. 
in bis strength and his glory. The first trial excited peculiar 
commiseration. It was that of two brothers of the name of | 
Sheares — both members of the Irish bar — both jfcry respect- 
ably connected^ and in private life of most amiable 
The Judge, before whom they were tried, bad been flie inti-^ 
mate friend of their family. — Their counsel and several of their 
Jury had often met them in the intercourse of private society.— 
'The trial lasted till late in the morning. — When the verdict of 
guilty was at length returned, the unfortunate young men clasp*- 
J ed each other in their arms, — there was a dead silence, and 
the Court was filled with tears. — One brother was married^ 
and when brought np the same day for judgment, attempted to 
say something, but was choked by his emotions. The other 
rose wdth greater firmness — ^and, after stating that he was re- 
signed and ready to die, spoke as follows. 

‘ But, rjy lords, I have a favour to request of the court that does , 
not relate to myself. I have a brother, whom I have ever lovec(«j! 
dearer than myself ; — ^but it is not. from any affection for him alone<* 
that I am induced to make the request ; — he is a man, and therefore, 

1 hope, prepared to die, if he stood as I do— though 1 do not stand 
unconnected but he stands more dearly connected In short, my 
lords, to spare your feelings and ray ovrn, I do nofpray 4hat I should 
not die ; but that the husband, the father, the brother, and the son, 
all comprised in one person, holding these relations, dearer in life to 
him than any man I know ; for such a man I do not pray a pardon, 
for that is not in the power of the court ; but I pray a respite for 
such time as the court, in its humanity and discretion, shall think 
proper. You have heard, my lords, that his private affairs require 
arrangenu'nt. I have a further reason for asking it. If immediately 
both of us be taken off, an aged and revered mother, a dear sister, 
and the most affectionate wife that ever lived, and six children, will 
be left without protection or provision of any kind. When 1 address 
myself to your Lordships, it is with the knowledge you will have of 
aii the sons of our aged mother being gone : two perished in the ser- 
vice of the king, one very recently* I only request, that, disposing 
of me with what swiftness either the public mind or justice requires, 
a respite taiy be given to my brother, that the family may acquire 
strength to bear it all. Tliat is ail I wish. I shall remember it to 
my last breath ; and I will offer up my prayers for you to that Being 
who has endued us all with sensibilitv to feel. This is I ask.’- 
n. pp. lu ifS. 
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We scarcely know^imything more affectmg than these simple 
and disordered sentences* It was not thought possiWc, how- 
ever, to accede to the prayer they contained ; and both bi others 
were executed the succeeding day ! There seems to liave been 
no doubt of their guilt; yet the whole parole ])roof against 
them, for there was some written evidence, was tlie testini<.»ny of 
one witness, who was proved to have derided the oblige.tion of 
an oath, and to have dealt largely in treasonable language. 

/ j An objection was taken to their indictment, on the ground that 
<)ne of the Grand Jury was a naturalized rd ien — and that this wa?» 

of trust, ’ of which such persons are incapidjle : but 
nhe obj^tion was overruled. Mr C/s speech on this occasioiv 
of which the only report is to be ibuna in the work before us, 

„ seems to have been chiefly remarkable for its melancholy pathos, 
and the religious solemnity of bis appeals to the consciences of 
the Jury. We pass over the rest of t}^e melancholy tri«als; in 
which we are far from insinuating, that there was any reprehen- 
sible severity on the part of the Government. When matters 
. had come that length, they had but one duty before tliem — and 
they seem to have discharged it (if we except one or two post- 
humous attainders) with mercy as well as fairness; for after a 
certiiin number of victims haci been selected, an arnxngcmeut 
was made with the rest of the state prisoners, under which they 
. ♦'vere allowed to expatriate themselves for life. It would bo im- 
^ ^iropcr, however, to leave the subject, without oflering our tri- 
bute oi* respect and admiration to the singular courage, fidelity 
and humanity, wdth which Mr C. persisted, throughout these 
agonizing doing his duty to the unfortunate prisoners, 

and watchitrg over the administration of that law, from the spec- 
tacle of whose vengeance there were so many temptations to 
withdraw. This painful and heroic task lie undertook— and 
never blenclicd from its execution, in spite of the toil and dis- 
gust, and the obloijuy anfl personal hazard to which it conti- 
nually exposed him. In that im'l uned state of the public mind, it 
is easy to understand that the advocate was fret]uently confounded 
with the client; and that, besides the murderous vengeance of the 
profligate informers he had so often to denounce, he had to en- 
' counter the passions and pr< judices of all those who chose to look 
on the defender of traitors as tlieir associate. Instead of being 
cheered therefore, as formerly, by the Hpjilauscs of his auditors, 
he was often obliged to submit to their angry interruptions, and 
was actually menaced more than once, in the open court, by the 
clashing arms and indignant menaces of the military spectators-. 
He had excessive numbers of soldiers, too, billeted on hiai, and 
was in many otlier ways exposed to loss and vexation; but he 
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bore It all witli the courage of his count{y 5 and the dignity due 
to his profession — and consoled himself for the vulgar calum- 
nies ot an infuriated faction, in the friendship and society of 
such men as Lords Moira, Charlemont and Kilwarden — Grat- 
tan, Ponsonby, and Flotxl. 

The incorporating union of 1800 is said to have filled Mr C. 
with incurable despondency as to the fate of his country. We 
have great indulgence for this feeling— but we cannot sympa- 
thize in it. The Irish parliament was a nuisance that deserved, 
to be abated — and the British legislature, with all its partial!-* 
ties, and its still more blameable neglects, may be presu»^- 2 d',%"'‘ 
think, to be more accessible to reason, to justice, and 'Co shame, 
than the body which it superseded. Mr C. was not in Parlia- 
^ ment when that great measure was adopted. But, in the course 
of that j ear, he delivered a very able argument in the case ol* 
Napper Tandy, of which the only published report is to be 
found in the volumes before us. In 1802, he made his famous 
speech in Hevey’s case, against Mr Sirr, the town-major of 
Lublin, which affords a* strong picture of the revolting and 
atrocious barbarities which are necessarily perpetrated when tlu* 
solemn tribunals are silenced, and inferior agents entrusted with 
arbitrary power. The speech, in this view of it, is one of the 
most striking and instructive in the published volume, which we 
noticed in our 13th volume. During the peace of Amiens, 
Mr C. made a short excursion to France, and was by no means? 
delighted with what he saw there* In a letter to his son from 
Paris, in October 1802, he says, ‘ 1 am glad I have come here. 

^ I entertained many ideas of it, which I lia>K,e!itirely given up, 

* or very much indeed altered. Never was therd a scene that 
‘ could furnish more to the weeping or the grinning philoso- 
^ pher ; they well might agree that human affairs were a sad 

* joke. I see it every where, and in every thing. The wheel 

* has run a complete round ; only changed some spokes and a 

* few “ fellows, ” very little for the better, but the axle certainly 

* has not rusted ; nor do I see any likelihood of its rusting. 

‘ At present all is quiet, except the tongue, — thanks to those in- 
‘ valuable protectors of peace, the army ! ! ' (II. 206*, 207.) 

In the year following, the rooted discontent of Ireland broke 
out in a second insurrection. From want of concert and pa- 
tience, it assumed the form but of a brief and unpremeditated tu- 
mult ; but it appeared, on investigation, and is proved by the o- 
riginal jrtlan in Emmet's handwriting, appended to these volumes* 
that a bimultaneoiis rising bad been organized in the counties of 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Kildare, as well as in remoter dis- 
tricts — and that it was prevented only by the neglect or misun- 
G • 
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derstanding of the signals and instructions. As it was, compa- 
ratively few lives M^ere lost ; but among these was the lamented 
Lord Kilwarden, the most venerated of all the Judges of hie 
country — the wisest, because the gentlest in her councils. His 
death formed no part of the plan of the insurgents, and was 
either an unpremeditated act of savage fury, or of private ma- 
lignity and revenge. 

This wild, wicked, and desperate project, was the work of 
an individual of distinguished abilities, gentle dispositions, and 
kindly affections ; and nothing can show more strongly the ef- 
le/'tthat had ^ecni produced on the feelings of the nation at 
* large, by the wrongs she had suffered, and the means that had 
been used to stifle their expression, than that they siioukl have 
seduced a person of such a character into such a proceeding. 
This part of the public story is unfortunately but too closely 
connected with Mr C.’s private history, and forms tlie most 
striking and romantic portion of it. The individual to wlioiu ' 
we have alluddH, was Mr Robert Emmet; a young man of good 
family and high prospects, who had been a frequent visitor in 
Mr CJs family, and had, without his knowledge, iormed an at- 
tachment* to his youngest daughter. He nevtr gave, even to 
her, the remotest hint of the projects in which he was engaged ; 
and it was only a short time before its failure that he ventured 
to speak to her of his passion. It was to this attachment, how- 
ever, that his fate was owing ; for he escaped after the rniscar- 
rifjge of the insurrection, and might have got out of the king- 
dom, had he not lingered near her abode, where he was at last 
discovered and apprehended. It was then that Mr C. first dis- 
cov^ered tlij^ cdrr^ponclence that had passed between him and 
his daughter ; and thought it ne^ccssary to wait on tlie Attorney 
General with all the papers that he had recovered. His own 
innocence never was brought into question ; but the fate ol Em- 
met was instantly decided — £ind he suffered tfic last rigour of 
the law. There are tw^o very striking letters introduced, both 
written tn the short interval between his condemnation and exe- 
cution — one to Mr Curran himself*, the other to his son. The 
editor says very feelingly — * There was a time when the publica- 
‘ tion of them would have excited pain : tut that time is past. 

‘ The only persons to whom such a proceeding could hfive giv- 
‘ eii a pang, the father and the child, are now' beyond its reach ; 

‘ and their survivor, who from a sense of duty permits them to 
‘ see the light, docs so under a full persuasion, that all those 

* who, from personal knowledge, or from report, may sometimes 

* recal their memories with sentiments of tenderness or esteem, 

* will find nothing in the contents of tliose documents which 
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* can provoke the intrusion of a harsher feeling. * (IL pp. 230-» 
231.) Tlie first is chiefly apologetical ; and we can only afford 
to give a part of it. After confessing that he did wrong in writ- 
ing to his daughter subsequent to the insurrection, he says, — 

Looking upon her as one, whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have 
had my partner for life, 1 did hold the removing her anxiety above 
every other consideration. I would rather have had the afiections of 
your daughter in the back settlements of America, than the first si- 
tuation this Country could afford without them. I know not whether 
this will be any extenuation of my offence — I know not whether it 
will be any extenuation df it to know, that if 1 had that situation in 
my power at this moment, 1 would relinquish it to devote my life' ib 
her happiness^I know not whether success would have blotted out 
the recollection of what 1 have done — ^but I know that a man, with 
the coldness of death on him, need not be made to feel any other 
coldness, and that he may be spared any addition to the misery he 
feels, not for himself, but for those to wh^m he has left nothing but 
forrow. ” IL pp. 235, 236. ^ 

The other was finished just before he was summoned to the 
scaffold. We shall give the concluding part of it^ and the 
short comment of the editor. 

If there was any one in the world in whose breast my death 
might be supposed not to stifle every spark of resentment, it might 
be you — I have deeply injured you — I have injured the happiness of 
a sister that you love, and who was formed to give happiness to every 
one about her, instead of having her own mind a prey to affliction. 
Oh ! Richard, I have no excuse to offer, but that I meant the reverse ; 
1 intended as much happiness for Sarah as the most ardent love coj^ild 
have given her, I never did tell you how much I idolized her 
was not with a wild or unfounded passion, but it %va6’ an^ attachment 
increasing every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind, 
and respect for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon the prospect 
of our union. I did hope .that success, while it afforded the opportu- 
nity of our union, might be the means of confirming an attachment, 
which misfortune had called forth. I did not look to honours for 
myself — praise I would have asked from the lips of no man ; but 1 
would have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s countenance that 
her husband was respected. My love, Sarah ! it was not thus that I 
thought to have requited your affection. I had hoped to be a prop 
round which your affections niight have clung, and which would never 
have been shaken ; but a rude blast haS snapped it, and they have 
fallen over a grave. 

This is no time for affliction. 1 have had public motives to sus- 
tain my mind, and 1 have not suffered it to sink ; but there liave been 
moments in my imprisonment when my mind was so sunk by grief 
on her account, that deatii would have been a refuge. God bless 
you, my dearest Uichard. I am obliged to leave off' immediately. 

“ llOBEHT £MM£T. 
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* Thi» letter was written at twelve o'clock on the day of MV* Em- 
metts execution ; and the firmness and regularity of the original hand* 
writing, contain a striking and aiFecting proof of the little influence 
which the approaching event exerted over his frame. The same en- 
thusiasm which allured him to his destiny, enabled him to support ita 
utmost rigour. lie met his fate with unostentatious fortitude ; and 
although few could ever think of justifying his projects or regretting 
their failure ; yet his youth, his talents, the great reBpect-ability of 
his connexions, and the evident delusion of which he was the victim^ 

' have excited more general sympathy for his unfortunate end, and 
more forbearance towards his memory, than is usually extended, to 
the errors or sufiertngs of political ofienders. ' IL pp. 52S7-239. 

The public life trf Mr C. was now drawing to a close-. He 
distinguished himself in 1804 in the Marquis of Headfbrt’s case, 
and in that of Judge Johnson in 1805 ; but, on the accession of« 
the Whigs to ofiSce in 1806, he was appointed to the situation 
of Master of the Rolls, and never afterwards made any public 
appearance. He was not satisfied with this ap})ointment ; and 
took no pains to conceal his dissatisfaction. His temper, per- 
haps, was by this time somewhat soured by ill health, and his 
notion* of his own importance exaggerated by the flattery of 
which he had long been the daily object. Perhaps, too, the sud- 
den withdrawing of thoiie tasks and excitements, among wdiich he 
had been so long accustomed to live, cooperating witn the lan- 
guor of declining age, may have affected his views of his own 
situation : but it seems that be was never very gay or good hu- 
moured after his promotion — ^and passed but a dull and peevish 
time of it during the remainder of his life. In 1810, he went, 
for the first time, to Scotland ; and we cannot deny our nation- 
fdity the pldSsure of his honest testimony. He writes thus to a 
friend soon after his arrival on our shore. 

1 am greatly delighted with this country ; you see no trace here 
qf the devil working against the wisdom and beneficence of God, and 
torturing and degrading his creatures. It seems the romancing of 
travelling s but 1 am satisfied of the fact, that the poorest man here 
has his children taught to read and write, and that in every house is 
found a bible, and in almost every house a clock ; and the fruits of 
this are manifest in the inlelligence and manners of all ranks. In 
Scotland, what a work have the four and twenty letters to show for 
themselves 1 — the natural enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery ; thq 
great sowers, but the still greater weeders, of the human soil. No- 
where can you see the cringing hypocrisy of dissembled detestation, 
so inseparable from oppression : and as little do you meet the hard, 
and dull, and right-lined angles of the southern visage ; you find the 
notion exact and the phrase direct, with the natural tone of the Scot- 
tish muse* 
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The first night, at Ballintray, the landlord attended us at sup- 
per : he would do so, tliough we begged him not. We talked to him 
of the cultivation of potatoes. 1 said, I wondered at his taking them 
in place of his native food, oatmeal, so much ^ore substantial. His 
answer struck me as very characteristic of the genius of Scotland — 
frugal, tender, and picturesque. ^ Sir, * said he, * we are not so 
much i’ the wrong as you think ; the tilth is easy, they are swift i’ 
the cooking, they take little fuel ; and then it is pleasant to see the 
gudewife wi’ a’ her bairns aboot the pot, and each wi’ a potatoe in 
its hand. ’’ II. pp. 254-256. 

r There are various other interesting letters in these volumes, 
and in particular a long one to the J3uke of Sussex, in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation ; but we can no longer afford room for 
extracts, and must indeed hurry through our abstract of what 
^'cmaina to be noticed of his life. He canvassed the burgh of 
Newry unsuccessfully in 1812. His health failed very much in 
^1813; and the year after, he resigned his situation, ai^dpame 
Over to London in his way to France. He never seems to have 
had much relish for English society. In one of his early let- 
ters, he complains of * the proud awkward sulk ’ of London 
company, and now he characterizes it with still greater severity. 

^ 1 question if it is much, better in Paris. Here the parade is 
^ gross, and cold, and vulgar; there it is, no doubt, more ffip- 
^ pant,* and. the attitude more graceful; but in either place is 

< not society equally a tyrant and a slave ? The judgment des- 

* pises it, and the heart renounces it. We seek it because we 

* are idle, we are idle because we are silly ; the natural remedy 

* is some social intercourse, of which a few drops would restore ; 

< but we swallow the whole phial, and are sicker of the remedy 
‘ than we were of the disease. ' (II. pp. 337, 338.) ’^And again, 
» little after, — ‘ England is not a place for society ; it is too 

* cold, too vain, — without pride enough to be humble, drowned 
‘ in dull fantastical formality, vulgarized by rank without talent, 

^ and talent foolishly recommending itself by weight rather than 
‘ by fashion — a perpetual war between the disappointed pre- 
^ tension of talent and the stupid overweening of affected pa- 
‘ tronage ; means without enjoyment, pursuits without an ob- 

* ject, and society without conversation or intercourse : perhaps 
« they manage this better in France — a lew days, 1 think, will 

^ enable me to decide.’ (II. pp. 345, 346.) In France, how- ^ 
ever, he was not much belter on— anti returned, complaining of 
4 constitutional dejection, ‘,for which he ct)uld find no remedy 
water or in wine. ’ He rejoices in the downfall of Bona- 
^rte ; and is of opinion that the Uevulution had thrown that 
country a century back. In spring 1S17, he began to sink ra^ 
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pidly; and had a slight paralytic attack Jn one of his hands. 
He proposed to try another visit to France; and still complain- 
ed of the depression of his spirits : — ‘ he had a mountain of lead 
‘ (he said) on his heart. ^ Early in October, he had a severe 
shock of an<-n!exv; and lingered till the Hlh, when he expired 
in his 68th year. 

There is a very able and eloquent chapter on the character of 
Mr Currants eloquence — encomiastic of course, but written \\ ith 
great temper, talent, and discrimination. Its charm and its de- 
tects the learned author refers to the state of genuine passion 
and vehement emotion in which all his best performances wmm'c 
delivered; and speaks of its effects on his auditors of all de- 
scriptions, in terms which can leave no doubt of its substantial 
excellence. We cannot now enter into these rhetorical disqui-* 
sitions — though they arc full of interest and instruction to the 
lovers of oratory. It is more within.our province to notice, that 
he is here said to have spoken extempore at his first coming to 
the Bar; but when his rising reputation made him more chary 
of his fame, he tried for some time to write dowm, and cojnmit 
to memory, his more important pleadings. The result, how- 
ever, was not at all encouraging: and he soon laid aside his 
pen so entirely, as scarcely even to make any notes in prepara- 
tion. He meditated his subjects, however, when strolling in his 
garden, or more frequently while idling over his violin ; and often 
prepared, in this way, those splendid passages and groups of 
images with which he was afterwards to dazzle and enchant his 
admirers. The only notes he made were often of the metaphors 
he proposed to employ — and these of the utmost brevity. For 
the grand peroration, for example, in H. Rowan^s case, his notes 
were as follows—* Character of Mr R. — Furnace — Rehellion 

* smothered — Stalks — Redeeming Spirit.* From. such slight 
hints he spoke fearlessly — and without cause for fear. Willi 
the help of such a scanty chart, he plunged boldly into the 
unbuoyed channel of his cause; and trusted himself to the tor- 
rent of bis own eloquence, with no better guidance than such 
landmarks as these. ;^It almost invariably nappened, however, 
that the experiment succeeded ; ‘ that his own expectations were 
^ far exceeded ; and that, when his mind came to be more in- 
^ tensely heated by his subject, and by that inspiring confidence 
‘ which a public audience seldom fails to inftise into all who are 
‘ sufficiently gifted to receive it, a multitude of new ideas, add- 

• ing vigour or ornament, were given off; and it also happened, 

‘ that, in the same prolific moments, and as almost tlieir ine- 
‘ vitable consequence, some crude and fantastic notions escap- 
‘ cd ; which, if they impeach their author^s taste, at least leave 
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^ him the merit of a.spleitdid fault, which none'but tmen of 
^ nius can commit. ’ (pp. 4 * 03 - 45 .) The best cxphinaticm of his 
success, and the best apology for his defects as a speaker, is to 
be found, we believe, in the following candid passage. 

* The Juries among whom he was thrown, and for whom he ori* 
ginally formed his style, were not fastidious critics ; they were more 
usually men abounding in rude unpolished sympathies, and who were 
ready to surrender the treasure, of which they scarcely knew the va- 
lue, to him that offered- them the most alluring toys. Whatever 
might have been his own better taste, as an advocate he soon disco- 
vered, that the surest way to persuade was to conciliate by amusing 
tliem. With them he found that his imagination might revel unre- 
strained ; that, when once the work of intoxication was begun, every 
wayward fancy and wild expression was as acceptable and eflectual 
' as the most refined wit; and that the favour which they would have 
refused to the unattractive reasoner, or to the too distant and formal 
orator, they had not the firmnes» to withhold, when solicited with 
the gay persuasive familiarity of a companion. These careless or li- 
centious liabits, encouraged by early applause and victory, were ne- 
ver thrown aside ; and we can observe, in almost all his 'productions^ 
no matter how august the audienoe, or how solemn the occasion, 
that his mind is perpetually relapsing into its primitive indulgences. * 
pp. 412-13. ' 

The learned author closes this very able aaid eloquent disser- 
tation with some remarks upon what lie says is now denomi- 

* mated the Irish school of eloquence,; and seems Inclined to de- 
ny that its profusion of imagery implies any deficiency, or even 
neglect of argument. As we had some share, we believe, in im- 
posing this denomination, we may be pardoHed for feeling some 

. little anxiety that it should be rightly understood,; and beg 
leave therefore to say, that we are as &r as possible from hold- 
ing, that the greatest richness of imagery necessarily excludes 
close or accurate reasoning; on die contrary, it is frequently its 
appropriate vehicle and natural exponent — as in Lord Bacon, 
Lord Chatham, and Jeremy Taylor. But tlie eloquence we wished 
to characterize, is that wlicreahe figures^andtornaments of speech 
do interfere with its substantial object~where fancy is not mini- 
strant but predominant— where the imagination k not mei^ely 
awakened, but intoxicated— and either overlays and obscures |he 
sense, or frolics and gambols Ground it, to the dklurbance of its 
march, and the weakening of its array for the onset : — And of 
this kind, we still humbly think, was the eloquence of Mr 

author says, indeed, that It is a mistake to call it Irish, 
because Swift and Goldsmith had nonfi of it — and Milton and 

• JBacon and Chatham had ; — ^and moreover, that Burke and Grsit- 
lah and Currnahad each a distinctive style of ele€|uence, and 
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oucht not to be classed together. How old the style may be 
in Ireland, we cannot undertake to say — though we think there 
are traces of it in Ossian. We would observe too, that, though 
born in Ireland, neither Swift nor Goldsmith were trained m 
the Irish school, or worked for the Irish market; and we have 
already said, that it is totally to mistake our conception of the 
style in qpestion, to ascribe any tincture of it to such writers as 
Milton, Bacon, or Taylor. There is fancy and figure enough 
certainly in their compositions ; but there is* no intoxication of 
the fancy, and no rioting and revelling among figures — no un- 
governed and ungovernable impulse — no fond dalliance with 
metaphors — ^no mad and headlong pursuit of brilliant images 
and passionate expressions— no lingering among tropes and me* 
lodies — ^no giddy bandying of antitheses and allusions— rno cra^ 
ing, in short, for perpetual glitter, and panting after effect, till 
both speaker and hearer are lost in the splendid confusion, and 
the argument evaporates in the heat which was meant to en- 
force it. This is perhaps too strongly put; but there are large 
portions of Mr C.’s Speeches to which we think the substance 
of the description will apply. Take, for instance, a passage, 
very much praised in the vrork before us, in his argument "in 
Judfge JolinsoriV case, — an argument, it will be remembered, on 
a point of law, and aclclrcsseo, not to a Jury, but to a Judge. 

^ I am not ignorant that this extraordinary construction has re- 
ceived the sanction of another Court, iit>r of the surprise and dismay 
with which it smote upon the general heart of the Bar. I am aware 
that I may have the mortification of being told, in another country, 
of that unhappy decision ;• and I foresee in what confusion I shall 
hang dowimmy head whai I am told it. Rut I cherish, too, the con- 
solatory hope, that I shall be able to tell them, that 1 had an old and 
learned friend,* whom I would put above all the stvccpingji of their 
Hall ’ (no great compliment, we should think), ‘ who "vvas of a diftcr- 
ent opinion — who had derived his ideas of civil liberty from the purest 
fountains of Athens and of Rome — who had fed the youthful vigour 
of his studious mind with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest phi- 
losophers and stat^^saien^i— and who had refined that theory into the 
quick and exquisite sensibility of moral instinct, by contemplating 
practice of their most illustrious examples— by dwelling on the 
smet-soukd fiely of Cimon'^oxk anticipated Christianity of Socrate^i 
—on the gaUant and pathetic patriotism of Epamiuondaa — on that pure 
austerity of Fabricius, whom to move from his integrity would have 
been more difficult than to have puslied the sun from Ids course ! I 
would add,, that if be had seeiped to hesitate, it was bat for a mo- 
ment— that his hesitation was like the pasUng cloud that floats across 
the morning sun^ and hicles it from the view, and does so ibr a mo- 
ment hide it, by invoicing the spectator without even approaching the 
JdcefthoiSfpminary And this soothing hope I draw^from the dear, r 
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est and tenderes^ recollections of my life — from the remembrance of 
those attic niglits, and those refections of the gods, which we have 
spent with those admired, and respected, and beloved companions, 
who have gone before us ; over whose ashes the most precious tears 
of Ii eland have been shed. [[Here Lord Avonmoro could not refrain 
from bursting into tears.]] Yes, my good Lord, I sec you do not 
forget them, 1 sec their sacred forms passing in sad review before 
your memory. I see your pained and softened fancy recalling those 
happy meetings, where the innocent enjoyment of social mirth be- 
came expanded into the noble r warmth of sot.ial virtue, and the ho^ 
7izon (f the board became enlarged into the horizoti of man — where 
the swel.ing heart conceived and coiiimuiiicatcd the pure and gene- 
rous purpose — where my slenderer and y mm oer taper imbibed its bor- 
rowed light from the more matured and redundant fountain tf yours. '* 
L 139—148. 

Now, we must candidly confess, that we do not remember ever 
to have read any thing much more absurd than this — and that 
the puerility and folly of the classical intrusions is even less of- 
fensive, than the heap of incongruous metapliors by which the 
luciuiing i8*obsciired. Does the learned author really mean to 
contoria, that the metaphors here add either force or beauty to 
the sentiment; or that Bacon or Milton ever wrote any thing 
like this upon such a topic? In his happier moments, and more 
vehement adjurations, Mr C. is often beyond all (piestion a great 
and commanding orator ; and we have no doubt wgs, to those 
who had the happiness of hearing him, a much greater orator 
than tlie more readers of his speeches have any means of con- 
ceiving : — But wo re:illy cannot help repeating our protest against 
a style of com})ositk)n which could beti’ay its great master, and 
that very frequently, into such passages as those we have just ex- 
tracted. The mischief is not to the master — whose genius could 
offuee all such stains, and whose splendid successes would sink 
Ills failures in oblivion — but to the pupils, and to the public, 
whose taste that very genius is thus instrumental in corrupting* 
If young lawyers arc taught to consider this as the style which 
should he aimed at and encouraged, to render the Judges bene- 
volent, — by comparing them to * the sweet-souled Cimon, * and 
the ‘ gallant Epaminondas ; ' or to talk about their ‘ young and 
slender tapers, * and ^ the clouds and morning sun, ’ — with w batr 
precious stuff will the Courts and the country be infested ! It 
is not diflBcult to imitate the defects of such a style— and of all 
dialects they are the most nHUseous in imitation. Even in the 
hands of men of genius, the risk is,, that the longer such a style 
cultivated, the more extravagant it will grow,— just as those 
who deal in other means of intoxication, are tempted to strengthetx 
mixture as they prdcecd. The leaimed and candid autl\ojf 
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before us, testifies this to have been the progress of Mr C. him- 
self^ — and it is still more strikingly illustnited by the history of 
his models and imitators. Mr 13urke had much less of this ex- 
travagance than Mr Grattan — Mr Grattan much less than Mr 
durran — and Mr Curran much less than Mr Phillips. — It is 
really of some importance that the climax should be closed 
somewhere. 

There is a concluding chapter, in which Mr C.*s skill iu 
cross-examination, and his conversational brilliancy, arc eoni- 
n}emorated ; as well as the general simplicity and afiability of hi ;5 
manners, and his personal habits and peculiarities, lie was 
not a profound lawyer, nor much of a general scholar, tlioiigli 
reasonably well actjiiainted with all the branches of polite litera- 
ture, and an eager reader of novels — being often caught sobbing* 
over the pathos of Richardson, or laughing at the humour of 
Cervantes, with an unrestrained vehemence which reminds us 
of that of Voltaire. He spoke very slow, both in public and 
private, ancl was rcmai'kably scrupulous in liis choice of words : 
He slept very little, and, lik^ Johnson, was always averse to re- 
tire at night — lingering long after he arose to depart — and, in 
his owui house, often following one of his guests to his chamlier, 
and renewing the conversation for an hour. He was habitually 
abstinent and temperate ; and, from his youth up, in spite of all 
his vivacity, the victim of a constitutional melancholy. His wit 
is said to have been ready and brilliant, and altogether without 
galj. But the credit of this testimony is Somewhat weakened 
by a little selection of liis bo7is mots^ with which \vc are furnished 
in a note. The gi-eatcr part, we own, apj)car U) us to be rallied* 
vulgar anT ordinary ; as, when a man of the name of Half- 
penny was de&ircd by the Judge to sit down, Mr C. said, * I 

♦ thank youf Lordship for having at last nailed thai rup io the 
‘ counter;^ or, when observing upon the singular paec ol' a 
Judge who was lame, he said, ‘ Don’t you sec that one leg goes 

* before like a tipstaff^ to make room for the other ? ’—or, wlieii 
vindicating ^is countrymen from the charge of being natiii ally 
vicious, he said, ^ He had never TCt heard of an Irishman ijcing 
‘ bom drunks ’ '^he following, nowever, is good — * 1 can’t tell 

• you, Curran, ’ observed an Irish nobleman, who had voted 
for the Union, * how frightful our old House of Commons an- 
‘ pears to me* * . ‘ Ah ! my lord, ’ replied the other, ‘ it is only 

* natural for Murderers to be afraid of' Ghosts j,,’ — and this is a^ 
least grotesque. ‘ Being asked what an Irish gentleman, just 
‘ arrived in* England, could mean by perpetually putting out 
f bis tongue? Answer — “ I siippat^e he’s trying to catch the, 

^tigU^accenU ” In his last illness, his physician observing 
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the morning that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he 
answered, < that is rather surprising, as 1 have been practising 
all night.* 

But these things are of little consequence. Mr Curran was 
"something much better than a sayer of smart sayings. He was 
a lover of his county — and its fearless, its devotee!, and inde- 
fatigable servant. To his energy and talents she was perhaps 
indebted for some mitigation of her sufferings in the days of her 
extremity — and to these, at all events, the public has been in- 
debted, in a great degree, for the knowledge they now ha^re of 
her wrongs, and for the feeling which that knowledge has excited, 
of the necessity of granting them redress. It is in this charac- 
ter diat he must have most wished to be remembered, and in 
•which he has most deserved it. As to any flaws or lapses in his 
private life, we agree, with the excellent author before us, timt 
his death should consign them to oblivion; and that, as his 
claims to distinction were altogether of a public nature, nothing 
should be allowed to detract from them that is not of the same 
description : At* the same time, thft our readers may know all 
that we know, and that their uncharitable surmises may not go 
beyond the truth, we cannot do better than conclude with the 
following passage from this most exemplary biography, in which, 
as in all the rest, the author has observed the tenderness which 
was due to the relationship in which he stood lo his subject, 
without violating, in the least degree, that manly fuiimess and 
sincerity,* without Which he would have been unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence. 

* * But the question will be asked, has this beea a faithful picture ? 
— Have no shades been designedly omitted ? — Has deliSkcy or flat- 
tery concealed no defects, without which the resemblance cannot be 
true ? To such inquiries it is answered, that the estimable qualities 
which have formed the preceding description, have not been invent- 
ed or exaggerated; and if the person, who has assumed the duty of 
collecting them, has abstained trom a rigorous detail of any infirmi- 
ties of temper or conduct, it is because a feeling more sacred and 
more justifiable than delicacy or flattery has taughf hiifl, and should 
teach others, to regard them with tenderness and regret. In thus 
abstaining from a erne! and unprofitable analysis ef failings, to w^hich 
the most gifted are often the most prone, no deception is intended. 
It is doe to tliat pibUc to whom Mr Curran's merits have been here 
8u1>miited as deserving their '^robntion, to admit with candour, that 
some particulars hare been <jrimlield irhich they would not have ap- 
proved t But it is also due to his memory to declare, that in balanc- 
ing tihe conflicting elements of his character, what was virtuous and 
amiable will be found to have IjU^gely preponderated. He was not 
perfect; hut Jus impecfectionshavea pecolw clflim upon our fqrb^ai*- 
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ance, when we reflect that they sprung from the same source as hi's 
genius, and may be considered as aimost the iaevitcfele conditiaa 
‘«pon which tliat order of gemus can be held. Their source was in 
his imagination. The same ardour and sensibilky which rendered 
him so doqueut an advocate of others, impelled him to take too im- 
passioned and irritating views of questions tliatipersoually related to 
iuniself. The mistakes of conduct into which this impetuosity of 
temperament betrayed him cannot be defended by this or by any 
other explanation of their origin ; yet it is much to be able to say that 
they were almost exclusively confined to a single rel^ition, and that 
those who in consequence suffered most, but who, from their inti- 
mate connexion with him, knew him best, saw so niany^ redeeming 
qualities in his nature, that they uniformly considered any exclusipn 
from his regard, not so much in the light of an injustice, as of a per- 
sonal misfortune. . . • 

^ There was a time when such consklerotions wx)uld have failed to 
appease his numerous accusers, who, under the vulgar pretext of 
moral indignation, were relentlessly taking vengeance on his public 
virtues by assiduous and exaggerated statements of private errors, 
which, had he been one of the enemies of his country, they would 
have beem the first to screen or justify* But it is hoped, that he was 
not deceiving himself when he anticipated that the term of their hos- 
tility would expire as soon as he sliould be removed beyond its reach* 
“ The charity of the survivors (to use his own expressions) looks at 
the failings of the dead through an inverted .glass ; and slander calls 
off the pack from a chase in which, when there can be no pain, there 
can be no sport ; nor will memory weigh their merits with a niggard 
sbeadiness of hand. ’’ But even should this have been a delusive ex- 
pectation — should the grave w-bich now covers him prove an unre- 
spected barrier agliinst tlw assaults of political hatred, there wull not be 
wanting many of more generous minds, who loved and admired him, 
to rally round his memory, from the grateful conviction- that his titles 
to his country's esteem stand in defiance of every imperfection of 
which his most implacable revilers can accuse him. As long as Ire- 
land retains an^ sensibility to public worth, it will not be forgotten, 
that (whatever waywardness he may have shown tow^ards some, and 
those a very few) she had, .in every vicissitude, the .unpurchased and 
most unmeasured benefit of his affections and his virtues* This is his 
claim and his protection-^that having by his talents raised himself 
from an humble oon'^dition to natation of high trust and innumerable 
temptations, he held himself erect in st^rvile times, and has left an 
example of Political Honour, upon which tlie moat scrutinising malice 
cannot detect a ttain« ' ll. pp< 47^-479* 
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Art. II. A^iecdoteSj Ohscroalions, and Characters of Books and 
Men, Collected from the Conversation of Mr Pope, and other 
eminent Persons of his time; By the Rev. Joseph Spence. 
Now first jnMhhed from the Original Papers^ with Notes^ and 
a Life of the A9thoi^ ; By Samuel Weller Singer. Car- 
penter, London. Constable & Co., Edinburgh. 1820. 

^T^iiere is no species of composition, perhaps, so delightful as 
that which presents us with personal anecdotes of eminent 
men : And if its cliief cliarm be in the gratification of our curio- 
sity, it is a curiosity at least that has its origin in enthusiasm. 
We are anxious to know all tliat is possible to be learnt of those 
vho have at any rate so honounnl a place in our remembrance. 
It is not, merely, that every circumstance derives value from the 
person to whom it relates : but an apparently insignificant anec- 
dote often throws an entirely new light on the history of t^e 
most adjnired works, or the most brilliant actions. » Intellectual 
discoveries, or heroic deeds, though they shed a broad and lasting 
lustre round the memoiy of those that have achieved them, yet 
occupy but a small part of the life of any individual ; And wc are 
not unwilling to penetrate the djizzling glory, and to see liow 
the remaining intervals are filled up; — to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied wdiat 
qualities they have in common with ourselves, as well as distinct 
from us, entitled to our pity, or raised above our imitation. 
The of great men, in short, are not all that we want to get 
a sight of: wc wish to add the limbs, the drapery, the back- 
ground. What would we not give to any modern^ Cornelius 
who would enable us to catch a glimpse of Pope through a 
glass door, leaning thoughiful on his hand, while composing the 
Rhpe of the Lock, or the Epistle of Eloisa ; or riding by in a 
chariot with Lord Bolingbroke, or whispering to Patty Blount, 
or doing the honours of his grotto to Lady Wortley Montague ! 
How much, then, are we not bound to the writer who gives us 
a portrait of liim, with any thing like tolerable fidelity and ex- 
actness, in all these circumstances ! — We like to visit the birth- 
place or the burial-place of famous men, to mark down tlieir 
birth-day, or the day ori* which they died. Cicero's villa, the 
tomb of Virgil, the house in which Shakespeare was brought up, 
are objects of romantic interest, and of refined curiosity to the 
lovers of genius; and a poet's lock of hair, a fac-simile of his 
handwriting, an ink- stand, or a fragment of an old chair be- 
ionging to him, are treasured up as relics of literary devo- 
jtion. These things are thus valued, only because they brjng 
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us into a sort of personal contact with such characters ; vouch, 
as it were, for their reality, and convince us that they were liv- 
ing men, as well as mighty minds. Sir Joshua JReynolds re- 
lates, that when he was very young, he went to a s>ale of pic- 
tures, and that, shortly after, there was a cry of ‘ Mr Pope, Mr 
Pope ! * in the room ; when the company made way for him 
to pass, every one offering his hand in salutation ; and that he 
‘ himself contrived, from where he stood behind, to touch the 
i skirt of his garment. Who, in reading this account, does not 
r exlQpd his hand in involuntary sympathy, and rejoice at this un- 
equivocal testimony and clieerful tribute of applauses to living 
merit,— at this flattering foretaste which the elegant poet received 
of immortality ? 

It has been made an objection to the biography of literarY 
men, that the principal events of their lives are their works; 
and that re is little else to be known of them, either interest- 
ing to others, or perhaps creditable to themselves. Wc do not 
fed the full force of this objection. It is the very absence of 
grave transactfons or striking vicissitudes that turns our atten- 
tion more immediately upon tnemselves, and leaves us at leisure 
to explore their domestic habits, and descry their little peculiari- 
ties of temper. In the intimacy of retirement, we enjoy with 
them * calm contemplation and poetic ease. * Wo see the care- 
less smile play upon their expressive features : we hear the dic- 
tates of unstudied wisdom, or the sallies of sportive wit, fall with- 
out disguise from their lips. We draw down genius from its air- 
built citadel in books and libraries ; and make it our play-iiuite, 
and our companion. We see how poets and philosophers ‘ live, 
converse, and behave, ' like other men. We reduce theory to 

f iractice; we translate words into things, and books into men. 

t is, in short^ the idenl and abstracted existence of authors that 
renders their personal character and private history a subject of 
so much interest. The difficulty of forming almost any infer- 
ence at all from what men uriie to w hat they «r^, constitutes- 
the chief value of the problem which the literary biographer 
undertakes to solve. In passing from the public to the private 
life of kings, of statesmen and warriors, we have, for the most 
part, the same qualities and personal character brought into ac- 
tion, and displayed on a larger or a smaller scale, — and can, at 
all events, make a pretty tolerable guess from one to the other. 
But we have n6 means t8 discover whether the moral Addison 
was the same scrupulous character in his writings and in his daily 
habits, but in the anecdotes recerdod of him. Sir Isaac New- 
ton's trincipia do not imply his verses to dog Tray : there is 
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iiotbinpf to show that tlie writer of the epistle of Elotse to Abelard 
was a little^ deformed person^ or a Papist ; nor could we be sur^ 
without the tcjstimony of coutempomry writers^ that Steele was 
really the same gond*natured easy soul that Isaac Bickerstaif is 
represented to be. Some of the most popular writers among 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, (from Plutarch and Mon- 
taigne downwards), have accordingly been those who have taken 
this task of biography occasionally out of the hands of others, 
and made themselves not the leiist agreeable part of their sub- 
ject. It has been observed, that we read the lives of Painf^ers 
and artists with a peculiar relish. And this seems to be, be- 
cause the traditions that are lelt of tlxcir ordinary habits and 
turn of mind present them in an entirely new point of view. 
We had before stiulied them only in their pictures, and the si- 
lent images of their art : but wc now learn, for the first time, 
what to think of them as indiviiluals. If we wait with some 
uneasiness to see how a celebrated Poet or prose writer will 
quit himself of a low sentences of common .English, it is not 
surprising if we are still more at a loss what a ^reat painter will 
have to say for himself, or how he will put his thoughts into 
words. We attend to him as tp some one attempting to speak 
a foreign language ; make allowances for a difference of dialect ; 
or are struck with the unexpected propriety and elegance of 
tone. It was a long time before people would believe that isir 
Joshua Reynolds wrote his own Discourses. 

One principal attraction of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, is the 
contrast which, in some respects, it presents to the Doctor’s own 
works. The recollection of the author is a foil to the picture 
of the man : We are suddenly relieved by the abrupti^ess of his 
manners and the pithiness of his replies, from the circumlocu- 
tion and didactic formality of his style. Instead of the pom- 
pous commonplaces which he was too much in the habit of^ 
piling together, and rounding into periods in his closet, -—his be» 
havipur and coaversation in company might be described as a 
eontinuedkexercise of spleen, an indu^nce of irritable humours, 
a masterly display ofv character. He ;niade none but home 
tlirusts, but desperate lounges, but palpable hits* No turgidi- 
ty ; no fiaccidness ; no bloated flesh : — all was muscular strength 
and agility. He threw aside the inctitnbrance of pedantry, and 
draper^ of words. He became a thorough prize-fighter, or, 
what he himself would terfn, ‘ an idteliectual gladiator:’—^ 
threw down no challenge that he was not able and willing to 
take up ; a&^sumed no pretensions that he did not sturdily main- 
tain ; descended from the stilts of his style into the arena of 
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K>mmon sens^ and observation, and scuffled with all comers for 
he mastery : Took all advantages, and gave any odds— came off 
jiumphant when in the right, or made the best of a bad cause 
— instantly seized the weak side of his adversary’s argument 
—wrested what was doubtful to his purpose — made it a drawn 
cattle with the* sturdiest of his rivals — or ^ fluttered ’ his politer 
intagonists ‘ like an eagle In a dovecot ! * It was this vigo- 
rous and voluntary exercise of his faculties, when freed from all 
restraint in the intercourse of private society, that has left such 
i fic]} harvest for his biographer ; and it cannot be denied that 
it has been well and carefully got in. 

The amiable and modest Author of the volume before us, 
lias hot been less fortunate in the interest of the principal fi- 
pirc, Pope ; nor is the circle of his associates assuredly less 
brilliant and imposing than that which surrounded Dr Johusoii :* 
but he has not been equally bold or happy in the treatment of 
bis subject. The Anecdotes of Pope, compared with BoswelPs 
Memoirs of Johnson, want life and spirit, and connexion. 
They furnish curious particulars, but minute and disjointed : — 
they want picturesque grouping and dramatic effect. We have 
die opinions anjj sayings of eminent men : but they do not grow 
out of the occasion : we do not know at whose house such a 
thing happened, nor the effect it had on tliose who were 
present. The. conversations seldom extemd beyond an obser- 
vation and a iTpIy. We have good things served up in sand- 
wiches; but w'e do not sit down, as in Boswell, to ‘ an ordi- 
nary of fine discourse. * — There is no eating and drinking go- 
ing on. The different characters liai'c labels with certain wortls 
on ibem put into their mouths, with authentic signatures : but 
that is all. We have nothing like Wilkes’s plying Johnson 
with the best bits at Dilly's table, and overcoming his Tory 

{ irejudices by the good things he offered, and the godd things 
1C said : Nor does any Goldsmith drop in after tea with his 
peach-coloured coat, like one dropped from the clouds, be- 
wildered with his finery and the success of a new work ! One 
never has the idea, as Dunning said to Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
one of his literary partieis, that, while these people were talk- 
ing, all the rest of the world was quiet. Each person is limit- 
to a sentence, at a time; and the sense, for want of the context, 
is often imperfect. There is a gap between each conclusion, and 
at the end of every paragraph we have a new labour to begin. 
They are not scenes, but soliloquies, vrith which we are pre- 
sented : And in reading through the book, we do not seem tra- 
velling along a road, but crossing a series of stepping stones: 
consequently, we do not get on fast with it. It is made up of 
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shreds nnd patches, and not cut out of the entire piece; some* 
tliinii* like the little caps into which the tailor in Don Quixote 
cut his ( ioth, and held them up at his fingers^ ends. In a 
word, the living scene docs not pass before us; — we have notes 
and slijis of paper handed out by one of the eompan}^, but we 
are not ourselves admitted to their presence; -nor made wit- 
nesses of the fray- 'riierc is nwntion made of the manner in 
which Addison passed liis time at home, at Button’s, and at 
Wills’s. This indeed was before Mr Spence’s time ; but Bos-^ 
well would havclMlowed him to all those places, and broii^'Iii,^^ 
away from the survivors all that was said at them, in the order 
of lime, place, and person. Spence was as well contented to 
make a few niernoraiulunis at second-hand. 

Boswell was probably an inferior man to Spence; — but he 
\vas a far better collector of anecdotes, and the very j^rince, 
indeed, of rcM-ail wits and philosophers; so that, with all possi- 
ble sense of the value ol* what he has done, we sometimes can 
bardJy help wishing that he h^d lived in the time of Pope, 
instead of our ‘own. For, to confess the truth, there is scarce- 
ly any period of our literature on which we delight So much to 
dwell, or to which wc so’often seek to return, as the one to 
wliicli these pages arc devoted- Whatever wb may think of 
the greater lights of a former age, there was none in which li- 
terary men were so much to be envied, (if not admired) — or in 
whicli, perhaps, familiarity of approach would so little lessen 
our idea of their importance. It was the acme of intellectual 
refinement and civilization ; equally remote from Gothic barbar- 
ism and vulgar abuse. Poetry, from being a dream of faery 
land, had taken sheller in the walks of real life. It ij,ad l^ft. the 
heiglits (if fancy, to * stoop to truth, and moralize its song. ’ 
Instead of dazzling the reader with ecstasies, of startling him 
with chimeras, it now sought merely to embellish familiar ob- 
jects, to laugh at petty lollies, and to lend the charms of 
verse and the colours of the imagination to the commonest e- 
vents. The stylo both of poetiy and prose was grown clas- 
sical and courtly- It seemed as if the Muses arid the Graces, 
leaving their august abodes, had deserted Mount Parnassus 
for Windsor Forest and Hampton Court-^had thence slipped 
down to* their favourite villa at Twickenham — and had turned ^ 
aside again at Whitehall stairs, only stopping oh this side Tem- 
ple Bar,— with a train of wit, beauty, fashion, rank and learn- 
ing, following them, — with lords of the bed-chamber for their 

f entlemen* ushers, and peeresses of the realm for their maids of 
onour. pope was one of those who was admitted into the 
centre of this circle, and who received and gave new lustre to 
3 
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it.*' He was the poet-laureate of polished life. His most 

g raceful verses were laid on the toilette of beauty; bis most 
eautiful compositions were offered up on tlu* altar of friend- 
ship. The list of his friends and favourites ineUides almost all 
that was distinguished in his day. To sound their praises, we 
need only name those who arc recorded in these ^ faini- 

‘ liar in our mouths as liouschold names, ’ — or whom Gay luis 

S ioned to welcome Pope’s return to shore after his Grecian 
;e, in a poem on his finishing the Iliad — Garth, Walsh, 
bury, Steele, Swift, Addison, Arbuthnot, Prior, Parnell, 
Congreve, Jervas, Kneller, Bolingbrokc, Granville, Oxford, 
Halilax, Murray, Berkeley, Warburton, Lady Wortley Mon- 
I Uguc, Queensberry’s Dutchess, Belle Ferinor, and ‘ youth’s 
jfr>ungest daughter, swTet Lc Pel. ’ And is there not a charnv 
in all these names, that still rises like a steam oi’ rich distill- 
led perfumes over the places that they knew and loved — a sound 
that must for ever echo on the banks of Thames, vvliiic leaj’u- 
ing, genius, and eloquence, continue to be honourt'd, — that calls 
up a throngof lovely mortal foces, and of bright immortal heads, 
to hover round us as we loiter in the shades of Twiekenhanj, 
or muse over the pages in which all their glories arc enshrin- 
ed ? But we must put an end to these raptures, and submit to 
give our readers some account of the work before us. For this 
purpose, we will transcribe a few of the first paragraplis, which 
immediately relate to Pope, 

* Section I. 1728-30. — Garth talked in a less libertine manner 
tliafThc had been used to do, about the three last years of his life. 
But he was rather dgubtful and fearful, than religious. ♦ It was usual 
for 8«y, ‘ That if there was any such thing as religion, 'twas 

among the Roman Catholics, ’ — probably from the greater efficacy 
we give the sacraments. He died a Papist ; as 1 was assured by Mr 
Blount, who carried the Father to him in his last hours. He d'd not 
take any care of himself in his last illness; and had talked, for three 
Ur four years, as one tired of life : in short, I believe lie was willing 
to let it go. — P, .(that is. Pope.) * 

‘ Wycherley died a Romanist, and has owned that religion in my 
hearing. — It was generally thought by this gentleman’s friends, that 
he lost his memory by old age : it was not by age, but by accident, 
as he himself told me often. He remembered as well at sixty years 
old, as he had done ever since forty, when a fever occasioned that loss 
to him. — P. ' 


^ ‘ Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on 

his dcath-bed, to ask Jiim whether the Christian religion w^as true ! — 
Dr YoVnCt yrom Addison himsclfy or Tickellf—ic)tich is much the 

^ N.. 66. X ^ 


X 
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‘ Prior was not a right good man. He used to burjr himself^ ft 
whole days and nights together, with a poor mean creature (his Chloe' 
and often drank hard. He turned from a strong Whig (which he ha 
been when most with Lord Halifax) to a violent Tory : and did nc 
care to converse with any Whigs after, any more than Rowe did witl 
Tories. — P. ' 

‘ Sir John Suckling was an immoral man, as well as debauched 
The story of the French cards f was told me by the late Duke o 
Buckingham: and he had it from old ,Lady Dorset herself. Tha 
lady took a very odd pride in boasting of her familiarities with ^1. 
John Suckling. She is the Mistress and Goddess in his poems : anc 
several of those pieces w’ere given by herself to the printer. This the 
Duke of Buckingham used to give as one instance of the fondness she 
had to let the world know how well they wx're acquainted.— P. ’ 

• * Sir John Suckling was a man of great vivacity and spirit. He 
died about the beginning of the Civil War ; and his death was occa- 
sioned by a very uncommon accident. He entered warmly into the 
King's interests; and was sent over to the Continent* by him, with 
some letters of great c<»nsequence, to the Queen. He arrived late 
at Calais : and in the night his servant ran away with his p^ortmanteau, 
in winch w^as his money and papers. W’hen he was told of this in 
the njorning, he immediately inquired which way his servant had 
taken, ordered his horses to be got ready instantly, and in pulling on 
his boots, found one of them extremely uneasy to him ; but as the 
horses were at the door, he leaped into the saddle, and forgot his 
pain. He j)ursued his servant so eagerly, that he overtook him two 
or three posts off ; recovered his portmanteau ; and soon after com- 
plained of a vast pain in one of his feet, and fainted away with it. 
When they came to pull off his boots to fling him into bed, they 
found one of them full of blood. It seems his •servant (who k;ie\r 
his master’s temper well, and w^as sure he would pursue Bun "as soon 
as hu* villany should be discovered) had driven a nail-up into one of 
his boots, in hopes of disabling him from pursuing him. Sir John’s 
impetuosity made him regard the pain only just at first : and his pur- 
suit turned him from the thoughts of it for some time after. How-, 
ever, the wound w as so bad and so much infiamed, that it fiung him 
into a violent fever, which ended his life in a very few days. This 
incident, strange as it may seem, might be proved from some origi- 
nal letters in Lord Oxford's collection. — P. ' 

‘ It was a general opinion, that Ben Jonson and Shakespear lived 
in enuiity against one another. Betterton has assured me ofte}^, that 
there was nothing in it : and that such a supposition w^as founded 
only on the two parties, which in their lifetime listed under one, and 
enaeavoured to lessen the character of the other mutually — Dryden 
used to think that the verses Jonson made on Shakespear’s deaths 

f His getting certain marks, known only to himself, affixed to jpiU. 
the cards thsa came fro© tlie great makers in France. ’ \ 
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iTad sometliin^ of satire at the bottom : for my part, I can’t discover 
any thing like it in tlieni. — P, ’ 

‘ Lord Rochester was of a very bad turn of mind, as well as de- 
bauched. I^^Froiii the Duke of Buckiiigham and others that knew 
liini.“l — P. * 

The reader will liere find, in the course of the first five 
png(‘s, a pielty j;ood specimen of w!):it he may expect — tiio 
. jilerary tittle-tattle of the age, and the Iriulitional gossipping 
[of the preceding half- cent ur}'. The spirit of the remarks and 
P^l^cdoles, it must ho confessed, is rather censorious, and the 
mention that is iniide of a number of well known names not the 


most favonrahle to them. Kill a good deal of it is hearsay — and, 
like other scandaN, prohahly iK.tvcfv accurate. It is I'atlierre- 
yinarkable, that we )inve thrc’e instances together of poets who 
were Roman Catholics at this p(*riod — Garth, Wycherley, and 
Rope himself, 'i’he reason assigned for GartliVs predilection for 
w this faith, viz. ‘ the greater eflicac}^ whicli it gives to the sacra- 
r inents, ’ does not ajjpear to be very obvious or satisfactory. 
Popery is, in its essence, and by its very constitution, a religion 
of outward h)rni and cer(Mnoriy, full of sound and sliow, reconi- 
nuaiding itself by the eluirm of nuisie, the solemnity of pictures, 
tl)e pomp of dr(‘ss, tlic magnificence of buildings, by the dread 
of power, and the allurcineiits of pleasure. It strikes upon the 
senses studiously, and in every way; it appeals to tlie imagina- 
tion ; it enthrals tlui ])assions; it infects by sympathy; has age, 
lias authority, has numbers on its side; and exacts implicit faith 
its inscrutable mysteries and its gaudy symbols; — it is, in a 
ihe religion of fancy, as Protestantism is the religion of 
})^pika«opky, and* of faitli chastised by a more sober reason. It 
is not astonisliing, therefore, that at a })erio(l when the nation 
and tlic governmcnl had been so lately distracted by the con- 
test between the old and the new religion, }>oets were found to 
weaver between llic two, or were often l{*{i away by that which 
flattered tlieir love of the marvellous and the spiendid. Any of 
these reasons, we think, is more lik(*ly, than ^ the greater effi- 
cacy given to the sacraments ’ in that comnumion, to exjdain 
wliy so many poets, witliout miicli religion, as Garth, Wycher- 
ley, Pope, Drydcn, Crashaw, should he fascinated hy the glitter- 
ing bait of Po})ery, and lull th^ir more serious feelings aslee)) in 
the torpor of its harlot-embraces. — A minute, but voluminous 
critic of our lime, has laboured hard to show^ tliat to this list 
hhould be added the name of Massinger, But the proofs ad- 
duced in support of this conjecture arc extremely inconclusive* 
Among others, the writer insists on the profusion of crucifixes, 
gloijes, angelic visions, uarlands of roses, and clouds of iucensc 
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scattered throupfli the ‘ Virgin- Martyr * as evidence of the thei£»<^ 
logical sent! men is meant to be inculcated by this play ; when the 
least reflection might have taught him, that they proved nothing 
but his author's poeticfil conception of the character and costume 
of his subject : A writer might, with the same sinister shrewd- 
ness, be suspected of Heathenism for talking of Flora and Ce- 
res, in a poem on the Seasons ; and what are produced as the , 
exclusive badges of Catholic bigotry, are nothing but the adV 
ventitious ornaments and external emblems, — the gross gt? i!i 
sensible language, — in a word, the poet?'^ of Christianity ' 

ncral. What ijulecd shows the frivolousness of the whole inler- 
ence, is, tliat Deckar, who is asserted by our critic to have con- 
tributed some ol the most*passionate and fantastic of these d<y- \ 
.votional scenes, is not even accused of a leaning to Popery. 

To return to our Anecdotes. — The next that occur are of 
three narrow escapes which Pope iiad for his life ; the first, when 
he was a child, from a mad cow; and the two others, after he 
was grown up, once from a stupid coachman, and the second 
time from six ruii-away horses. What immediately, follows is 
of more importance ; and the latter part of it is highly credit- 
able to the feelings of Pope. Indeed, the whole volume leaves 
a vciy favourable impression in this respect. ‘ Besid 's these, his per- 
petu^ application (afler he set to study of himself) reduced him in 
four years' time to so bad a state of health, that after trying physi- 
cians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his distem- 
per; and sat down calmly, in full expectation of death in a short 
time. Under this thought, he wrote letters to take .a last farewell of 
some of his more particular friends ; and, among the rest, one to- the 
Abbe Southcote. The Abb6 was extremely concerned,e’^ot' his 
very ill state of health, and the resolution he said he had taken. * He 
thought there might yet be hopes ; and went immediately to Dr Rad- 
cliffe, with whom he w'as well acquainted : told him Mr Pope's case ; 
got full directions from him, and carried them down to Mr Pope in 
Windsor Forest. The chief thing the Doctor ordered him, was to 
apply less, and to ride every day : the following his advice soon re- 
stored him to his health. * — It was about twenty years after this, 
that Mr Pope heard of an abbey's being like to be vacant in the most 
delightful part of France, near Avignon ; and what some common 
friend was saying, would be thejnost desirable establishment in the 
world for Father Southcote. Mr Pope took no farther notice of the 
matter on the spot ; but sent a letter the next morning to Sir Robert 
Walpole (with*whom he had then some degree of friendship), and 
begged him to write to Cardinal Fleury to get the abbey for South- 
oote* The affair met with some delay (on account of our Court hav- 


* * This was when Mr Pope was about seventeen, aneV conse- 
quently al^ut the year 1705. ’ 7 
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settled a pension on Father Courayer), but succeeded 
f ■’and Southcote was made abbot. — /*. * 

This story is given from Pope himself, and little doubt can 
be entertained of the authenticity of the particulars; and it 
shows the scrupulous gratitude with which benehts and kind- 
nesses dwelt upon his memor}^, till the obligation was tliscliarged 
in the most delicate and clFoctujil manner. Yet this is ilie man 
hose name lias been familiarly coupled with every sort of vitu- 
ILtive epithet, and who has been otten and successfully rejire- 
" :l as a compound of spleen, envy, meanness, and ingratitude. 
Is it our self-love, our envy, or our cowardice, that is so prone 
to take the scandalous side in such (questions ? In spite of the 
^miration we feel for his talents, — in spite of the affection which 
his friends may have testified for his virtues, we are still strange-* 
ly inclined to take our idea of an autlior’s private character from 
the abuse of those who were entire strangers, or professed ene- 
mies to him, who envied him for his reputation, and dreaded 
Hiim for his wit, as if dulncss, malice, and ignorance, were the 
only competent witnesses to merit. Pope was a man whose ge- 
neral conduct through life was amiable, inoffensive, and gene- 
rous. What then ? The heroes of the Dunciad discovered tlmt 
the initials and final letter of his name composed the syllable 
?. E. ; and Lady “ “ 
son, would persuade 


A. P. E. ; and Lady Wortley Montague, who despised his per- 
vould persuade us that iiis mind was answerable to it ! 


The following passages, though the substance of them has 
been already made public, throw some new light on the history 
of ills early life and studies. 

said, tliat he was seven years unlearning what he had 
got ^rom about twenty to twenty-seven.) He should jiave travelled, 
had ft not been for his ill health, (and on every occasion that offered 
had axlesire to travel, to the very end of his life.) His first educa- 
tion waiMt the seminary at Twiford, near Winchester. — P. ’ 

* 1 wrote things — I'm ashamed to say how soon. Part of an epic 
poem, when about twelve. (Deucalion was the hero of it.) The 
scene of it lay at Rhodes* and some of the neighbouring islands ; and 
the poem opened under watdr, with a description of the Court of 
Neptune. That couplet on the circulation of the blood in the Dun- 
ciad was originally in this poem, word for word, as it is now. *■— P.' 

‘ I was acquainted with Betterton from a boy. — P. ’ 

* Wycherley was Mr Pope's first poet- friend, and Walsh his next. 
m^Mannick,*' 

^ Mr Pope was but a little while under his master at Twiford. He 


* ^ As man’s meanders to the vital spring 

Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring. ’ 

Dunciad^ b. v. 56* 
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wrote extremely young ; and, among other things, a satire on that 
gentleman, lor some faults he had discovered in him. — M. ’ 

‘ He set out to learn Latin and Greek by himself about twelve : 
and, when he was fifteen, he resolved that he would go up to Lon-- 
cion and learn French and Italian. We in the family looked upon it 
as a wildish sort of resolution : f for as his health would not let him 
travel, we could not see any reason for it. He stuck to it ; went 
thither ; and mastered both those languages with a surprising de- 
spatch. Almost every thing of this kind was of his own acquiring, 
He had had masters indeed, but they were very indifferent ones ; ^ 

what he got was almost wholly owing to his own unassisted indus- 
try. — A/. * 

‘ He was a child of a particularly swTct temper, and had a great 
deal of sw'eetness in his look wlien he was a boy. This is very eviJ ^ 
dbnt in the picture drawn for him when about ten years old ; in which 
his face is round, plump, pretty, and of a fresh complexion. I hyve 
often heard Mrs I’opc say, that he was then exactly like that pic- 
ture. I have often been toldi that it was the perpetual application iP 
he fell into, about two years afterwards, that changed his form and 
ruined his constitution. The laurel branch in that picture >vas not 
inserted originally ; but was added long after, l)y Jervas. — Ai/ 

It would be curious if this w'crc correctly true ; and w ould vary, 
in some respects, our usual idea of Pope, which iin))lic\s that be 
owed some of the fineness of bis mind to the original tenderness 
of his constitution ; wlicroas it would appear, that he was worn 
clown and twisted into that wrinkled, feeble forin, by his too 
eager pursuit, and early love of h'nrnirig. 

‘ My brother w^as whipped and ill-used at Twiford school for 'his 
satire on his master, and taken from thence on that account. 1 ' e- 
ver saw him laugh very heartily in all my life . — Mrs rt^ 

of Mr Pope. * i{Sj)cnce himself adds, that. ‘ he seldom went beynnd 
a particular easy smile. ' 

We will throw together in this connexion a few more parti- 
culars of nearly the same date, wdiich are scattered ab^Ait the 
original work, without any attempt at order. 

‘ Mr Pope's first education was under a priest, and I think his 
name was Banister. He set out witl^the design of teaching him 
Greek and Latin together. “ I was then, '' says Popp, “ about 
eight years old, had learnt to read of an old aunt, and to write by ^ 
copying printed books. After having been under that priest about a 
a yeiu*, I was sent to the seminary at Twiford, and then to a school 
f}y Hyde-Park Corner: and wdth the two latter masters ^lost what I 


•j* What his sister, Mrs Racket, said — ‘ For 5'ou know, to speak 
plain with you, my brother has a maddi'«h way with him. ’ Little 
people mistook the excess of his genius ibr madness. ‘ diat 

young fello^ will either be a madman, or make a very grealfpo?^ 

'Jlejr Smithi after bein^ in Mr Po])e*s company Xf:hen about J'ourt, en* ’ * 
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inad gained under the first. — About twelve years old, I went with my 
father into the Forest, and there learnt, for a few months, under a 
fourth priest. This wad all the teaching I ever had ; and (iod knowiip, 
k extended a very little way. 

When I had done with my priests, I took to reading by myself, 
for which I had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially lor 
poetry ; and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of the 
Jilnglish, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This 1 did wiih- 
outJBny other design, but that of pleasing myself: and got the lan- 

« es, by hunting after tire stories in the several poets I riad; ra- 
than read the books to get the languages. 1 followed every- 
where as niy fancy led me; and was like a boy gatliering flowers .n 
the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way. — 'fliese five or six 
I years 1 still look upon as the happiest part of my lii’e. 

“ In these rambles of mine through the poets, when I met v\itli a 
passage or story, that pleased me more than ordinaiy, I used to en- 
deavour to imitate it, or translate it into English ; and this ga\e rise 
to my Imitations published so long after. — P. ” |^lle niimcd, anuuig 
x)ther books he then read, the Criticisms of liapin and Bossu : and 
^hese might he what led him to write his Essay on CritieiMii. He 
used to mention Quintilian, too, as an old favourite author with him.-f- 


^pcnce.^ 

We have next the now well known account of the origin 
juhI ))rogress of the Rape of the Lock. We arc more surpris- 
oB ufierward.s to learn, that 

^ ‘ Mr Addison was the person who chiefly encouraged Mr Pope in 
Ills design of translating the Iliad, which was begun tliat year (1712) 
ai^d finished in 1718, when he was thirty. W hen very young, he 
t^ls us, hq wTote “ something towards a tragedy, and afterwards an 
: ** thelatter founded on a story in the Legend of St (ie- 
irSpeveT^ Betterton advised him to turn his Epic poeoi into a (rage- 
dy\ but on sCeing more of the town, he took a stro);g resolutioi) a- 
gaikt writing for the stage, from seeing Iiow mucli it subjected those 
who^jd, to the caprice of the players and the audience Of his 
Epic poem, w'hich was mentioned at p. 21, we have a farther notice 
at p. 197, section V., where we learn that the hero of it was “ a se- 
cond^ Deucalion, not the husband of Pyrrha. 1 had flung,*’ says 
Pope, quaintly enough, “ all my learning into it, fl.v indeed Milton 
has done too much in his Paradise Lost^ The Bishop of Rochester, 
not many years ago, advised me to burn it ; 1 saw his advice was 
well grounded, and followed it, — thougli noi without some regret. ” 

The reader may now have a tolerable idea of the information 
lie is likely to derive from this work, respecting the literary Jiis- 
tory of our poet. The worst of it is, that it ia cut up into so 
many little compartments, and that the greater part ol it is no 
longer new; for, having lain so long in manuscript, to whicii 
his ^re favoured bklitors had access, most of the particulars 
liai' - ajftjady trai spired and become familiar to the public ear, iu 
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their prefaces and annotations. The anecdotes of Pope’s cori-> 
versation, ;is iliey relate to his individual opinions, are of course 
more spocilic and minute, and proportion ably more original and 
curious ; but they, too, are given in a dry, meagre, and cramp- 
ed Jiiannor, in solitary sentences or laconic replies; and for 
want of tlie context and circumstances, the spirit of conversa- 
tion evaporates, and the continuity of reasoning i« lost. Still 
they luive til e great recommendation of being authentic; and 
wt* .:re thankful for whatever we can get from so interesting^ 
source. In reading any such account of Pope's opinions, K k 
sea L tel \ necessary to remark, that nothing can shake our opi- 
nio, s of him as an author. He is certainly one of the fixed 
st:tr> in the firmament of English literature; and what he has 
UV7//C/: is so complete, so decisive, and so unrivalled in itself, as 
to be proof against any report of what he might say or think yn 
ot^er respects. But, fortunately, there is little in the account 
here given to disturb our settled idea of him. His critical or 
general o})inioife argue a sound, intelligent, subtle and active 
mind, somewhat too intent on niceties and forms (but that we 
should expect from him); and what appears lame or unsatisfac- 
tory, should be imputed either to the timidity of the reporter, 
or the habitual reserve of the speaker, in not bi inging out and 
making the most of an idea. The nucleus of fine thought is therms; 
and we will be bold to add, of sound taste, — though with some 
necessary allowances for a natural bias to his own peculiar style 
of composition. His feelings as to poetry, are certainly ra- 
ther liberal than exclusive; and his scale of excellence ha& a 


larger range than wc should have expected, though leaning -to 
correctness and delicacy. It was natural that he sirtStBU”u'.fel 
most pleasure from those beauties in the works of others, w lyfch 
were the greatest ornaments of his own. But his understan, ing 
. was not blinded or made intolerant by his genius; and his Occa- 
sional backwardness to allow tlicir full praise to merits ork dif- 
ferent character, was not affected, but sincere. It was a w eak- 
ness, not a vice. There is, no doubt, what will be called a 
want of enthusiasm ; but, perhaps, after all, if he had admir- 
ed what others admire more warmly, he would himself have 
left us less to admire. At that rate, it is better as it is* It is 
of more importance that there should be one person found out 
of millions to write the Rape of the Lock, than that there should 
be one person more added to the thousands who admire, or say 
they admire, the Paradise Lost ! To proceed with our task oj 
quotation. 

^ Waller, Spenser, and Dryden, were Mr Pope's great favourites^ 
in’^the order they are named, in his first reading till he 
|welve years ^Id. ’ * . ’ 
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>Trhe meaning of this passage is not very clear- *11 lias been 
Vurrently said, that Pope used to express his clistaste for Sjicn- 
siitf by making it a rule to ask people, ‘ Whether they hail ever 
r^d the Faery Queen through ! ' How far this was from be- 
ing the case, will appear from his own words as here recorded, 
p. 296. 

^ After reading a canto of Spenser two or three days ago to an 
^old lady, between seventy and eighty years of age, slic said iliat / 
skowbig her a galler 2 / nf pictures. I don’t know how it is, 
^SRlhe said very right. There is something in Spenser that please? 
dhb as strongly in one’s old age, as it did in one's 3 outh. I read the 
Faerie Quecnc, when I was about twelve, with iniinitc delight ; and 

J think it gave me as much, when 1 read it over about a year or two 
go. — P. ’ 

The date of this memorandum is 1713-1', a year before Pope’s 
death. What he says of Chaucer is cijually orthodox, and to 
kthe purpose. 

r ‘ I read Chaucer still with as much pleasure as almost any of our 
poets. He, is a master of manners, of description, and the lirst tale- 
teller in the true enlivened natural way — P. * p. 15k 

I’licse observations show a very dilferent acquaintance with, 
and taste for, our earlier poets^ from that evinced by Addison ; 
wlto (it is here said, on tlic authority of Pope) in Ins Epistle to 
&lfel)everel, * gave the characters of our best poets only by hearsay. 
pKhus, his character of Chaucer is diametrically opposite to the* truth : 
he blames him for want of humour. The character he gives of Speii- 
serSs false too : and 1 have heard him say, that he never read Spenser 
litteen 5 ^tars afi^^r he wrote it. * — Pope. 

yi&aitfiiiaign of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, was to have r>dicu! d 
all Ifcc false tastes in learning, under the ciiaractcr of a man rf ciiija- 
city pough ; that had dipped into every art and scienci-, *)ul inju- 
dicio^y in each. It was begun by a club of some rf the greatist 
wits oli^e age — Lord Oxford, the BL^liop ol RocIieKNier, Mr Pope, 
Congreve, Arbuthnot, Swift, and others. Gay o:ten held the pen : 
and Addison liked it very well, and was not disinclined ti» come into 
it. The deipnosophy consisted of disputes on ridiculous tenets of all 
sorts : and the adventure of the Shield was designed against Dr 
Woodward and the Antiquaries. It was Anthony Henley wijo wrote 
* The Life of his music-master Tom Durfey ; ’ a chapter 5y way of 
episode. It was from a part of these Memoirs that Dr Swifi took 
his first hints for Gulliver. There were pigmies in Schreihler’s Tra- 
vels ; and the projects of Laputa. The design Vims carried on muck 
farther than has appeared in print ; and was stopped by some of the 
gentlemen being dispersed, or otherwise engaged, (about the yeajr 
1715).’— P. 

In^^lie same page we have the following note or memoran-* 
That ^dea of the Picturesque, from the swan just gild- 
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* ed with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over the water ’ — fjp. 
{o7i the Thames .) — Which shows an eye for, and a knowledg^. ' 
oli the nature of the picturesque. A little after he adds, — ‘ A 
tree is a nobler object than a prince in his coronation robef. ’ 
p. IJ. 

These comparisons, which are common in morality, are not, 
wc confess, to our taste, and are generally suspicious. They 
show, that amidst trees and other such rural objects, the mind 
is thinking of princes in their coronation robes ; and trying to 
elevate itself above them, as if they were the rude natural 
ard of sublimity- The very assertion, indeed, betrays its insin- 
cerity. A courtier at a levee does not say to himselfi or remark 
to any one about him — ‘ A prince in his coronation tobes is a 

* nobler object than a tree ! ’ • 

‘ Education leads us from the admiration of beauty in natural ob- 
jects, to the admiration of artificial or customary excellence- I don’t 
doubt blit that a thorough-bred lady might admire the stars, heemseJ 
tlicy twinkle like so many candles at a birth- night. * — P. V 

This is finely thoiiglit; and very characteristic: — though the 
idea might be turned maliciously against himself, aifd matle to 
account (not in the least satisfactory manner) for his own style 
of poetry, and the factitious but sparkling light his imagination 
lends to nature. The following are also very good, and, for the 
most part, perfectly true and profinand. \ 

* As L’ Esprit, La Rochefoucault, and that sort of people, prif, ft 
that all virtues are disguised vices ; I would engage to prove all vices 


to be disguised virtues. Neither, indeed, is true : but this would J^e a 
more agreeable subject, and would overturn their whole scheme.-WA’ 
‘ Arts are taken from nature ; and, after a thousand vaiijenprta 
for improvements, are best when they return to their firs^^fSpT^ty. 

‘ That which is not ju,st in buildings is disagreeable to thrfeye ; 
as a greater upon a slighter, &c. This he called the reasoning^ the 
eye, ^ 

* In laying out a garden, tlie first thing to be considered is the 
genius of the place. Thus at Riskin’s, for example, Lord bathurst 
should have raised two or tlirec mounts : because his situation is all 


a plain, and nothing can please without variety. — P. ’ 

* The mass of mankind are generally right in their judgment : at 
least tliey have a very good mediocre taste. As to higher things, it 
requires pains to distinguish justly : they are not fit for the crowd ; ^ 
and even to offer such to them, is giving caviare to the multitude. — P. ' 

* There is no one study that is not capable of delighting us after 
a little application to it. ‘ IIow true of even so dry a study as An- 
tiquities ? ’ Yes ; 1 have experienced that myself. 1 once got deep 
into Groevius, and was taken greatly with it ; so far, as to write a 
treatise in Latin, collected from the writers in Graevius, on the Old 
Buildings in Rome. It is now in Lord Oxford’s hands, anc\,J&$ been 
po these fifteen years.— P. ' 
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At this day, as much company as I have kept, and as much as I 
Vove it, I love reading better. I would rather be employed in read- 
ily than in the most agreeable conversation — P. ’ 

Mr Pope tliought himself the better, in some respects, for not 
having had a regular education. He (as he observed in particular) 
read originally for the sense ; whereas we are taught, for so many 
years, to read only for words. — P. ’ 
t ‘ “ The great secret how to write well, is to know llioroiiglily what 
I one writes about, and not to be affected. ” Or, as he expressed the 
rfl|4e thing afterwards in other words, “ to write naturally, and from 
" 6^^ own knowledge.” — P. 

‘ “ The nobleman-look. ” Yes, I know what you mean very well : 
that look which a nobleman should have, rather than what lliey have 
generally now. The Duke of Buckingham (Sheffield) was a genteel 
man ; and had a great deal the look you speak of. Wycherley w as 
a very genteel man ; and had the nobleman- look as much as the Duke 
of Buckingham. — P, l^fTe instanced it too i)i Lord Peterborough, 
I Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Ilinchinbrokc, the Duke of Bolton, and two 
f or three snore.^ — Spence. 

I ‘ When, Cowley grew sick of the Court, he took a Imusc first at 
Battersea, then at Barnes, and then at Chertsey ; always farther and 
farther from town. In the latter part of his life, he showed a sort of 
av( rsion for women ; and would leave the room when they came in ; 
'twas })robably from a disappointment in love. He was much in love 
ymih his Leonora : who is mentioned at the end of that good ballad 
^Phis, on his different Mistresses. She was married to Dean Sprat’s 
brother ; and Cowley never was in love with any body after. — P. * 
I’he following epigram was made by Jlowe, upon Phil, Frowd’s 
|le, when he was writing his tragedy of Ciima — 

Frpwd for tiis precious soul cares not a pin-a ; 
he can now do nothing else but Cin-na. ’ 

(sard some one) Bo we had been too grave to write saeli 
— He ! why, he would laugh all day long! he would do no- 
but laugh. — P. ’ 

5n and Locke did not follow the common paths, but beat out 
new ones ; and you see what good they have done : but much more 
is wanting — P, ’ 

‘ Yes, I really think Betterton the best actor I ever saw; but I 
ought to tell you at the same time, that in Betterton’s days the older 
sort of people talked of Harte’s being his superior, just as we dt) of 
Betterton's being superior to those now. — 7\ ’ 

‘ 'Fhc king (George 1.) was heard to say in the drawing room, up- 
on the tailing of the South-Sea stock — “ IVe had very good luck ; for 
wc sold out last week. ” — P. 

‘ Kings now (except tlie king of Sardinia) are the worst things up- 
on earth, Tliey are turned mere tradesmen ; cauponantes bullum ; 
non liclligerantes, — P, ’ 

Tin flattest things of Pope’s in the volume, are what be ap- 
peared to have borrowed from *Lord Bolingbroke* ; who had 
fionicbpw obtained an extraordinary ascendency over him, and 
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loJ bis understaruling blindfold^ by a parade of vrordsand flimsy^ 
prct('Tisions to a higher sort oi* wisdom. The true way in- 
deed to seem wise, ii>ul to dictate your opinions to others, 
is to pretend to understa'id what both they and you are entirely 
in the dark about. I'hey cannot well detect the cheat, and in 
the mean time ire stagg'^Ted by the pompous and vapid assump- 
tion (;t mental siij)eriority. Lord Bolingbroke is throughout 
overrated ; he is called the finest writer of his age, and his o- 
))inion is appealed to as oracular on all subjects, on no oth^ 
ground, as we imfigine, than the one here stated. Burke l^Ag 
since asked, ‘ Who reMuI-. Bolingbroke now?’ and his art in 
conversation appears to have consisted in talking upon subjects 
supposed to be beyond the reach of his hearers, anti in decid- 
iilg confidently upon moo/ pomts in philosopliy. Thus, for in- 
stance — 

‘ As to our senses, we arc made in the beat manner that •uoepossihl^ 
conhL If we were so formed as to see into the most minute configu- 
ration of a post, wo should break our shins against it. We see for 
use, and not for Curiosity. Was our sight so fine as to pierce into 
the internal make of things, we should distinguish all the fine ducts 
and the contrivances of each canal for the conveyance of the juices 
in every one of those leaves : but then we should lose this beautiful 
prospect ; it would be only a heap and confusion to the eye . — Lord B. ’ 

Now, tills no more follows, than that it is impossible for ti e 
eye to be so constructed (as it now is) as to see a leaf and a 
inountain at the same time. If there were none but short-sight- 
ed people, it would be (piitc accurate, according to this way of 
reasoning, to conclude, that there could be no other. Butf"**! 
what grounds dot's the noble Lord assume tha\ there 
be a race of beings with their organs so constitiUtal as to tf^^e 
in both extremes of near and remote: to unite the powei:? of 
the telescope and the niicroscopo together?* 'Fo say so, w'juld 
boa most impious and unphiiosophical limitation of th^^j»ower 
of Providence within bounds which even the art of man has 
surpassed. It is true, are not so made ; and we do not know 
of any creature that is so made : but it is plainly quite absurd 
to conclude I’rom this, that it is impossible we should have been 
so made. Again, even allowing the incompatibility of diflerent 
advantages with a given conformation, how does this prove that 
the particular conformation ’we happen to possess is ike best of 
all others ? By changing it, we should lose something, and gain 
something; but how do wc know that we might not gain much 
more than wc lose ? The proposition, in short, docs not make 
for a system of optimism, but of indifterence — for a balance of 
blessings, not an exclusive claim of superiority. There are 
other beings in the world differently constituted from us,'all be- 
nevolently «and wisely, and foi: their ]^d, no doubt, each in 
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^tfieir kind and degree; some lower in the scale of existence tlian 
'^urselves; and some higher. — That we are here, and fur our 
gbod, is all that we are bound to believe, or permitted to know 
or our present state ; but to maintain that our presmt condi- 
tion, either moral or physical, is fJie best lliat it 

could receive neither addition nor alteration that would not be 
for the worse, is to be ‘ wise above what is written, ’ and is 
) one of those scholastic interpolations on the genuine text of 
lUfommoii sense and true piety, in which there is neither rcli- 
nor philosophy, neither wisdom nor iiumility. In sucli 
'writers as Lord Bolingbroke too, we must say that all this looks 
very much like an attempt to 2 >atro?i?ze Providence; and to])er- 
suadc us that we need not despair, since they arc able fo recon- 
cile all doubts and difficulties by their superior lights and con- 
descending approbation of its rules and modes of proceeding. 
Of such idle’ maxims, and vain sophistry, is the greatest part of 
i the Essay on Man composed ; in which Po))e did nothing more 
"than translate into sounding verse Lord Bolinghroke’s hollow 
reasonings; who unhappily thought himself admitted, by some 
peculiar privilege, into the cabinet council of Nature ; and set 
about balancing the laws of the Universe, as lie might lia\"c 
done the interests of some petty state in Germany. But tliere 
a always men of this description who, by aspiring to a certain 
jrfaracter in society, are sure enough to obtain it ; and who, witJi 
l®ie aid of a little plausible talent, personal address, fortune, title, 
or influence, may put forward any claims they please on public 
""lion, and have them acknowledged. A man of Lord Bo- 
e’s rank might set up for a fihilosopher, a wit, or a cri- 
Ts he would set up his coach, or set up for Member of 
PaXia«ient. * His peerage is a guarantee for his philosophy — 
ds elegant manners for the fineness of his taste. If an ar- 

^ is light, a landed estate is thrown into the scahj as a, 

make-wlSight : a showy figure, and a glittering equipage supply 
whatever might be wanting in force or beauty of style : and to 
judge of a noble author by his sentiments or expressions alone, 
would be mere rudeness and pedantrj\ We do not mean, how- 
ever, to speak of Lord Bolingbroke as nobody : if so, words w ould 
be wasted on his character. He was a considerable man in his 
day ; but at present w^e can do, and we do without him. He 
was an active statesman, an eloquent speaker, a fine wTilcr; 
but be wanted to be more than all this — a deep philosopher, 
and a founder of a system of metaphysics — which he w'as not. 
If he had been contented to be thought what he w as, he would 
probably have come down to us as one of the most accomplish- 
ed meh of his age : as it is, we look upon him as little better 
than a pretender. Let no one go about to deceive? posterity : 
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for tlioy will make him pay dear for the attempt ! There 
lirrkclcy : No one talks»of him in this book, or of bis superior 
insight into the mysteries of human nature ; yet Bolingbroke ra 
these questions was a clown and a mountebank to him- Pope' 
indec'd gives a shrewd guess at the real character of his Lord- 
ship’s genius, where he says, in answer to a question asked him, 

‘ Does Lord Bolingbi’oke understand Hebrew ? ’ ‘ No, but 

‘ he understands that sort of learnings and h *wrote about 
* 2 V.’ p. 178: — and afterwards he says, ^ Lord Bolingbrol^ is 
‘ not deep either in pictures, statues, or architecture. ’ p. 

Ixird Peterborough is a character of whom much amusing 
anecdote is given in this volume, and who might serve as a con- 
trast to Lord Bolingbroke. He was as free from affectation as 
Lord 13. was full of it. Pope thus describes them. 

‘ Lord Peterborough was not near so great a genius as Lord Bo- 
lingbrokc. — 'fhey were quite unlike. Lord Peterborough, for m- 
stance, in the case just mentioned, would say pretty and lively things, 
in Jijs letters ; but they would be rather too gay and wandering :\^ 
whereas, was Lord Bolingbroke to write to the emperor or to the 
statesman, he would fix on that point which was the most material ; 
and would set it in the strongest and finest light, and manage it so 
as to make it the most serviceable to his purpose. — P. ’ 

Lord Peterborough, indeed, w^as one of the most ccccn.tric 
and original characters that belong to recent history — restless, 
gallanl, witty, friendly, enterprising and gay : he was the great- 
est traveller, the bravest soldier, the boklest negotiator, and the 
most s[)riglitly talker of his age — and all this with the weqkcht 
lieallh, and most ticklish constitution. Swift seems to liavcftHn- 
dcrslood liim better than Pope, who speaks tlius of 

‘ ’Tis amazing how Lord Peterborough keeps up his spirits, ifrider 
ffo violent and painful an illness as he is afflicted with.' When jwent 
clown into Hampshire to see him, a few weeks ago, I did not^et to 
liim till the dusk of the evening : he was sitting on his and 

entertaining all the company with as much spriglitliness ot conversa- 
tion, as if he had been perfectly well ; and, when the candles w'ere 
brought in, I was amazed to see that he looked more like a ghost 
than a living creature, — Dying as he was, he went from thence to 
Bristol, and it was there that it was declared that he had no chance 
for a recovery, but by going through the torture of a very uncommon 
chirurgical operation ; and that, even with it, there was a great many 
more chances against him than for him, How'ever, he would go 
through it ; and the very day after set out from Bristol for Bath, in 
epite of all that St Andr^ and the physicians could say to him. — Pope, 
was some time after this that 1 saw him at Kensington. I was 
admitted into his r7^elle (for he kept his bed), and every body thought 
he could not last above five or six days longer: and yct^his first 
speech to me was, “ Sir, you have travelled, and know the places ; 
I am resolved to go abroad ^ wHich of the two would you tliink bestj; 
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Wt me to go, Lisbon or Naples ? " That very day he would rise to 
it sit at dinner with us ; and in a little time after actually went to Lis- 
l|^n. — Spence. * 

' The following are some of the sayings recorded of him. 

‘ “ A general is only a hangman in chief. ” They had been just 
speaking of General Cadogan and his father. 

‘ “ I would willingly live to give that rascal (Burnet) the lie in half 
, his history. — Lord P. ” [[He had marked both the volumes in several 
parts of the margin, and carried them with him to Lisbon. — Popc.'^ * 
^1^ “ I took a trip once with Penn to his colony of Pensylvania. The 
Iots there are contained in a small volume ; and are so extremely 
good, that there has been no alteration wanted in any one of them, 
ever since Sir 'William made them. — They have no lawyers. Every 
one is to tell his own case, or some friend for him ; they have four 
persons, as Judges, on the bench ; and after the case has been fully 
laid down, on all sides, all the four draw lots : and he on whom the 
lot falls decides the question. *Tis a fine country ; and the people 
are neither oppressed with poor’s-rates, tythes, nor taxes. — I.ord P. ” 

^ Lord I’eterborough, after a visit to ihe Archbishop (Penelon), 
said, “ flp was cast in a particular mould, that was never used fop 
any body else : lie is a delicious creature ! But I was forced to get 
away from him as fast as 1 possibly could ; else he would have made 
me pious ! ” * 

This last anecdote is given on the authority of the Chevalier 
’msay, the. author of the Travels of Cyrus, wlio figures in 
e present collection as a person of great loquacity. I le relates 
Wme things characteristic of others, as w ell as of himself. l"ake, 
foiwexample, the following. 

' The Archbisl^p (of Carnbray) asked Mr Ramsay once, “ 'What 
_ ‘ said of Locke. ” Ramsay told him that his acquaintance 
froliu England commended Locke extremely for a clear Jicad, and a 
fine^ay of reasoning : they said he saw ihe i^nr/nccs of a vast num- 
ber qf things very plainly ; but that he did not pierce deep into any 
of th^e-^ “ In shorty wy Lord, ” says Ramsay, *• 7 takv him by 
their account, to be much like the Bishop o/ Mraux, ’’ (Bossuet.) I'he 
Archbishop stopped him short ; told him that he was not sajjicicntly ac* 
^uainted with the talents nf the Bishop of Meaux ; and then run out 
into a panegyric of that prelate^ in all the particulars where his cha« 
racter would bear it. It was thus that he revenged himself oil his 
enemies. — Ramsay. * 

Nothing, we think, can be more exquisite than this critical inas- 
.querading, where the Chevalier gives so satisfactory an account 
of Mr Locke’s proficiency in the surfaces of the sciences, and 
die Archbishop so candidly defends his rival, the BisJiop of 
Meaux, from being confounded with so superficial a reasoncr ! 
The dialogue is consunihiate ; and it is French. Fcnelon, in- 
deed, Sometimes strikes us as loo intent upon rep repenting all the- 
•ardiiMil virtues with effect. But the following liiUe incident 
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allows him in n most agreeable light. It is a genuine instance of 
politeness, witfiout any mixture of affected or ridiculous osten- ' 
tation in it. 

‘ The Archbishop was void of all formality, and full of the truest 
politeness ; that of making every body easy about him. — One day 
there were two (merman noblemen at his table, who, when they were 
to drink to the Archbishop, to show their respect to him, rose out of 
their seats ; and stood all the while they were drinking to him, ac- 
cording to the custom of their own country. Some young French 
officers, who were at the table at the same time, could scarcely c'*!!- 
tain themselves from bursting out into a laugh at such a novelty. The 
Archbishop gave them a gentle reprimand by his look ; called for 
wine ; and stood u]> and drank to the Germans in the same manner 
that they had done to him. The officers afterwards owned how 
much they were ashamed of themselves ; and that they immediately 
felt how greatly the Archbishop’s humanity wos preferable to that 
customary sort of politeness of whicli alone they had had any Jdca 
until that time. — Ramsntj, ’ 

\Vc shall conclude our extracts with a few particulars of some ' 
of Pope’s coniernporaries of less general notoriety. Among the 
/irst of these, we would place IJcan Lockicr, a man of sense, 
shrewdness, and sjnriu Besides his intimacy with a number of 
celebratctl characters, th^ is a promptitude and boldness in 
many t>f his remarks th^j^ill recommend him to most of cur 
readers. ^ 

^ I was about seventeen when I first came up to town, an odci*\ 
looking boy, with short rough hair, and that sort of aw’^kw^ardness 
which one always brings up at first out of the country with tfhe. 
However, in spite of my bashfulness and appearance, I used n »w 
and then to thrust myself into Wills’s, to have the pleasur^jf^scc ng 
the most celebrated wits of that time, who then resorted thiAcr. 
The second time that ever I was there, Mr Dry den speakir^ of 

his own things, as he frequently did, especially of such las hac^been 
lately published. “ If any thing of mine is good,” says.*.J, “ ’tis 
Mac-FIecno ; and I value myself the more upon it, because it is ,the 
first piece of ridicule written in Heroics. ” On hearing this I plucked 
up my spirit so far as to say, in a voice but just loud enough to be 
heard, that “ Mac-Flecno was a very fine poem ; but that I had not 
ima^ned it to be the first that ever was writ that way. ” On this, 
Dry den turned short upon me, as surprised at my interposing ; ask- 
ed me how long 1 had been a dealer in poetry ; and added, with a 
smile, “ Pray, Sir, what is it that you did imagine to have been writ 
so before ? ” — I named Boileau’s Lutrin, and Tassoni’s Secchia Ra- 
pita ; which 1 had read, and knew Dryden had borrowed some strokes 
from each. — ** ’Tis true, ” said Dryden, “ I bad forgot them. ” — A 
little after, Dryden went out; and in going, spoke to me again, and 
desired me to come and set* him the next day. 1 was highly delight- 
ed with the invitation ; went to sec* him accordingly ; and wp weU 
acquainted with him afler^ as long as he lived.— Dr Lockkr. \ 
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. Dryden allowed the Rehearsal to have a great many good strokes 
it— “ though so severe, ” added he, “ upon myself ; but I can’t 
ntlp saying, ^at Smith and Johnson are two of the coolest, most in-, 
significant fellows I ever met ii^ith on the stage. ” This, if it was not 
spoke out of resentment, betrayed great want of judgment ; tor 
Smith and Johnson are men of sense, and should certainly say but 
little to such stuff; only enough to make Bays show on. — L. ’ 

‘ Dryden was most touched with The Hind and tlie Panther 
Transversed. ’* I have heard him say — ‘‘ For two young fellows, 
tlipl^t have always been very civil to, to use an old man in niisfor- 
ttmes, ill so cruel a manner I ” — And he xuept ns he said it ! — L. ’ 

* Sir George Etherige was as thorough a fop as I ever saw ; He 
was exactly his own Sir Fopling Flutter. And yet he, designed Do- 

■^rimant, the genteel rake of wit, for his own picture — L. ’ 

* Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was reckoned the most accom- 
plished man of the age, in riding, dancing, and fencing. When he 
came into the presence chamber, it was impossible for you not to 

Tolldw him with your eye as he went along, he moved so gracefully. 
fUci got the better of his vast estate ; and died (between two coinnion 
girls) at a little alehouse in Yorkshire. — It is incredible what y)ains 
he took with one of the actors, to teach him to speak some passages 
in Bayes s part, in the Rehearsal, right. The vulgar notion of that 
play 8 being hissed otf the stage the first night is a mistake.— L. ’ 

‘ Upon the death of the queen (Anne), Ormond, Atterbury, and 
Marshal held a private consultation together, in which Atter- 
jr^desired the latter to go out Immediately, and proclaim the Pre- 
Shder in form. Ormond, who was more afraid of consequences, de- 
sired to communicate it first to the council — Damn it, Sir, ” said 
^aty in a great heat (for he did not value swearing), “ you very 

_\at things have .not been concerted enough for that yet, 

|)at we^have not a moment to lose. ” Indeed, it was the only 
liey could have done : such a bold step would have made peo- 
Keye, that they were stronger than they really were ; and 
Jtve taken strangely. The late King, I am fully persuaded, 
wouldTjiot have stirred foot, if there hail been a strong opposition ; 
indeed, the family 414 expect the crown ; at least, nobody in it 
but the old Princess iSbphis^That Princess was a woman of very 
good sense and excellent c^x^versation. 1 was very well acquainted 
with her. She sat in her rdigious principles ; and used to 

take a particular pteesuire in setting a Freethinkers (whenever she 
could meet with such) and^bne of her chaplains a-disputing together 
(as some'i^dy (Q[ue^ Caroline) does now.)— L. ’ 

There*afe introduced into the account of this reverend pre- 
late severa], remarks and reasonings of his delivered at large, 
which show not only a manly strength and freedom of mind, 
bu$ a habit of assigning the grounds for the conclusions lie drew, 
which wfls not usual in that day. Fineness of tact, and justness 
VOL. 5^xxjri. NO. G6. Y 
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of perception, were what the most eminent men then aimed”a^ 
anil excelled in, rather than closeness of logic or acuteness o: 
analysis. They wore contented lo feel the air of truth, a^d 
sit tender its shadow, without taking the trouble of digging 
to the roots. They did not murder a’ sentiment to dissect 
it. We find in them a cultivated, happy vein of common 
sense, shrewd and felicitous observations, judicious conclu- 
sions without . pedantry and witliout extravagance— with oc- 
casional hinfe and siigi^estions of profounder views, but sel- 
dom followed up into their remote consequences, and scarce- 
ly ever traced back to their first principles. We have the re- 
sults of their reflection and experience, not the original grounds 
of them ; and we learn, not so much /^ow lo think, as w/iat they 
thought. We are perhaps less misled by this naked statement 
of feclnigs; as they themselves might be more open to the float- 
ing influences and detached aspects of truth and nature, from 
not having their notions iminoveably fixed upon systems and 
regular premises. But there is unquestionably much looseness 
and lisllcssnCss in their prevailing tone of thinking. The exercise 
of the understanding «eems at that time to have been chiefly a 
matter of taste, and their "'most subtle opinions only a more re- 
fined sort of instinct. Dean Lockier is, however, a remarkable 
exception ; and he appears like a hardy excrescence in our au- 
thor’s table-talk. He stands with a proper apparatus in his 
liancls, to make an incision -below the surface of his subject, to 
probe a feeling or amputate a prejudice; and, it must be con- 
fessed, he goes tljroagh the operation very skilfully and nialiful- 
ly, like an expert modern practitioner. Analytical and criyical 
arguments would, we fear, prove no great novelty to ei/r i ead- 
ers; an;:! we therefore shall present them with a few more of this 
ingenious Divine’s smarter and more sententious sayings^ 

‘ In all my travels T never met with any one Scotchman Imt what 
was a man of sense : I believe, indeed, ev^y body of tHat country 
that has any, leaves it as fast as they can, ^4^. 

‘ The English, abroad^ can never get to look as if they were at 
home. The Irish and Scotch, after teing some time in a place, get 
the air of the natives : but an £nglil4blnan^ in any foreign court, looks 
about him as if '-he was gmng to steel a tankard. 

^ No one will ever shine in conversation, who thinks nf saying fine 
things :• to please, one ^ nauat say many thhirgs indi^tot,v^d many 
very bad. 

< Large pommon- placing teaches one to forget; and spoils one 
fhr conversation, and even for writing. 

* When we write in a foreign language, we should not think in Eng- 
Ushi^if we do, our writings will be but ^translations at best. If one 
is r# write in French, one must use one*s-self to think in French;, and 
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bven theny for a good while, our Anglicisms will get uppermost, and 
^tbetray us m ^iting, as our native accent does in speaking. — L, 

^ ‘ Though the Dean is the best of company, and one of the liveliest 
men in England of his age, he said, (when in no ill-humour), the 
best of life is but just tolerable : ’tis the most we can mak^ of it. 
He observed that it was very apt to* be a misfortune to be used to the 
best company i and gave as a reason for his not marrying, that he had 
always been used to converse with women of the higher class, and 
that he might as well think of marrying a princess as one of them. 
** A competence enables me, single as I am, to keep as good company 
as I have been used to ; but with a wife of this kind, and a family, 
what should 1 have done ? — Let your great endeavour be to get an 
independency. ’* — L. ' 

There are excellent accounts also of Wycherley, Garth, Gay, 
Addison, KgeHcr, Lady Wortley Montague, &c. But there is 
too much oftor Cocchi i and the author is too fond of running 
away to Rome to collect materials for his Poly metis, and leaving 
^l?ope and his opinions to shift for themselves. The frequent 
breaks and trarisitions in this respect froai poetry to virlu^ and 
from learning to scandal, give it the effect 6f cross-readings, 
without the wit. As, however, our author was fond of getting 
out of this circle, so we are fond of staying in itj and cannot at 
present make one deiour with him to the Ciceroni and acade- 
mical •petit-mfAtres of Rome ttnd Naples. * We shall give one 
or two of the most characteristic of each of the persons above 
mentioned, that we have marked in the margin as we read* 

\ Wycherley was a very handsome man. His acquaintance with 
famous Dutchess of Cleveland commenced oddly enough. One 
dav, ftsjy? passed that Dutchess’s coach in the ring, she leaned out 
of the Vindow, and cried out loud enough to be heard distinctly by 
him, “ Sir, y^bu’re a rascal ; you’re a villain ! ” Wycherley from 
that instant entertained hopes. He did not fail waiting on her the 
next morning: and, with a very melancholy tone hegg<;d to know, 
how it wSs possible for him to ikve so much disobliged her Grace? 
They were very good frieuds from that time : yet, after all, what did 

* We have set aside a note for the following. 

* Wlien the English were gdod Catholics, they usually drank the 

Pope’s health in a full glass after dinner ; au bon pere : whence your 
bumper, Cocchi, 

* 1 must own, tiiat> to my taste, Correggio is the best of all our 
painters. Kis piecet are le$s pictures than those of Raphael himself. * 
^The ^me, 

‘ This is better Connoisseurship than Pope’s, who, in looking at 
the portrait of the Pope by Carlomaratti, at Lord Burlington’s, called 
it the best portrait in the world. I really do think him as good at 
painter as any of them, ” were his words. ’ 

• ¥ » 
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he get by her ? He was to have travelled with the youog Duke of 
Richmond : King Charles gave him now and tlien a hundr^ poundi^r 
not often / — P, * 

‘ We were pretty w^ell togetlier to the last : only his memory was 
so totally bad, that he did not remember a kindness done to himt 
even fi*om rtiinute to minute. ’ [^This particular sort of forgetfulness, 
we suspect, is not quite so unconiinon as Pope seems to imagine.^ 

‘ He was peevish, too, latterly ; so that sometimes we wxre put a 
little, ahd sometimes in. He never did dny unjust thing to me in 
his whole life : and I went to see him on his death-bed. — P. * 

* Wycherley was in a bookseller’s shop at Bath, or t'unbridgc, 
when Lady Dr(»ghcda came in and happened to inquire for the Plain 
Dealer. A friend of Wycherley’s, who stood by him, pushed him 
toward her, and said, “ There’s tlie Plain Dealer, Madam, if you want 
him ? ” Wycherley made his excuses ; and Lady Drogheda said, 
that she loved plain- dealing best. ” He afterward^ visited that 
lady, and in some time after married her. This proved a great bk)w 
to his fortunes. Just before the time of his courtship, he was design- 
ed for governor to the late Duke of liichmohd ; and was to have ‘ 
been allowed fifteen hundred, pounds a year from . the Government, 
llis absence from court, in the progress of this ainour, and his being 
yet more absent after bis marriage, (for Lady Drogheda was very 
jealous of him), disgusted his friends there so much, that he lost all 
his intere.st with them. His lady died : he got but little by her : 
and his misfortunes were such, that he was tliroivn into the Fleet, 
and lay there seven years. It was then that Colonel Brett got his 
Plain Dealer to be acted ; and contrived to get the king (Janies the 
Second) to be there. The colonel attended hiih thither. The king 
Was mightily pleased with the play, asked who wa.^ the author of ilf , ' 
and, upon hearing it was one of Wycherley’s, complaineckJthat he 
had not seen him for so mahy years, and inquired vrfiat was be- 
come of him. The colonel improved this opportunity so well, that 
the king gave orders his debts should be discharged out of the privy 
purse. Wycherley w^as so weak as to give an account on|y of five 
Imndred pounds, and so was confined almost half a year ; till his fa- 
ther was at last prevailed on to pay the test, between two and tliree 
hundred pounds more. — Dennu , ' 

‘ Dryden was generally an extreme sober man. For the last ten 
j^ears of his life, he was much acqu^nted witit Addison, and drank 
with him more than he ever used to do : probably so far as to hasten 
his cud. — Dennis* ’ ^ ‘ , 

‘ None of our writers have a freer, easdef way for comedy than 
Etherige and Vanbrugh.' ' Now we have named all the best of 
them, ’ said Pope, after naming those two, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Fietehcr, Jonson, and Shukespear. 

‘ Garth, Vanbrugh and Congreve,, were the three most honest- 
hearted, real good mern, of the poetical members of the Kit-cat club. 
—Mr Pope and old Jacob Tonson, * ^ 
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, *The character of Addison as a friend, or as a man, does not 
rise /high in these Memoirs; but he appears to have been a 
rhore agreeable companion than is generally supposed. His 
reserve and incapacity for public speaking are confinned ; but 
his talents for conversation among his intimate ac(juaintance 
must have been nearly on a par with his talents for writing. 
This is handed down on too good authority to be doubted. 
Pope says of him, — ^ Addison was perfect goc»d company with 
intimates ; and had something more charming in his conversation 
than I ever knew in any other man: but with atiy mixture of 
strangers, and sometimes only widi one, he seemed to preserve 
his dignity much ; with a stiff' sort of silence. ’ Lady Wortley 
Montague (certainly a competent witness) rates him no less 
highly. ‘ It was my fete, ’ she declares, ‘ to be much with the 
wits: ' and then she furnishes a scale of several of them. ‘ Ad- 


dison was ,the best company in the world — I never knew any body 
that had so much wit as Congreve — Sir Richard Steele was a. 
‘very good-natured man — and J)r Garth a very worthy one. * 

‘ Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr Addison. He had a quarrel 
with him ; and after his quitting the Secretaryship, used frequently 
to say of him: One day or other, you’ll see that man a bishop] 

Fm sure he looks that way; and indeed, I ever thought him a priest 
ill his heart. ” — P. 

‘ Addison usually studied all the morning ; then met his party at 
Button’s ; dined there ; and stayed five or six hours ; and sometimes 
far into the night. . I was of the company for about a year, but found 
it too much for me : it hurt my health, and so 1 quitted it. — P. ’ 
Addison passed each day alike; and much in the manner that 
Dryden^did. — Drj^Jlen employed his mornings in writing ; dined en 
anAs^hen went to Wills’s; only he came /home earlier a- 
niglits — -P. ’ 

‘ Gay was quite a natural man, wholly without art or design, and 
spoke just what he thought. He dangled'' for twenty years about a 
court, andP at last was offered to be made Usher to the young J^in- 


cesses ! — Secretary Graggs made Gay a present of stock in the South- 
Sea y<?ar : and he was onee worth twenty thousand pounds, but lost 
it all again., |le four hundred pounds by the first Beg- 

gars’ Opera, and jsleire|i;;^r twelve hundred by the second, — was 
negligent, and a bad Latterly, the Duke of Queensberry 

took his money intd bis keeping, and let him have only what was ne- 
cessary out.nf it; and as; beij^ed ynOi them, be could not have oc- 
casion for much.— He die^v^tb Upwards of three thousand pounds. 


* Priotf kept ev^y thing by him, even to all his school exercises. 
There is a manuscript collection of this kind in his servant Drift’s 
iiands, which contains at least half as much as all his printed works, 
And there are nine or ten copies of verses amon^ them, which | 
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thought much better than several things be himself puUishedL £t 
particular, I remember there was a dialogue of about two huniited 
verses between Apollo and Daphne, which pleased me as much as 
m)y thing of bis I ever read. — There are, also, four dialogues in prose 
between persons, of characters very strongly opposed to one another, 
which 1 thought very good. One of them was between Charles the 
Fifth and his tutor Adrian the Sixth — to show the different turns of 
a person, who bad. studied human nature only in his closet, and of 
pne who had rambled all over Europe. Another between Montaigne 
mid Locke, oi> a most regular and a very loose way of thinking. A 
^hirdt between Oliver Cromwell and his mad Porter ; and the fourth 
between Sir Thomas More and the Vicar of Bray. ' 

* Prior left most of his edects to the poor woman he kept company 
with, his Chlo6 : eveiry body knom vekat a vtsrctch she teas. I thfaik she 
bad been a little alehouse-keeper^ wife. — P{>pe* * 

The anecdotes of Sir Godfrey Kneller, are among the most 
amusing in the book — some new, and others old.^ ^ischa^ 
racier seems, however^ to have been token up in too serious a 
light. His v&nity was no doubt gross and extravagant ; but 
there was a strong tincture of eccentricity and whim in it ; and 
he often exaggerated its manifestations as much to amuse and 
startle others, as to flatter his self-love. He belonged to a very 
common class of characterS| which has not been very commonly 
understood — persons who are accessory to the ridicule thrown 
upon themselyesi^ and^lay off their own follies in society as 
they might caricature ab imaginary character upon the stage — 
who are at once ^ the butt and the wit, the jester and the jest. * 
To tins Knellcr’s foreign accent and foreign notions might con- 
n<;t a little; for a foreigner, finding himself laughed at 
for involuntary plunders, if he is waggishly inclined^jeSi be apt 
to commit voluntary absurdities to upighten the*J^e, and to 
give others something to gape at and be<tickled with, while he 
himself may be a sharer' in the miy;h fhfit fe going on. N<H 
pnly the egregious instances of millyttbat ulrp recorded of this 
artist ire to be received 0m griwid 

avarice might admit, to a certain oTia sliouar expiana;- 

tion — that is, were overacted %p and were a 

^oit of dramatic burlesqim^^ te^ good opi- 

pio'it of himself met, on (me?0eC8$ipn 

‘f bis rieph^w, inV;, f‘;M*^phew, ” 

(saief Sit Godfrey) « you havOfl^^bS^^^ 

V esi^en ip. the world. ** — I don’t know liow great you may 
^ isaid tjUo Guinea-man) ; ‘‘ but I don’t Wm yoUr tooks : I 
, often bought a man much'better than both of you toge- 

all moscle# and bones, for ten guineas !— .Dr fVdrlmrt^,^ 
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7he;Dttkc df Marlborough is repeatedly mentioned ; and his 
edb^aoter is drawn with great minuteness and force of colouring. 
IJis ruling passion, avarice, appears to have bad nothing jocu- 
lar or assumed in itz it was a melancholy reality, an incurable 
madness. Take the following little specimen. 

* In his last decHi^ at Bath, he was playing with Dean Jones at 
piquet, for sixpence a game : they played a good wliiJe, and the 
Dqke left off whbn winner of one game. Some time after, he desired 
the Dean to pay him his sixpence.: the Dean said he had no silver. 
The Duke asked him for it over and over ; and at last desired that he 
would change a guinea to pay it him, because he should want it to 
pay the chair that carried him home. The Dean, after so much press- 
ing, did at last get change ; paid the Duke his sixpence ; observed 
him a little after leave the room, and declares, that (after all the bus- 
tle that had been -made for his sixpence) the Duke actually walk- 
ed home, to save the little expense a chair would have put him to. — 
P.’ 

Mr Spence himself gives rather a lively account of Lady 
■' Wortley Montague, whom he met at Rome in 174*0. 

‘ I always desired, he says, to he acquainted with Lady Mary, 
and could never bring it about, though we were so often together in 
London ; soon after we came to this place, her Ladyship came her e, 
and in five days 1 was well acquainted with her. She was married 
yoi^iig, and she told me, with that freedom niucli travelling gives, 
that she was never in so great a hurry of «thpu^t, as the niontli be* 
fore she was married: she scarce slept one night that month. 
You know’ she was one of the most cel^rated beauties of her day, 
and had a vast number of ofPors ; and the dung that kept her awake 
who to fix upon. She was determined as to two points from the 
firsk^^Rjat is, to be married to somebody, and not to be married to 
the ma?l"hei;father advised her t6 have. The last night of the month 
she determined ; and in the morning left the husband of her father’s 
*choice buying the wet^ing^ring, and scuttled avmy to be married to 
Mr WarUey.^ 

^ We 8iusl concliide With some particulars of Mr Pope’s death, 
which are n^sdV new, akid all veiy interesting. 

* Here atn my morality among my 

ifriends, just said on his sending 

about some bf Bbistlescas presents, about three weeks be- 

dbre we ^ l>(reailly:bad that thought several times, 

when 1 was laitt you; and was apt, now and 
iheuV That might be, (said he)^ 

hut you ipuisjt ppt ejapbc^itdp any d)ing like Socrato. ’3 

‘ One of the things that I have dways most wondered at is, that 
there Jhoqld be any such thing as human vanity. — If 1 had any, I 
had enough to mortify it, -a few days ago : for 1 lost my mind for a 
wbcle day.— -P. ' (^This was said on the JOth of May ; and 1: le di^ 
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lie spoke of was the Sunday before) May the 6th. A day or two aftdr^ 
he complained of thi^ otld phenomenon (as he called it) <of seeing 
every thing in the room as through a curtain. On the 14^) he com- 
plained of seeing false colours on object8,]3~S/>e/ice. * 

‘ The* 15th, on Mr Lyttletoii’s coming in io see him, he said. 
Here am 1, dying of a hundred good symptoms!” — C^his was 
jusr utter Dr T. had been telling him, that he was glad to find that 
he breathed so much easier ; that his pulse was vei^ good ; and se- 
veral other encouraging things.]] — Spence. * 

He said tome, “ What’s that?” pointing into the air with a 
very steady regard ; and then looked down on me, and said, with a 
smile of great pleasure, and with the greatest softness, “ ’Twas a vi- 
sion ! ” — Spence. * 

‘ 1 had got the Regents edition of Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe 
in my hand, to read while he was dozing. “ They are very innocent 
loves, like those of Adam and Eve in Milton, ” (said he) : I won- 
der how a man of so infeetdd a mind as the Regent could have any 
taste for such a book* ” — []lt was on this same day that he requested 
to be brought the table where we were sitting at dinner : his ap- 
pearance was, such, that we all thought him dying. Mra Anne Ar- 
buthnot involuntarily exclaimed, Lord have mercy upon us ! This 
is quite an Egyptian feast. ”]]r— ’ 

^ A short time befor^e his death, Mr Pope said, I am so certain 
of the soul’s being immdrtal, that 1 seem to feel it within me p it 
were by intuition. ”-i-When Mr Hooke asked him, whether he would 
not die as his father aBl,,.ibdther had done ; and whether he should 
not send for a priest said, 1 do not suppose thatjs essential ; 
but it will look right; — ^d 1 heartily thank you for putting me.* in 
mind of it. ” ‘ 

^ In the morning, after the priest had given film the la$t^cra- 
craments, he said, There fs nothing meritorious hvx,^Rn\iG and 
Friendship ; and indeed friendship itself js but a p^it STvirtue. ” . 

. * Mr Pope died on the 3Qth of May ‘(i74ft)t in the evening ; but 
they did not know the exgct rime :-^for his ^parture was sa easy, 
that it was imperceptible even to the jtaitder$vby* 

So fails, so languishes, grbwS;djp^f] aiid di^ : 

All that this world is proud, 

The stars of human glcry 
Perish the roses and the 
princes and Empefqnji^ 

^ Of all the migbty»' 

-So, toQ» 

Iram behind it nothing or m iushei ' 
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Akt. hi* Observations on the Injurious Consequences of the 
ResU'ictions upon Foreign Commerce. By a Member of the 
late Parliament pp. 87. London, 1820. 

I N spite of all that has been said and written to the contrarj% 
we have not the shadow of a doubt that high wages are by 
far the most effectual means that can be devised for promoting 
industry, and attaching the bulk of the people to the institutions 
ainder which they live. The desire to accumulate property, and 
to rise in the world, is deeply seated in the human breast, and is 
in fact the source of all the improvements which have ever been 
made.^ In countries where the wages of labour are high, a 
workman, by availing liimself of the means within his reach, 
may not only gain a considerable command' over the necessaries 
and comforts of life, but has it in his power to attain to a state 
of comparative affluence and independence. In such countries 
’ the rights of property will be respected ; and for this plain rea- 
son, uiaS every individual feels that he derives a direct advan- 
tage from their institution, and that without them he could not 
peaceably enjoy the fruits of his industry. The example of the 
United States shows the truth of this reasoning* Our Transat- 
lantic brethren have no national religion — th^ have no societies 
for the suppfession of vice, or the building of churches; nor is 
their administration supported and strengUiened by the colossal 
establishments of the Old World, But, on the other hand, 
livery citizen of the United States is impressed with the convic- 
that hohd^t exertion is sufficient to make him rich, and 
th£^^hH^|^ence and good conduct may raise him to the highest 
honours prthe State. The real, solid, and palpable advantages 
whi<^ he enjoys,, make him turn a deaf car to the harangues of 
itinerant demagogues, and the dreams of visionary enthusiasts* 
Gobbet^ in Long Island was quite as little attended to as the 
Laureate In Wsbtmorelland : Nor has the utmost efforts of a press 
a thousand times as li<^l}tious as that of England^ and the freest 
circulation of th^ tiieoleigtcal writings of Paine and Palmer, and 
myriads mQre.Qft}|^ aa]^/e, b^en able to give a moment’s distur- 
bance to tfa^ smaiM yiila^ $n 'A^berica* We must not, there- 
fore, deceive by s that the irritation which 

4 xists in this coiiutTy either by the intem- 

erance of the press, few sedmous dcma« 

gogutt. : It originates in causes which cannot be so easily con > 
troletf; nor would it be materially affected by the suppression 
of every newspaper in the kingdom* 

. Wherever the wages of labour are so low is merely to aflbrd 
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a pittance to suppoK a miaerahle existence^ we miist net taa.^ 
pect that the institutions of sodetjr will be either greatly ve- 
nerated or respected. Nothing, indeed^ but the terrors of 
criminal justice, can. ever afford a sufficient marantee for the 
obedience of a population pressing against thelimits of subsist- 
ence, and whose wages cannot provide for their comfortable 
support. It is .die to expect industiy where it does not meet 
with a suitable reward. And where men are not industrious, 
and are at the same time pinched by want, we are certain to 
moet with idleness, dissipation, and crime. 

But whatever may be the general effect of low wages, or, 
which is the same thing, of a comparatively limited command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, on me peace of society, 
h is plain it must be most peioeptiblc during the period when a 
transition is making from a hi^e^ to a lower rate. A popular 
tion who have never known better days— who have always boon 
sunk in the abyss of poverty — and who are entire strangers to 
those coihforts gnd eiyoyments which sooth the toils of their 
brethren in happier circumstances — may not be discontented, 
^ough it is impossible that diey should be eitlier active, enter- 
prising, or industrious. But when u wealthy and flourhlung 
population is suddenly reduced to a state of indigence, they will 
not manifest such apathy. Clreat discontent and dissatisfaction 
have ever accompanied an increased difficulty of living; and it 
is perhaps not greatly to be lamented, that it should be so : For 
nothing could prevent a people, who submitted without a strng- 
iple to such privations, from sinking below the level of the lower 
wimals. . , ^ . . . • V * 

Now, Uiis is precisely the condition of the manufacturigg^ass- 
«s in Qrcat Britain. ^ They liave been suddenly redSc^ from 
•jffiuencc and prosperity to the extreme of poverty and misery. 
In one of the debates in the late Session of Parliament, * it was 
stated, that the wages of weavers in CUai^w and its vicinity, 
which, when higimt, had averaged sjhout 8£ls. or 27s. a week, 
bad been reduced in 1816 to lOs.; smd ip 1819 to the wretched 
pittance of {js. tid. or ■Ss. Hwy beve.not sinoe been materially 
augmented: And the ennsemeoct^ baa hes^ tb«t sdter exhaust- 

ff tlle funds of those friend^ sodedes edtiicn bpd bww orgaojz- 
in happier times, and aelbdg fimuture tpd dothes the 
weavers W« literally sunk inth^HiMta of starvadfui* The same 

t tbe case witk the manu^mtnring dMwes in Benfoewshire, aol 
rougUout England. In Lfmeashiib the weavers are ^divided 

• Mr Bennet's Motion for on foquiry into the State of the Menu- 
Ibaturing Districts, 9th December 1819. 
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ihtO diflbrent classes ; and wfu^ vary from 6s. to 12s. a week 
tor 16 hours* labour a day. They are nearly destitute of fuel 
and clothes; their bedding Consists only of sacks filled with 
straw and chips ; and their food is at once deRcient in quantity, 
and of the coarsest and least nutritive kind. — But the condition 
of the children is chieAy calculate^|o excite sympathy and com- 

E assion. , iThe necessities of their parents has occasioned their 
eit|g employed in factories from the tenderest years; and at this 
)nohlent a very large proportion of the half starved children bf 
the manufacturing districts, are shut up for 12 or IG hours a 
day, to the irreparable injury of their health and morals, for a 
recompense of not more than 2s. or 3s. a week. The distresses 
of the cloth weavers of Yorkshire, are, if possible, still more 
severe than those of the cotton, weavers of Lancashire *. And 
ihe combined operation of taxation and the poor’s rates, has 
reduced the smalleir proprietors and farmers nearly to the same 
hopeless condiUon as the manufacturers. X 

Perhaps, however, the silk weavers of Coventry and other 
places, and the frame-work knitters, of Nottingham, have sunk 
the lowest in the scale of degradation. Last May, a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by Mr Moore, from 
the Mayor and. Corporation of Coventry, stating that the poor’s 
rates on the landed property in the district c^tiguous to the 
town, amounted to 45s. per acre, and to ,1.^8.^er pound on the 
rents of the houses within the town. But/* notw* thstanding this 
enormous assessment, the weavers were in a state of the greatest 
distress. Many thousands were absolute paupers, and depend- 
ecK^tirdy for'suppqrt on the rates. Of those in employ* 
as had frames of their own, and who worked 16- 
Lours "ia ^jr, were only in the receipt of 10s. a week ; the se- 
cond cliass, whose frames were furnished by the master manu- 
fiteturers, earned in all about Ss^.Gd. \ and the third, or inferior 
class ofHvorkmeq#; oply 9d. to Is, 6d. a week, or from 

j5id. to 3^. a day !- prayed> that the House would 

Interfere to but tills they wisely de- 

4dined, — ii; unless abme consider*; 

able assisa^p hdW these unfortunate persons 

can ^ 

V Ii j >1 HM . i « 

' j; ^ milTed^ in Yorkidiire in 

the the quantity 

in the Jirc^auiB ; which was itaplf nearly one million of yarda 
ahort OT the quantity milled in 1317<* The total decline in the twp 
fast years has amounted to nearly onn vourth pari of the entire^ 
pi^acture* 
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We have been at fiome pains to make the proper in(]tkiricl, 
and we have learned, that the statements in an address publish- 
ed last, August, by the frame* work knitters of Nottingham, and 
of which the following is an extract, are not in the slightest 
degree exaggerated. * After working from 14 to 16 hours a 
‘ day, we only earn from..#, to 7s. a week, to maintain our 
‘ wives and families upon ; and we farther state, ebat^ although 

we have substituted bread and water, or potatoes and salL lor 
‘^that more wholesome food an Englishman’s table used to 
^ abound with, wc have repeatedly retired, after a heavy day’s 
‘ labour, and been under the necessity of putting our children 
‘ supperless to bed, to stifle the cries of hunger. Wc can most 
^ solemnly declare, lliaiye^r the Last eighteen months w have 
‘ scarcely hiown vohai it -jcus /r. he free jrom the pains hunger u* 

The population of the iiianufaeturiug districts cannot be esti- 
mated at less than t*wo and a half (n three millions ; and cer- 
tainly it could not previouisly have been supposed, that so very 
numerous a body should have been cast down from their former 
comfortable condition, to that pitch of misery and .wretchedness 
we havejust described, without Occasioning much more violent 
commotions than have act^ually taken place. The folly and the 
guilt of those who, have had recourse to violence and depreda- 
tion, cannot indeed be palliated; and must be repressed by suit- 
able punishment.^ ]^t the root of the distemper is not in the 
depraved character of the. people, but in tlie miseries of their 
condition. The severe pressure of positive want undj'amine, 
and not the circulation of a few miserable pamphlets, has beeq 
>1^e cause of all the discontent and disaffection 6f which wc Jbave 
' h^ard so much. Give the weavers bread, or the mejans of ac- 
quiring it, and the traitorous schemas of the Radicals will va- 
nish like ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision. ’ The distresses, and 
not ,the evil inclinations of^the peopjie, induced tliem, like drown- 
ing'men, to catch fU; a straw, ana id beh^e that the ^nerable 
Major’s radical pill would pui^ away all ^eir misery. * Had 
the lower classes been always |at|[dhar With woidchouses, rag^ 
and wretchedness, such privatip^lht|^bt be, pubmitteid to in si- 
lent despair. But the greater of l;be^ have ^n better 

days ; and the change is ’cNimspi^ him ta^ borne. 

* ' This is the opinion of ' themselves# ' 

»|tti a communication to dated 1st July 18^^^ 

suites that the manufacturing classes are involved in ae<^ 
aad V^^hen the, people, ’ they observe, ‘ are oppressed _mth hunger, 

do not wonder at their giving ear tO'any doctrines which they are 
told redress their grievances. * 
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*If, therefore. Government be really desirous of restoring pros- 
perity and tranquillity to the country, and of saving the great 
bulk of the people of Britain from all risk of being permanently 
reduced to the same hopeless and desperate condition as tlieir 
brethren in Ireland, they must lose no tin)e in adopting a dif- 
ferent system from that on which they have hitherto acted. It 
is not by laws of additional severity, nor by adding to jtlie al- 
ready enormous amount of the standing army, that the ))cace of 
society can be effectually restored. Harsh and coercive mea- 
sures, by alienating the affections, and degrading the character 
of the people, may annihilate even \\\epossihiUiynf Jufmr 
provement s but it is not in the nature of things, that they should 
mitigate or remove the real evils of which the people have at this 
moment so very great reason to complain. 

But the mischirf will not stop here. — Should the present sys- 
tem be persevered in, it will do more than perpetuate the dis- 
contents, and degrade the condition of the labourer. Nei- 
ther the country gentlemen nor the fundholders must flatter 
themselves with the vain and delusive idea, that they shall 
be able to perpetuate their existence, and continue quiet- 
ly to enjoy their fortunes, in a country in which the greater 
portion of the inhabitants arc poor and miserable, {^nd where 
a comptdsoiy provision for the support of the poor has been 
long organized. If the wealthier classes would save their for- 
tunes from destruction, they must lend all the assistance in 
their power to those who are urgpng the necessity of abandon- 
ing that factitious and unnatural system which has caused so 
much misery. Jfor is there a moment’s time to be lost. The 
evils under whjch we now suffer will soon become incurable f 
and, ere long, "the utmost efforts of the Government and the peo- 
ple will be unable to stop the torrent of pauperism, and the ef- 
flux of canital. During the last fifteen years, the assessments 
for the support of the root have increased from four to tent 
or TWELVE millions : But the cry for relief is notwithstanding 
louder and more pressing, at this, than at. any former period. 
Far, indeed, ftt>m therejiemg any ground whatever for con- 
sidering this frightiaVp^ogreifitsfon as havinff approached its ter- 
mination, it canuotfkil tdhaVe been prbdigiously accelerated. 
Paupers and Poor-laws act and react, produce and reproduce 
each otber^ ih a geometrical progiiession. If this system be 
not effaatualjy Counteracted, or, Which is the same thing, if 
the Poojhe not enabled to provide for themselves, it will in a 
vary few years infect all clashes with the plague of universal po- 
verty, and sink both high and low below the level of what was. 

G 
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originally lowest. Ministers, the other day, took it niKo #l&r 
heads to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, becaa^ a ckiMer of 
the name of Spenee had the temerity t6 affirm, that the land 
was ‘ the people’s farm. ’ But the measures which they have 
supported and proposed will, much more than the eloquence 
of the renowned son of St Crispin, contribute to carry this le- 
velUng^doctrine into effect. The paupers and tenants of work- 
houses, already share with the landlords of England, to tie ea>^ 
tent of nearly a half of the net rental of theU kingdom : And, 
if matters are permitted to go on for the next seven years, as 
• they have done for the last seven, none will be found hardy e- 
nough to deny the perfect accuracy of Spence’s position ; and 
Ministers will then be able to boast, that they have established 
a perfect agrarian system, — destroyed the inequality of fortunes, 
^and converted this once flourishing kingdom into onh mighty 
workhouse ( 

This statement is not liable to the charge of exaggeration ; 
though, if it were, the long continued and general distress to 
which the labouring classes in every part of the kingdom have 
been, and still are j|xposed, ought to be a sufficient reason to 
induce the Government and the other classes, instantly to come 
forward tq assist, th%m. The only difference of opinion that 
can possibly exist on the subject, must be confined to the ques- 
tion, of the manner in which (his relief should be afforded. 
But we do not think that, even on this head, there is much 
room for controversy. Except as a temporary resourse, and .we 
think it might be very advisable to afford some assistance in thif'. 
way, no seneme for the relief of the Poor Reserves one mo- 
ment’s consideration, if it has not for its object to render thm 
independent of relief. Although ten or millions were 

gratuitously distributed among the distressed workmen, it is 
clear, that if they are forced to s{:^d it as revenue, and are 
not enabled to invest it in any d^artmCht of industry in which 
jPt will rep'oduce itself, their necessities Itilist very soon he as 

S freat or greater than ever.'' Neither can the trcal wages of 
abour be increased, by any eflbrt dii (he part of the State, 
to provide employment for ine whole!, or a part^ €#; (he unem- 
ployed workmen. Oh the ccaitrary, such an atteriript, however 
advantageous it might at first sight appear, cdnld not fail to be 
most pernicious, and .ultimat^y tq. iitcreasq it uras 

desiigned to remedy. We may.df^hd upon it, wi^fevjsr capi- 
tal i« employed by the State, would have emjp|oyed in 
sonie other manner, had it been left in the possession of the in- 
ihvidualftfiw whose funds it must of necessity have been de^ 
4 
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Tht only effect of the interference of Government in 
the elhf^loyment of labour^ is to give a factitious distribution to 
capit^ ; and, consequ^tl v, to invest it in a less profitable man- 
ner, than if it bad Deen left to be disposed of by its natural 
owners. 

But although Government cannot possibly increase the de- 
mand for labour, by interfering with the natural distribution of 
capital, we must not, therefore, give ourselves up to despair* 
There are other methods by wliich Ministers may accomplish 
this great object. Jt is universally admitted, that a falling off" 
in the foreign demand for British manufactured produce, is the 
immediate cause of the present want of employment, and, con- 
sequently, of the low wages of the manufacturers. If the fo- 
• reign market could not be extended, it is not easy to divine 
how we could escape from the abyss of poverty and misery in- 
to which we are fallen : — But, fortunately, we have this com- 
pletely in oar power. Whatever obstructions the illiberal jea- 
lousy of foreign States may have thrown in the way of our in- 
tercourse with them, and certainly we have no wish to under- 
rate their importance, there can be no manner of doubt that we 
have suffered infinitely more from the officious and improper in- 
terference of our own Government. In regulating our inter- 
course with foreign countries, our rulers appear to have entire- 
ly forgotten, that there can be no selling without an equal buyings 
and by endeavouring to prevent the importation of compara- 
tively cheap foreign commodities, for it is such only that either 
^an or will be imported, they have effectually prevented the 
exportation of those which vould have been exchanged for 
them. The time is now come when we must eiilier abandon 
this exclusive'and unnatural system, or submit to be deprived 
of that widely extended commerce which has hitherto afforded 
the iheans orsubsistence to so large a proportion of our popu- 
. Tation, aUd been the main source of all our wealth and prospe- 
rity. artificial |rrotecti6n which had at first been granted 
tb a few branches of industry, has been urged as. a valid reason 
by those engag^jti other branches, why they should be placed 
in the same mvouved situation. In this way, the restrictive 
and prohibitive system has at length interfered with the freedom 
of commerce in almost every department. We could fill half a 
doiEen of pages with the mere naine^ of commodities whose im- 
portation la ,^tirely prohibited ; md as many more with the 
names If ^ose, on wliich duties amounting in effect to a pr(>hi- 
bition,fflnd intended to act as such, havebeen imposed. ^ When- 
^ evei| ’ said one of our, most accomplished and intelligent men*^ 




chants, * the assistance of Goyernment is called for by tcny cl{^!3s 
^ of traders or manufacturerss it is usual to make the mostsplen- 
^ did display of tlie importance of that particular branch to the 
‘ nation at large* The West and East India interests, the ship- 
‘ owners, the manufacturers, the American merchants, &c, &c. 

* have all made these representations; but it should be recol- 
‘ lected, tliat it is contrary to sound policy to advance one be- 
‘ yond its natural means, and still more so when that pmt be 

* done at the expense of the others, l/evety law of re^lation^ 

‘ either of our interval or external trade^ were repealed^ with the 
‘ exception of those necessary for the collecting of the revenue^ it 
‘ would be an undoubted benefit to commerce^ as well as to the 
‘ community at large. An avowed system of leaving things to 

^ their own course, and of not listening to the interested solid-* , 
‘ tations of one class or another for relief, whenever the impru- 
‘ donee of speculation has occasioned losses, would, sooner than 
‘ any artificial remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand 

* and supply which the ardour of gain will frequently derange, 

* but which the same cause, when let alone, will as .infallibly 

* restore. ’ * 

If any thing besjdes the distress and misery of which it has 
already been so productive, were wanting, to induce us to aban- 
don our prohibitory system, and to consent gradually to recur 
to the sound principle of a free trade, it would be found in the 
effect which it has had on the policy of other nations. Instead 
of ascribing the commercial superiority of Great, Britain to its 
true causes — to the comparative freedom of our constitution*^ 
the absence of all oppressive feudd privileges, « and our perfect*" 
security of property, our foreign rivals have re-echoed the sen- 
timents ofininisters, and contend that it has resultedentirely from 
the protection granted to our merchants and manufacturers, and 
urge our example to stimulate their respective governments to 
secure them against the effects of British competition, ^or have 
these applications been without effect. In I817» the American 
legisliM;i)re passed an act, copied to the veiy letter from our fa- 
mous Navigation Law, with the avpiycd mtention of its operat- 
ing as a retaliatory measure this country ; and they have 

jKtlt passed another act prohibiting) heavy penalties, all in- 

li^^urse between theTJnited S^es apd the British West India 
l^wds, because, as one of tJh|ir orators expressed it; ^ Great 
]|^ain would not allow a cockitfbod:) or any vessel belonging to 

^ Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of tiie O 
Council, by Alexander Baring Esq*, M< P. p.lSS. 
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to enter her colonieis^ ’ Such are the 
of restrictive regulations! It is seldom that a 
ySBX passes without some complaint from , the West India 
planters about the depression ,of trade^ and the want of a de- 
mand for their produce i and yet^ by a singular exertion of le-* 

S islative wisdom^ we prohibit American vessels from entering 
leir ports I This would have beei) all vastly well, had the A* 
mericans chosen to pocket the afiront. Had they, as our prao 
deal statesmen believed would be the case, employed Bi itish 
ships to export the dour, timber, &c. of the United Slates to 
Jatiiatoa, and to bring back our sugars, rums, &c. in return, 
OUT shipping interest would have been materially benefited. But 
these wise persons unluckily forgot that the Americans had a 
jhipping interest as well as ourselves ; and we cannot be surpris- 
ed at endeavourihg to ^efoat a measure so obviously found- 
ed on the worst princijfies of a grasping and avaricious policy. 
It would haVe been well, hadibe retaliatory measures ot* the 
' •Americans stopped here*, ' But the Orders in Council and tlie 
Nou-inleroourse Act, having for several years nearly put a total 
stop ^ to the intercourse between this country and the United 
States, a manufacturing intereM gi*ew up in the latter* Had the 
Americans ncted wisely, they would have left this new interest 
to depend on its pwn resourchs^ , But, ii^ humble imitation of 
Vtbe wisdoni ‘of their ancestors, * ihev immediately set about 
fostering and. dandling the rickety bantUng; and, to save it from 
die effect of . foreign ^ipetition, increased the duties on im-« 
pmted cotton and wobUen from 12^ to 25 per cent* This 
^increase of duty^or,, wWn is >^he fame thing, this addition of 
per .cent. Ip the the cotton and woollen cloths 

mhde use of hjf t^ AiBeri^^ having been found 

^ ^ -t "r^j^ich they must l|ave lieen 

h m^ii^ply. Confess have 
ijfor nmking so very large ati 
iU gp finr to render them pro- 
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proportionable dinunution of the power to acn^ 
and of die wealth and riches of the commtioity^ ; 
merican practical ttatesmen^ (for we have no absolute immo^ 
poly of the breed), without attempting to answer the object 
tions of speculate reasotiers and theorists^ content themselves 
with referring to our example. See, ” say they, ** to what a 
pitch of power and of* commercial grandeur England has at-* 
tained ; and will she, they triunqphantly ask, import any one 
commtxlity from abroad, if it can be raised at home, at four or 
five times the price it might be bought for from foreigners? 
Why then should not America profit hy this example? and, 
like England, secure the home market to her manufacturers, by 
prohibiting introduction of every species of manufactured 
goods, that may chance to come in competition with her own ? 

It is thus that the example of this country is quoted against it- 
self. And, most unquestionably, as has been justly remarked'by 
the merchants of London, in their petition to the House of 
Commons, K the reasoning upon which our restrictions have 
been defended k worth any tiling, it will ^ually apply in be- 
half of the regulations of foreign States a^inst us. ” 

As we. owe infimtely more* than any omer country to com- 
merce, we may be sure that this is, on our pan, a very unequal 
contest. — Notliing indeed but ati immediate recurrence to a 
more liberal system can save us from absolute ruin. ' A probk. 
bition against the impmrtatlou of the mimufaotured produce of 
other countries, suppoting it\<xiiuld;:he made effective, would, 
in a country like the United Slates, only cause a faulty distH- 
bptlimvOf the nationri tE:apit;al, and a kss rapid progress in the 
in^upulot^ of wealdbu— But, in itn ov^peopled country like 

llie or fifth degree of fertili^ 

one already iia^r eMltivatsoi}, ufid^^ifhereva very loi^e proppt* 
tkSl of tl|e po|:uiWioii have lon^ 

Sm plodui%>iUMd6^ at^nde^uj^ 11^ 1110^ 

it Ss ofeviom^ imp^ 

extmo% 

•.stato^^-. to^ thing 

fr^’', our markets, , would 
L tho'piaiiiifeot 
woolt^jj^^/hard-. 
mer^au#i|a[/ Great 
will# " until' ‘ ^ 

,ak4i^vely;'ky ^ •8eif4ikierested 

tiey will not eaport a single bale of goods, if they arc ^ pve** 
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llWt)oi*tiAg ad equal or greater value in its steiidi^ 
Asidf* to whatever esttcUt wc prrJiibit the iiil{k>rtiftioa[' 

of external coUitnodities, we must in effect hinder, to precise'* 
^ the saHte eattmf, the eiportatim of our own nlatttffaUuret. 
But this is very far from being the whole of the mischief oc- 
casioned liy' this pernicious system< Ko coftnmaxial nation e- 
ver rduses to import tire cheap produce of another, with- 
out occasioning a much more serious injury to its own subjects, 
than to those w the nation against whom the prohibition was' 
intended to operate. By revising to import the cheap com cS 
America^ we may perhaps give an inconsiderable check' to the 
cultivation of land in that republic ; but we cannot accomplish 
thisj without compelling our artisans to pay a greatly enhtmeed 
, f^ce for their bread, and withbut, at the same time, prevent- 
ing the extCnsibti of those manufactures, the produce of which 
would have been taken in exchange for the corn. It is thus 
that the exclusive system saps the very foundations of national 
posperity. If persisted in, it will assuredly give universality to 
that pauperism and wretchedness which it has already rendered 
So very general. Were it carried to its full and proper extent— 
to that ekteUt to which it has of late nftde so rapid an approach 
—it would put an end to all foreign commerce, and even to that 
carried on betwemi different divisions of the Empire ; for, it 
would not be inbre absurd to prevent the manu&cturers of Glas-' 
gow exchanging their muslins ihr the cattle of Argyleshire, thaiC 
n i^to prevent dieir exchal^ng'ihiUni for the cotq of America^ 
^r’the*wines*oF FVance. - > ' ' 

The state of ofir intercourse with N«way, Swedeuj Russia^ 
Prussia, and I>minark,'‘aifi}rds a''ettH more striking proof of 
tittif pernicious ’ef^icts Of our p^sent tUoinqmKzing intern. Pre<^ 
yiOUS to ISri’O, w'e lnUintiuned O' very extensive tUia advantage-' 
^‘itaflle wi^ those UOUntrier. In l809, no fewer than 428,000 

timber from tho 
l^^h manufactured and colonial 

morif diah one half of 
^ ' a ready maricet 'in thm 
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have,&r the -vai- 
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ne skiMt^ interest represented to die ! _ 

08 Sweden and Norway were not quite so distant iSIraEida,'' if 
^hibitory duties were imposed on timber imported ftom the 
Baltic, and permission ^ven to import Chadian timber ddty 
iree^ a fp’eater amount of tonnage^ and a greater number of 
smiors^ would be necessary to carry it to this cbunti^ ! The 
R^bt Honourable and enlightened pm^ns to whom tbiO repre- 
sentation was addressed, were extremdy wdl pleased With the 
suggestion:^ And the Canada merdiants having ipven the 
scheme tbdr support, Ministers forthwidi brou^t in a bill, 
scaling the duties payable on •British American timber, and 
doubling those on Baltic timber! Bul^ notwithstanding this 
enormous increase of doty, the trade with the North was sdll 
carried on, though to a comparatively limited extent, till 1813;. 
when an addition of 25 per cent, being made to thO duties^laid 
on in 1810, it entirely ceased : And ever since that time,' the 
pec^eof Britain have been oblig^ to pay about twice the price 
fat timber of Ithe very Worst quali^j and which is not expected 
to last above 20 yeai^.that previously sufficed to pliocure the 
finest and most durable timber in tiie world 1 

But Ministers could wot, had they been so di^mapd, stop 
b^«. Having gratified the'Canada merdiante and the 'ship- 
ping interest, oy doubling thti price of timber,' tiiey cbuld not 
venture to refiise a mon<^ly of thd iron trasde to the prc^rietors 
of mines in this oountiy. And hence, in' order to attract an 
imdue proporti^ of tiie' notional - tepital to the hazardous md 
unproductive trade of mining, prohibitory duties Were impo^ 
toi Bwadish and otiier ibrc^ iron, aiid''^ hnpbrtant bnmdi 
of ottr eittenud commerce totally suppresised ! 

' -'TNs iton^bctt'WOtnnst Wte, is tiiOre ahintoabtidute in- 
san^y^ than tib mare offiriiii driv^Si^ Fcgthasaka td emtdoy- 
iag a lew thousaniitedditiond told of a 

hundred acjMrOf a ooloBy^^tihi^ 
tkSa country, aad'^ch;' 
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wh^e we annually disposed of from 800,000i to 
1^000, 000^. worth of commodities! Russia and Prus&in, from 
being possessed of a greater variety of resources, are still able 
to maintain a considerable intercourse with us; though, in 
those years in which we do not import corn, our exports to 
them <10 not exceed a third of what they amounted to previous 
to 1810. ' 

The experience we have now had of the effects of this perverse 
and ruinous policy, ought surely to be sufficient to induce us to 
renounce it for ever. As the act of 1 8 1 0, by whicli the duties on 
Baltic timber 'WQve expires this year^ an opportunity will 

be afforded^ in the present Session of Parliament, of considcM’ing 
the expediency of its continuance. It is impossible, we think, 
in the, actual situation of the country, anci taking into view 
effects of which it has already been productive, that Mi- 
nisters can have the hardihood to propose its renewal. How- 
ever, the public in g^eral,' and those more especially interested 
-in the Baltic trader should be upon their guard; and should 
urge on. .Parliament the necessity of replacing the intercourse 
wiUi die Northern nations, as well hi iron as in wood, on the 
same footing as before the duties were raised. Such a measure 
would be productive of the very greatest advantages in a mer- 
cantile point of view; wbile^ as has been well observed by the 
author of the pamphlet Before us, by relieving the Swedes, Nor- 
w^ians, Spc. from the suffering to which our change of system 
has exposed theni, ^ it would pe received abroad a token of 
liberal, fair acting on our part, and would do much to remove 
■^hose sentiments of h<»stiUty which now so gener^ly exist against 
us. ^ 

It is, however, to the state of ovur interciourse with France 
that the public attention ought to be chiefly directed. At this 
distance^if tiipc^ it is of no imjpcnrtance to inquire which of the 
two ^rst to lUteir . and restrict the trade with 

ite most Both partitas, wc be- 

Ueve> blameahle; and. whichever 

ipay have commence this feh 4e ^e crusade on 

the CQ^fmi^ jpA iff Its own subjects, its measures 

hgyf the other. Tlie wretched 
effects of in^Ugted policy have at length become 

^^o^t absurd- 

' enemies, Britain^and .France, 

extreme' variety, as weir iit> 
as in tb^jr manufactured woducts, are especially fitted 
to^ain&u an eiK^pi^ ^di^utnidlyfdvantageoos ip 
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pr the East Indies^ that w skofidd look for new cksameh tf 
fnerce. We >otlgiit to jshotv that we have erntmcipated ietiirariveif 
ffom the disgracdful prejudices by which our ancestors were acr 
tuated» when they declared the trade with France a nttisancef 
(Prohibition Act, 1st Will. & Mary); and that the experience 
of century has satisded us, that a rich, populous, and highly 
cultivated country, must afford a much better market for our 
products, ti|an one that is comparatively poor and miserable. 

We do not, however, contend, that any preference ouglit to 
be given to the trade with France over that with Portugal, or 
any other country. LamesSj^noiis faire^ is Our maxim. Cer- 
tainly, however, if any partiality were to be shown, we should 
have very little hesitation indeed in preferring thirty millions 
of rich customers to tHreb millions of poor ones. But, al- 
though we do^ not reap a single advantage from our trade with 
Portugal, which might not be reaped in a tenfold greater pro- 
portion from a liberal intercQurso with France, we desire no 
obstacles to be thrown in the way of our intercourse with this 
f dear and near ally. * So far from thisj we should be extreme- 
ly well pleased were diose now existing entirely done away, and 
tne duties on port-wine reduced to one half their present a- 
snount* All that we want is, that the same favour should be 
shown to the trade with France, and that our manufacturers 


and merchants should no longer be e jbli^cd from the most ex- 
tensive market in the worlds'* merely because a Mr Methuen, 
yirhp negotiated a treaty with Portugal in 1 708, seems to have 
been of opinion, that tnis was the best method by which com- 
inerce could be promoted ! Why should a eonsumer of clare< 
. pe obliged to pay 14*8/. 188. per ton of duty, when a consumei 
of pdrt is enabled to purchase the same quantity on payment o: 
a duty of 95L i Is. ? And why should as large a duty be levied 
from the vins ordinaire as from those of the first quality ? Al 
thia appear^ to us to be absurd and ridi^pus. Go- 

yernmen#mighl surely find enough to db Without imerfering u 
yegulat^be drinks of its subjects. Tim same m- 

ihrem duties ought p? be imposed on all winps. whout distinc- 
tion ; and the consumers left to deterioini^ ibr memselves whe 
^er port and sherry be reahj|p^rabl 0 ehfuV 

'••pagne.* ' ’ ^vX''v' s.' ' 

of oUrVj^dejll,!we o 
per ton, on’"lp' 

iatO ih'fl CQUtitry. ‘ ‘ 

Jfr ^ 

qb Frendi whies imported in a British vMel * £ fK i 
' 0 French wines imported M a Foreign vessel ’ « Iw ^ i 
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^ In nfqrmer article on this subject (No. 63. Art. 111.)* we sup* 
posed ^haty were the trade to l>>ance thrown open, and silks^ 
wines, cambrics, &c. admitted, on payment of reasonable du- 
ties, the British silk manufacture would not be able to sUind the 
competition, and that the capital invested in it would have to 
be gradually transferred to sonie more lucrative employment. 
We are now, however, inclined to think, that even this trifling 
inconvenience would not be experienced. The greater part of 
the silk manufactured in France is of foreign growth ; but while 
the French manufacturer only pays an equal duty of about 2$. 6d. 
per* pound on both raw and thrown silk, the Knglish manufac- 
turer has to pay 5s. 6d. per pound of duty on the former, and 
15s. on the latter ! No wonder, when such an immense advan- 
tage is given to the French, that they should be able to beat* us 
dut of the foreign market, and even to smuggle a considerable 
quantity into this country. But, Mr Ellice, Member for Co- 
ventry, one of die principal seats of the silk manufacture, dis- 
tinctly and** explicitly ^stated, in Ins speech on Mr Bonnet’s vfio^ 
tion for an Inquiry into the State of the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, that if Ministers would take off the tax on die raw mate- 
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nor the Spaniarcb would scud m their silksi winell, bi^Mdieeil 
&c. gratis : And the capital and industry which is now employ* 
€k] in the production of such commodities as would, unaer a 
different system, be imported from abroad, would then be de- 
voted to the production of the ^articles which foreigners would 
not fail to reouire as «n equivalent. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the auolition of all restiictions and prohibitions what- 
ever, would prodigiously augment the productive energies of the 
country. As long as ue cooperate witli nature, we cannot be 
undersold by foreigners. And if, instead of absurdly endea- 
vouring to raise at home what inia^t be more cheaply imported 
from abroad, we were to employ our capital and industry ex-- 
clusively in tho^c branches in whicli our insular situation, our 
ineftheu^^tible supplies of coal, and our improved machinery, 
give us a natural and real advantage, we should be secured a- 
gainsi those injurious revulsions and changes in the ordinary 
channels of trade, which, in a fully peopled and highly nianp- 
facturing coiintry, never fail to occasion the most wide-spread 
misery arfd distress. ‘ Lorsque nous condaninons nos terres a 
^ nous donner ce qu’elles prouuisent avec d^savantage, aux de- 

* pens de ce qii’elles produisent plus volontiers ; lorsque nous 
^ achetons foit cher, ce que nous paycrions a fort bon march£, 

^ si nous le iirions dos lieux od il est prodjint avec avantai^, 

* noUs d6venons nouh m^mes victimes de noire propte polie« 

^ Le comble de fhahtleii tst de tirer le parti le plus avantageuic 
^ des forces de la nature g et le comble de let demence est dc lutter 
^ centre elles ; cat d(St empUmer nos petnes d detfuire une partte 

* des JoTces (ju^elle voudroit nous priter^ ^ f ' ^ * 

* Commerce, * to use the words of another able writer, • is 

* an exchange of equivalents-*— a bartering between nations of 

* one commodity for another. It is self-evident, therefore, that 

* if we were to adopt the principle ef free intercourse, and to 

* import a considerable quantity ef raw or manufiictpred pro- 

* duce, wm should have to export a considerable quantity of 

* something else In order to pay for it. In whatev)M degree our 

* unrestricted external trade might lead us to recOTe Commodi- 

< ties from other countries, in tne same degree it would render 

< tliose countries customers for our com»iodHies**would pi?o- 
^ mote our manufactures and esxtend our trade* As air ex-^ 
« pands, in proportion as the surrounding pressure is removed, 
f so commme flourishes as legis|ai|lre interierenoe is withdrawn# 

1 Wlwitevcr natural Unities we may possess, for carmng on 
f the several branches of industry; and whatever may^ our 

^ f d’Economie Peliiiqiie. Ed» p« 177^ 
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advftntafi^cs of skill, capital, and ma^hmeipr; free in- 

* tigtdtititte most efficient opera- 

* tionj and to allow them scope fpr their full development. 

^ 'V^hen any given portion of capital can, in England, fal^ricate 
‘ a greater quantity of woollens or of cottons than in France, 

* aqd can in France produce a greater supply of corn or wine 

* than in England ; then the absence of all regulation is all that' 
‘ is necessary to establish between the two countries an active 
‘ and mutually beneficial commerce. * * 

It will no doubt be contended, that to throw open our ports 
to the importation, of French commodities, without having pre- 
viously stipulated that they should at the same time reliiu|u\sh 
their restrictions and prohibitions, instead of extending the mar-* 
,kct forour mannfiictures, would only drain us of our bullion. 
l3ut our practical Statesmen need not give themselves much un- 
uneasiness on this head. We have neither gold nor silver 
mines ;*and whatever additional quantities of bullion might be 
• exported to Prance, must previously have been obtained by an 
equally increased exportation of some species of our produce 
to the countries possessed of the precious metals. It is mere 
error and delusion to suppose it possible to drain any State of 
its bullion; Gold and silver are never exported to destroy, but 
always to find their leoeL Nor, although th4 utrhost freedom was 
given to import all sorts df French products, would a single 
ounce of bulUon be sent to that kingdom, unless its real price 
was higher there than here, and, consequently, unless its export- 
ation was advantageous. 

^ Nothing, therWore, but our own absurd regulations — our 
being prohibited from purchasing from the French, those com- 
modities which we do not raise at home, and with which they 
could supply us cheaper than any other people, prevents us from 
m^mtaini!^ a'^isetly greater atia more advantageous intercourse 
with thatipotmify UiSLti%ith Utty other in the worlds It is com- 
pletely to open a hew antf boundless mhrket for our 

surpWpvIllI^ if We choose, immediately dxn/Ale 

or tnple ^ the foreign consumers of Br^im mann^ 

W $ii in order to briitg about this 

most deSiri^^pe^ sbould attempt^ to negociate a com- 

roAi^lal Iti^exUemely probable, indeed, 

that such the present moment, prove .un- 
ary to''iay the fourtd^ion of 4 

ah immediate stimulus to the lai^ 

Tfpie, Sld ^d. p. m. 
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gaishing industry of the country, and of which it }& 
to estimate the futu^ extent, is to consent to act, ais nidtoi^ 
on the same principles which regulate the conduct of eveiy 
prudent individual — or, which is the same thing, to bm in the 
cheapest market. This is all the sacrifice that we are celled on 
to make. The French, we may depend upon it, will not re- 
fuse to sell ; and as there can be no sellmg^ 'without an e^[ual 
buying^no exportation without a proportional importation-^ 
by acting on a liberal system ourselvos, we shall not only reap 
a very great immediate advantage, but shall inevitably compel 
them to abandon their restrictions. 

In suppe^ing that the French would not refuse to seU^ we 
pa.y them, it must be confessed, a compliment which, if ap- 
plied to this country, would be altogether undeserved. We 
not only refuse to admit French commodities, but we preveiit ’ 
our merchants from exporting those for whicK there ^is a 
very great demand in France ! Were it not for the enormous , 
duty of about 70 per cent, with which exported coal is burdeiv. 
ed, that article would find a ready market in France. But Mi- 
nisters having resolved that we should neither the wines 
and brandies, nor clothe ourselves with 4:he silks and cam- 
brics, of our ingenious neighbours, appear to liave fought it 
only reaiionable that they, in their turn, should be prevented 
from warming themselves with our fiiel.~ We are totally uneble 
to divine any other reason for this absurd prohibition. What 
should we wink of the policy of the South Americans, 
they to prohibit the exportation of bullion? Yet we,^Ueve 
there is just as good reason to apprehend the exhaustion of uie * 
mines ot Mexico and Perut as of those of Durham and Cum- 
berland. • " . ^ 

This illiberal policy is disadvantageoita.in many other respects 
besides being fatal to our comnierce. ; Our opm apd avowed 
jealousy of thf xommercial pro^erityof otb^ iSimntries» and 
the power to vrhlcli we have attained, excites at otmi^tiieir ill- 
will and their envy; and disposes tbeon as weU 
unae^modating spirit on pecarionof any petty ^ijrrel, as to 
adopt retalkto]^ measuifs m innr , This l|^been espe* 
cialijr tifo ease w^ Francs^ if thfoga to tteir 

ctmrse, t^e connexfonhi^eentlie^l;^^ 
be-^'|ntiinater*-the one wpiddvCI^^ 

.e^fonsive a markdt Toa< 

|pal;,"tbey:. epuld not ri^BnaiiivloiP^ at the 

;pxt<n!i9iyely rm^ 

mppt willing to iidiict on. Jjts subjects, and 

ilPW' . k h 
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pn^l .jpubnait By doing away all restrictions on the tra4jB 
:^l^h<France 9 the two nations would acquire <Hie common interest 
And we should thus not onlv cause a prodigiously increased de- 
mand for our productsi apd a proportioiiiOile augmentation pf 
^le comforts of all classes, but, in a great measure, secure our^ 
pelves against the risk of future hostilities. Le^ peuples ne c^entre^ 
fiakserU jamois ; find we trust the period is now arrived when a 
^elfish and repulsive system of policy will no longer be permit- 
ted to 

^ Make enemies of nations who had else, 

Xiike kindred drops, been mingled into one. * 

The late glorious revolution in Spain, will not only give ad- 
ditional strength to the cause of fre(mom in this and every other 
country; but if we avail ourselves of the opportunity which it 
presents it may also be rendered of the very greatest service to 
our commerce. During the period when Ferdinjind was em- 
ployed in the a|>pro|>rjate task of embroidering petticoats for 
• the Virgin, the ICoites^did every thing in their power to pro- 
mote a fcee intercourse with this country. No sooner, however, 
had the Cortes beeil put do>vn, and the Usurper restored, than 
our cotton goods were strictly excluded from the Peninsula ; 
and a duty of from 26 to 43 per cent, imposed on the two finer 
qualities of our woollens, and of 130 per cent, on the inferior 
qualities. This put an entire stop to the operations bf the fair 
IVader: — But there is every reason to hope that the Cortes 
will again return to their former policy ; and that a generous 
afid liberal conduct on our part, will be siifiicient to give a vast- 
ly greater extent to the commerce with Spain. 

But it is not in Europe and America only that the abandon- 
pient of the exclusive system would give fresh vigour to com- 
merce. — ^It has been nearly as destructive to our intercourse 
with thb Eastern nations, as to Uiat with France and the Bal- 
tic. Tlw ftisadvantages under wfiich our commerce v^ith China 
jsatfirev^ on, have, it is said, impressed even theprac- 

of the Boaitl of Trade with a conviction of the ne- 
jCe^jr^^J9|king some partial relaxation in the East India Com. 
paiiys inl^pbly;;— But this can of no material service. If 

that the surplus prpduce of this 
4 ^i«ittry sh<!ia1^ find atyenl in the immense market of China, it 

scope should be given to 
granted to any 

bf trs^^rsi sbotdd be done away. It is certain, 
is not entirely abolished, we shall 
be deprived of the share wc at present possess of the 
f 'CSIiM every advjsutage derived from 
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Iptig acquaintaBce with the Indian seas, and die characl^i 
manners of the people^ the drawback occasioned, by the exciur 
iive system has been so greatf that the Am^icans, whose flag 
first appeared at <?anton .$o late as 1784 ^ have already complete* 
ly stript us of^all share in the Jbreigti tea traSe^ and, but for the 
Monopoly which the Company have acquired of the home mar* 
Icet, they would npt be able to send out a single ship. It is not, 
tl^irefore, a partial opening to the trade with China which can be 
of any service. All the skill and capital of our merchants would, 
under a system of perfectly free intercourse, be barely sufficient 
to enable them tp enter into a successful competition .with the 
Am^tqans. It is quite visionary to suppose that we shall be 
able toTegmn the ground we have lost, if we continue to Fetter 
and shackle the spirit of private adventure. As a proof of the 
advantages resulting from the freedom of industry, it is enough 
to mention, that, under all the absui^d and teasing regulations 
about size of ships, places of sale, .&c. imposed by the late act for 
partially opening the trade to Hindostanuand tile Eastern Archfr 
pelago,*the private traders ha^ already fairly beat the^Comjiany 
out of the market, and have prppigiously extended "our inipr* 
course with these rich aqd popidpus regions. Nor is i^oss(blp 
to estimate the addition that wouUl be made to this traffic, were 
the niiisance of monopoly completely put down^restraints and 
shackles of every kind thrown aside — and, the vast continent ^f 
Asia opened as a field fpr thp unrestricted competition of pkt 
merchants. ^ 

There are a number of otlmr remlatipns in our exclusitv^ ays^ 
tpm equally pernicious and absura with those to which WO 
thus djirecteti the attention of our readers ^ but cannot spare 
time at present to specify them. v*^e have ^alr^dy ^ stated e- 
notigh to show, the ^solute necessi^^^ it altp^ 

ther. Wheto the former sources. of our wealtTi afidrehanneU 
our commerce have been either drived up shut against ps, 
in consequence, a zecemith part of ^ the 

Empire plunged in the abyss of ppverjfy*, and; rMjped tp tlie 
condHipn of pauper$^7;^||t become^ the df^Mini- 

sters to endeavour to, b|^eii,npw,^ur|^ ' 

aud t^^‘W!i*te the paturoi : 

to endeavour to polity 
thab ,'by pmgjre^m^ 'k 
;%hlch are now pent 

literal; dll 

tUaW^f^cinred 'pr 




or ddf^anufactures, 
It has. 
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^icti dnnmercial prosperity can ever be bottomed~that of a 
perfect freedom of tr^de^tbat we might add indefiilitely to ita 
atrionnt. The market of the world never has been/ and never 
can be, glutted. The distresses of the manufacturers, as far as 
^ey originate in the want of a market, (and this is undoubted- 
ly tneii^rincipal source), are entirely a consequence of our own 

? erverse policy— of our refusing to admit the cheap corn of 
^oland and America — the timber and iron of the Baltic — the 
wines, brandies, and cambrics of France— the silks of Spain — ^the 
sugars of BradI, and so forth. Let our rulers renounce this 
selfish nionopolizing system ; let them cease to counteract the 
benevoletit ydsdom of Providence, which, by giving a diversity 
of soils, cBma^es and products to diifereni nations, has provided 
for their mutual intercourse and commerce; and it may be 
boldly affirmed, that whatever etrils we may in future suffer 
from our oppressive taxation, mid these will be neither few nor 
small^ we ^all at t^t be relieved from those which arise froni 
$L deficiency of demand for our commodities. 

We have not chosen to incumber this discussion with any in- 
quiry as to the probable effects which a reduction of the pre- 
sent exorbitant duties on French wiiles, brandies, &;c. might 
have on the Revenue : And this because, in the Jlrsi place, it is 

E i^ed, by universal experience^ that a low duty levied from a 
i|ge quantity,' is always morel productive than a high duty le- 
vied from a comparatively small quantity; and, in the second 
pl^, j^cause, although it were otherwise, the loss of two or 
litiil^ed thousand pounds, or even of one million, the 
whole of the present duty on wine, could not be considered as 
forming any valid objection to a measure, which would infalli- 
bly be prometive of such very great advantages, and which is 
indeed absolutely ni^ssary to ssve the commerce of the country 
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A MONO dl the tHbcs of inventon, Painters and Musicians awf 
certainly the least scrupulous in breaking the Eighth Com- 
nwiidment and it must be admitted, that they are less cul- 
pablie than poets or historians. Tim uaiiitcr who steals an itlea 
I'rom another man\ picture, is, nevortncless, constrained to ren- 
der it by the powers of his own pciVcil ; and as ideas In music 
must necessarily be expressed by the same series of sounds, tlte 
musician also has his ajiology, when he pillcrs from (Or, as he 
would call it^ * imitates the style of*) another composer* But 
he need never imitate at the expense of candour ; and should 
alwny s satisfy his conscience by a merence to his original. Poets, 
too, in all ages, have been very much addicted to these petty 
larcenies. It ii| said, diat Homer is the only poet wh» stole no- 
thing — ^which probably only means, that y/e cannot not now de- 
tect nis odences. Chaucer is veiy ready, on most occasions, to 
refer to his original; and yet he makes no acknotirledgroent of 
Ills K nidi’s lue l^ng a mere abridgment of the Tbeseida<af 
Boccace ; a poem very Tittle knoWh * even in Italy. And* ^ 
Percy, in his Relioues of Ancient Poetry (Vol. 111. p* 
thinks, that the old ballad of the * Marriage of Sir Gavtalne, * 
Bu;^estcd the idea of his Wife of Bath’s Tale. But Mr Tyr- 
wbitf f lias «hown very clearly, diat he foundod it on a story 
of a much older date : indeed, we should rather suspect that 
Gawaine is a pillage from Chaucer. Spencer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and all wlio come after tbtnn, have borrowed with- 
out scruple — and, for the most part, without saying any thing 
about the matter. There is no denying that thev have general 
ly improved u}K>n their originals; and tlteir wotw bwe thriveis 
wonderfully well under such a practice— which is than can 
he always mid in the oane of stolen goods ;— 4)uti^ die system 
is not to be defended ; and we diouM hold purselTes veiy oegli- 
gent of our duty, were we to pass over a fl^t|pniBt ease of tbia 
desDriiition, without severe oaptigadon. 

l(t snonld seem, however, from the pria<diw& work heftire iit« 
that, the ipstorians of the Arte are 8omeUgKW<JIN^^ 
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^When we had opened I>r Bu^by^s History of Music, and 
read as far as the fiith page of the Preface, we came to the fol- 
lowing words. — ‘ Tliough with two authors before me, respectable as 
those just mentioned (viz. Sir John Hawkins and Dr Burney), it was 
natural, if not indispensable, to make sotne use of the materials af- 
forded by the ample latitude of their matter, and the general just- 
ness of tlieir criticism, 1 have, I hope, been sparing in the appro- 
priation of their ideas, scrupulous in tke adoption ^ their languagCf 
and dsdy <?areful not to descend to servile mitation* But while every 
invasion ^ the property of Hawkins and of Burney, whether in ihetr 
conceptions^ or their eepressionSf is denied^ it will not perhaps be im- 
proper or unnecessary to conciliate the reader’s candour towards my 
occasional dissections from their sentiments. The best apology, liow- 
cver, for diffeiing from such precursors, will be deduced Kom the 
meditation which dictated, ana the ind^ndence which emboldened, 
criticisms equally free and well considered. ’ Pref. pp. v, vi« Now, 
we had not proceeded further than the third or fourth chapter in 
the work, Vhen an indistinct recollection came over us, that we 
had seen ideas very much the same, expressed in language very 
much the Same, in a work not more rare or reconmte, than a 
certain History of Music wrlften by Dr Burner/% Accordingly,, 
we searched — and Lo! there! 


As Dr Bume/s work extends to four tliick quarto vo- 
lumest and, as we trust, Dr Busby^s is not in very extensive 
citjculktion, we shall, for tliC accommodation of our readers, 
prestat them* with asamplct or rather key to his plagiarisms; 
while th^ extract we htive already given from the preface is yet 
4 ii 9 va 1 rm in tWr remembrance* ' Our limits will not allow us to 
give any thing like an account of the whole borrowinp ; for this 
would cQnstrmU to transcribe nearly the whole of the Doctor’s 
tw6 volumes, with a corresponding quantity from Burney, and the 
other auUiors with*whom he has made free; — But we shall bring 
sufficient evi<^nce to prove, timt, of* all poachers upon other 
men’s books^l^is Is the most shameless. Chuptors 1st, 2d, and 
id, of Site taken from sections 2d, 4*th, 5ch, Gtli, and 

7th of BurnSIL arrangement being varied. Compare Bus- 
by I* 44, Sir® A B|irn^ I* 109, 113, 122. Neui-ly the whole 
of page 49th hi lu m 117 & 113 of Burney; and page 50ib b 
gleaned from 1 i and ^21 . The 52d page, with a very long 


tfa« long apte in paM 9$ bodl no corresponding part at page 1 49« 
6i6kn woidb tbb tattnuinf the psasage preceding the note is taken ; 
but upon trying Sttdkf we found u m page and had the 
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satifl&cllon to observe, ^at it had lost nothing by being trans- 
planted. ' ’ 

Of Chap. IV., from page 62 to 67 inclusive, is literally taken, 
M'ord for word, from Burney, p. 166 to 166, and then irom de- 
tached passages on to page 175 -both beginning with * The 
Gold(|n £<egend, ’ and ending with fba£9ra all their endea- 
vours toitirit.^’ .'The next ten pages are to be found in the 
remsipdet of this liection in Burney j einding at the 186lh page. 
At psge .^ Dr Busby favours us ‘wkh nearly four pages of com- 
mentary' mm his translattim of Lucretius, which he SaysliS his 
own; We have net had an owmtunity of ascertaiping the pre- 
cise ptut' of ’the bookTrom which 11 * 18 taken; but, mfBf't>sotir 
inetuory iterves Us, we . think we' hive seen' the same ideas, itt j^ 
Beattie’s uxcdlent Essay' on Pbirtry andtMiisic. There are cer- 
tain passages, h^ever, uhicfo convince ds that on thys occasion 
the Doctor has hot; copied .ver&ail^'.- as nU'Une wM suspect 
Beattie of s.u^ tiush ma^s ^ plain 

rmdulathtg her 

possible itta to detect Di , . , 

* gethminaachiU uliim^ and 
positblt giai^^^ r^indsiiitiia 
ed shreds, shwed togelhi^ 


'--O' » , 

„ ^ science 

f ';p';''|l^.'V,"In;;fspt, !,it iB.;un- 
'“-^ingfe': ' i^/'-iacicsiiBiem' Io- 
dide s^l<^ that his cdia- 



rett'-cd’^e chapterj whsA . 

hm from 'pp. 2Q^f SS8i 
^j^fpage 116, will ^ fi«iUd ^ 

l ia, Vre are favottfS^ tvilh' 
iUachus, enumeradttg, tu 
Muses in so miu^;lmes. ; 

But had Dr Busby;«ver - Seen 
rA^Ugta, be tvpul 
'i ' ten i hues., \ 
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Jglm Hawkiiiij’s work. We have not the book by us at prescnf, 
but shall take an early o})})ortunit}" of searching it. Chap. X. 
is contained between p. 453 and p. 4(jl, and also from }>. 487 to 
4^)5. Chap. XI. on the Music of the Romans, is taken purely 
from the section in Dr Burney’s History, which treats of the 
same subject: — and with this we arrive at the middle of Dr 
Busby’s, and the end of Dr Burney’s first volumes. It Is quite 
unnecessary to give our readers the trouble of pursuing this 
tiresome enumeration of corresponding pages. If they will lake 
our w-ords for il, they will find that the same system of idunder 
is pursued throughout the Doctor’s two volumes. 

Chapter XV. is devoted to Haydn and Mozart; and is no- 
thing more than an abridgement of the ‘ Lives oi’ Haydn and 
Mozart ; * as may be seen by comparing it with pages 23 to SOS 
of that work. Chapter XVI- ‘ On the Establishment of the 
Italian Opera in England, previous to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, ’ is every syllable contained in Burney, \’ol. I\\ page 1^8. 
Ct seq^ Chap. XVII. is a continuation of the same subject, and 
is taken from the same source. Of the remaining three chap- 
ters, which conclude the volume, a considerable j)art is not in 
Burney ; because they treat of composers and performers after 
the period at w4iich his worlt^ closes : But wc have no hesitation 
in believing, that Dr Busby has just as much share in their com- 
position, as we have showm him to have in that of the preceding 
part of his ‘ History of Music. ’ 

Any thing like criticism on Dr Busby’s Abridgment, is, of 
course, out of the question ; as it does not come within cur pro- 
• vince to review hooks which were written 40 years ago : But as 
he has, once or twice in the course of his masquerade, shown 
his cars from under the lion’s skin of Burney, we think it right 
to apprise our readers of the exposure, that tionc of thorn who 
.may stumble on the sight, may be in danger of attributing these 
appendages to any but their rightful owner. We are glad, how- 
ever, to have done with Dr Busby ; * and w^e now proceed to the 
main objej^C this article. 

♦ Since writbig this article, we have examined Sir John Ila.^ kins’s 
* History of Music ; ’ and we find, exactly as we had predictedj tiiat 
the part of DrBusby*s first volume, from p. 18(5, which we could hot 
discover in Burney, u taken from Sir J. Hawkins’s work, Vol. fl. — 
Moreover, the whole of his 14th chapter, Vol. II., containing an ac- 
count of the iife>0f Handel, is taken from Sir J. II. Vol. V. p 262 
et,seq,y and again 358 ct seq. Some parts also arc to be found iu a 
small work written by Dr Burney, entitled, a ‘ Sketch of tlic Life 

VOL. xxxni* NO« G6\ A a 
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We have long wished to say something on the History 
Music ; and, in the course of our lucubrations on Poetry^ have 
frequently been tempted to make some remarks on the Sister 
Art. But digressions are in general inconvenient, and apt to 
become tiresome. We therefore determined, upon the first 
fair opportunity, to devote a little of our time to a subject 
which is certainly well descnnng of attention. The early part 
of the riistory of Music is not the most interesting but if 
we are to give a connected view of the subject, the in&ncy of 
the art must not be passed over entirely without notice. We 
shall, however, be as sparing as possible, — and as tender of the 
reader’s patience as we should be of our own. For the histo- 
rical facts we have been chiefly indebted to Dr Burney : — ^And 
although we sometimes have the misfortune to differ from that 
learned author, we arc yet sufficiently grateful to him for the 
assistance he has given us, in those parts of the subject v^hich 
arc tlie most obscure— from the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion, and the scarcity of materials connected with their history. “ 
We have also* had an opportunity of seeing some scarce and cu- 
rious tracts upon the subject of Music ; of which we have not 
scrupled to make use — being careful always to acknowledge the 
sources of our information. 

Among the ancients, it does not appear that any, except the 
Greeks and Uomans, used sjmbois to express musical intervals 
or sounds. The old Greek scale consisted of four notes, (as the 
modern one is comjmsed of eight) ; and five of these tctrachords^ 
forming a double octave, completed their system of sounds* 
The characters by which they were denoted, were tlie letters 
their abhabet; and as they tnd t\ot resort to the simple contriv- 
ance of expressing the octave to any sound, by the same symbol, 
they were forced to use a different sign for every note ; and as 
their alphabet did not afford a sufficient number m characters for 
this purpose, th^ multiplied it by inverting, doublin/?, or accent- 
ing the letters. Hence it has been conjectured by critics, that Ac-- 
C(Ms were originally musical notes, set over the words, to regulate 
the inflexions of the voice. * This prodigious nimiber of sym- 
bols, necessarily made the study of music an (^oration of no 
ordinary difficulty-^and it was usual, in the course of education^. 

• , ■ ■ ■■■ — ■ ' '■■■■‘I" ' T 

of Handel, with an Account of tns Commemoration, —lond. 1785# 
readers will remember, that, in our examination of the book, we 
ondtted to notice Chap. 14>th.— We waited only till we had found 
the original. . 

* For a more parUcnlar discussion of this point, see West’s Pfndaf# 
%al.IL * 
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prescribed to the accomplished youth of the time, to set apart 
three years, from 13 to 10, for the study of music only. When 
a piece of Greek poetry was set to music, and accompanied by 
the lyre, it was not unusual to place /tiv; rows of notes over 
the words — one serving for the voice, and the other for the ac- 
companiment. Now’, ill most cases, these symbols were totally 
different; and hence wc naturally infer that they were intended 
to express different sounds — and that therefore the Grt'i^ks were 
acquainted with harmony. But persons, learned in those inat- 
• ters, have denied this. When tw(> diflererit symbols arc placed 
over the same^vord, it is intended, they say, that the mmc sound 
which the voice utters in sinking that word, is to be pla^’cd by 
the lyre — or they arc unisons to each other. And they quote thd 
leasned Alypius, and the still more learned Meibomiiis, and many 
otlicrs, to prtjvc that thdrd are dt least two characters to express 
every sound. Nowj to persons of plain imder>taiuling, it sccmus 
very unlikely, that the Greeks should have so foolishly multiplied 
tlie difficulties of their notation : Was it not obvious, that if thU 
lyre was to' play the same notes which the voice sung, the same 
musical characters would serve for both ? It is acknovrlcdgcd^ 
that the Greeks w'’ere hai’d put to it, to find a sufficient number 
of symbols for their notes : and is it probable that they would 
give themselvds.the trouble to invent duplicates and even tripli- 
cates fot* the sound ? After all; — this seeming contradic- 
tion is brought forward only by those writers w’ho are imwillife 
to allow the Greeks the merit of liaving been acejuainted witu 
ihe harmony of soqnds. Now it appears to us, with all deference 
to these authorities, that it is highly probable that the Greeks 
were in the habit of using concords — and this very circumstance 
of the double row of musical characters proves that tlieir music 
W'as in different parts. Harmony, indeed, is not an adventitious 
4}ualily in sonorous bodies, but is in some sense inherent in evorj* 
sound, however produced; Every sound is as mucii made up 
of three component parts, as a ray of liglit is composed of seven 
primary colour, * In many sonorous bodies, these sounds may 


* There ate some very ingenious remarks on the analogy between 
Ti^ht and air, in the Philosophical Works of the Rev. W; Jones, 
Vol. X. p. 75i The learned author compares musical sounds to pris* 
n^tic colours— ^nd conceives that as colours are produced by inflec- 
tions and refractions of rays, so musical sounds aire caused by similar 
refractions of the air. There is no reason why air should not consist 
of heterogeneous particles as well as light ; and the diflerence in the 
refrangibility of these particles will excite a difference in the sounds, 
accordin^^ to the manner in which they are set in motion by the vi- 
^ A a 
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be made distinctly audible — ^as in the toll of a great bell^— 
where, amid the vibrations of the primary or fundamental notCy 
its 12th and 17th are distinctly heard — i. e. the note with its 3d 
and 5th composing the full harmony, are generated by the vi- 
brations of what appears to inattentive ears to be only a simple 
sound. These accompaijiments or harmonk.% as they are called, 
may be heard also by striking any of the low notes of an open 
piano-forte — or, what shows the experiment with more effect, by 
sounding the lowest string of a violincello: — in this case,. it is 
adviseable to untune the other strings, so that they may not ac- 
cord with the string to be sounded, and, by causing them to vi- 
brate, hinder the real harmonics from being heard, f Now it 
seemsdiighly improbable that this natural existence of according 
sounds should have escaped the penetration of the Greeks — and 
if they did discover it, it is absurd to imagine that they would not 
adopt it in their music. By far the most rational explanation 
appears to be, that iheir music has shared the fate of their other 
perishable .possessions, which w^erc swallowed up in tlie dark 
ages of barbarism : At all events it is a consolation to think, 
that, whether icivented, or only revived by the moderns, it has 
been carried, as well as its sister art, to as great perfection as it 
probably ever attained during the best times of ancient Greece* 
But though wc are of opinion that the Greeks possessed a know- 
ledge of the scientific part of music, w»e are inclined to think that 
' (Utey had the good taste to prefer the light and unadorned beauties 
of a simj)!e melody, to music groaning under the weight dt full 
accompaniments, — which, according to the vitiated taste of mo- 
dern times, arc the great criteria of excellence. Tiic opinion Jt 
Rousseau, who was against the counterpoint of the Greeks (Diet, 
de Miisique, Art. IIarmouie\ that * Perhaps all our harmony, of 
‘ which we are so vain, is only a Gothic and barbarous inven- 
f tion, wdiich we should never have ihought ofj if wc had been 
^ more alive to the real beauties of the art, and to music thfit i.s 
* truly natural and aflbeting ^ — is not so much a paradox, as 

bratlons of different sonorous bodies. The whole of , Mr Jones\s re- 
marks on this subject are original and entertaining,, aftd w’dl worth the 
perusal of such persons as care about such subjects. 

f Perhaps the instrument known by the name of the Aeolian H^p, 
exhibits the effects of natural harmony in the most perfect and at the 
same tt^^e most pleasing way* The strings are all tuned in unison; 
and as tiie w'ind plays upon them, the combinations of natural con- 
cords which arc perpetually varying as the intensity of the wind 
changes, producf a variety and sweetness of harmony, which, heard 
n the stillness of evening, may almost be mistaken for an unearthly 
musici . 
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many people may suppose. We have always thought that tlie 
gratification excited hy a simple air, well sung, is tar higher 
than any pleasure arising from the most IcariuKl concerto, per- 
formed with all the noise and vehemence which the combined 
force of the most accomplished musicians in the world is capa- 
ble of producing. The skilful adjustment of the different parts 
— the happy arrangement of concords anil discords, producing 
by contrast the most striking effects — ^thc appropriate combina- 
tion of instruments, according to the species of the music, the 
})assion to be excited, or the feeling to be expressed ; — all this 
undoubtedly will afford to the man of musical science, a treat of 
a very high relish : — but it is only the man of skill wlio can du- 
ly appreciate it — it is only he, who can hear all those combi- 
nations, and without being bewildered and distracted, that can 
alfend to their relative bearings one upon the other. Upon llic 
generality of listeners, very much of this is thrown away: — 
They feel much as a modern assembly would do if an orator 
were to address them in Greek; they would be sensible that his 
periods flc>w very smoothly, and in language that a))pears poeti- 
otd and sonorous — but they would understand mighty little of 
Jus argument. And so it is in a concert; — to the most part of 
the audience there is too much learning — llie music probably 
sounds very smooth and very agreeable — there is nothing harsii 
or grating to die car ; — but it is Greek to them ; — they do not 
enter into its merits ; and after compelling themselves to Us-, 
ten, for a reasonable time, they, with one consent, begin to 
wfifver and yawn. But, in the midst of this universal languor, 
let all the instruments, but one, be hushed — let that one play 
a simple, well known melody-.— it is instantly recognised — the 
slumbering hearers start again into life — .they shout — they ap- 
plaud — they unders1a7id what they hear. 

Why are the Italians the most musical people in the world ? 
Because theirs is a music of melody, rather than of harmony. 
From the peculiar structiu'c of their language (of which we 
shall speak more at large hereafter), their music is more vocal 
than insirumentaV ; they pay little regard to laboured accompa- 
niments; theKinsUuiments arc for Xhc most part in unmm with 
the voice ; and the hill orchestra is only used in the symphonies, 
or to fill up tile intervalB lietwcen the songs. Now, Irom the 
specimens 4,hat have come down to us, of .the vocal music of 
the Greeks, it appears that their accompaniments were very 
often, of thii^ n«itiire-^it is on the two row's of notes being 
in instances the same, and Jn othivs totally different from 
<each other, that we chiefly rest pur opinion of the Greeks 
having ])Ogscssed harmony^ when .the\ chose to use it) — ncune? 
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ly, the singer accompanying his voice, cither by unisons, or 
octaves : In sucli cases, no sound was admitted which could 
interrupt the measure of the verse, or break the unity and sim- 
plicity of the melody. Their music might l)e of a nature as re- 
fined as their poetry— as exquisitely finished as their sculpture 
—as dignified as their architecture — without such a thing as ^ 
chord or a d'Uc.ord entering into its coiTij)Osition, — But we must 
quit this question of ancient music, on which we have little but 
conjectures to offer, and which will probably ever remain a mat- 
ter of conjecture, or a subject of curious speculation, * — in order 
to consider that ancient music, of whicli we do know something 
certain. 

It is to Pythagoras that music first owes its title to the appel- 
lation of a Science ; We do not allude to the ridiculous story 
which is mentioned by Stillingfleet f and others, of his finding 
out the principles of harmony by accidentjdly hearing the mu- 
sic produced by four hammers in a blacksmith’s shop but to 
liis discovery of musical ratios in the invention of the Harino- 
nical Cariqn, or Monochord. Jf we consider the air as the ve- 
hicle of sovind, — tlie agitation in the parts, of a sonorous body 
will cause a motion or undulation in the particles of air whicn 
are in immediate contact with it. These undulations spread- 
ing, as it were, in concentric circles, rouiul the body in every 
direction, sti'ike upon thp ear, and produce the sensation *of 
aoimd. This explanation of the manner in which sound is ge- 
nerated, is best illustrated by observing what takes place in an- 
pther fluid, when its particles are piit in motion. Wheft a 
stone is dropped into a pool of water, every one lias observed 
the peculiar motion w’hich it connnuHicates : — the surface is 
thrown into waves, wdiich form in concentric circles, rapidly 
succeeding one another round the point of percussion ; these 
circles spread in every direction, beconiing, as they extend, 
fainter and jnore faint, till at lust they are no longer distin- 
guishable from the smooth surface on which they are oncroach- 

♦ Spnic light has been thrown upon the Instruments of the An- 
cients, by the discovery of an old musical instrunieni^hich was dug 
up out of the Usshes of Herculaneum It is conjectured to be the 
SacbiU; the Italians have formed tlieir Tromboni upon it : — but 
said that no modern instviinicnt, made after the same model, has been 
brought to ;^qual it intone and power:— the lower part is bronze, 
and the part and mouth-piece of solid gold. * It was presented 
by the King of Naples to his lajfe Majesty. 

f See his ‘ Principles and Power of Uarmohy, ’ p. S. — a work of 
preaf ingenuity and skill. 
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ing. If they strike against any obstacle in tlieir coui*se, such 
as a bank, tlicy return, in a contrary direction, to the cummoii 
centre : and when this })art of the phcnonietion occurs in tlic 
case of sound, it produces what is called an Echo. 

Pythagoras, viewing the matter thus, was of opinion, tliat 
the sound was grave or acui# according to the number of pul- 
sations or concentric circles formed in a given time, — ^that num- 
ber depending upon the rapidity of the vibrations, wliich again 
were regulated by the form and texture of the sonorous body. 
He next found, that taking two musical strings of equal thick- 
ness and tension, the longer produced the graver sound ; and 
that, when the lengths were as two to one, the note given out 
by die long string was an octave below that produced by the 
other. This led him to suppose, tliat the one string vibrated 
twice, while the other vibrated once ; and hence, that, in gene- 
ral, the number of vibrations was inversely as the lengtlis of the 
stviiics. Upon this principle he constructed his Moiiochord — 
^hicn is simply a string divided according to the proportions 
which belong to the different intervals, — as tJ, which produces 
the octave ; j{ds for the fifth ; f ths for the Iburth ; and so on. * 
—It is not known by what farther reasonings or experiments the 
philosopher was led to these conclusions; but they certainly were 
not establislicd 6i\ mathematical principles, till Galiheo demon- 
strated their truth, by compariiig’the vibrations of a musical string 
with the oscillations of a Pendulum through very small arcs, f 
A musical string being fixed at botli ends, is, us it were, a dou- 
ble pendulum. Now, in a pendulum, the time of vibration is 
as tne square root of the length. Hence w^e must diminish the 
pendulum in the ratio of 1 : 4, if w e wish to double the number 
of its oscillations: But as a musical string acts like two pendu- 
lums, each half the length of the whole string, it is only neces- 
sary to diminisli it in tne ratio of 1 : 2, in order to make it vi- 
brate twice as fast. The analogy between a musical string and 
a pendulumj ^explains also a thing whit*!! puzzled the ancients 
very much to account for — that, however loud or faint the sound 
may be, it is always at the same .the reason is, that what- 

ever be the l<^gth of the arc, the vibrations of the same string 
or pendulum are isochronous ; and therefoi’c, as the sound dies 
away, tlip arH of vibration l)ecoroeless; and, consequently, the 
vibratory motion becomes slower^ and the pulsations upon tlie 

* For an account of the Divisions* of the Monochord,' and the Tem- 
perament of the Scale, we refer our readers to a paper on the subject 
by Cavallo, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1768. 

+ See Phil. Trans. 1714. 
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ear are less distinctly heard. When two strings, whose lengths , 
are as 1 : 2, vibrate together, it is obvious, that as the one vi- 
brates twice while the other vibrates once, they will be together 
at the Beginning of every alternate vibration, and their sounds 
wdll then accord: When the strings are in this proportion, their 
coincidences are more fre(|uent titan when their lengths are 
in any other ratio ; and hence it is that the octave is the most 
perfect concorclt If their lengths are as 2 : 3, which is the ra- 
tio of the fifths every third vibration of the one coincides with 
every second of the other — the coincidcjnccs are not so fre- 
quent as in the octaves — and therefore the concord is not so 
perfect. If their lengths arc such, that they never begin to de- 
scribe the arcs of vibration together, but perpetually cross each 
other in their oscillations, then their sounds are jarring and un- 
consentaneous ; and tlms proiliicc a discerd. — After this lotig 
digression upon tlie Theory of Sounds, we return to the History 
of Music. 

The rites and ceremonies of the Christian church originatecl 
in the East, where Christianity was first established ; and, from 
this period, our information on the progress of Music becomes 
more certain. The first regular clioir for singing hymns and 
the service of the Church, was established at Antioch, in tho*^ 
time of Constantine. X At this place, an order of Monks was 
founded, who were obliged by* their rules to keep up a conti- 
nual chanting — a sort of ’‘perpetual fire of Psalmody, § which 
the Monkish writers call Latis Perennis* These ceremonies gav<e 
rise to a mode of singing which was afterwards established ;at 
Milan, and known by the name of the Ambrosian Chanty aner 
fcJt Ambi'osc, who brought it from Antioch ; and this method of 
chanting the Psalms continued with little alteration for upwards 
of two centuries, when it was refornted by another father of the 
Church and of its music, St Gregory — in the year 600. . He 
introduced a very considerable innovation, by ipereasing the 
four modes which were derived from, the Greek muUc, and call- 
ed Authentic^ by the addition of four others whi(di he called 
Plagal — (u obliquus, collateral or adjunct.) U He ba- 

' — ^ (; 

* J Euseb. Lib. II. c. 17* 

§ PBalmody Island, in the Dfocese of Nismes, is so naxned from af 
monastery foi|nded there, with similar observances, by a Syrian monk, 
from Antip^j^ltowards the close of the fourth century. 

|j The 'A^entic mode is that |»arl of the scale, contiuned between 
the Tonic and the Dominant ; and the' Plagal is the part below, her 
tween the Tonic and the Subdominant. In a strict Fugue, the 
treme notes of the Authentic are^answered respectively by the ex- 
treme notes of the Plagal — or vice vers^. 
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nisbed the Canto Tigurato^ or chants composed of notes of two 
kindS) viz. one note double the length of the other these had 
been borrowed from the Greeks, whose notes, regulated by the 
syllables of their verse, were only of those two sorts, Gregory 
thought this a heathenish practice, and quite an abomination; 
and permitted notes, of one length only, to be used ; — and hence 
the name of Canto Fenno^ which was given to the chant intro- 
duced by him, from its grave and measured character. 

It has been thought surprising that so few traces should be 
found, in the Canto Ferrno, of the music of the ancient (b'ceks 
and Romans, which has bt^cn so extravagantly pniisod by all 
writers upon the subject : But we must recollect, that the per- 
jsecution which the first proselytes to Christianily suffered at 
the bands of the Romans, compelled them to meet secretly and 
by night — and to celebrate their rites in caves and hiding- 
places, Even the princes who at first gave the sanction of 
their protection to the new religion, stood too much in awe of 
•the extensive power of the Roman empire, to set thcmselv'cs 
openly against it/ by countenancing a religion which it thought 
proper to appose. Besides this, another cause operated to the 
exclusion of the Greek and Roman music. From the invete- 
rate horror with wliich the first Fathers of the Church regarded 
the dissolute manners and idolatrous rites of the Pagans, they 
atrictly forbade the adoption of any ceremonies connected, how- 
ler remotely, with Paganism ; and hence it was that they ex- 
cluded, not only all imitations of the secular music, but also of 
tKisit which, being used in the Pagan temples of worship, might 
hfCre afforded better models on which to graft the cliant of their 
own Church. The melody of the Canto Ferrno was of the most 
simple kind. The uniform length of their notes, which, whe- 
ther they arc of the square or hizengc shape, always denote in- 
tervals of the same duration, prevented the variety of expression 
in the music, which the sense of the words frequently demand- 
ed : No accidental was allowed, excepting B flat, consequently 
there was a very great poverty in their modulation ; * and their 
cadences were only such as were made by the flat seventh rij^ing 
a whole ton^. before the final close. To this monotony in the 
Canto Fermo, owing to the ridiculous restrictions imposed up- 
on h by Gregory, We must attribute the long infancy and child- 

♦ The only major keys in the Canto Fermo, weref|i|i' and its do-^ 
minant and giibdqminaht ; and the only minor keys were A, and its 
dominant and isubdominant : — and of those six, four are deffeient in 
their scale— by die exclusion of accidents, there is no sensible note, 
gr seventh, to 0^ D, or E« , 
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kxA] of music ; and indeed it was not till die of 

the Stage, requiring a music of its own, that the science waf» 
emancipated from the confinement of the cloister. At this pe- 
riod music was established in l^iigland. Austin, the monk, 
whom Gregory sent from Rome to convert the Sraons, is said 
%o have been their first instructor in the mysteries of Epclosias- 
tical miisic* In 668, singers were sent into Kent by Pope Vita- 
lian; and in 680, Pope Agatho despatched no less a person 
tlian the Precentor of St Petc*r’s, to teach the monks of Were- 
nionth, and to establish singing’ schools in the kingdom of 
Northmnberland* About this tune, also, organs began to be 
very generally used in Italy and (iermany, and also in the Eng- 
lish convents; and we apprehend that it was very much owing 
to, the introduction of tliis instrument, that the scientific part of 
music began now to be cultivated. 

Guido Aretinus, a Benedictine monk, who lived about the 
year 1020, is the reputed inventor of Counterpoint. He alli- 
ed some notes to the^cale; and to these sounds he gave the. 
names (7/, Rcf Mi^ Fa, <So4 FiU ; because tliese were the first 
syllables of each hemistich, in a hymn to St John the Ikiptist, 
which, in the music, happened to form a series of six notes re- 
gularly xtscending. f The note whicl^ he added beiow^ was ex- 

{ pressed by Gamma, according to the Greek notation; and 
lencc the scale wast called a Gamut. 

IVanco, of Cologne, who lived also in the eleventh chntury; 
was the next person after Guhlo, who benefited mu^ic by bis 
discoveries : — He invented the lime-table; and gave hints which 
afterwards leil to the introduction of Bais : Ho also iTiverited the 
rfe/, which, placed after a note, increases its duration by one- 
half; and this was perhaps the greatest improvement which be 
introduced. Till this period, 3ie only notes known, were tlws 
Maxima, or Large — the Long — the Breve — and the Semi- 
breve; when Walter Odington, a Monk of Evesham, who 
flourished in the reign of Heniy the Third, bad the boldness 
10 add another note — the Minima He wrote a very elaborate 


f Tlie verse which gave rise to tliese whimsfeal aiui|es, is — 

* Ut queant laxis i?tf8ouare fibris 

Mm gestorum i'hmuli tuqrum 
iSolve poluti Lobii reaium 

, Sancti, JoJianuU. — ' 

'Btc Italim have substituted Da, iostead of Ui, e$ being mo^e 
Ijpen fdr voice ; and about 150 yeairs ago, the French added the 
i|lltd)le Si, to express the sevenUt of tbe key thus the scale 
to'idjw day. ’ ’ 
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treatise on the art of Composition, in which he treats otjhrid 
counterpoint at greater length than any of his predecessors* 
In the same tract, he gives very admirable instructions for 
making Organ pipes, and excellent receipts for casting Ilells. 1 
^bout this time, also, appeared the treatises of Marchetto, and 
of John de Miiris (who is said by some to have been an Eng-^ 
lishman), in which the use of Discords is recommended, as ex** 
cellent to correct the cloying which attends a harmony of con- 
cords only. Explanations of the llesoluiion of Discords are also 
given. 

The progress which had now been made in the scientific part, 
tended very much to advance and embellish the practical ])art« 
of music. A species of composition called Motets^ of a livelier 
nature than the sombre and monotonous Canto Fermo, was in- 
vented ; and attempts were made to introduce it into the service 
pf the Church. But the rigid zeal of the lioly fathers manfully 
opposed an innovation wdiich savoured so niueh of secular pro- 
fanity. They had beheld, wdth very jealous e 3 'cs, the addition 
of the semibreve and minim; but wlieJi motels were suggested, 
tliey could no longer contain their indignation. They petition- 
ed Pope John XXIl. that he would adopt some measures to 
check the spirit of libertinism wdiich was so dangerously mani- 
festing itself; and, in compliance with their urgent entreaty, 
his H()liness- issued a decree, in which he severely animadverts 
won the abuses which had crept into the Sacred Music of the 
Church ; and setting forth, that some profane persons had been 
daring enough to introduce w^anton modulations, and to butcher 
the melody by ipdecorous divisions ; and that others, with no 
less hardihood, had been so ca})tivalcd by these vagaries, and by 
the new notes and novel measures of the disciples of the modern 
achool, that they liked better to have their ears tickled with the 
semibreves and minims, anil such fHvolous inventions, than ta 
bear the orthodox and established ecclesiastical chant: — he strict- 
ly forbids the use of such innovations, under the penalty of 
apostolical malediction. With the same praiseworthy detesta- 
tion of improvement, Odo, archbishop of llhcims, admonished 
file nuns of|the monastery of Villars, to avoid suph indecent 


i See a biographical account of this learned monk, in Moreii. 

* In the original Bull, the words are ‘ Melodias hoquetis interse- 
pant. * His Holiness alltides, We presume, to the Neuntee, or BarA\ 
which were utod about this tfihe, and were first employed in cimrch 
music as breaks or pauses, to allow the singers to take breath : aiid 
for this interruptim in the monotonous draWi of the chant, the per- 
were ceusurfd as hmujnng in ttieir song. 
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jmisic, whicfi'^was no better than a scurrilous and jocose soiif^ 
and quite unfit to ipake a part of the devotional exercises of so 
pious a sisterhood. 

We cannot therefore wonder that the progress wliich music 
made was so slow, when the churchmen, who were then the 
principal cultivators of that or any other art, were restricted by 
the arbitrary bigotry, and timorous scruples of their superiors. — 
But the time was now at hand, when the various causes, which 
had been gradually effecting a change in the languages of the 
South of Europe, began in like manner to produce a revolution 
in its music. The improvements in the languages of the South, 
which, since the destruction of flip Roman Empire, which occa- 
sioned an incorporation of the Latin with the corru})t dialects of 
the Northern invaders, had such important effects on the poetry 
and music of those countries, that they deserve some attention. 

Some time before the birth of the Italian language, there h^d 
been established ♦in Gaul, the Romanesquo or Romance, so 
called from having liad its basis in the Roman tongue. After 
the soutlicrn provinces were subdued by the Visigoths and Bur- 
gundians, and the northern by the Franks and Normans, there 
•was not in that country any further irruption from the Nortl) — 
while Italy continued, for some ages alter, a prey to invaders 
from all countries, — Germans, Hungarians, Saracens; — and thus, 
while each district retained its own peculiar dialect, no general 
language could be consolidated, — and hence it was behind Gaul 
in the I'ormatbn of its language. The poetry and music of 
Provcncx* were the boast an<l model of all Europe for aeverkl 
centimes aficr the time of Charlcnuigne. But this supremacy 
fiirvived only till about the time of the crusades, when the 
Italian poetry and literature having acquired a strength which 
made it knowm to the rest of Europe, superseded that of the 
Troubadotos, — whicli continue<l, for a short periikl longer, to 
linger in Catalonia and Arragon, and then expired for ever. 
It liad, however, wrought an important change in the charac- 
ter of the music of that period; and its effects on this were 
of a more lasting nature than on -the poetry — as, being trails- 
by the minstrels who came into the north oii Europe, the 
impfoyegients were pursued in the music of the fabulous songs 
and romances, ivliicli sgcpeeded the Provencal, in the northern 
provinces of prance. \ . 

^lAough ttjhe French were in the habit of writing their lan- 
than the Italians, diey were much longer in bring- 
ing it to perfection. In Italy, the use of the Latin was preserv- 
ed in the courj:s of law, and very generally in polite conversa- 
|ioh, but universally in composition^ sucb as sermons, discoursed 
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and familiar letters, down to a very late period. ' The Italian 
was not used in poetry till the twelfth centurv. Indeed it must 
have been late in that century; for Dante, who flourished to- 
wards the end of the ibirtecnih, declares ilnit the language was 
not 150 years old. Their first attempts in verse were short 
pieces of Lyrical Poetry, whose origin may be satisfactorily 
traced to the poetry of Provence; the Kinirs of Sicily succeed- 
ed the Spaniards in the sovereignty of Provence; and from the 
intercourse thus formed with the Troubadours, arose the poetry 
which the Italian Jangiinge imbibed during its progress at the 
courts of the Sicilian monarchs, and which was afterwards trans- 
mitted into Tuscany, and other parts of Italy, licforc the 
iiRurjiation of' Tuscany by the family of Medici, the form of 
Government at Florence -had been Democratic. The numer- 
ous oppoit unities thus afforded to the citizens of speaking ia 
public, and the consequent cncohragcment given to po{)ular 
oratory, and to a free communication of opinion, may account 
• for the care bestowed upon the language of tlmt particiilai* pro- 
vince, and the polish it so early received. 

Little is known of the secular music of Italy, at this early 
period. A few specimens of the Camoni^ or songs of the Tus- 
can Giocolarii have been preserved in the Florentine collections 
of MSS., and also of the Madriali^ * — alia Madre^ — hymns to 
the Virgin :• We are told also that the populace went about the 
’streets singing the verses of Dante, so delighted >vere they willi 

f enuinc poetry, the first they had evcjr lieard. But the charac- 
ijr of their music was not yet established ; and although, in tlu? 
time of Petrarch, poetry had ac(juired nearly its highest poi fec- 
tion^ the progress of music had by no means been corresptmd- 
ing. Indeed, in its advance towards perfection, music a})pcQr» 
^to differ from all the fine arts. In painting, in poetry, in 
sculpture, there has been but one step from chilvlliood to ina- 
turity — from invention to per lection ; — from the roughness of 
the unhewn block to the high finish and masterly polish of the 
statue. Take away Milton, and we find all the greatest ge- 
niuses, born in the infancy, and still alive in the maturity of 
their respective arts : — Since the days of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dante— of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo cla Vinci, and 
their gigantic contemporaries, there have been no such amsfc/lu- 
tions of unrivalled genius. Men of high fame have indeed aj)- 
peared in after-times ; but it has been only at intervals — and they 
have come sparingly. Milton,’ Tasso, Guido, Rembrandt, arc 

* Whence our Madrigals, which certainly do not abound with re- 
ligious sentiments. 
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mat names;' but yet, €?vcn with all the advantages of their pre- 
dcc^sors’ experience, they fall short of those * great forefathers 
of mighty proof. * In music, on the other hand, particularly 
instrumental, there is just so much science mixed with the art,' 
Its td pidico it beyond the power of individual genius to bring to 
perfection; Its march must in a certain degree be progressive, 
—it must pass through youth and manhoodi — and in its scienti- 
fic character there arc no limits to its perfection. Once car- 
ried beyond its rudest state, it may receive a sudden advance- 
ment from the gcJnins of a Corelli; but it is capable of still fur- 
ther progress from the invention of a Haydn, and may be car- 
ried yet nearer to perfection by the originality of a Beethoven. 
Hence it is, that, though Italy and other countries abound in 
Composers and theorists, we find fio one, till as late as the 17th' 
century, whose genius was sufficient to stamp music with a new 
character. S^arlino, in the sixteenth, was a composer and- a 
theorist of great authority ; but he went very little out of the 
beaten patln Palestrina, who lived jSdmcwhat later, did more 
for the art, and* was csteemetl an excellent musician, as* the re- 
gister of his burial sufficiently attests — ‘ In St Peter^s Church., 
near the altar of St Simon and St Jude, was interred, in con- 
sequence of his extraordinary abilities, Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
the great musical composer, and Maestro di Capella, in this 
church. His funeral was attended by all the musicians of 
Romej and ** Libera me Domine, as composed by himselfji 
in five parts, was sung by thVee choirs. ’ ' Early in the sevens 
tcenth century, music began to relax a little in its character ^ 
and occasionally little conceits and Capriccios were introduced; 
*1 Tius Merulu composed a piece of music to the words * Quis 
Vel Qiii; nominativo Qui, Quse, Quod,’ &c. in whioli the 
stammering and hesitation of tfie boys, and the corrections in-^ 
flicted by the master, are imitated in a Very ludicrous manner.' 
But wc pass over all other composers of this period, and come 
at once to the first verj" remarkable era in instrumental music/ 
—the time of Arcangelo Corelli. 

This great tUan, w^hosc w'orks and whose practical skill, gav^ 
a reputation to IiistruTUentaf music, which it had bever before 
enjoyed,— was born at Fusignano, in 1653. He was not form- 
^ to astonish the world by any display of very early talents ; 
he was scarcely known before the publication of his first Tuoehe 
at Homo, in 168^3: Nor was it till sotue years after^ 
that he acqiiircd the name of a gi’eat performer.— He 
wa4^f . a sijigulai Jy modest and retiring nature, and was with 
llpicuky prevailed upon to take the principal violin, and the 
Imiioua of leading the baud, at Rome. The work, hf 

7 
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wliich he obtained the greatest reputatinii, was his solos for die 
TioUn, published in 1700. Before Corelli appeared, instnimeu* 
tal music could boast of little beauty, cither of melody or expres* 
sion. Until the establishment of die Opera, indeed, it received 
little assistance fi'om any source except tliemusic of the Church — 
die sober and monotonous character of which, was not likely to 
infuse much variety iiito that of the secular music. The change 
which it underwent through the genius and originality of Co- 
relli, was therefore great. He Introduced the Coticerlo^ and 
was the fii'st who organized a regular band of performers, to 
which he paid such minute attention, that Alessandro Scarlatti, 
whose admirable cantatas have furnished ideas to a vast many 
of his sttccesswR, then a young man, <leclarc‘d, that if any thing 
could add to the merit of Corelli’s comi>osidt)iis, it was the ex- 
c^ent management and wonderful accuracy of his band. Tlie 
striking feature of Corelli’s music, is its simplicity aud tender- 
ness. There ^ no bombast or pedantry — nothing that is far- 
fetched or incomprehensible; anti, abme all, it possesses tlie 
greatest of ail possible merits — that of Ijeiug wholly original. 
At the same time, theiSe is a certain san^eness a marnwrisnig 
wliich rather betrays a want of resource. He appears to have 
carefully avoided copying from any vS his jiredecessors, — and 
thus loses in variety, what he gains in originality. His example 
brought instrumental performers, particularly on the violin, into 

E 'reat vogue everywhere; and the advancement of this practical 
ranch of llie art, had, we appreheml, a considerable influence 
ifpon the music of the Tlieatre, whieJi soon after became of so 
much importance. 

Of those who followed the steps of Corelli, we can only af- 
ford a slight notice of Tartini, whose work upon Tempera- 
ment, written about the middle of the last century, although 
founded upon wrong mathematical principles, is nevertheless 
very ingenious and. original. He is a voluminous composer*^ 
his concertos alone exceeding 300 in number. He was esteem- 
ed the greatest master of his instrument of his day — except per- 
haps his contebfiporary, Veracini — a man as remarkable for his 
conceit and salf-sidBciency, as Tartini was for modesty and ti- 
midity^ * * 


♦ Veracini being at Ludea during La Festa della Croce, entered 
his name for a solo concerto, according to custom. When the day 
arrived, he went to the place df performance, which was one of the 
Kreat churches, with Uie intention of taking the place of first violto. 
He found it, however, preoccupied by Laurenti, the usual leader of 
the battd. In great. bidi^atioB at being refosed the lead^ be turnei!l 
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The first attempt that was matlc to represent a drama, con- 
Bistinfj wholly of music, was at Florence, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. The drama was Dafiie, written by Rinuc- 
cini, set to music by Caccini and Peri, and performed at the 
house of Signor Corsi, a great pati*on of the arts, in the year 
l.>97 ; and from this time we may date the invention of Recita- 
tive. The first opera that was publicly exhibited, was the Eu- 
rldice, also at Florence, in IGOO, — written and set by the three 
above-mentioned persons. In this century, the opera appears 
to have made no great progress — at least none WTitten about 
that time have retained great celebrity. The most magni- 
ficent reproscnlaticii, during the seventeenth century, was that 
of the opera of Berenice, set by Fresclii, and performed at 
Padua in the year 1G80 with a splendour of decoration, which 
excels even tlu^ gaudy pageant of our modern theatres. Cne 
chorus alone, consis ted of one hundred virgins, one hundred 
soldiers, one hundred cuirassiers, forty cornets on horsdback, 
six trumpeters ditto, six drummers, six ensigns, six sackbuts, 
six flutes, si» octave, flutes, six harpers, six cymbalists, tw'clVe 
huntsmen, twelve grooms, eighteen coachmen, six pages, two 
lions, and two c!epl)aiits ! We have no mummery now-a-days 
which can at all compare with this. — There w'erc then no fewer 
than seven theatres for the perfoiniance of operas, in Venice 
alone. The most celebrated composers in Italy, .of this period, 
w'cre Lulghi, Ccsti, and Stradclla — although the principal wwks 
of the latter, consist of cantatas, madrigals, &c. rather than 
of operas or oratorios. A story is told of Stradella’s music, 
wdiich our readers luiiy believe or not as they please ; — w^e re- 
late it as wc luive received it. Stradclla having seduced the 
wife of a noble Venetian, fled from ^"enice with the lady, to 
escape the vengeance of the enraged husband, who,, having 
heard that they had mken up their abode at Rome, despatch- 
ed two ruffians thitlicr to assassinate Stradclla. The bravos 
hearing, soon after their arrival, that he was to conduct one of 

his back upon the performers and would not play a ^single note, till 
being called upon for his concerto, he requested peniiission to play 
a solo, accompanied only by a single violinccllo. His. perfonnance 
was so exquisite, as to draw bursts of applause from the audience.'*^ 
,He was interrupted by c and other tokens of approbation, a 
thing never before heard within the walls of a church. Veracini was 
delighted ; — and whenever he was about to make a close, he ' turned 
round to Laurenti, saying iiT the fulness of his satislkctioii, ‘ CW/ 
n imntL fer fare il primo violino, Mfsser Lattrenti!* Veracini had 
famous violins, one of which, he called St Petsr^ and the o- 
fit Pa^f. G 
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ftllidj): 'hQ^ cotittct Sbeyer the' b&nnpny of &e p&)^ bisy be/;|t 
irihst $till .be dependent upon the melody for variety of expreth 
aibu. Inyain will the composer try to compensate the mono> 
tony of the melody» by .tlm richness of his accompianmients— ‘ 
the ie^ipg of die pom^ition — die difficulty of the eitecation 
— the multitude aud fulpess of the parts — the frequency of his 
modulstioiia; all these Urill avail him nothing if the melody is 
dafidentt What his coi&position wants in music will only be 
made Up in noise. 

' As vocal- mUsib existed long before instrumental, it must have 
owed its origin to the different v^ys of expressing sense by 
sounds. This is excmplidedin the music bf the Greeks; the 
rythm of w^ich is simply the measure formed by die variety 
OT-combinauons of loug npd short syllables, which their lan- 
gjUage was peculiarly quaii)^ to affoird ; and the more flowing 
and poetical those combmadons, the more pleasing and melo- 
.iigpus would m<!^ adapted td them. If the prosody of 

a langu^ is bad — ^if it is irr^pilar and without exactness— >if 
the long' and short syllables bear'proportion one lo another in 
the verse; — it will be difficult, or almost impossible, to form in 
it combinations which diall have agreeable meets npon the ear, 
or.to dispose its sounds so as to produce what is called rythin, 
or poetry;— and die case is the same as to those qualities of 
aonnd wnkh constitute its mdbdy or music. 

"^bw' all' these circunlBtBimbs unite in giving charms to Ita* 
liaii music. Bs 'siop^ and pure melody— its exquisite modu- 
ladopB— ks colfiecf and ^spropriate accompaniments — all tend 
to excite fedinga whidh no ether munc'is capable of .prbdnc-* 
iag. We have already nodeed the excellent effects produced 
in the voesd mUsfe of Italy, by the SQde of die accompani'> 
ments : And it is this simplicity— this vnUy which is presetv** 
ed, and which it! ten thou^nd times more essential in Music 
thm unify qf 'tuhiba is in Tragedy— 4hat distinguishes the mu- 
sic of Italy, fimh 'd^t :of Fr^ in the latter, the naked- 
ness of th^’sii^ody is hid m mueb' as possible^ by the fulness 
of the .Qthm poverty of the one ’ is.^ concealed imder 

the attention is dUtraeted fi^ 
" ' ' 1^ whidi are qnha 

fiiiit ' in Italy, ' by a sldlibl dhposi- 
energy to the sub- 
accqmpi^ 
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and at the same time assist the memory in retaining the ideas 
impressed by the mdody : — ^they render the music sufficiently 
powerM and sjs^eet, without making it appear overloaded or 
cloying.* This method of accompaniment, in general, is imprac- 
ticable ill French music 5 — chiejfly because of the very different 
character which marks their vocal and instrumental music. 
I’he vagueness, and want of expression too, in their measure, 
prevents any combination of parts which may produce effects 
ill concert; so that their accompaniments, instead of blend- ^ 
ing with the melody, take off* the attention by being at vari- 
ance with it, and weaken tjic effect of the vocal part, whicli 
is ill fact the source of all the beauties of the accompaniment. 
The following anecdote, related by Rousseau, particularly ap- 
plies to these remarks — ‘ J’ai vu, ’ says he, ‘ a VtMiise uri A*r- 
‘ m^nien, horame d’esprit, qui ft’avoit jamais entendu de mu- 
‘ siqiie ; et devaiit lequel on executa*dnns un meme concert uit 
^ monologue Fran^’ois, qui commence par cc 
‘‘ Temple s$icr6, sejour tranquille ; ” 

* Et un air do (raluppi, qui commence par celui-ci-r- 

‘‘ Vci che languite senza speranza ; ’* 

* L’un et Tautre fureiit chantes mMiocrement pour le Fraii^’iois, 

< et mal pour fltalien, par un homme accoutume seulement a 

* la musique Fran 9 oise, et alors tres-enthoiisiastique de cclle de 

< M. Rameau. Jc remarquai dans f Armenien durant tout le^ 

‘ chant Francois, plus de surprise que Ue plaisir : mais tout le 
‘ monde libsevva des les premieres mesures de fair Italien, que 
‘ son visage et ses yciix s’adoucissoient : il 6toit enchante, — il 
‘ pretoit sou ame aux impressions de la musique; — et quoiqu’il 

* entendit pen de la langire, les simple sons lui causoient un Va- 
^ vissement sensible. IJ^‘s ce moment on iie put plus lui faire 

* ecouter aiicun air Francois. ^ 

In fact, tlie French music has vei’y little that is agreeable in 
itself fit owes any merit it may possess to arbiti’ary oniaments 
or, conventional betiiUies, which, after all, have charms only for 
thase whu have been accustomed all their lives to hear them, and 
no other : and hence it is, that tjieir music is scarcely to be 
diired, even by tlicmselves, when executed by moderate per- 
formers; and it requires the exertions pf their fir^-rate musi- 
cians to make it tolerable to tlie cars of foreigners. Italian mu-* 
sic, on the contrary, is always delightful, even under the dis- 
advantages of a moderate voice and a ipoderate taste f— for the 
^ tfte melody, ami not ip the skill of tlie singer — ► 
taste?--and its chief excellences dc^ud 
oi^y ^pon * Nous cx(5cutons la jnu^ique Italienncj disent 

* nos musiciens, * Rousseau obseiwes, after relating the aiiocdote 
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we have just cited, ‘ avcc lour fierte accoutuiuoe, et les Ilalioiis 
^ ne pcuvent executor la notre ; Doiw^ notre mmique vaut mieux 

* qiie la Icuv; Ils iic voient juis, qu’ils dtH’oicnt tirer line imuso- 
‘ quence toute contraire, et dire, Donc^ It s Jtalims ont une 

* lodicj et nmis r^eii ax)ons points ’ • 

From this digression, which has been longer than we antici- 
pated, we return to our musicians of t))c latter end of the last 
century. Wc shall say a tew words as to the music of our own 
country, before entering upon that of (lermiiny. 

Among musical countries, England makes, wc fear, but a 
sorry figure ; — so small is the number of her indiy^enous com- 
posers, com jiared with the hosts frqpni Italy or Germany, that 
slie can scarce!}’ boast of liaving a music of her own. Slio may 
€‘xult in the Metrical Psalmodies of Thomas Sternhold and John 
rto})kins, — or in such divine compositions of ‘ Maister William 
liird, ’ and ‘ Maister Giles Farhabic, ’ ortlie ‘ Carman*s fV/ik- 
llcy * and ‘ nimj^s vie 7/ow, ^ which are preserved in lliat 
and curiouS^^Foilection, called Qiiee??. Klhabeth^s Virif^inal 
lioolc^ — pr she may glory in the laboured pieces of that rare pro- 
fessor, * Maister John Ihill, Doctor of Musicke,' whose compo- 
sitions are so difiicult of execution, that (hey were impracticji- 
ble even to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, although a 
first-rate pcrl’ornjer upon the virginals, — and, after all, the mu- 
sic may not be one wliit bettor than what 'I'hoinas Mace quaint- 
ly designates as ^ Kvkhdvgj yellbig^ lolingj screekhig^ short-square- 
even ayres. ’ But a species of dramatic composition was now 
getting into favour in England, which was the means of bring- 
ing music into fashion, and calling forth the powcr<^ of the few 
original and good composers this island has to boast of. Dur- 
ing the reigns of James, and Charles the L, a favourite amuse- 
ment at court, and also at the houses of the nobility, was tlie 
representation of short musical interludes, called Masques. 
liiese were performed with the most splendid decorations, an|l 
the parts usually acted by the nobles themselves. Henrietta, 
Charles’s Queen, was particularly partial to these eniertain- 
ments, and frequently took the principal character herselfi 
Ben Jonson \yas in general the writer of these Mascjiu^; and 
Harry LawcH,"wbo is rnore likely tp be immortalized by Milton’s 
«^omiet tlian l>is own airs, was the composer of the music. In 

* We liave had the pleasure to hear the ‘ Carman’s Whistle. ’ It 
is composed by Bird, and was the favourite tune of Queen Elizabeth. 
It has more air than the other execraUe compositions in her Majes- 
ty’s Virginal Book ; and more resembles ,a Frendi Quadrille, than 
any modern tunc we can compare it to. 
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1634, the Mask of Comus, which was set by him, was acted 
at Ludlow Castle. The compositions of Lawes, paiticular- 
ly the songs in Comus, are highly spoken of by the writers of 
that period as * excellent melodies and delightful to hear.* 
PerhajJs we have degenerated from the good old times ; but any 
xnusic of Lawes which wc have ever heard, seemed to have as 
little air or melody, as the tunes played by pokers and tongs to 
make bees hive. But there is one composer who lived ‘soon after 
this time, and was in his prime in the beginning of Charles II/s 
reign, — ^whosc music has never, in our opinion, been equalled 
by that of any Englishman before or since — ^we allude to Mat- 
thew Locke. Every one ^ho has heard his songs in Macbeth, 
or in the Tempest, must have felt their wild beauty gnd origina- 
lity; — it is unaccountable that he has had so few imitators; 
—perhaps his works were nqt fully appreciated by musical 
persons of his own time ; — for there is no taste so variable as 
that for music. What delights us may .perhaps b*c ex- 

ecrable to the ears of the connoscenti of SOSol^but still we can- 
not but think it a proof of the superior excellence of Locke's 
composition, that it is almost the only genuine English music 
which is now-a-days thought worth listening to. Purcell and 
Ame have, undoubtedly, produced very beautiful music — par- 
ticularly that in Comus, which Arne re-set in 1738 — the melor 
dies of Lawes being, by that time, discovered to be intolerable; 
but, generally speaking, they, as w’ell as Arnold, copied trofq 
the Italian school ; so that their compositions have-not that ori- 
ginality and raciness which characterize those of Locke. 

The long residence of Handel in England, was perhaps the 
most conducive to correcting and forming the musical taste of 
that country, flis operas were the first that had been eminently 
successful; and tended, more than any thing else, to introduce 
a tSste for that species of composition, which afterwards led to 
the establishment of the Italian Opera in London. This grow- 
ing affection for music of foreign growth, was much ridiculed 
and abused by the periodical WTiters of that day j-^particularly 
in the Spectator, where Addison laughs at the absurd custom 
of introducing Italian actors into the opera, t<!|io sung their 
in their own language; tyhile the inferior characters, 
which were filled by Englishmen, performed theirs in their nar 
j^ve tongue, t pandel showed his surprising genips for music 

^ A ludicrous des^ptlon of the decorations and m^- 

’ for tjie first tinie, in the Opera, ^uch as intrbdu- 

eingimj^ing birds, real cascades, Ac. is given in No. S. But in all 
|(» Italian Opera, we must take Into apbdtitst^ tbiai 
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at a very early age; and, like all other wonderful children^ 
tliere are of course many anecdotes of his precocity. He re- 
ceived his first instructions from tlie organist at Halle, his na- 
tive city, and finished his musical education at Hamburg — 
forming himself upon the best Italian and German models. He 
was only fourteen when he played the second luirpsichord at 
the Hamburg opera; and the same year he produced an opera, 
which had a run of thirty successive nights. After passing a 
few years in Italy, he returned to Germany, and settled at Ha- 
nover, where he was much encouraged by the Elector. The 
connexion between the Courts of England and Hanover, tempt- 
ed him, in 1710, to accept an invitoition from some amateurs iu 
London, who had known him at H^inover. His first visit w^as 
only for a year ; but he got leajjp from the Elector to rc[)eat it, 
shortly after his. return. The tempting offers made him in Lon- 
don induced him to settle there* in ^pite of his engagement to 
the Elecior-^ho chos^o resent this neglect when he became 
-J^ing of EngljHrf^" JRfandcl however contrived, by a little arti- 
fice, to ^et again into favour. — A Royal party of pleasure up- 
4)11 the Thames had been announced, and directions given at 
Court to have a barge of musicians in attendance. Handel 
got notice of this; and composed for the occasion those cele- 
Jbrated pieces, which, from the circumstance, have been call- 
(Cd his Waien Music. He conducted the performance himself; 
disguised, so as not to be detected. The King, who really had 
German car for music, was very much delighted, and begged 
lo know who tlie composer was. A Geiman baron, who was a 
friend to Handel, and in the secret, told him that it was written 
by a countryman imd faithful servant of his Majesty ; " but wlio, 
fearing he had incurred the displeasure of so gracious a patron, 
dared not, in a more open manner, contribute to the amusement 
4>f his sovereign. Upon which the King declared, that if Han- 
del was the culprit, ne had his entire forgiveness ; and, more- 
over, substantiated his gracious pardon by the donation of 200/. 
a year. Handel’s chief excellence is in his sacred music. Yet, 
of all his Oratorios, only a few have stood the \est of lime. 
Even when j^ey were first produced, several* were very unsuc- 
cessful; and very often were performed to such empty houses, 
that tlie IL’), who was a constant at^ender, com- 

posed n^rly tne whole audience. Lord Chesterfield, one even., 
ing coming out. of the ibentre, was asked by a friend if the Ora- 

Addison dijsJIhe^ music, and that his friend Steele was a patentee of 
>one of dm .whose audimees were much thinned by 

theQpera* . ♦ 
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torio was over ? ‘ Oh ! no, ’ said he, ^ tliey are now singing 
^ away ; but I thought it best to retire, lest I should disturb the 
* king in hi^ prhmcies*^ Handel would often joke upon the 
emptiness of the house, which he said ‘ would make de nioosic 
sound h 11 de potter. * During the latter years of his life, he waS 
alflicted with blindness; but still continued to superintend the 
performances of his Oratorios. But it must have been a melan- 
choly sight to see him led to tlic organ, and al’terwards, in front 
of the audience, to make his accustomed obeisance. It was ob- 
served, that with many parts of his own music he was unusually 
agitated : — more particularly with that affecting air in Sampson, 

‘ Total eclipse^ — no sun — no moon,^ — ’ 
which so peculiarly applied to his own situation. lie died on 
Good Friday, I75t); and had. for many days before Ins death, 
expressed a wish to his physician, Dr Warren, that he might 
breathe his last on that day.' Twentvlive years after, being 
exactly a century from his birth, tha^ljendid p>»sica) festival, 
which cominemoiated his genius and meiitttry, took place^in 
Westminster^ Abbey. It consisted oi‘ selections from his works, 
which were j^eri'ornicd by a band of 563 instrumental, and 
514 vt^cal porlbrnicrs. These were stationed at the west end 
of the broad aisle ; the Court, and the rest of the audience, 
to the amount of nearly four thousand person were accommo- 
dated at the cast end, and in galleries arranged along the body 
of the aisle. A striking proof of the great excellence of thts 
performers is, that there never was more than one general re* 
hem sal for each day’s performance: — tl^is appears truly woYi- 
dcriul, when we recollect that vast numbers of the banil, both 
vocal aiKl instrumental, liad never performed together before, 
many being amateurs, who volunteered their services. The 
whole money received amounted to twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,— a prodigious sum, and showing, per- 
haps better than any thing else, the eagerness with which peo- 
ple from all quarters flocked to this splendid exhibition of mu- 
sical talent, to do honour to the< memory of abilities so superior 
lo^he common standard of liuman excellence. 

It remains only to consider the Music of (TeriT^any,~for the 
details of which, we must rrfer to the ‘ Lives of Haydn and M©- 
?art -all that is connected with the music being contained in.^ 
the his^)ry of the two great composers of that country. It was 
©nr first intention to hWe entered into an analysis of the work 
in question; but we have already sufficiently tried tbe patience 
readers^ and shah not exhaust it, by extending this m* 
any further. Wc can most satisfactorily turn them over to 
|}|^ whicJi is a tran^tion of Letters wTitteufroru 
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Vienna by a Frenchman, who was in habits of inthnac)" witli 
Haydn for some years before liis death, and receiv^od, from 
his own mouth, most of the anecdotes with which his account of 
him is interspersed. "J'he account of Mo/art, is translated from 
the German of a person who had his information from very 
authentic sources. It is considerably shorter than the other, as 
it is confined to Mozart alone-— while the author of ilic Li'ttcrs 
has mixed up a large portion of extraneous matter in his life of 
Haydn. We can now nlFord but a very brief notice of either. 

Tlawln was born in 1732, of very humble parents, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his musical genius before he was twelve 
years of age. He composed severak pieces before he was eigh- 
teen. I le used to practise from six[^een to eighteen hours every 
day; and was in a state of extrejjijfpoverty till 1758, when he 
got* an establishment in the of the Vrince Esterlia'A'. 

After this, his life was verv uniform — the whole morning being 
spent in comn<^|>ing. andJne evening in performing and siipc'r- 
ijit^mling the ptffwmm in the opera. The total niimhcr of 
his compositions amount to no loss than 990. When he sat 
down to compose, he always dressed himself with the utmost 
care — had his Hair nicely powdered, and put on lus best suit. 
Frederick 11. had given him a diamond ring, and Haydn de- 
clared, tliat if he happened to begin without it, he could not 
summon a single idea. He could wTite only on the finest pa- 
per; and was as particular in forming his notes, as if he had 
been engraving them on a copperplate. After all these mmut(^ 
preparations, he began by choosing the fheme of his subject — 
and fixing into what keys he wished to modulate it; — and lie 
varicil the action, as it were, of his subject, by imagining to 
himself the incidents of some little adventure or romance. 

Such singularities, however, seem to have been common a- 
mong composers. Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for 
composing, had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and, 
with a bottle of champagne on each side of him, transported his 
imagination to Elysium. Sarti^ a man of gloomy imagination, 
preferred the funeral stillness of a spacious room, dimly lighted 
by a single lamp. Cimaroza delighted in noise and mirth ; — 
surrounded 6y a patty of gay friends, he conceived his operas ; 
and, as t&e ideas presented themselves, he seized and embodied 
them. In this ^ay he planned that beautiful comic opera, il 
Mairimo7ih Segreio. Paesiello (imposed his Barbiere de Sc- 
viglia^ and La Molingra, in l>ed: — and Sacchini declared, that 
he never had moments of inspiration, except his two favourite 
pats were sitting, one on each shoulder. 

V |.n 1790, at ihe age of fifty-nke, Haydn left Eisenstadt. to 
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visit London. Salomon, a professor in that city^ who gave 
twenty concerts in the year, had engaged to give him 50/. for 
each concert. He remained only a year, but returned again in 
17£>4. He met with the most flattering reception in both these 
visits., The University of Oxford sent him a Doctor’s diploma, 
an honour they rarely conferred upon any one, and which was 
not obtained even by Handel himsclK 

The Creation was finished in 1 7i>8 ; and, about two years af- 
ter, the Fcntr Seasons was complctcil. This was the last work 
of magnitude that came from bis pen. His strength rapidly 
declined, and his taculties were almost wholly gone ; but he sur- 
vived till 1809, and died. Just after the French took possession 
of Vienna. K 

Mozart was born at Salzuurg in 1756, and is well known to 
have been a prodigy of early talent. When only three years 
old, his great amusement hnding concords on the piano ; 
and nothing could equal his delighlt^^imn he hajJ discovered an 
harmonious interval. At the age ot imUT^iirfiither began to 
teach him little pieces of music, which he alw^ays learnt to play 
in a very shbrt time ; and, before he was six, he had invented 
several small pieces himself, and even attempted compositions 
of some extent and intricacy. 

The sensibility of his organs appears to have been excessive. 
The slightest false note or harsh tone was quite a torture to 
him ; and, in the early part of his childhood^ he could not hear 
the sound of a trumpet without growing pale, and almost falling 
into convulsions. His father, for many years, carried him aind 
his sister about to different cities for ihe purpose of exhibiting 
their talents. In 1 764? they came to London^ and played b<^ 
fore the King. Mozart also played the organ at the Chapel 
Royal ; and with this the King was more pleased tlian with bis 
performance on the harpsicord. During this visit he composed 
six sonatas, which he dedicated to the Queen. He was then 
only eight years old. A few years after this, he went to MUtm ; 
and, at that place, was performed in 1770 the o^eva of Mithri* 
(lateSy composed by Mozart, at the age of fourteen, and ^per- 
formed tweiity nights in succession. From that time till he was 
nineteen, he continued to be the musical wonder W Fur^^e, 
much fi*oin the astonishing extent of his abilities, al from ihe^ 
extreme youth of their possessor# s , i 

Entirely absorbed in music, this great man was a riiiild in 
every other respect. His hands were so wedded^ piano, 
be could use thenv for nothing else : at table, his wi^ carved 
fbr him ; and, in every thing relating to money, or ;tbe 

Imidipestic a$urs^ m the choice and anwgef 
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mant of his amusements, he was entirely under her guidance. 
His health was very delicate; and, during the latter part of his 
too short life, it declined rapidly. I/ike all weak-minded peo- 

E le, he was exti’emely apprehensive of death ; and it was only 
y incessant application to his favourite study, that hg pre- 
vented his spirits sinking totally under the fears of approaich- 
ing dissolution. At all other times, he laboured under n pnv 
found melancholy, which unquestionably tended to accelerate 
the period of his existence. In this melancholy state of spi- 
rits, he composed the Zauber Flote, the Clemcnza t!i I'ito, 
and his celebrated mass in D minor, commonly known by the 
name of his Requiem. The circuinrfances which attendcjl the 
composition of the last of these wor^, are so remarkable, lV<>m 
the effect they produced upon h^mind, that we shall detail 
them ; and, with the account, c^e the lilc of Mozart, and this 
long article. , 

One day his splrjl ^cre iinuRnally oftpressed, a straii- 
ger^pf a tall, d iJjtAhHra^ear an was introduced. Ilis man- 
ners wer^ grave and impressive. I ie told Mozart, that he caiinc 
from a person who did not wish to be known, to request he 
w'ould compose a solemn mass, as a ret^uiem for the soul of a 
friend whom he had recently lost, and w hose memory he v/js 
<lesirous of commemorating by tins solemn service. Mozart 
tindertook the task; aiul engaged to have it completed in a 
lUontli. The stranger begged to know w Imi pi ice he set uptai 
}iis work, and immediately paid him a hundred ducats, and de- 
parted. The mystery of this visit seemed to have a very slroug 
effect upon the mind of the musician. He brooded over it for 
eome time; and then suddenly calling for writing materials, be- 
gan to compose witli extraordinary ardour. This application* 
however, was more than his strenj[^h could support; it brought 
oil fainting fits; and his increasing illness obliged him to sus- 
pend his work* < 1 am writiig^^id Requiem for inyseli ! ’ said 
he abruptly to his wife one day; ‘ it will seiwc for my own fu- 
peral service ; ' and this impression never afterwards left him. 
At the expiration of the montli, the mysterious stranger appear- 
ed, and demanded the Requiem* ^ I have found it mip(>s:>ibic, * 
said Mozart, ^ to keep my word; the work has iutercisted me 
more thari 1 expected, and I have extended it beyond my first 
design. I shall require another monilr to finish it. * The stran- 
ger made no objection ; but observing, that for this addititm.d 
trouble, it was but jnst to increase thepreniium, ; laid clow n fdiy 
ducats more, and promised to return at time appointed, 
Aatbniahed at his whole proceedings, Mozart ordered a servant 
follow this singular personage^ and» if possible, to fh;d,og^ 
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who lio was: tlic man, however, lost siglit of him, and was 
obliged to return as he went. Mozart, now more than ever 
persuaded that he was a messenger from the other world, sent 
to 'Warn him that his end was approaching, applied with fresh 
zeal tf 0 the Requiem ; and, in spite of the exhausted state both 
of his mind and body, completed it before the end of the month. 
M the appointed daj^, the stranger returned ; — but Mozart was 
no more * 


Airr. V. T//C Rise and ProgtTss of the City of Glasgo\^^ com.’- 
prising an Accowii Puhlw liuildings^ C/iarilieSy and 

other Concerns, By Ja^,s Clklano. 

^l^jfis booii is the prodiictionVf one of the citizens of Glasgow ; 

and contains a great body iiscfal and curicuix' inlorma- 
lion. Nothing, indeed, can be .laSne interosth’g*^than an eii- 
iiglitened and comprehensive account ifn assemblage of 

human beings as kre now to be Ibiind in the second-rate towns 
fjf our empire: And, when one thinks of the mighty intlu- 
ciicc of Cities, either as the organs of political sentiment, or 
tfm engines of political disturbance — when one regards the eco- 
nomy of their trade, and sees in living opoi :Uion what that is 
which originates its many and increasing fliictnntions — one can- 
not but look on the authentic memorials of such facts as are 
})rescnted to our notice in this volume, with the same sense of 
their utility, us we would do on the rudiments of an im^mrtant 
science, or on the first and solid materials of any deeply intcrest<- 
ing speculation. There is one point, however, which at this 
moment engrosses all that we can spare of our attention, 

So late as the end of last August, when the wages for weav- 
ing were at the low'cst, Mr Cleland made a survey of the em- 
jdoyccl and unemployed hand-HNutis of Glasgow and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Taking a radius of about five miles 
from the centre of the city, thus excluding Paisley, but em- 
bracing the whole suburbs, and many very populous villages, 
-—he found 18,537 looms allogother, within the limits which 
we have just now specified ; of which J3,28 1 wor^ still working, 
and 5256 were, for the time, abandoned. It is to be observed, ^ 
however, that, in many instances, several looms belong to one 
j)roprietor, which are wrought, in conjunction with himself, 
either by journeymen, or the members of his own family ; and 
tbaC* this, of course, reduces both the number of weaving fa- 
nnte upon the whole, and also tliat number of them who luw| 
yerigned theil* -Wonted employment-, 
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It is satisfying to have such a correct statement of an evil 
connected with me severest commercial distress that ever per- 
liaps our country was involved in, — and in aejuarter, too, where 
that distress was understood to be greatest. When the arith- 
metic of its actual dimensioiis is thus laid before us, it brings 
both the cause and the remedy more within the inauageinent 
of one^s understaholing. But it will still retjuirc a littU* eonsi- 
ileration, to enable us to calculate the true amount, aiul uiKler- 
stand the true character of this great calamity. 

In the Jirst place, then, it ought to be kept in mint!, tliat 
there are particular lines of employmrilil, where a given excess 
of workmen is sure to create amuch dFcatorpropoi tional retliie- 
lion in tlie rate of their wages. Unould twenty tlionsund la- 
bourersvJn a given branch of iiid^lftry, so meet the dematul for 
their serv^B^. as to.adbrd to tliein a lair reiniiueration, 

theji an edtUuVtal thousanj^wnning into co)npotition w'ith those 
who are alrcJul}%»^f?TlTK, may very possibly lower, by inucii 
more* than a twentieth part, the price of tlieir labour. In other 
words, the conse(|ucnt deficiency of wages might go greatly be- 
yond the fractional adtiilioii that hud thus been made to the 
mnnbcr of labourers. 

It, is thus that, in certain kinds of ’work, a very small excess 
of hands may bring a very lieavy distress and depression uj^oii 
a whole body of operatives. I'iie urgency of a few more tlia.n 
are wanted, soliciting for employment, 4ni<l satisfied with any 
terras rather than he kept out of it, may bring dow n the terms, 
to tlie whole profession, in a ratio so large, tJiat the eiitire main- 
tenance of tliesc additional applicants ti)r work would not near- 
iy cost so much as is lost, upon the whole, by the body ol' 
their fellow^ workmen in the shape of reduced wages. h'or 
example, should . two shillings a day be a fair reniuneration 
for labour, and should it be the actiud remuneration earned 
by twenty ilionsatul workmen at stnne particular kind of it, 
an additioufil lljousund might be maintained at tiiis rate daily 
for an hundred pounds, ihit wc should not be siirpriscHl to 
find that the eflfect of their appearance and of their eon)peli- 
lion was to brinV down the daily wages to eighteen pence. Now, 
this would degrade beneath the average of c<innfort, tvv{'nfy-ont‘ 
thousaxid workmen, by sixpence u day to eacli, or by five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds a.day to them all, taken collec- 
tively. In other words, a certain mlundancy.of men miglit 
entail d calamity upon tlieir jirofcssion, wliich, wdien mcasurtHl 
ailthmetically, w'ill bo found to exceed, by npwaj'ds of five times 
the whole expense, either of nuiiiituining them m idleness, or 
of' giving them full and adequate wages ut anetlior einploy- 
ment. 
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The Above statement, tve arc persnadcfl, will recommend It- 
self io the experience of all practical men nor do we think it 
difficult to apprehend the rationale of it. Men must have a 
stihsis'ence for themaelves and their families; and if this is only 
to be had through the medium of emplovmenl, men rhust have 
employment. If they cannot earn theieby si identiful subsist- 
ence, they will rather put up with a scanty subsistence than 
have none at till. And thus it is that si surjdns thousand of hi- 
bonrers may cheapen Work, by a fraction great!}' larger than 
the excess of tlieir own number, over the former number of 
labourers and thus, iirdpi the necessity of a few, may there 
emanate an adverse infliiel^e which will spread itself over the 
many — and, W'ith a very slight importation of more hands into 
a branch of industry alreacly^ifficiently occupied, may there 
l3e imported an evil so w'eightHvN^to overbear tbrj^ -ltime tlie 
whole profession, and to call fortlK^rom all the^^members ot* it 
a general outcry of appreliension and' d Tsrm»Stf > * 

This view of \he subject, if it contain in it matter of regret, 
that a cause so trivial should operate a mischief so extensive, 
contains in it alsK> matter of consolation. As we have already 
travelled from the cause to the effect, we have only to travel 
back agiin from the effect to the cause ; and if the cause be 
trivial,^ it may be remedied by a trivial exortioi?. The actual 
magnitude of any present or existing distress amongst a body*0f 
workmen, will not alarm us into a tear of its perpetuity^ if ym 
are right in tracing it to a cause so remediable, as to a small 
fractional excess in the number of these workmen. Should the 
addition of a thousand men oft a branch of industry which 
affords sufficient maintenance to twenty thousand, have the e& 
feet of reducing their maintenance by one-fourth, then, when 
a case of such grievous reduction actually occurs, it is fair to 
infer, that the transference or removal of a single twentieth part 
of laboiirters, would operate as a restorative to the com- 
fort anti circumstances of them all. And, when one thinks of 
the many natural securities which there are for bringing about 
an adjustment of those partial and temporary differences* that 
ijbtain between the d^and for labour and the^number of la^ 
bourers, Ije may both admit the severity of an existing preSSftre^ 
ami bat foremost in every sound and pfacticrtble meagre for its i 
aiteviatioft, without reading in it the sym|>toins of any 

Catastrophe, or losing his confidence in the Msn&y of his 
corfntry^e wealth and greatness; ^ 

It h however^ to remark, that t&ere are cevt^te kind^ of 

work wWre these fiuctimlions ^ fir imat; sudden 
*««^whcre the appearance of given excels of hands oil 

a' 
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theVeduction of wages in a shorter time — and where the with*- 
drawing this excess would also operate more speedily in restor- 
ing these wages to their former and ordinary level. Were 
the opus operandum a certain definite task, like the clotting 
down of harvest, the amount of which could neither be increas- 
ed nor diminished, the effect would be quite immediate. The 
same holds true, though in a less degree, of the em])ldyment 
of household servants, and of the employment of ground la- 
bour in most of its varieties. In these instances, there is a cer- 
tain quantity of work to be done ; and this quantity, ejenerally 
speaking, does not admit of being muc)rextended, merely on the 
temptation of labour being offered cheaper rate; and in as 
far as the possible extent of a work Jf an element that is invari- 
able, ii^softjr.will either an exc^ or deficiency of labourers 
for thatworic tell instantly wages of their employment, 

The same eiftSut wdnld any manufacture, where the raw 

material out of v9iiJck ^^^modity is wrought could not be rais- 
ed or accumulated to a degree much exceeding the annual con- 
sumption, 'and where the commodity itself did not admit of be- 
ing so accumulated. The employment of baking exemplifies 
this. Speaking generally, the grain of one year is consumed in 
the year following ; and if the grain does not admit of being stor- 
ed beyond certain limits, the bread that is manufactured admits 
stiff less of it, A steady number of operative bakers will thus 
suffice for the need of a country. So tnat, should a number of 
good journeymen in that profession suddenly appear amongst us, 
though only amounting to a twentieth part of their whole, the 
eflect in bringing down their wages would both be great and 
instantaneous ; while the full ana speedy restoration of these 
wages, on the tt’ansference of a small portion of these operatives 
to other lines of employment, would convince ns, how a cause, 
seemin^y weak ana disproportionate, may work for a time a 
serious and alarming depression tu the comfort of an industrious 
class of the community^ 

^o,w, it so happens, that in the manufacture by which cotton 
is turned into mnsff%rthere f-re many circumstances whicli serve 
to affect the iaswtipf' those fluctuMions to which the wages of 
the c^^ativei era Jkble^ • There is, in the first place, a very 
great fodlity lemming the work; so that, in a slioat period of 
proq[>eri^, an indefinite mlditiosal hands can be turn- 
ed tp the In the second place, the !^w material of suc- 

cessive seasons may be stored to any amounl; in wa;rd]toiises ; and, 
dioffid k be necessary^ the annual quantity of cotton raised in the 
world could be fa^ more easily augmented a ^h^ndredfold, than 
the nwumi quantity of could be doifoled. There k na 
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limits llieix*fbr<?, tp the brii^ki" m af workm^it'tiii t]b^ .part}iEjki-» 
I'j;: line* And* in the third! plnbe^ what they do woii; jbi|(y 
Iv? stored. The muslin, of very many months may 
tor fuUire d^|nand~wldle brea^panhot lie in resei:i 8jp|g; a-aswiniy 
days. Additional bakprS) ther^l*p, can never be^|«itted be^ 
yoml wl^f fa^^ supfdj^ng tlie current 

of this4artude: !^ut jM:lditional weavers can ba admititeal^^^^l^^^ 
]Mirposes^ of futaro^,.|l^ as of present comumptk^ f .to 
add to the . ^asticity of tlie latter concern, the wages if tlm 
opeijative), iJi^ver form a far larger ingredient of the price of 
ipuslin, lliw the wages o^^the operative. baker do of the^price of 
luxnd ; HO that if tlic wagj^s of the former, become much lower 
by the increase of the nuins^r of weavers, the mu^in that 
work becomes much cheapch^and tjie wearing of it ^becomes 
in Itch more general; ibr, in tht||ature of things^ the i^ap^iess 
of an aiti,4e <>f and ornameni^ dress will a^l'^much move 
tp the consuiiipdan of.that article, tnan>tlie chCii^[hies$ of bread 
can ever add tqHf he ^nsuniption of breads • ^ ' 

, Put togedipr fill tliese considerations, and it will be seen, howj, 
though when an excess of competitors appears SoxmV employment 
that requires a distinct and deiimte nunil^r of the 

in reducing its wages is quite institutane<^#^yet^^i^ same excess 
might appear for the weaving otmuslin, wiSioat 60ii)|taiitaneous^ 
or, at Iciist for the time, so great a reduction in the ^ ^ Thms 

ought, of course, on the very first appeamnee of ihita 
be a descending movenicnt; in the price of this labouni but, 
it has completed its course, it is met by a cOtinter-*movement onf 
thepaftol capitali^ find mastcr-ui&nnfactufdi^ who^ will feel 
encouraged, tor g by this cheapening of labour, and will 
s|ore^> its^producc/bey^id the present df^niaml of the market, 
i^iid accum^te ibr<; dii^nt smd future sales, under 

iuf«*|tge of ,^viiig these gb^s wrought at a rate 
^hich is In this , way, au^ inoeease in the 

mwh of labour m time imrease ^e dainand fcr it; not 
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indlkih, apart from sudden fluctuations in the demand for the 
article^ causes the price of the work to descend, not by a desu{-r 
tory, but by a continuous iripvement ; and postpones tlie periQd 
when the remuneration of the Workmen arrives at the Jowest 
jK)int in the line of its variation. . 

And when the price has arrived at this point, there arc two 
peculiar causes vdiy it should linger obstinately there. The ar- 
ticle produced by operative bakers is earned off' in a single day; 
and there is always a fresh recurring demand for the same quan- 
tity of work from them. Their work does not admit of being 
much extended ; and therefore an «cess of workmen must 
cause an immediate and certain fall^‘ wages. But neither does 
the produce of their work admit c^^cing accumulated, so that 
thercTis no intervening stock of article between tliem and 
their'^bHgjiners ; and thei«foj|t% in parting with the excess of 
their haiid^^vtim restoratioij^ithcir wages would be just as sud- 
den ns the fallT*. But the work of weavers does admit of being 
extended, and therefore the fall of their wages may be gradual. 
The produce of their work admits also of being accumulat- 
ed; and for this reason the reviving of their wages is gradual 
also. The stock on hand may be a barrier for many months 
between the need of the purchaser, and the work of the opera- 
tive; and, in the declining prices of a glutted market, the in- 
ducement for keeping up this stock may be done away. In 
these circumstances, a much larger excess of weavers must go 
out of employment, that the matter may be righted speedily. 
It Is not enough that the quantity of work be reduced to the 
current, demand for )he article. It must be reduced beneath 
this demand, so .as to permit the stock to clear away. If more 
operatives can be taken on in this line of industry than in 
most others, without so immediate a reduction of their wages, 
more also must go off, for the purpose of bringing about a 
speedy restoration. So that we are . not aware at present of 
any branch of employment whatever where the circumstances 
of the operatives, both in respect of the price of their work, 
and the number of workmen, are doomed to alternate along so 
extended an arch of vibration.. 

But there is still another cause by wliich this ascending pro- 
cess must be refiifided^ If the price of labour is reduced, while 
at the same time it is paid according toils quantity, the workmen 
^U1 naturally striye to make up by the latter, what they lose in 
, , ItJs in vain that a small fraction of the labourers 
be withtlrawn, if they who remain sliall, by increased applica- 
tion to their work, contimie to throw off the same quantity of 

tOL. »o» 66. C c 
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the article upon the whole. There may, in this case, be fewfei* 
workmen, but not less work than before ; and, in such a state 
of. things, it obviously re(|uires a much larger reduction of 
hands,(.ere the supply of their labour can be so far diminished, 
as that the stock of goods should clear away, and the demand of 
the consumer come again into contact with the work of the oper- 
ative. So much is there in this cause, that iwhen it was un- 
derstood in Glasgow that the number of working looms was 
only reduced from eighteen to thirteen thousand, it was feared 
that the supply of work would still be as great as ever, and 
that the process of clearing away the piled and accumulated pro- 
duce could not yet begin. % In the mean time, there cannot be 
conceived a more cruel dil\^ma for the poor operative, tlian 
that, in eking out a subsistent?^ for his family, he should thus 
overwork himself, and, by^^thafrauiserable effort, should only 
strengthen the barrier that lies in th^ way of his^^ihal deliver- 
ance; that for die relief of the present urgencifcs of Nature, he 
should be compelled to put forth more than the strength of Na- 
ture, and yet find, as the direct result of his exertion, a lengthcn- 
ing out oi the period of liis distress ; that the necessity should 
thus be laid upon him of what may be called a self-destroying 
process, — accumulating as ho does, with his own hand, the ma- 
terials of his own wretchedness, and so annoying and over** 
whelming the earth with the multitude of his commodities, that 
she looks upon his offerings as an offence, rather than an obli- 
gation, and refuses to sustain him. Misery like this may .ap^ 
pear singular in its origin ; and therefore is it of importance to 
know, that it is so frequent and extensive in its operation, as to 
be realized amongst us in the form of a periodic visitation, and 
often prolonged for months, or even for years together — lest it 
should be leu to pine in neglect, or, what is still worse, should 
be aggravated by mischievous apd misjudging interferences. 

We have not here taken into account that fluctuation of de- 
mand which arises from a change in the state of foreign mar- 
kets : though this, of course, 'will aggravate all the effects that 
we have now adverted to. But independently of this new and 
powerful element, we conceive that the phenomanon of our pri^- 
sent severe and lengthened depression is sufficiently explained. 
Nor ought it to be a matter of wonder, that the great accession 
of hands which came in upon the body of our operative weavers 
breaking up of the war establishments, should gradually 
{life: inducted diem to this extremity of distress ; and that now, 
tdicilllgil at the distance of several years, and certainly Widi a few 
vibrations in their statS of cOxlfort, they should 
.JiaVe arrived at a degradation from which^^assuredly nothing but 
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nrecluction in their numbers can cither permanently or effec- 
tually deliver them. 

There appear to be three ways of meeting such a calamity# 
The ^rst is, to supply the defective wages, by a direct clumtable 
allowance. Tliis looks the most obvious way of it. Should a 
family be starving on five shillings a week, there is not a more 
obvious and strai^lit forward method of relieving them, than 
sim))1y to eke out for them, say three shillings more, and thus 
enable them to live on eight shillings a week. This is just what 
a kind and wealthy neighbour w^ould do with a destitute family 
at his door; and much of what is taiij^nount to this, is done 
by generous individuals going forth jitiseen on the territory of 
such a visitation. But what may bpnpm^in detail, by the dis- 
tinct 4Uid separate liberalities of ‘ jjlip tabl e, is often atteinpt- 

<'d to be"Hcme in tlie gross, a public, and, ihere- 

visible C(j|;gbination. Jfo 'one can question the amiable- 
iicss of such a proceeding ; but if truth be permitted to have 
ii place in the argument along with tenderness, it will soon 
be acknowledged, that what is compassion at the origin, is 
cruelty in the result : For a fund raised to supply a defect in 
the wages of any class of labourers, has the sure effect of keeping 
many at their employment, who would else have cast about for 
another mode of subsistence. Wherever there is such a fund, 
there will not be so free or so copious a dispersion of hands away 
from a brancli of* overstocked industry ; insomuch that, had a 
plan of this kind been adopted previous to the month of Au- 
gust, there would not have been nearly so great a reduction in 
the number of working looms, as from eighteen thousand to 
thirteen thousand, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. The glut 
would have been longer perpetuated in the market ; and ciUier 
a further, or a more lengthened depression of wages would 
have re?3ulted from such an interference. We have sometimes 
known, as the effect of a subscription fund, that the argument 
employed by the niauufaclurer, in the higgling which obtains 
between him and the operative, is, that the latter has his re- 
course upon the fuhd. But at all events, and whether there be 
any such avowW or not upon the subject, the fund which is 
raised to supply wages, is sure in the end to reduce them : 
This, indeed, is its precise function and necessary operation : 
So that, after all, the individual cases of alleviation which it 
produces, are far more than counterbalanced 1^ the general 
and ptotracted sufferings which it brings upon the whole; — 
the consequence infallibly being, that that fractional excess of 
workmen,* which it is ot*4»so much importance to detach from 
the mass^ still adheres to it ; till the nominal wages and the 

Cc2 
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rJiaritable allowance put together, come in fact to make out ha 
more than the scanty remuneration which is ever attendant on 
an overdone employment. Thus it is, that men who, witli the 
clearirg away of goods from the market, might in a few months* 
have been earning an adequate subsistence for their femilies, and 
that in the shape of a fair and honourable recompense for their 
work, be forced to drivel out a much longer period in a penury 
composed of two stinted ingredients, and rendered more degrad- 
ing by the contribution which charity has made to iu 

This is just the operation of Poor-rates in England, when em- 
ployed in supplying iheiin^leqjjacy of wages. They ultimately 
displace as much in the sl>ape of wages, as is rendered in the 
shape of charity and men^^ho, if the regulation of their num- 
bers had been left to natural emses, would have continued scarce 
enough ta have dictated the chmuneration of an entite main- 
tenance for their work, have beenS^llected in such multitudes, 
as to imve stripped themselves of all control*1oveF this mat- 
ter, and bmu^ht the question of their subsistence under the de- 
termination of Church-wardens and overseers. It is thus that 
tliis fallacious system has inflicted on the labouring classes of that 
country a permanent degradation/ What the legislature in- 
tended as a boon, has turned out to be a sore bereavement. 
Had they confined it to one class of labourers, as weavers for 
example, then weavers would just have sunk under the oppres- 
sion of this apparent^ privilege, and been singled out to public 
notice as the miserable and'degraded caste of our nation. They 
would thereby have descended beneath the level of all other la- 
bourers, and been, in our land, what hewqrs of woodland draw- 
ers of water were in the land of Judea. And these are not the 
judicious friends of the poor, but their unwise advocates, or 
perhaps their designing agitators,' who would plead, > as a right 
of theirs, for that which passes in the first instance into the 
pockets of their employers, and then goes to stamp ah unna- 
tural cheapness on the produce of their employments 

Such works as those of Mr Cleland are of great value, and 
well fitted to pioneer the way of the economist to a sound 
and experii^ntal conclusion an questions of great interest. He 
bus extcn^^ his survey beyond the precincts of the immolate 
of Glasgow; cm mher,« instead of a svwvcy, he 
of the country looms npw employira by 
tpp:,inffiifecturers oi Glasgow, and compares it wid^ the num- 
ber the present depression .in that 

blh||^ of our manufecturev We should like to see a similar 
Manchester and its iriciiiity ; as nothing could bo 
iniQieo than to learn the proportion betweea^ die cm- 
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pfoyed and unemployed looms in the great weaving districts (rf 
England, and thus to ascertain what effect the Poor-laws have 
lad in fixing the labourers of a declining branch oF industry 
down to their employment, and so in increasing and accel-eruting 
its declension. It is quite clear, that neither the feeling nor the 
clamour of distress were at all less in the country where a com- 
pulsory provisioif has a full, than in tlie country where it has yet 
only obtailled a partial operation. But it were desirable to ktiow 
in how far, allured by the promise of their own institutions, the 
weavers of England were kept together at their work, instead of 
going off l>y those outlets which, in tiXiTs of fluctuation and dis- 
tress, enable the people of every camtrw in a certain degree, to 
shift their wonted employments.' jr 

And here we may state an ^ocjuality betw^een Scotch and 
English operatives, to whi<?)^any of our Southern neighbours 
never P^aps have adverted. Should the Poor-rates of 
England rediic^ the nominal price of weaving there to five shil- 
lings* a week, that becomes the 7 cn/ price to the operative in 
Scotland.* This at least holds true, without any qualification, 
in as far fts the -Poor-rate for manufacturing workmen is con- 
tributed, not by the capitalists who employ them, but by other 
-capitalists, or by the landed interest oi the country. The 
manufacturers ; of Glasgow must be undersold by those of 
Manchester, if the latter can hire tlieir workmen with a 
bounty upon their work, in the shape of a legal provi- 
sion ; and, to put the capitalists in both places on a foot- 
ing, the whole Imrdship of the difference must fall on. the 
weavers whom they employ. Tp obtain an equalization, there 
are only two methods; either to extend the Poor-rate to 
Scotlanu, or to abolish that part of the English practice, by 
whjph the fund is made applicable to a defect of work, or to 
a defect of wages. We are quite satisfied, that the effect of 
the former method would be, to sink the whole profession^ 
as by a death-warrant, into a state of helpless and incurable 
degradation— -and 'that, the effect ’of the latter method would 
be, to rais^ die price of weaving to the rate of allowance 
that is madfe tip of its present nominal price, and of the 
supplemental charity whidi goes tp the Euglislh operative. It 
would ultimately work out a great and a glorious emancipation 
for th^eavers of Enj^and ; ^nd, t6 Scotland, it would come 
with all the force and charm of an immediate deji verande. And, 
placed as we are, in the pestilent neighbourhood of our sister 
ooiintry, we would plead for this partial abolition of her whole 
charitable system, as the prelude to a gradual and entire aboi- 
j;itionj SG^ tnat this worthless and pernicious nuisance which JhaiT 
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mistaken policy has entailed upon our empire, may, in time, be 
utterly swept away. 

There is another, and certainly a better, way of meeting 
this distress. Instead of supplying the deficient wages of the 
operatives in their employment, take so many of tliem away 
from their employmenti Provide other work for them, where 
they may have a somewhat better remuneration than they have 
at their own work. In this way you will disengage^’ so many, 
for a season, from a line of industry that is already overdone, 
and perhaps may transfer a number of weavers permanently 
to other employments. ^^Thus may the supply of goods be 
reduced . beneath the consumption, and the market, relieved 
of its suporabundant stock, retura to natural prices, and a 
fair remuneration for the operative. This, certainly, is a far 
more legitimate object for a ^iblic subscription, than the for- 
mer; and the only hazard is, that after it is once started, and is 
obtruded on die view of the workmen as a likeiy 'cxpedient iSt 
their deliverance, it may not be supported with enough of vigour 
and liberality on the part of the benevolent. For, to pay the dif- 
ference between bad wages and bettci*, is not nearly so expensive 
as to pay the better wages altogether: — And it is this which 
tempts the charitable to the first method of supplying, rather than 
to the second method of withdrawing ; and, even when the second 
method is entered upon by any public or combined movement, 
it is scarcely ever done in such a style of magnitude as to work 
any sensible effect. There will, no doubt, be a certoiii frac- 
tion withdrawn ; but probably a very small proportion of tlic 
number tliat would need to , be withdrawn, or of the num- 
ber that would withdraw themselves, if left to prosecute their 
own expedients, witlidut any delusive influence being set up 
to deceive and to detain them in their present situatjon. 
Government,", for example, has held out the resource of emi- 
j^ation. But this they ought not to have done, unless they were 
in a condition to prosecute the enterprise on so gi'eat a scale as 
to \york a national effect. Otherwise, thcyliayc only diverted 
individuals from their own rrfea&ures for emigration, and in fact 
have lessened the relief of |)bils expedient to ^he whple coun- 
iiy"r:for many have trusted in this wey to facilideis which llave 
realized.' The city of Glasgow, in like manner, em- 
a few hundred operative weavers at a public die 

of which is in part defrayed by a public subscription. 
ky this very measure, she has detained within her terri- 
many more operatives^.than she employs. She has held 
^ a prospect of employment at home which she has not been 
IkblP h? so slackened emigration to Ireland 
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and other parts of the country, that wc have at this moment 
more occupied looms in consecjuence of the public work thus 
provided, than we would have had without it. When the 
transference was left to itsclli ive find that there was an a- 
handonment of looms to the extent of three thousand afld up- 
wards. * The whole public work takes up sCJirccly as many 
hundreds. But the name and the expectation of it detai!ied a 
great many more; of whom, a few were admitted to the privi- 
lege of this extra employment, and the rest were obliged to Imug 
on under the chance either of an enlargement or a vacancy. 
So that all which has been publicly demfijn this way, is rather an 
apology for a good thing, than the ^^d thing itsell*. li was 
great, perhaps, in reference to the sums contributed by several 
individuals; but quite of Lilliputian dimensions'^ rel'erence 
to the evil to be combated. Attfl it were well tlnU all corpora- 
tions, and more especially Gfevemment, the greatest C(;rporation 
}9r*t5tir land, S-flicre moa'e aware of the insignificance ol all that 
they have done, and, perhaps, of all that they can do, to mo- 
derate Ibhe evils of a deranged and distempered commerce. 

But the same powci Jessness of cUbrt cannot be charged on 
the benevolence of wealtliy and enlightened individuals. Go- 
vernment is one, and city corporations arc few ; but rich indi- 
viduals are many : and, were a wise direction given to their 
chari^, there* is no doubt of a great and valuable result coming 
out of it. The efforts of landholders and country gcnileuicu 
to procure extra work for our weavers, liave created a most 
important and salutary diversion in our present emergencies. 
A list of all the individuals who have thus signalized them- 
selves, would furnish a most gratifying record ol the kind sym- 
pathy that is to be found, in our day, under the gllldanc£^ oi‘ wis- 
dom and just discernment. The names of the Duke of I Lutiil- 
ton, and Lords Belhaven and Douglas, in Lanarkshire, and of 
Mr Maxwell in, the county of Renlrew, have a foremost place 
in this history of pure and honourable patriotism. 

But there is yet another and a far more excellent way— 
not to attained, certainly, but by a change of habit among 
the workmen ^emselves — yet such a change as may be great- 
ly promoted by those whose condition or character give's them 
rnffue^ice in society., We have always been of opinion, that tlse 
main use of a Savinp Bank was, not to elevate labourers into the 
class of capitalists, but to equalize and improve their condition as 
labourers. We dmuld like them to have each a small capital> 

* It should be remarked her^ that though upwards of 5000 lopms 
were found unoccupied, yet nearly 2000 out of the whole 18,000 
would, hpon an average, be unoccupied even in ordinary times. 
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not wherewith to become manufacturers^ but wherewith to conH 
ti-ol manufacturers. It is in this way* (and we can see no other) 
that they wnll be enabled to weather all the fluctuations to which 
trade is liable. It is the cruel necessity of overworking which 
feeds Ine mischief of superabundant stock, and which renders 
so very large a transference of bands necessary ere the market 
can be relieved of the load under which it groan,s and languishes. 
Now, this is a necessity that can only be fm by men on the brink 
of starvation, who live from hand to mouth, and have scarcely 
more than the day’s earnings lor the subsistence of the day. Let 
these men only be enald^irb produce of former accumula- 

tions, to live through a season of depression while they work mo- 
derately, or, if any of them should so choose it, while they do not 
work at all, and they would not only lighten such a period of its 
wretchedness, but they would iiiponceivably shorten its duration. 
The overplus of manufactured goods, which is the cause of 
miserable wages, would soon clear away under tliCrreiStrictidn Tft 
work which would naturally follow on the part of men who did not 
choose, because they did not need, to work for miserable’^wages. 
What is now a protracted season of sufleriiig and discontent to 
the lower orders, would, in these circumstances, become to 
them a short but brilliant career of holidav enjoyment. The 
report of a heavy downfal of wages, instead of sounding like a 
knell of despair in their ears, would be their signal for rising 
up to play. We have heard, that there does not exist in our 
empire a more intellectual and accomplished order of workmen 
than the weavers of Paisley. It was their habit, we understand, 
to abandon their looms throughout the half or nearly the whole 
of each Saturday, and to spend this time in gardening, or in 
the enjoyment of a country walk. ' It is true, that such time 
might sometimes be viciously spent; but still we should rejoice in 
such a degree of sufficiency among our operatives, as that they 
could afix>rd a lawful day of every week for their amusement, and 
still more, that they could afford whole months of relaxed and 
diminished industrj^ when industry was underpaid. This is the 
digpifled posture whicl^ they might attain; but only after the 
return pf bettor times, and tnrouM the medium of their own so- 
be$ and determined econpmy, Eyery shilling laid up in 

reserve |p>r ^il day, would jsarengjjthen the bar- 
U yjsiiadop of dSatro^ and difficulty m that 
from wbi<^ we are yet scarcely emerging. The yerjr habits too, 
h^ped them to accumulate in Uip season of well paid 
best gu^autee against the vicious or im- 
of this acGumdaupn^ in mo season either of eii- 
comparative injipiivity. We would expect an increase 
{jrfbading, and the growth oi literary cultivation, and the steady 
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eodvancement of virtuous and religious habits, — and, altogether, 
a greater weight of character and influence among the labouring 
classes, as the permanent results of such a system. Instead of 
l^ing the victims of every adverse movement in trade, they 
would become its most effective regulators. 

Tliis is the eminence that the labourers of our nation are fully 
capable both of. reaching and of maintaining. But it is neither 
the Poor-rate of England, nor the Law of Parochial Aid in Scot- 
land, that will help them on to it. I'hese have only deceived 
them away from the path which leads to independence ; and, a- 
mid all the complaints which have becM:aised against the sys- 
tem of a compulsory provision for the poor^ nothing is more 
certain than that our poor, because underpi^ operatives, arc 
the principal sufferers by it. Every other class in^ciety has its 
compensation. It is paid back ^gain to the manufacturer in the 
s hape o f a reduction in the wages of his workmen, and to the 
Ifmdfiblder reduction in the price of all manufactured articles. 

it is only the operative himself, who appears to be pensioned by it, 
that js^Mily impoverished. It has deadened all those incitements 
to acctltrtulation which would have raised him and his fellow-la- 
bourers to a footing of permanent security in the State — And, 
not till their eyes have been opened to the whole mischief and 
cruelty of this delusion — not till they see where it is that their 
most powerful and malignant enemy is lying in ambush — not till 
they have learned that, under the guise of charity, there has 
been an influence at work for many years, which has arrested 
the march of the, lower orders to the elevation that naturally and 
rightfully belong to them, and till they come to understand 
that it is by their own exertion and selMenial alone that they^ 
can wm their way to it— not, in short, till the popular cry is 
for th^ abolition, rather than the extension of pauperism, will 
our labouring classes have attained their full share of comfort 
and importance in the connnonwealth. 


Aet. VI. An jfypeal from the Judgments of Great Britain 
respecHnj^ the United Sttdes of America. "Part First. Con- 
taining an Hisforicai Otdline of their Merits and Wrongs as 
Cdmies, and Stritturefs on the Calumnies of British Writers. 
By Robeet Walsh, Esq. 8vo. pp. 505* Philadelphia 
and London, 1819. 

^NE j^eat staple of this book is a vehement, and, we reallv 
think, an unjust attack on the principles of this Journal. 

Yf t we take part, on the whole, with the author and heartilf 
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wish him success in tlie great object of vindicating his countiw 
from unmerited aspersions, and trying to make us^ in Englandf^ 
ashamed of the vices and defects which he has taken the trouble 
to point out in our national character and institutionGu In this 
part ofirU design we cordially concur — and shall at all times be 
glad ito cooperate* But there is another part of it, and we are 
sorry to say a principal and avowed part, of which we cannot 
speak in terms of too strong regret and reprobation~and that is^ 
a design to excite and propagate among his countrymen, a gene- 
ral animosity to the British name, by way of counteractli||, or 
rather revenging, the a^jgiosity which he very erroneoudjf sup- 
poses to be generally entertained by the English agaiqstjpem. 

That this is, in/iself, and under any circumstances, unwor- 
thy, an unwi^, and even a criminal object, we thiqp^e could 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of Mr W. himself, and all his 
reasonable adherents ; but it is better, perhaps, to endeavour, 
in the first place, to correct the misapprehension^ and'uispJl- 
the delusions in which this disposition has its foundation, and^ at 
all event^ to sel them the example of perfect good hunooCfr and 
fairness, in a discussion where tne parties perhaps will never be 
entirely agreed; and where those who are now to be heard have 
the strongest conviction of being iinuriously imsr^resenteid. 
If we felt any soreness, indeed, on the score oif this autlior’s 
imputations, or had any desire to lessen the just eliect of his re- 
presentations, it would have been enough for us, we believe^ 10 
have let them alone. For, without some such help as ours, 
the work really docs not seem calculated to make any great, iih- 
pression in this quarter of the world. It is not only, as the au- 
thor has candidly observed of it, a very ‘ clumsy book, ’ heavily 
written and abominably printed, — ^but the only material part of it 
— the only part about which any body can now be supposed to 
care very much, either here or in An^erica— is overlaid and 
buried under a huge mass of historical compilation, which would 
have little chance of attracting readers at the present moment, 
even if much better digested than U is in the volume before us. 

The substantial question is, what has been the true character 
cemdition of the United States since they became an inde- 
pendent nationyr— and what is likely , to be their condition in fu- 
ture? And to elucidate this question, the learned author has ' 
thought fit to premise about 200 very dose printed pages, upon 
ibei^ merits as colonies, end the harsh treatment they then re- 
ceived from the mother country ! Of tliis large historical sketch, 
we cannot say rither that it is vmy correcuy drawn, or very 
faithfi^ll^ coloured. It presents us witli no connected narra- 
tives, or mtmrieating dcducticm of eVents-^but is, in irutli, a me, re 
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heap of indigested quotations from common books, of good and 
of bad authority — inartificially cemented together by a loose and 
angry commentary. Wc are not aware, indeed, that there are 
in this part of the work cither any new statements, or any new 
views or opinions ; the facts being mostly taken froyi ^'’ir^flmerb’s 
Annal% and Burke’s European Settlements; aturf^ authorities 
for the good conduct and ill treatment of the colonies, being cliief- 
ly the rarUamentary Debates and Brougham’s Colonial l\)licjv 
—But, in good truth, these historical recollections will go but a 
little way in determining that great practical and most iinpoitant 
question, whiqh it jis Mr W.’s intcntiQi^f^s well as ours, to dis- 
cuss — What are, and’ what ought to be^hc Dispositions of 
England and America towards each other ?^^nd the general 
facts as to the origin and colonial history of the1?rs?4er, in so far 
as they bear upon this question^ really do not admit of iiuicli 
d ispute . The most important of their settlements were iiiKjues- 
tlSSSBfy foSfided by tlie frm^ and religious liberty — 

•who, though somewhat precise and puritanical, were, in the 
sturdy and sagacious race of people, not readily to be 
cajofod out of the blessings they had sought through so many 
sacrifice^ and ready at all times manfully and resolutely to as- 
sert them against all invaders. As to the mother couj)try, 
again,' without claiming for her any romantic tenderness or ge- 
nerosity towards those hardy ollsets, we think wc may say, that 
“^he oppressed and domineered over them muich less than any 
other modern nation has done over such seltlemeuts — Unit she 
allow.ed them, for the most part, liberal charters and constitu- 
tions,’ and was kind enough to leave them very much to them- 
selves; — and although she did mauifest, now and then, a dispo- 
sition to encroach on theiivprivilegp, their rights were, on tlie 
lyhole, very tolerably respected — so that they grew iiji to a 
state of prosperity, and a familiarity with freedom, in all its di- 
visiqus, which was mt only without parallel in any similar 
establishment, hut probably could hot have bctin attained had 
they been earlier left to uieir own guidance and protection. 
This is ail that we ask for England, on a review ol’ her colonial 
policy, and,lier conduct before the war; and this, wc think, no 
candid and weU’-inforined person can reasonably refuse her. 

* As to the war itsah^ ike motives in which it originated, and the 
spirit in which it was carried on, it cannot now be necessary to 
say any tiling— or, at least, y^rhen we say that having once been 
begun, we think that it terminated as the friends of Justice and 
^ liberty must have wished it to terminate,, we conceive that 
W. call require ao otiier explanation. That this result, How- 
4 ^fery^ should havf left a sorpness upon both sides, and especi- 
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ally on that which had not been soothed by success, is what aS 
men must have expected. But, upon the whole, we firmly be> 
lieve, that this was far slighter and less durable than has gene* 
rally b§en imagined ; and was likely very speedily to have been 
entirely "eiTac^i^y those ancient recollecUons of kindness and 
kindred which could not fail to recur, and by that still more 
powerful feeling, to which every day was likely to<add strength, of 
their common interests as free and as commercial countries, and 
of the substantial conformity of their national chamber, and of 
their sentiments, upon most topics of public and of private right. 
The healing operationv.^’^ever, of these causes was unfortunately 
thwarted and retanl^ by the heats that fose out of the French 
revolution, an^.the new interests and new relafions which it ap> 
peared for a*1ume to create : — And the faosdlities *in which we 
were at last involved with America herself— though die opi- 
nions of her people, as well as our own, were deeply 
upon both questions— served still further to embitter the^gene- 
rm feeling, and, to keep alive the memory of animosities that' 
should not have been so long remembered. At last carntf peace 
— and' the spirit, but not the prosperity of peace }■: and the dis-, 
tresses and commercial embarrassments of both countries thretr 
both into bad humour^ and unfortunatdy hurried' hedt into a 
system of jealous and illiberal polity, by which tfaiU bad hu- 
mour was aggravated, and received an unfortunate ‘direction^ ' 
In this exasperated state , of the national temper, and, we do 
think, too much under its influence, Hr Walsh has thou^^ 
himself called upon to vindicate his country from theUl^rsiohs 
of English writers; andt afier arraigning diem, general^, Of 
the most incredible i^iorance, .and atraoions tnsdigntty^ he pro- 
ceeds to state, that the EoiHBURoa uiid QuaRTERLY Reviews, 
in particular^ have been incessantly labouring fo traduce the cha- 
racter of America^ aijd 'have lately bvokrni out idle such *' ex- 
cesses of obloquy, ’ as can nq^longer be endured ; muh in panficu- 
lar, that the prospect of a . large emigpration to the United States 
has thrown us all into such' * paroxysms of epite «iiid jeddusy,' 
that we bave engaged in a schmne m^systematiudefouiatichi tmt 
sets tf uth'Rnd consistency alike at d^ance. To ooontemet diia 
ne&rious scheme, Mr W. has takmi the field— not so much to" 
refiite or to retort— mot for tke puipose of pointing out our 
ron^ tW; exposing our unfinrness, buty ya^tof' if we understand 
him ari^tiirof retaliating <m usiihe'ulNne 'we 'haKre been solong 
pouring. jou. mhers. In his accordingly, he fidriy a» 

vohpit lo be hhi iutentioit'to act Ou^ ofiennve— to carry tkej 
vr|u inito'|he ememy*s quarter and:tom{dEe r^risals upon >tito 
IhcmoUriad dimaptier of England, in revenge for the insuil# 
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^hich) he will have it, her writers have heaped on his country- 
He therefore proposes to point out ^ the sores and blotches of 
the British nation ’ to the scorn and detestation of liis country- 
men ; and having assumed, that it is « the intention of^ Great 

* Britain to ^ucate her youth in sentliyents of ran- 

* corous hostility to America,' be assures us, that this design 

* will and mtist*be met with corresponding sentiments on his side 

* of the water.* ^ " 

Now, though we cannot applaud the generosity, or even 
the humanity of these sentiments— -though wc think that the 
American government and people, if- ^4^11 deserving of the 
eulogy which Mr W. has here bestowc^upoii them, might, 
like Cromwell, have felt themselves too strS ag ^to cave about 
paper shot-^and though we cannot but feet, that a more 
temperate and ca^d tone would have carried more weight, 
a s_^el |[ as^ more^wagnanimity with it, we must yet begin 
"" 'Ey adtmlting^ tba^America has cause of complaint ; — and that 
notl^tig caabe more despicable and disgusting, than the scur- 
rility which she has been assailed, by a portion of the 
press ot* this country — and that, disgraceful as these publica- 
tions are, they speaa the sense of a powerful and active party 
in the nation. AU this, and more than this, we have no 
wish, and no intention, to deny. But we do wish most anxi- 
ously to imfiress upon Mr W. and his adherents, to beware 
"Thow they believte that this party speaks the sense of the Bri- 
tish Nation— or that their sentiments on this, or on many o- 
tiier occasions, are in any degree in accordance with those of 
the body of the people. On the contrary, we are firmly per- 
suaded, that a great majority of the nation, numerically consider- 
ed, and a still greateif majority of the intelligent and enlightened 
persohs^whose influence and authority cannot fail in the long- 
run ta govern her councils, ^ould disclaim all sympathy with 
any part of these opinions ; and actually look on the miserable 
libels in question, not only with the scorn and disgust to which 
Mr W. wonld consign diem, but with a sense of shame from 
which his situatioii fortunately exempU him, and a sorrow and 
regret of which unfortunately he scejms too little susceptible. 

' It is a fact which can require no proof, even in America, that 
there is a party in this country not friendly to political liberty, 
and. decid^ly hostile to all extension of popular rights, — which, 
if it does not grudge to its own people the powers and privileges 
which aige bestowed on them by the Constitution, is at least for 
confining their exercise within the narrowest limits — which thinks 
the peace and well^^betn^ of socidty in no danger from anything 
iNit popular encroachments, and holds the only safe or desirable 
4 
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governniont to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered Mo!^ 
narchy, supported by a vast revenue and a powerful army, and 
obeyed by a people just enlightenetl enough to be orderly and 
industi^pus, but noway curious as to questions pf right — and 
never prcSfffiiS^g to judge of the conduct of their superiors. 

Now, it is quite true that this Party dislikes America, and is 
apt enough to decry and insult her* Ijs adheraits never have 
forgiven tlie success of her war of fndepfend^nce— the loss of a 
nominal sovereignty, or perhaps of a real power of vexing and 
oppressing — her supposed rivalry in trade — and, above all, the 
happiness aird tranqiiiyfty which she enjoys under a‘ republican 
form of gr)vernmen^ Such a spectacle of democratical prosperi- 
ty is unspeakjil>Jy^ortifying to their high tnonarchical principles,* 
and is easily imagined to be dangerous to their securi^i Their 
first wish, and, for a time, thein^darling h6j|^, was, that the in- 
fant States would quarrel ^ong thomselVe^and 
be again received under our protection, as a refuge from mili- 
tary despotism. Since that hope was lost, it would have satis-' 
fled lliern to find that their r^ublican institutions had made 
them poor and turbulent and depraved^incapable of civil wis- 
dom, regardless of national honour, and as intractable to their 
own elected rulers as they had been to their Mreditary sovei** 
reign. To those who were capable of such Wishiei^ and sitch ex- 
pectations, it is easy to conceive, that the ba|)pih^s and good 
order of the United States — the wisdom and authority of their 
government — and the unparalleled rapidity of their progress iiS 
wealth, population and refinement, must have been but an un^ 
grateful spectacle; and most especially, that the splendid and 
steady success of the freest and most popular form of govern- 
ment that ever was established in the woHd^ must have»struck 
the most lively alarm into the hearts of all those who an- 
xious to have it believed that the 'People could never ffetCrfere 
in politics but to their ruin, and that the smallest addition to 
the democratical influence, reco^ised in the theory at least of 
the British Constitution, must lead to the immediate dfetruC- 
tion of peace and property, morality and rell^^on. 

That there arc journals iu this country, and journals too of 

f reat and deserved reputation in other respects,- who have spoi- / 
en the langoage of the party we have now described, and that 
in a tdUe of singular intemperance and dflfence, we most readily 
admit. But need we tell Mr W. or arty ordinarily well ihfdfin- 
ed individual of his' countrymen, that neither this party twft 
their fetlrnalist| ran be allowed to stand for the People of Enj^ 
it is notorious that -there, is among that peojme 
l^th^f^and a far more numt^rous party, whose sentiments iare 

t ‘ 2 ' 
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af all points opposed to those of the former, and who are, by 
necessary consequence, friends to America, and to all that Ame- 
ricans most value in their tharacter and institutions ? — who, ^as 
Englishmen, are more proud to have great and glorious lyitions . 
descended from them, than to have discontented col''r,iiys useless- 
ly subjected to their caprice — ^who, as Freemen, rejoice to see 
freedom spreading itselti with giant footsteps, over the fairest re- 
gions of the earth> and nations flourishing exactly in proportion 
as they are free — and to know that when the drivelling advocates 
of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their paltry sophistries witli 
aome shadow of plausibility on the histcrjjof the Old World, 
they can turn with decisive triumphs to tnNoiiequivocal exam- 
ple of the New— and demonstrate the unspeakffcUi^dvantages of 
free government, by the unprecedented prosperity of America? 
Such persons, too, can be as little suspected of entertaining any 
lealoiis y oCl he commercial prosperity of the Americans as of 
ifieir poTiifcal freedom ; since it requires but aL very moderate 
sharjQ^of understanding to see, that the advantages of trade must 
alwd,ys be mutual and reciprocal-^that one great trading coun- 
try is of necessity the best customer to anotlier — and that the 
trade of America, consisting chiefly in the exportation of raw 
produce and the importation of manufactured commodities, is, 
of all others, the most beneficial to a country like England. 

^ ^ That such sentiments wore naturally to be expected in a country 
dtrcumstanced like England, no thinking man will deny. But Mr 
' Walsh has been himself among us, and wai^ we have reason to be- 
lieve, no idle or incurious observer of our men and cities ; and we 
appeal with confidence to him, whether these were not the pre- 
vail ing^sentimeiits among the intelligent and well educated of eve- 
ry degree ! If he thinks as we do, as* to their soundness and im- 
portance, he must also belieye that they will sooner or later in- 
fluence tlie conduct even of our Court and Cabinet. But, in 
the mean time,^ the fact is certain, that the opposite sentiments 
are confined to a verj' small portion of the people of Great Bri- 
tain-^though now placed unfortunately in a situation to exercise 
a great influence in her councils — and that the course bf* events, 
as wdl as the force of reason, is every day bringing them more 
and more into discredit, ^liere then, we would ask, is the 
justice or the policy of seeking to' render a quarrel National, 
when the cause of quarrel Is only with an , inconsiderable and 
declining party of its members?— and why labour to excite ani- 
mosity against a whole people, the majority of whom must be 
your sincere friends, merely because some prgudiced oifinter- 
ested pei^ons among them have disgustecl the^great body of 
their pwn countrymen, by the sens^essness and . scurrility of 
their attacks upon yours ? ^ 
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The American^;, are extremdy mistaken, if they suppose 
that tt^ey are the t^ly .persops >wj^ arc abused by the party 
that does abuse them, '^hey have^icrely their share, along 
with all the friends ana , th^. . advocates of Liberty in every 
part .of'-*he. .wrorld. 'Hie Constitutionalists of France, in- 
cluding the King and many of Lis ministers, ipeet with no 
better treatment; — and those who^hpld liberal .opinions in. 
country, are assailed with .still greyer acriinqny and 
ness. L^t Mr Walsh only look tq. language, held bv our 
ministcri^d journal^ for the last .twelvemonth, on the sunjects 
of Reform and Alarin'i^and observe in what way not only the 
whole cla^, of refo'/hiers and ..conciliators, , but the names ,^d 
persons qf suchj nen as Lords Lansdpwnp^ <Grcy, FitzwlHiam, 
and Erskin^r^r James Mackintp^r^^' Messrs Brougham, 
Lambton, Tierney,, and others,^ are 4^ii^th ,^^,e 60 i-n^mnjal 
oracles,— and hcwill be satisfied thatliis conn tfymeiiiS |ptb<6r stan d 
alone in the misfortune of which he complains so bitt^^^^fSfltre 
.subjected to it^n very bad company. Wc, too, he may p^pba- 
bly be aware, hsve had our pi^on,of the abuse, which he seems 
to think reserved for America-?mQd*>,^st js a. .little remarkabiei 
for being, too mucli her advp<:|j||^»;EorrV^^;^a Jtave said ^ 
her.prcsent power and futorou|ffiiM|tig^kC-:h<^iH^pmtm pe^.^ 
m^iper j^our ip war— an<i pl^.llhe invuh^i^ advMtta^sjof 
her representative . ii^6tem’^hoi‘'Wsedom lix>im'lf|HE!|piKsinocu 
and'etandingarmies^we huvp'Wen^ut|j«ct^tS^(|i^re virtd^t 
attacks than any pumplaiusimfjiSsx'^Wuntir^— 

and that from the 8in||s p|rty 8C]fib1>]^fs,,withr. wh(^ We are here, 
somewhat absurdly, COnfoupdpd,;piitdAWp!S^! to be^e^ued. 
It is really, we think, , snipe .Uttm,.f||i^uapa^^ foii;nes^ 
that; the accusations agaiiu^us should'.!;^ 
and that fip: ..one. and the same. ;.sei,of^.wi9l^U^.i;f9m,idM^^ 
denounced %.'tho id||a-ro>'aIists of England ss littte: beUpf ..than 
American rcpuhlica^ . and by tlie ultra-patriotfi of 4-marmay.as 
tlie jealous defumers of her Free^omr , . 

This, however, is <^,veiw,littler,OQnsequeu)ce.<.. Wbi||p^4irith 
to iiupi^sss on Mr .thatjthey wbotn^ce^the lp^ii»^>aad 
ahl<;M!,|)!art of the Epgli^ nation, ^.fcaunot wc$i.<.8peak the seniamf 
thpination-rrand that ofifenpes . ought .qot, in reason, to be 
imiptiiMJp.fa If . there, bo any K^iance, op the principles of 

^ ' .^nature* the friends of iiber^ in Kpgland must rejenpe in 

0 ||)e{rlty of Atnerioa. ' Eveiy sijfidi, concurs witfeeisiery 
^i jn^ve,. to .add strength to this symi»athy ; and if,a»y 
^ our late.|tHernal histOry^it.is, that the friends 

increasing among us;— partly from increased 
ncOyrportly from increased sufiering. and uupatiei;t<e<— >. 
fjtarijylrom conviction, prudence, and fear. • * 
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'There is another consideration, also arising from the aspect 
of the times before us, which should go far, we think, at the 
present moment, to strengthen these bonds oi‘ aHiJiity. It is im- 
possible to look to the state of the Old World without « 

or rather feeling, that there is a greater and - *.AnneriU>iisi 
contest impending, than ever before agitiilcil human society. la 
Germany — in S^inin — in France — in Italy, the ])rinci}dov. rX Ro- 
ferih and Liberty arc visibly arraying themselves loi- a final 
strugolc with the principles of Established Abuse, — Legitimacy, 
or Tyranny, — or whatever else it is called, by its friends or 
enemies. Even in England, the more mod.i^d clemenis of the 
same principles arc stirring and heaving, aroiSwl, above and be-* 
nealh ns, with unprecedented agitation and temAJL; and every 
thing betokens an approaching crisis in the great European 
commonwealth, by the result o£ which the future character of 
its 'lovcrinnejits, and the structure and condition of its society, 
wilf in afl^robalnlity be determined. The ultimate j'csult, or 
the ci>urse of events that arc to lead to it, wc have rot the pre- 
sumption to predict. 'J''he struggle may be long or transitory — 
sanguinary or bloodless; and it may end in a great and signal 
amelioration of all existing institutions, or in the cstablisiiment 
of one vast federation of military despots, domineering as nsua! 
in the midst of sensuality, barbarism, aifd gloom. U'Jie issuer 
of all these things are in the hand of Providence and the 
womb of time; and no human eye can yet foresee the fasliion 
of their accomplishment. But great changes are evidently pre- 
paring; and in fifty years — most probably in a far shorter time 
— some material alterations must have taken place in most ci' the 
established governments of Europe, and the rights of tJie Eu- 
ropean nations been established on a surer and more durable 
basis. Half a century cannot pass away in growing discoii tents 
on the part of the people, and growing fears and jirccantions 
on that of their rulers. Their pretensions 7}wst at last be put 
in issue ; and abide the settlement of foi co, or fear or reason. 

Looking back to what has already happened in the world, both 
recently and in aiitient times, wc can scarcely doubt that the 
cause of Liberty will be ultimately triumphant. But through 
what trials and sufferings — what martyrdoms and persecution*! 
it is doomed to work out its triumph — we profess oiirsclves to- 
tally unable to conjecture. The disunion of the lower and the 
higher classes, which w'as gradually disappearing with the in- 
creasing intelligence of the former, but has lately been renewed 
by circumstances wdiich we cannot now stop to examine, Icfuls, 
we must confess, to gloomy auguries as to the character of this 
contest ; ^and fills us with apprehensions, that it may neither 
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be peacefLil nor brief. But in tliis, and in every otlier respect, 
we conceive tliat much will depend on the part that is taken by 
America ; and on the dispd?iitions which she may have cultivat- 
ed* towards the diffcjont parties concerned, tier great and 
growing VefiWi.and population — her universal commercial re- 
lations — her own iin))r(*gnable security — and her remoteness 
from the scene of dissension — must give her prodigious power 
and influence in such a crisis, either as a mediator or umpire^ 
or, if she take a part, as an auxiliary and ally. That she must 
w'isli well to the cause of Freedom, it would be indecent to 
doubt — and that she^houhl take an active part against it, 
a thing not evci^o be imagined : — But she may stand aloof, 
11 cold and, (liwui infill sjiectator; and, counterfeiting a prudent 
indiflerence to scenes that neither can nor oaght to he in- 
different to her, may see, unitioved, the prolongation of a la- 
mentable contest, which her interference might eitjb,<^ r hiTO " pre- 
vented, or brought to a speedy termination. And tins crtiirsc 
she will most probably follow, if she allows herself to cfU4Ct*iVo 
antipathies tojiations for the faults of a few calumnious indi- 
viduals : And especially Hi upon grounds so trivial, she should 
nourish such an animosity tow’ards England, as to feel a repug- 
nance to make common cause w'ith her, even in behalf of their 
common inheritance of freedom. 

Assuredly, there is yet no other country in Europe where 
the priiici})!es of liberty, and the rights and duties of natiom^, 
are so w^ell understood as witli us — or in which so great a 
niimber of men, cjualified to wTito, speak, and act with au- 
thority, are at all limes ready to take a reasonable, liberal, 
and practical view of those ininciples and duties. The (u'- 
vernment, indeed, has not always been either wise or gene- 
rous, to its own or to other countries; — but it has partaken, 
or at least has been controlled by the gejieral spiiit of IVee- 
dora ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that the Free Con- 
stitution of England has been a blessing and protection to the 
remotest nations of Europe for the last 1 00 years, f lad England 
not been free, the worst despotism i'n Europe mii.«»l have been far 
w'orse than it is, at this moment. If the world had been par- 
celled out among arbitrary monarehs, they would have run a 
race of oppression, and encouraged each other in all sorts of 
abuses. But the existence of one powerliil and flourishing State, 
where juster maxims were admitted, has shamed them out of 
tlieir worst enormities, given countenance and encouragement to 
the claims of their oi)pressed subjects, and gradually taught 
their rulers to understand, that a certain measure of liberty was 
not only compatible with national greatness and splen4our, but 
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Essential to its support. lu the days of Queen Eli/ahctli, Eii^- 
Iniid was the champion and asylum of lleli<i[ious freedom — in 
tliose of King William, of National indepeiidenc'e. If a less 
generous spirit has prevailed in her Cabinet since the seltUHL 
predominance of Tory principles in her coimells, Hieel^ 

I iects of her Parliamentary Opposition — the artiilery of lier free 
Press — the voi(;ie, in short, of her People, wiiicli Mr W. has 
so strangely mistaken, liave not been without their eflect^ ; — and, 
though some flagrant acts of injustice have stained her receiit 
annals, we still venture to hope, that the dread of the British 
Public is felt as far as Petersburgh and Vieinia: anil would 
fain indulge ourselves with the belief, thatlThmiay ye! scare some 
Imperial spoiler from a part of his })rey, ar^f lighten, if not 
break, the chains of many distant captives. 

It is in aid of this decaying^ perhaps expiring influence — it 
is as an associate or successor in the noble oilice of patronizing 
and pr?)'d(?tting general liberty, that we now call n])on America 
to ijirow from her the memory of all petty diflerences and nice 
offences, and to unite herself cordially with the li’oeral and en- 
lightened part of the English nation, at a season when their 
joint eilbrts will in all probability be little enough to crown the 
good cause? with success, and wIkmi iheir disunion vill give 
dreadful advantages to the enemies of all improvement and re- 
form. The Arrtrwyj/f? of America has already done much for that 
cause ; and the very existence of such a country, under such a 
government, is a tower e)f strength, and a standard of encourage- 
iiient, for all who may hereafter have to struggle Ibr the restor- 
ation or the extension of their riglits. It shows ^\ilhin what 
limits f)()piilar institutions are safe and practicable; and uliat a 
large infusion of democracy is consistent with tin authority of 
governuKMit, anil the good order of society. But her infln- 
vnee^ as well as lier e\am})le, will be wanti'd iii the crisis wliieh 
seems to be aj)proachiiig : — and that infinenee must be jiaralyzed 
and inoperative, if she shall think it a duty to divitle herself 
Irom England, to look with jealousy u})on hia* })roeeedings, and 
to judge unfavourably of all tlie parties she eontains. We do 
not ask her to think well that party, whetlu*r in power or out 
of it, which has always insulted and reviled her, because she is 
free and inde|^cndent and ilcmocratic and firosperoiis : — but 
we do confidently lay claim to her favourable opinion for that 
great majority of the nation that have always been opposed to this 
party — which has divided with her the lum our of its reproaches, 
and is bound, by every consideration of interest and duty, con- 
sistency and common sense, to iiiaintaiii her rights and her rc- 
piilalion, and to promote and proclaim her prosperity. 
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To which of these parties belong, and to which our pen 
hns l)een devoted, we suppose it is unnecessary lor us to an- 
rjouucc, even in America; — and therefore, without recapitnlat- 
. Mtfr /Miy part of what has just been said, we think we may as- 
in 'thc,outsct, that the charge exhibited against us by 
Mr W. i>, at least, and on its face, a very unlikely and improba- 
ble one — tJiat we arc actuated by jealousy and" spite towards 
America, and have joined in a scheme of systematic defamation, 
ill order to difliiso among our countrymen a general sentiment 
of liostility and dislike to her ! Grievous as this charge is, wc 
sliould scarcely ha\(‘ thought it necessary to reply It) it, had not 
tlic (jucstion appcc'j’ ed to us to relate to something of far Ihglier 
importance llimi.^he cluiracter of our Journal, or the justice or 
injiK^lice ol’an impulalion on the principles of a few anonymous 
^M’iters- In that case, we shouLd have left the matter, as all the 
world knows wt have uniformly 1< ‘t it in other cesojr* to be d< - 
fermined by our leaders upon lijc (*vidence bclbre them. But 
Mr W. has jieen pleased to do us the honour of i(leiuil\ing us 
with tlic great Vrdiig party of this country, or, rather, of consi- 
ilcring us as the exponents of those who support the principles 
of liberty — and to think his case sufficiently made out against 
ihc Nation at large, if he can prove that both tlic Edinburou 
and the (^rAimuiLV Review’ had given jiroof of deliberate ma- 
lice and slmmefid unfairness on the suliject of America. Now 
ihh^ it must be lulmilted, gives the (jucstion a inagnitude that 
would not otlierwisc belong to it; and makes what might in it- 
S('!f be Cl more personal or litenuy altercation, a matter of na- 
tional moment and concernment, If a sweeping coiniction of 
mean jealousy and rancorous hostility is to be entered up a- 
gainst the wliole British nation, and :i corresponding spirit to be 
conjured up in the breast of America, because it alleged that 
the Isdinburgh Review, as well as the Quarterly, has given 
proof of such dispositions, — then it h{*comes a question of no mean 
or ordinary concernment, to determine whether this charge has 
been justly brought against that unfortunate Journal,- and whe- 
ther its accuser has made out enougli to entitle him to a verdict 
leading to such (‘ons(*quences. 

It will be uiulerstood, thal we deny altogether the justice of 
the charge: — But we w’ish distinctly to savin the beginning, 
tliat if it should appear to any one thal, in the course of a great 
deal of hasty W’ritiiig-, by a vai’iety of hands, in the course ot 
twenty long years, some rash or petulant expresM'ons had been 
admitted, at which the national pride of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren miglit be justly ollended, w’e shall most cca-tainly feel no 
mixiety to justify these exj^ressions, — nor aT»y fear that with the 
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]H)cral and reasonable part of the nation to wliicli tliey relate, 
oiir avowal of ref^ret for liaving einploycd them, would not be 
reccivccl as a suflicient atonement, fiven in j>iivat(‘ life, and 
without tlie provocation of public controvcisy, there a re noi 
many men who, in half the time we ha\o mentioned, do riot 
pome things to the slight or dispiivageinent of tbeir l friendr, ; 
iwhich, if all ‘ in a note-book, eonned and got b\ lotc, ’ it 
j^ight be hard to answer: — and yet, among |)eoi>ie of any ^ellse 
or temper, such things never break ar.y s(juares — and the tli'.po- 
sitions afe^indged of by the general U nor of oneV life and con- 
duct, and not by fi“set of peevish })hiasej*, curiously culled and 
stdccted out of his whole conversation. litrt. we really do not 
think that we shall very innch need the benehtof this plain coji- 
sicleration, and shall proceed straightway to our ajiswer. 

The sum of it is this — That, ifi point of fact, we have spoken 
far more good of America than ill — that in nine instances oui 
ot‘ ten, we have mentioned her, it Ijas been lor praise — 

andj,hal in almost all that is e ^ential oi of serious i!»i])c>rtmK'(, 
we luive spoken nollting bui good ; — vrhile c/ur censures have been 
wholly confined to matters of inferior note, and generally r.c- 
conipanicd w'ith an apology for their existenet', and a prediction 
of their sj)eedy disapficaruncc. 

W’ hat ever we have wiitlcji serioubly and with e.irnesatness ol 

^ America, has’ been willi a view to eonciliate towards lior the re- 
spect and esteem of our own eoinitry ; and vre have scarcely 
named her, in any deliberate manner, except for the purpose 
of'inipressing upon onr readers the signal prosperity she Iia^ en- 
joyed — the magical rapidity of her advanc(‘s in wealtli and po- 
pulation — anil the extraordinary power and greatness to wliidi 
she is cvitlently destined. On tliese subjcels we have held but 
one language, and one tenor of sentiment; and have never miss- 
ed an opportunity of (*nforcing our viev/s on our readers — and 
that not ieel)l3', coldly, or reluctantly, but widi all the earnest- 
ness and energy that we could command ; and we do according- 
ly take nj:)OJi us to say, that in no Europcxiii ])ublication have 
those views been urged with the same force or frequency, or rcr 
sumed at every season, and under every change of circumsjtauces, 
wuth such steadiness and uniformity. We have been equall}" 
consistent and etjually explicit in pointing out tlie advantages 
which that country has derived from the extent of her elective 
system — the lightness of her public burdens — the freedom of licr 
press — and the independent spirit of her people. The praise of 
the Government is implied in the praise of these instiliitions ; 
but wc have not omitted upon every occasion to testify, in ex- 
press tcrips, to its general wisdom, eqirily, and prudence. Of 

'• JH 
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the character of the people too, in all its more serious aspects, 
we have spoken with the some undcviatin^r favour ; and have 
always represented them as brave, enterprising, acute, indus- 
. triou5 and patriotic. We i^eed not load our pages with quota- 
tions to prove the accuracy of this representation— our whole 
work is full of them ; and Mr W. himself has quoted enoughf 
both in the outset of his book and in the body of it, to satisfy 
even such as may take their information from him, that suer 
have always been our opinions. Mr W. indeed seems to ima- 
gine, that other passages, which he has cited, import a^contradic- 
tion or retractation of these; and that we are thus Involved, not 
fonly in the guilt of malice, but the awkwardness of inconsistency. 
Now this, as we take it, is one of the radical and almost unac- 
countable errors with which the work before us is chargeable. 
There is no such retractation, . and no contradiction. We can 
of course do no more, on a point like thflFi, than make a ^I'^tinct 
asseveration ; but, after having perused Mr W.’s "IShok, and 
with a pretty correct knowledge of the Review, we do say dis- 
tinctly, that there is not to be found in either, a single passage 
inconsistent, or at all at variance with the sentiments to which 
we have just alluded. We have never spoken but in one w^ay of 
the prosperity and iuture greatness of America, and of tJie im- 
portance of cultivating amicable relations with her — never but 
in one way of the freedom, cheapness, and general wisdom of 
her government — never but in one way of the bravery, intel- 
ligence, activity, and patriotism of her people. The points on 
which Mr W. accuses us of malice and unfairness, all relate, 
as we shall see immediately, to other and far less considerable 
matters. 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that upon the subjects 
that have been specified, our testimony has been eminently and 
exclusively favourable to America, and that we have never ceas- 
ed earnestly to recommend the most cordial and friendly rela- 
tions with her, how, it may be asked, is it possible that we 
should have deserved to be classed among the chief and most 
malignant of her calumniators, or accused of a design to excite 
hostility to her in the body of our nation ? and oven represent- 
ed as making reciprocal hostility a point of duty in her, by tlyp 
excesses of our obloquy ? For ourselves, w^e profess to be 
little able to answer tnis question, as the most ignorant of our 
readers but we shall lay before them some account of the 
proofs on which Mr W. relies for our condemnation; and 
cheerfully submit to any soiitenco they may seem to justify. 
There are a variety of Counts in our indictment ; but, in so far 
m we have been able to collect, the heads of our offending are 
< follows, That we have noticed, with uuchaniable aui 
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ii»dae severity, the admitted want of indigenous literature in 
America, and the scarcity of men of genius; as an illustra- 
tion of Tliat charge, That we have laughed too ill-naturedly at 
the affectations of Joel Barlow\s Columbiad, made an unfair esti- 
mate of the merits of Marshall’s History, and Adiinis’s 
^id spoken illiberally of the insignificance of oertain American 
IPhilosophical Transactions; That wc have represci: ted the 
^^jinfrs of the fashionable society of America as less poiis>hod 
and agi^peablc than those of Europe, — the lower ortlt’rs as imper- 
tinently i«fluisitive, and the whole as too vain of their country ; 
4//;, and fmaliyi^’SChat wc have reproached them bitterly with 
their negro slavery. 

These, we think, are the whole, and certainly they are the 
chief, of the charges against us ; and, before fiiiying anything 
as to the particulars, we should just like to ask, whetlier, if 
they were all admitted to be tnie, they would afford any siil- 
c.ient g/?;iiffrtls, especially when set by the sitle of the favour- 
able representations we have made with so much more o:ir- 
westhess on points of much more importance, for iinj)iuing to 
their .authors, and to the whole body of their countryincj), a 
systematic design to make America odious and despicable in the 
eyes of the rest of the world ? This charge, we will confess, 
appears to us most extravagant — and, wlien the facts already 
stated are taken into view^, altogether ridiculous. Though wc 
tire the friends and w^ell-wishers of ^hc Americans — lliough we 
think favourably, and even highly, of many things in th<*ir in- 
stitutions, government and character, — we are not llieir stipen- 
diary Eaur-eates or blind adulators ; and must insist on our right 
to take notice of what we conceive to be their -errors and defects, 
with the same freedom which we use to our Own, and all otlier 
nations. It has already been shown, that we have by no means 
confined ourselves to this privilege of censure; and the com- 
plaint seems to be, that wc should have used it at all. We 
really do not understand this. We have spoken much more 
favourably of tiieir government and institutions, than we have 
done of our own. We have criticised their authors w ith at least 
as much indulgence, and spoken of their national character in 
terms of equal respect : But because wc have pointed out cer- 
tain undeniable defects, and laughed at some indefcmihle absurdi- 
ties, we arc accused of the most partial and unfair nationality, 
and represented as engaged in a conspiracy to bring the whole 
nation into disrepute ! Even if we had the misfortune to differ 
in opinion with Mr W., or the majority of his countrymen, on 
xnost of the points to which our censure has been diiccted, in- 
i^tead of having his substantial admission of their justice in most 
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instances, this, it humbly appears to us, would neither be a good 
ground for questioning our good faith, nor a reasonable occa- 
sion for denouncing a general hostility against the cdUniry to 
which we belong. Men may differ conscientiously in their taste 
^"iir)7iVraturc and manners, and in their opinions as to the injus- 
tice or sinfulness of domestic slavery ; and may express tnei/j" 
opinions in public, without being actuated by spite oripaligoity 
Blit a very slight examination of each of the articles of chai:g^ 
will show still more clearly upon what slight grounds th/fjy Jiave 
been hazardcil, and how much more of spleen than^.of reason 
there is in the accusation. 

1. Upon the,/^V.s/ head, Mr W. neither does, nor can deny, 
that our statements arc perfectly correct. The Americans have 
jicarcely any literature of their own growth — and scarcely any 
autliors of celebrity. The fact is too remarkable, not to have 
beeh noticed by all who have had occasion to speak ol' them 
and wc liave only to add, that, so far from bringinj^ it Ibrward 
in an insulting or invidious manner, wc have never, we believe, 
alludwl to it without adding such explanations as in candour we 
thought due, and as were calculated to take from it all sha- 
dow of offence. So early as in our third Number, we observed 
that ‘ Literature was one of those Jmc7* Manii/actw^es which a 

* new country will always find it easier to import than to raise; * 
— and, after showing that the want of leisure and hereditary 
wealth naturally led to this arrangement, we added, that * th^ 

‘ Americans had shown abundance of talent, wherever induce- 
^ inents had been held out for its exertion ; that their partj- 
‘ pamphlets were written with great keenness and spirit ; and 
^ that their orators frequently displayed a vehemence, correct- 
^ ness, and animation, that would command the admiration of 
^ any European audience. ’ Mr W» has himself quoted the 
Warm testimony we bore, in our 12th Volume, to the merits of 
the papers published under the title of The Federalist : And in 
our 1 6th, we observe, that when America once turned her at- 
tention to letters, * we had no doubt that her authors would im- 

* prove and multiply, to a degree that would make all^our exer- 

* tions necessary to keep the start we have of them. ^ In a 
subsequent Number, we add the important remark, that ‘ a- ^ 

* mong them, the men who write bear no proportion to those 
^ who read ; ' and that, though they have but few native au- 
thors, ^ the individuals are innumerable who make use of liter- 

* atui'e to improve their understandings, and add to their hap- 

* phiess. • The very same ideas are expressed in a late article, 
which seems to have given Mr W* very great offence — tliough 
ye ^an discover nothing in the passage in question, except the 
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liveliness of the style, that can afford room for misconstruction* 
‘ Native literature, * says the Reviewer, ‘ the Americans have 
‘ nonfe fit is all imported. And why should they write books Y 
* when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own to fig ue, 
our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogslieads r'— 
fow* what is the true meaning of this, but the following — * The 
liinericans do ngt write books ; but it must not be inferred, from 
jj^js,that they are ignorant or indifferent about literature. — The 
True rc^on is, that they get books enough from us in their own 
languag€f>^and are, in this respect, just in the condition of any 
of our greaVtraiiihg or manufacturing districts at home, where 
there is no encouragement for authors to settle, though there is 
as much reading and thinking as in other places. ’ This has all 
alpng been our meaning — and we think it has been clearly e- 
nough cxprelised. The Americans, in fact, are at least as great 
readers as the English, and take off immense editions of all 
our popular'works;— -and while we have repealerlly stated the 
causes that have probably withheld them from becoming authors 
in great numbers themselves, we confidently deny that we have 
ever represented them as illiterate, or negligent of learning. 

2. As to oiir particular criticisms on American works, wc 
cannot help feeling that our justification will be altogether as 
easy as in the case of our general remarks on their rarity. No- 
thing, indeed, can more strikingly illustrate the unfortunate pre- 
’jildicc or irritation under which Mr W. has ’composed this part 
of his work, than the morose and angry remarks he has made 
on* our very innocent and good-natured critique of Barlow’s 
Columbiml. It is very true that we have laughed at its strange 
neologisms, and pointed out some of its othef manifold faults. 
But is it possible for any one seriously to believe, that this gen- 
tle castigation was dictated by national animosity ? — or does 
Mr W. really believe, that, if the same work had been publish- 
ed in England, it would have met with a milder treatment ? IT 
the book w'as so bad, however, he insinuates, why take any no- 
tice of it, if not to indulge your malignity ? To this we answer. 
That a handsome quarto of verse, from a country which 
produces so few^, necessarily attracted our attention more strong- 
ly than if it had appeared among ourselves ; secondly^ That its 
Taults were of so peculiar and amusing a kind, ns to call for 
animadversion rather than neglect; and, thirdly^ whatnQ reader 
of Mr W.’s remarks would indeed anticipate, That in spite of 
these faults, the book actually had merits that entitled it to no- 
tice, and that a considerable part of our article is accordingly*' 
employed in bringing these merits into view. In common can- 
^ dour, we y ust say, Mr W. should have acknowledged this fact. 
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when complaining of the illiberal severity with which Mr Barlow*s 
work had been treated. For, the truth is, that we have given 
it fully as much praise as he, or any other intelligent AnS^tican, 
jcauus^y it deserves ; and .have been at some pains in vindicating 
the author's sentiments from misconstruction, as well as rescuing 
his beauties from* neglect. Yet Mr W. is pleaseil to inform hisf[' 
reader, that the work ‘ seems to have been cpmmitted to the’ 

^ Moraus of the fraternity for especial diversion ; ' and ^ 

surly and austere at ‘ the exquisite Jokes’ of which h^‘ says it 
consists. We certain!}^ do not mean to dispute with fetm about 
the quality of our jokes: — though we take4cavt:* fee appeal to a 
gayer critic — or to himself in better hUmour — from his present 
sentence of reprobation. But he should have recollected, that, 
besides stating, in distinct terms, that * his versification was ge* 

< nerally both soft and sonorqus, and that there' were many 

* passages of rich and vigorous description, and some that might 
^ lay claim even to the praise of magnificence, * thPtrilics liad 
summed up their observations by saying, ‘ that the author’s ta- 
‘ lents were evidently respectable ; and that, severely as they 
^ had been obliged to speak of his taste and his diction, in a 
‘ great part of the volume, they considered him as a giant in 

< comparison with many of the paltry and puling rhymsters 

* who disgraced our English literature by their occasional suc- 

* cess ; and that, if he w^ould pay some attenrtion to purity of 
‘ style and simplicity of composition, they had no doubt th^t 
^ he might produce something which English poets would envy, 

* and English critics applaud. ' 

Are there any traces here, we would ask, of national spite 
and hostility ?•— or is it not true, that our account of the poem is, 
on the whole, not only fair but favourable, and the tone of 
our remarks as good-humoured and friciully as if the author 
had been a whiggish Scotchman ? As to ‘ Marshall’s Life of 
"Washington, ' we do not think that Mr W. differs very much 
from the Ileviewers. He says, ‘ he does not mean to affirm 
‘ that the stc»ry of their Ilevolwtion has been told absolutely 

* *uoell by this author;’ and we, after complaining of its^bcing 
cold, heavy and tedious, have distinctly testified, tluit ‘ it dis- 

* played industry, good sense, and, in so far es we could judge, ^ 

* laudable impartiality; and that the style, though ncitlier ele- 

* gaiit nor impressive, was y(’t, upon the whole, clear and man- 

* ly^ ’ Mr \V. however thinks, that nothing but national spite 
an4 illiberality can account for our saying, ‘ that Mr M. must 
< ji#t promise himself a reputation ctmimensuiate with the 
^y^ivsions of his worl^;’ and ‘that what passes with him for 
¥ dignity, will, by his readers, be pronounced duiii^ss and fru 
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* -gidity : * And then he endeavours to show, that a passage in 
which we say that ‘ Mr Marshall’s narrative is deficient in 
^ ahrdbsf everything that constitutes historical excellence, ’ is 
glaringly inconsistent with the favourable sentence we 
transcribed in the beginning ; not seeing, or not choosing to 
|kee, that in the one place we are speaking of the litcrarxf me- 
iL'its of the work, as an historical composition^ and in the other 
Jof the information it affords. But the cjuestion is not, whe- 
■^ther ouf criticism is just and able, or otherwise; but whether 
it indicates any little spirit of detraction and national rancour 
— and thisj— it* WC/uld seem not very difficult to answer. If 
we had taken the occasion of this publication to gather to- 
gether all the foolish and awkward and disreputable things 
that occurred in the conduct of the revolutionary councils 
and campaigns, and to make jhe history of this memorable 
struggle a vehicle for insinuations against the cournge or inte- 
grity of many who took part in it, we might, with reason, have 
been subjected to the censure we now coniidently re})el. But 
there is not a word in the article that looks that way ; and tlie 
only ground for the imputation is, that wo have called Mr Mar- 
shall’s book dull and honest, accurate and heavy, valuable and 
tedious, while neither Mr W., nor anybody else, ever thought 
or said anything else of it. It is his style only that wo object 
to. — Of his gevwnff sentiments — of the conduct and character of 
liis hero— and of the prospects of his coinitry, we speak as tlie 
warmest friends of America, and the wannest admirers of Ame- 
rican virtue could wish us to speak. We shall add but one 
short passage as a specimen of the tone of this insolent and illi- 
beral production. 

‘ History has no other example of so happy an issue to a revolu- 
tion, consummated by a long civil war. Indeed it seems to be very 
near a maxim in political philosophy, that a free government cannot 
be obtained where a long employment of military force has been ne- 
cessary to establish it. In the case of America, however, the mili- 
tary power was, by a rare felicity, disarmed by that very influence 
which makes a revolutionary army so formidable to liberty; For the 
images of Grandeur and Power— those meteor lights that are exhal- 
ed in the stormy atmosphere of a revolution, to allure the ambitious 
and dazzle the weak — made no impression on the firm and virtuous 
soul of the American commander. ’ 

As to Adams’s Letters on Silesia, the case is nearly the same. 
*We certainly do not run into^ extravagant coinpliincnts to the 
author because he happens to be the son of the American Pre- 
sident: But he is treated with sufficient courtesy and respect; 
and Mr W. cannot well deny, that the book is very fairly rated, 
. ticcordjng to its intrinsic merits. There is no ridicule, nor any 
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attempt at sneering, throughout the article, llie work is de- 
scribed as ^ easy and pleasant, and entertaining, * — as contain- 
ing some excellent remarks on Education, — and inHii^ting, 
thrq^ i/yliout. ‘ that settled attachment to freedom which is work- 
‘ cd into the constitution of every man of virtue who .has th^. 

* fortune to belong to a free and prosperous community. * Ai 
to the style, we remark, certainly in a very good-natured an 
inoilensive manner, thnt ‘ though it is remarkably free from 
‘ those afiectations and corruptions of phrase, that overrun the 

* compositions of his country, a few national, perhaps we might 
‘ still venture to call them provincial, pcrdiiaritie^, miglit be 
‘ detected ; ’ and then we add, in a stylo which w'e do not think 
can appear impolite even to a minister plenipotentiary, * that if 

* men of birth and education in that other England which they 
‘ are building up in the West, not diligently sttfdythe ^eat 
‘ authors who fixed and purified the language of our common 
‘ forefathers, we must soon lose the only badge that*is still worn 
‘ of our consanguinity. ’ Unless the Americans arc really to 
set up a new standard of speech, we conceive that these remarks 
are perfectly just and unanswerable ; and we are sure, at all 
events, tliat nothing can be farther from a spirit of insult or 
malevolence. 

Our critique on the volume of .American Transactions is per- 
haps more liable to objection ; and, on lookiiffg'hack to it, we 
at once admit that it contains some petulant and rash expres- 
sions which had better have been omitted — and that its general 
lone is less liberal and courteous than might have been desired. 
It is remarkable, however, that this, which is by far the most 
offensive of our discussions on American literature, is one of the 
earliest, and that the sarcasms with. which it is seasoned, have 
never been repeated — a fact which, with many others, may 
serve to expose the singular inaccuracy with which Mr W.*has 
been led, throughout his work, to assert that we began our la- 
bours with civility and kindness towards his country, and have 
only lately changed our tone, and joined its inveterate enemies 
in all the extravagance of abuse. The substance of our criti<^ 
cism, it does not seem to be disputed, was just — the volume 
containing very little that was at all interesting, and a good part^ 
of it being composed in a stylo very ill suited for such a public 
cation. 

Such are the pervemons of our critical office, which Mr W. 
can only explain on the supposition of national jealousy and 
tnalicc» A& proofs of an opposite disposition, we beg leave just 
to to our lavish and reiterated praise of the writings of 
I!;ra!nklin— to our high and distinguished testimony to the me- , , 
limits of Federalist — to the terms of commendationlli 
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have spoken of the Journal of Messrs Lewis and Clarke ; 
and, in j^n especial manner, to the great kindness with whicli 
we have treated a certain American pamphlet, publislied at Phi- 
ladelphia and London in 1810, and of which we shall 
-word to say hereafter, — though each anil all of those pcrlbrm- 
' iinces touched much more nearly on subjects of national conten- 
Won, and were far more apt to provoke feelings of rivalry, ihnii 
anything in the Philosophical Transactions, or the tuneful pages 
of the Columbiad. 

^ 3. We come now to the ticklish Chapter of Manners ; on 

wliich, though we have said less than on any other, we suspect 
we have given more offence — and, if possible, with less reason. 
We may despatch the lower orders first, before we come to 
the pcQi^e of fashion. The charge here is, that we have un- 
justly libelled those persons, by raying, in one place, that they 
were too much given to spirituous li<iuors ; in another, that tliey 
were rudely inquisitive; and in a third, tliat they were absurdly 
vain of their constitution, and offensive in boasting of it. Now, 
we may have been mistaken in making these imputations ; but we 
find them stated in the narrative of even/ traveller who has vi- 
sited their country, and most of them noticed by the better wTilcrs 
among tiiemselves. Wc have noticed them, too, without bit- 
terness or insult, and generally in the words of the authors upon 
.whose authoriTJ^l^y are stated. Neither arc the imputations 
tHemselves very grievous, or as can be thought to bespeak any 
great malignity in their authors. Their inquisitiveness, and the 
boast of their freedom, arc but excesses ot laudable qualities ; 
and intemperance, though it is apt to lead further, is, in itself, a 
sin rather against prudence than morality. Mr is infinitely 
offended, too, because we have said that ‘ the people of tlie 
‘ Western States are very hospitable to strangers — becatise they 

* are seldom troubled with them, and because they have always 

* plenty of maize and hams ; * as if this were not the rationale 
of aU hospitality among the lower orders throughout the world, 
—and familiarly applied, among ourselves, to the case of our 
Highlanders and remote Irish. But slight as these charges are, 
wo may admit, that Mr W. would have had some reason to 
complain if they had included all that we hud ever said of 
the great bulk of his nation. But the truth is, that we have 
all along been much more careful to notice their virtues than 
their faults, and have lost no fair opportunity of speaking well 
of them. In our 23d Number, we have said, * The {^eat borly 
‘ of the American people is better educated^ and more comfbrt- 

* ably situated, than the bulk of any European community; and 
possesses all the accomplishments that are anywhere to be 
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found ill persons of the same occupation and condition. ^ And 
more recently, ‘ The Americans are about as polished jis 99 out 
‘ of 100 of our own countrymen, in the upi>er ranks; and quite 
'Moral^ and well educated^ in the lower. Their virtues are 

* such as we ought to admire; for they are those on which we 

* lue ourselves most highly. * We have never said any thin^ 
inconsistent with this : — and if this be to libel a whole natioij', 
and to vilify and degrade them in comparison of ourselves, W* 
have certainly been guilty of that enormity. 

As for the manners of the upper classes, w’^e have really said , 
very little about them, and can scarcely recollect having given 
any positive opinion on the subject. We have lately quoted 
with w\arin approbation, Captain Hxilfs strong and very respect- 
able testimony to their agreeablencss — and certainly have never 
contradicted it on our own a^a^fhority. We have made however 
certain h 3 ’polhelical and conjectural observations, whicli, we 
gather from Mr W., have given some oflence — we must say, 
we think, very unreasonably. We have said, for example, 
tliat ‘ the Americans are about as polished as 99 in 100 of our 
own conn tiy men in the upper ranks. ’ Is it the reservation of 
this inconsiderable fraction in our own favour that is resented? 
Wh}’, our very scniot'ity^ we think, might have entitled us to 
this precedence : and we must say that our monarchy — ‘Our no- 
bility — our greater proportion of hereditary Xvlealth, and oiir 
closer connexion with the old civilized world, might have justi- 
fied a higher per-centage. But w^e will not dispute with Mr 
W. even upon this point. Let him setdowni the fraction, if he 
pleases, to the score merely of our national partiality; — and he 
must estimate that element very far indeed below its ordinary 
standard, if he does not find it sufficient to account for it with- 
out the supposition of intended insult or malignity. Was there 
ever any gr(?at nation that did not prefer its own manners to 
those of any of its neighbours ? — or can Mr W. produce ano- 
ther instance in which it allowed that a rival came so near as to 
be within one hundredth of its own excellence ? 

But there is still something worse than this. Understanding 
that the most considerable persons in the chief cities of Ameri- 
ca, were their opulent merchants, we conjectured that their so- ^ 
ciety was probably much of the same description with that of 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow : — And does Mr W. really 
think there is any disparagement in this? — Docs he not know 
that the-iO places nave been graced, for generations, by some of 
the most deserving and enlightened citizens, and some of the 
most learned and accomplished men that have ever adorned our 
nation ? Does he not know that Adam Smith, and Reid and 
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Miller, spent their happiest days in Glasprow ; llmt Roscoe and 
Currie illustrated the society of Liverpool — and Priestley 
Fcrrtar and Darwin, that of ManchWer ? The wealth and 
skill and enterprise of all the places is equally indisputable-is^aiyl 
we confess we are yet to learn in which of the elements of re- 
spectability they can be imagined to be inferior to New York, 
0^ Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

* ‘But there is yet another passage in the Review which TNIr 
W. has qnoted as insulting and vituperative — for such a con- 
struction of which we confess ourselves still less able to divine 
a reason. It is part of an honest and vei’}" earnest attempt to 
overcome the high monarchical prejudices of a part of our own 
country against the Americans, and notices this objection to 
tlieir lOJHifjgrs only collaterally and hypothetically. Rlr W. 
needs not be told that all cou^tjiers and zealots of monarchy 
impute rudeness and vulgarity to republicans. The French 
used to describe an inelegant person as having ‘ Les inanieres 
d’un Suisse, En Hollande civilise; ^ — and the Court faction 
among ourselves did not omit this reproach when we w'cnt to 
war with the Americans. To expose the absurdity of such an 
attack, we expressed ourselves in 1814 as follows. 

‘ The complaint respecting America is, that there are np people 
of fashion, — that their coltmin still wants its Corinthian capital, or, 
in other words^lUtt^ those' who are rich and idle, have not yet exist- 
ed so long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full perfec- 
tion that system of ingenious trifling and elegant dissipation, by 
means of which it has been discovered that wealth and leisure may 
be most agreeably disposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, and in 
a country where there is no court, no nobility, and no monument or 
tradition of chivalrous usages, — and where, moreover, t^e greatest, 
number of those who are rich and powerful have raised themselves to 
that eminence by mercantile industry, we really do not see how it 
could well be otherwise ; we could still submit, that thi.s is no lawful 
cause either for national contempt or for national hostility. It is a 
peculiarity in the structure of society among that people, which, we 
take it, can only give offence to their visiting acquaintance ; and, 
while it does us no sort of harm while it subsists, promises, we think, 
very soon to disappear altogether, and no longer to afflict even our 
imagination. The number of individuals born to the enjoyment of 
hereditary wealth is, or at least was, daily increasing in that coun- 
try ; and it is impossible tliat their multiplication (with all the models 
of European refinement before tliem, and all the advantages result- 
ing from a free government and a general system of gooil,^education) 
ahould fail, within a very short period, to give birth to better tone of 
conversation and society y and to manners more dignified and refined. 
Unless we arc very much misinformed, indeed, the symptom of su^h 
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a cliange may already be traced in their cities* Their youths of foir^- 
tone already travel over all the countries of Europe for their im* 
provement ; and specimens are occasionally n^et with, even in 'Ithese 
islan ds, which, with all our prejudices^ we must admit, would do 
no discredit to the best blood of the land from which they oiiginaliy 
sprung.’ • . . * 

Now, IS there really any matter of offence \n this?— -In the 
first place, is it not substantially true? — in the next place, is it. 
not mildly and respectfully stated ? Is it not true, that the 
greater part of those who compose the higher society of the 
American cities, have raised themselves to opulence by com- 
mercial pursuits ? — and is it to be imagined that, in America, 
alone, tins is not to produce its usual effects upon the style and 
tone of society ? As families become old, and hereditary wealtlj. 
Gomes to be the portion of mam', it cannot but hdJf^pen that a 
change of manners will take place ; — and is it an insult to sup- 
pose that this change will be an improvement ? Surely they 
cannot perfect^ both as they are, and as they arc to be ; and, 
while it seems impossible to doubt that a considerable change is 
inevitable, the offence seems to be, that it is expected to be for 
the better ! It is impossible, we think, that Mr W* can serious- 
ly imagine that the manners of any country upon earth can be 
so dignified and refined — or dmir tone of conversation and so-* 
ciety so good, when the most figuring persons come into com-*- 
pany from the desk and the counting* house, as when they pas£> 
only from one assembly to another, and have had no other 
study or employment from their j^outh up, than to render so- 
ciety agreeable, and to cultivate all those talents and manners 
which give its charm to polite conversation. If there are any 
persons in America who seriously dispute the accuracy of these 
opinions, we are pretty confident that they will turn out to be 
those whom the rest of the country would" refer to in illustra- 
tion of their truth. The truly polite, w'e are persuaded, will 
admit the case to be pretty much as we have stated it. The 
upstarts alone will contend for Uieir present perfection. If 
we have really been so unfortunate as to give any offence by 
our observations, we suspect that offence will be greater at New 

? irleans than at New York, — and not** quite so slight at New 
drk as at Philadelphia. 

But we have no desire tp pursue this topic any further — ^nor 
any interest indeed to convince those who may not be already 
satisfied# If Mr W. really thinks us wrong in the opinions we 
have now expressed, we are willing for the present to be thought 
so: put surely we have said enough to show that we had plau- 
grounds those opinions ; and surely, if we did entertain ^ 
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them, it was impossible to express tliem in a manner less ofiki'* 
aive. We did not even recur to the topic spontaneously— but 
OGcaHonally took it up in a controversy on behalf of America^ 
with a party of our own countrymen. What we said was not « 
addressed /o America — but said ^her; and, most mdisputablyf 
with friendly intentions to the people of both countries. 

But^^'e have dwelt too long on this subject. The manners 
of fashionable life, and the rivalry of bon ion between one coun- 
try and another, is, after all, but a poor affair to occupy the 
.attention of philosophers, or affect the peace of nations. — Of 
what real consequence is it to the happiness or glory of a country, 
how a few thousand idle people — probably neither very virtu- 
ous nor very useful — pass their time, or divert the ennui of 
tjmir inaoti^ity ?— And men must really have a great propensity 
;t(>hate eaclV other, when it is ♦bought a reasonable ground of 
quarrel, that the rich desceuvres of oaic country are accused of . 
not knowing how to get through their day so cleverly as those 
of another. Manners alter from age to age, and from country 
to country ; and much is at all times arbitrary and conventional in 
that which is esteemed the best. What pleases and amuses each 
people the most, is the best for that people : And, where states 
are tolerably equal in power and wealth, a great and irreconcileable 
diversity is often m^iintaihed with suitable arrogance and inflexi- 
bility, and no commofl'^Standard recognised or dreamed of. The 
bon ion of Pekin has no sort of affinity, we suppose, mth the bon 
ton of Paris — and that of Constantinople but little resemblance to 
either. The difference, to be sure, is not so complete within the 
limits of Europe; but it is sufSciently great, to snow the folly of 
being dogmatical or intolerant upon a subject so incapable of 
being reduced to principle. The French accuse us of coldness 
and formality, and we accuse them of monkey tricks and imper- 
tinence. The good company of Rome w^ould be much at a loss 
for amusement at Amsterdam; and that of Brussels at Madrid. 
The manners of America, then, are probably the best for Ame- 
rica : But, for ‘that very reason, they are not the best for us : 
And when we hinted that they probably might be improved, we 
spoke with reference to the European standard, and to the feel- 
ings and judgment of strangers, to whom that standard alone 
was familiar. When their circumstances, and the structure of 
their society, come to be more like those of Europe, their man- 
ners wiU be inore like— and they will suit better witli those al- 
tered circumstances. When the fabric has reacheddte utmost 
devfttion, the Corinthian capital may be added : Par the pre- 
sent, the Doric is perhaps more suitable ; and, if the stjd^be 
jkept pinre, we are certain it will be equally gractfuL^ . 

vql/xxxhi. NO. 66. Ee / \ 
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4. It only remains to notice what is said with regard tb 
Negro "Slavery ; — and on this we shall be very short. We have 
no doubt spoken very warmly on the subject in one of our 
latfi NiuTibcrs; — but Mr W. must have read what we there 
said, with a jaundiced eye indeed, if he did not see that our 
warmth proceeded, not from any animosity against the , people 
among whom this miserable institution existed^ but ag%>nst the 
institution itscU^ — and was mainly excited by the contrast that 
it presented to the freedom and prosperity upon whicli it was 
so strangely engrafted ; — thus appearing 

' Like a stain upon a Vestafs robe, 

The worse for what it soils. *— 

Accordingly, we do not call upon other nations to hate and 
despise America for this practice; but upon 
themselves to wipe away this^jbul blot from theif charactcjj^ 
We have a hundred times used the same language to ©lir 
own countrymen — and repeatedly on the subject of the Slave 
Trade; — and Mr W. cannot be ignorant, tliat many pious 
and excellent citizens of his own country have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms with regard to this very institution. As 
to his recriminations on England, we shall explain to Mr W. 
immediately, that they have no bearing on the question between 
us ; and, though nobody can regret m^ore than we do the do- 
mestic slavery of our West India islancky^it is* quite absurd to 
represent the difficulties of the abolition as at all parallel in thb 
case of America. It seems to be pretty clearly made out, that, 
without slaves, those islands could not be maintained; and, 
independent of private interests, the trade of England cannot 
afford to part with them. But will any body pretend to say, 
that the great and comparatively temperate regions over which 
the American Slavery extends, would be deserted, if all their 
inhabitants were free — or even that they would be permanently 
less populous or less productive ? W® are perfectly aware, that 
a sudden or immediate emancipation of all those w1k> arc now 
in slavery, might be attended with frightful disorders, as well 
as intolerable losses ; and, accordingly, we have nowhere re- 
commended any such measure: But we must repeat, that it 
is a crime and a shame, that the freest nation on the earth 
ahould keep a million and a half of fellow-creatures in chains, 
within the very territory and sanctuary of their freedom; and 
fihould see them multiplying, from day to day, without think- 
ing of 1 ^ provision for their ultimate liberation. When we 
say this? we are far from doubting diat there are manyHumiable 
ancL^eAent individuals among we slave proprietors. There 
among the importers of slaves in our West^ 
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Indies ; Yet, it is not the less true, that that accursed traffic was 
a crijjie-^and it was so called in the most emphatic language, 
•.and ^tJfgeneral assent, year after year, in Parliament, without 
any one ever imagining this imported a personal attack on 
those individuals, far less a blot upon the nation which tolerated 
and Icgjjlizcd their proceedings. 

Dbfofe leavinj^ tnis topic, we have to thank Mr W. for a 
great deal of curious, and, to us, original ir^formation, as to the 
history of the American slave trade, and tno measures pursued 
by the different States with regard to the institution of slavery : 
From which we learn, among other things, that, so early as 17G7, 
the legislature of Massachussets brought in a bill for prohibiting 
the importation of negroes into that province, which was reject- 
governor, in consequence of express instruc- 
t^'ms; — and another in 1771^ sKSTfed the same fate. Wc'learn 
afeo, thatj in 1770, two years before the decision in the case or 
Somerset in England, the courts of the same distinguished pro- 
vince decided, upon solemn argument, that no person could be 
held in slavery within their jurisdiction; and awarded not only 
their freedom, but wages for their past services, to a variety of 
negro suitors. These, indeed, arc fair subjects of pride and ex- 
ultation ; and we hail them, without grudging, as bright tro- 
phies in the annals States to which they relate. But do 

. not Ikeir glories cast a deeper shade on those vvho have refused to 
follow the example — and may we not now be allowed to speak 
of. the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, as their own countrymen 
are praised and boasted of for having spoken, so many years 
ago? 

We learn also from Mr W., that Virginia abolished the fo- 
reim slave trade so early as 1778 — Pcnsylvania in 1780 — Mas- 
sachussets in 1787 — and Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1788. 
It was finally interdicted by the General Congress in 1794; 
and made punishable a crime, seven years belbre that measure 
was adopted in England. We have great pleasure in stating 
these facts. But they all appear to us not only incongruous 
with the permanent existence of slavery, but as indicating those 
very feelings wnth regard to it which we have been so severely 
blamed for expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr W.> charges. Our readers, 
we fear, have been for some time tired of it : And, indeed, we 
have felt all sflbng, that there was something absurd in answering 
(^avely^o such an accusation. If any regular reader Re- 
view could be of opinion that we were hostile to AineriCTh and 
desirous of fomenting hostility between her and this 
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we could scarcely hope that he would change that opinion for 
any thing we have now been saying. But Mr W/s -book, may 
fall into the hands of many^ in his own country ^v4east,, to., 
whom our writings arc but little kiiowp ; and the imputations it 
contains may become known to many who never incmire into 
their grounds: On such persons, the statements we naye now 
made may produce some impression — and tlic*spirit irfx which 
they are made perhaps still more. Our labour will not have 
been in vain, if there are any that rise up from the perusal of 
these pages with a better opinion of thdr Transatlantic brethren, 
and an increased desire to live with them in friendship and peace. 

There still remains behind, a fair moiety of Mr W/s book; 
containing bis recriminations on England — his exposition of 

* her sores and blotches * — and his retort courtf , 

abuse which her writers have !^en pouring on his country for*i 
4he last hundred years. The task, we should thi^V, must 
have been rather an afflicting one to a man of much moral sen- 
sibility : — But it is gone through very resolutely, and with mar- 
vellous industry. Tlie learned author has not only ransacked 
forgotten histories and files of old newspapers in search of 
disreputable transactions and degrading crimes — but has grra- 
ed for the materials of our dishonour, among the filth of Dr 
Colquhoun^s Collections, and the R^orts of our Prison and 
Police Committees — culled vituperative exaggerations from the 
record of angry debates — and produced, as incontrovertible 
evidence of the excess of our guilt and misery, the fervid dp- 
clamations of moralists exhorting to amendment, or of satirists 
endeavouring to deter from vice. Provincial misgovernment 
from Ireland to Hindostan — cruel amusements~increasing pau- 
perism — disgusting brutality — shameful ignorance — perversion 
of law — ^grinding taxation — brutal debauchery, md many o- 
ther traits equally attractive, are all heaped together, as the cha- 
racteristics of English society ; and unsparingly illustrated by 

* loose extracts from English Journals, ’ — quotations from Es« 

,|»riella^& Letters — and selections from the Parliamentary Debates. 
Accuatomed, as we have long been, to mark the vices and mi- 
series of our Gouptrymen, we really cannot say that we reco^« 
nise any likeness in this distoited representation; which exbv*^ 
bits our fiiir England as«one great Law-house of moral and in- 
telieoual disease^one hideous and bloated mass of sin and suf- 
fesing^^ne festering heap of corruption, infectii% the whole- 
soine eisifvhich breSthes upon it, and diffiising all around the 
contao^ and the terror or its example. * 

. whatever to argue a^inst the truth or the 

of our country; which we can 
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W. we contemplate with perfect calmness and equanimity : but 
jare are ftemptcd to set against it the judgment of another fo- 
rei mierJ^y th whom he cannot complain of being confronted, 
^andwhoal authority at this moment stands higher, perhaps with 
the whoi^ourilized world, than that of any otlicr individual. 
We alldde to Madame de Stael — and to the splendid testimony 
she has borne t^ the character and happiness of the English na- 
tion, in her last admirable book on the Revolution of her own 
country. But we Itave spoken of this work so lately, in our 
Number for September 1818, that we shall not now recal the atten- 
tion of our readei’s to it, further than by this general reference. 
We rather wish to lay before them an American authority. 

In a work of great merit, entitled, ‘ A Letter on the Genius 
..a nd D i^i^si | ipns of the French Government, ’ published at 
'TTfrilaSelp 1810, and which attracted much notice, both 

ther^nd in this country, the author, in a strain of great clo- 
quene^Tlnll powerful reasoning, exhorts his country to make 
common cause with England in the great struggle in which she 
was then engaged with the giant power of Bonaparte, and 
points out the many circumstances in the character and condi- 
tion of the two countries that invited them to a cordial al- 
liance. He was well aware, too, of the distinction we have endea- 
voured to point out bkween the Court, or the Tory rulers of 
the State, and the of our People : and, after observing 
that the American Government, by following his councils, might 
retrieve the character of their country, he adds, ‘ They will, I am 
*• quite sure, be seconded by an entire correspondence of feeling, 

^ not only on our part, but on that of the People of England — 

‘ whatever may be the narrow policy, or illiberal prejudices of 
‘ the British Ministry;* — and, in the body of his work, he 
gives an ample and glowing description of the character and 
condition of that England of which we have just seen so lament- 
able a representation. The whole passage is too long for inser- 
tion ; but the following extracts will afford a sufficient specimen 
of its tone and tenor. 

* A peculiarly masculine character, and the utmost energy of fecto^ 
ing are communicated to all orders of men, — by the abundance 
which prevails so universally, — ^the consciousness of equal rights,— 
the fulness of power and fame to which the nation has attained, — and 
the beauty and robustness of the ^ecies* under a climate highly fa- 
vourable to the animal economy. The dignity of the rich is without 
insolence, — flie subordination of the poor without servility. Their 
freedotn is well guarded both from the dangers of popuftt^ft^centious- 
ness, and from the encroachments of authority. — Their natiw ' 
leads to national sympathy, and is built upon the most legita 
al l foua dotionSf-a senile of preeminent merit and a*^Jbod;;^C illu 
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‘ Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 
knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of judg- 
ment, affect to deplore the condition of England, — it ^ inevort^- 
less true, that there does not exist, and never has existetetse(i^etc; * 
—so beautiful and perfect a model of publip and privatp^ prosperity, 
— so magnificent, ^and at the same time, so solid a tSbrijp^of social 
happiness and national grandeur. I poy this Jusi tribute if admira^ 
tion xmth the more plensurey as it is to me in the lighi qf an Atonement 
fo7 the errors and prejudices, under uohich I laboured, on th^s subject, 
before I enjoyed the advantage of n persofial experience. A. residence 
of nearly two years in that country, — during which period, I visited 
and studied almost every part of it, — with no other view or pursuit 
than that of obtaining correct information, and, I may add, with pre- 
vious studies well fitted to promote my object, — convinced me that I 
had been eprcgiously deceived. — I saw no instances of in'^iyidual op- 
pression, and scarcely any individual misery but tlTSl wKich^D£Tot4gs, 
under any circumstances of our Dcing, to the infirmity of aW human 
'institutions.* — “ ■ 

‘ The agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of any 
’ other part of the world, and the condition of those who are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, incontestably preferable to that of the 
same class in any other section of Europe. An inexhaustible source 
of admiration and delight is found in the unrivalled beauty, as well 
as richness and fruitfulness of their husbandry ; the effects of which 
are heightened by the magnificent parks c4,)d jioblc mansions of the 
opulent proprietors : by picturesque gardens upon the largest scale^ 
and disposed with the most exquisite taste ; and by Gothic remains 
no less admirable in their structure than venerable for their antiquity. 
The neat cottage, the substantial farm-house, the splendid villa, are 
constantly rising to the sight, surrounded by the most choice and 
poetical attributes of the landscape. The vision is not more delight- 
fully recreated by the rural scenery, tlian the moral sense is gratified, 
and the understanding elevated by the institutions of this great counr 
try. The first and continued exclamation of an American who con^ 
templates them with unbiassed judgment, is — 

Salve niagna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus 
Magna virum. 

^ * It appears sometliing not less than Impious to desire the ruin qf 

this people, when you view the height to which they have carried the 
comforts, the knowledge, and the virtue of our species : the ext^t 
and number of their foundations of charity ; their skill in the nre- 
chanic arts, bv the improvement of which alone, they have confer- 
red inestimable benefits on mankind ; the masculine morality, the 
Jofty sense of independence, the sober and rational piety which are 
found in classes ; their impartial, decorous and able administra- 
tion O^lf^code of laws, than which none more just and perfect has 
in operation ; their seminaries of education yielding more 
gr^fitable instruction than any other whatever their emir ^ 
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aence in literature and science — the urbanity and learning of their 
orders— their deliberative assemblies^ illustrated by so 
^und statesmen, and brilliant orators. It is ivorse than In* 
’> not to sympathize with them in their present struggle, 
»]lect that it is from them we derive the prindpal merit 
Paracter — the best of our oxm institutiom — the smtrres 
^ our highest €r0oyments — and the light Freedbm itself which, if 
they should be ^stroyed, will not Tong shed its radiance over this 
country,’ 

What will Mr Walsh say to this picture (»f the country he 
has so laboured to degrade? — and what will our readers sny, 
when they are told that Mr Walsh himself is the author of 
this picture ! 

So, however, the fact unquestionably stands. — The book from 
n yas: made the preceding extracts, was written and 

publj^ied in 1^0, by the ver^arue individual who has now 
rccri wtoa ted upon England in the volume which lies befoi’t* ns, 
— anlTin which he is pleased to speak witli extreme st ‘verity of 
the hiconskt nicies he hits detected in our Review ! Tii..t scmic 
discordant or irreconcileable opinions should be Ibuiui in the 
miscellaneous writings of twenty years, and thirty or forty indi- 
viduals under no effective controu), may easily be imaginrii, and 
pardoned, we should thYik, without any great stretch ol iibei aiity. 
hut such a transmutatiXn of sentiments on the s:iine identical 
subject — such a revcrsffl of the poles of the same identical head, 
we confess has never before come under our observation ; and is 
parallel to nothing that we can recollect, but the memorable 
transformation of Bottonij in the Midsummer Nighds Dri'am. 
Nine years, to be sure, had intervened between the first and the 
second publication. But all the guilt and all the misery wliic h 
is so diligently developed in the last, had been contracted bevre 
the first was thought of; and all the injuries, and provocations 
too, by which the exposition of them has lalely become a duty. 
Mr W. knew perfectly, in 1810, how ICogiand had bchavt'd 
her American colonies before the war of iiuiepcndence, and iri 
what spirit she hud begun and carried on that war our Po'i: 
rates and taxes, our bull-baitings anti ^windlitigs, were tfMi 
nearly as visible as now. Mr Colquhoun hud, before that 
put forth hifc Political Estimate ol our prostitutes and 
pockets; and the worthy Laureate his autineniic J<<etters on tin 
bad state of our parliaments and niaiiufucLures. Nay. 
Edinburgh Review had committed the w^orst of thcise ofil > 
vrhicli now make hatred to England the duty of alljviie Ai icri- 
cans, and had expressed little of ‘that zeal for 
which appears in iu subsequent Kmnbers. Tlu* Revie^V«f liie 
Atnerjjggjl Transactions, and Mr Barlow^’s Epic, of 
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Letters, and Marshall’s History, had all appeared before thk 
fime— and but very few of the articles in which futu^^ 
greatness of that country is predicted, and her sininjuWpro^P*^- 
rity extolled. ^ - 

How then is It to be accounted for, that Mr have 

taken such a favourable view of our state and incritSk^in 1810, 
and so very different a one in 1819? There is but one ex- 
planation that occurs to us. — Mr W., as appears from the pas- 
sages just quoted, had been originally very much of the opinion 
to which he has now returned — For he tells us, that he considers 
the tribute of admiration which he there offers to our excellence, 
as an Atojiemait for the errors and prejudices under which he 
laboured till he came among us, — and hints pretty plainly, that 
he had formerly been ungralcjid enough to disown all obliga- 
tion to our race, and impious enough even to w&TIror yuf ’ ruAi. 
"Now, from the tenor of the w(fii; before us, compared wH^ these 
passages, it is pretty plain, wx' think, that Mr W . has ju'sx Werp-v- 
ed into thpse damnable heresies which we fear are epidemic in 
his part of the country — and from which nothing is so likely to 
deliver him, as a repetition of the same remedy by which they 
were formerly removed. Let hiiri come again then to England, 
and try the effect of a second course of ^ personal experience and 
observation — let him make another pilgrimage to Medea, and 
observe whether his faith is not restoredahd confirmed — let him, 
like the Indians of his own world, visit the Tombs of his Fathers- 
in the old land, and see whether he can there abjure the friend- 
ship of their otficr children ? If he will venture himself among 
us for another two years’ residence, we can promise him that 
he will find in substance the same England that he left : — Our 
laws and our landscapes — our industry and urbanity our cha- 
rities, our learning, and our personal beauty, he will find unal- 
tered and unimpaired ; — and we think we can even engage, that 
he shall find also a still greater ^ correspondence of filing in 
the body of our People, * and not a less disposition to welcome 
an accomplished stranger who comes to get rid of errors and 
prejudices, and to learn-i-or, if he pleases, to teach, the great 
lessons of a generous and indulgent philanthropy. 

We have done, however, with this topic. We have a consi- 
derable contempt for the argumentum ad hominem in any case—* 
and have no desire to urge it any f^nller at present* Thei 
truth is, that neither of Mr W/s portraitures of us appears to 
be very accurate. We arc painted heau in the one, and 
rm laid other. The particular traits in each may be given 
^ith t^rable truth — but the, whole truth is to be found in nei- 
jtfeerj^itnd it will not even do to take them together^— any more 
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I dnin it would do to make a correct likeness, by patching or com* 
jnding g pgethcr a flatlering porti'ait and a monstrous carico* 
have but a word or tw^o, indeed, to add on the ge* 
before wc take a final farewell of this discussion. 
We aaim^hat many of the charges which Mr W. has here 
made ag^st our country, are justly made — and that for many 
of the things with which he has reproached us, there is just 
cause of reproach. It would be strange, indeed, if we were to 
do otherwise — considering that it is from our pages that he 
lias on many occasions borrow^ed the charge and the reproach.. 
If he had stated them, therefore, with any degree of fairness 
or temper, and had not announced that they were brought 
forward as incentives to hostility and national alienation, we 
ahould haye .l^n so far from complaining of him, that we should 
“riS»<^eSn ferrtlljrthankful for the services of such an auxiliary 
in ouNholy war against vice awS corruption, and rejoiced to 
obtaiii-j^*’tfestimony of an impartial observer, in corroboration 
of our own earnest admonitions. Even as it is, wc are inclined 
to think that this exposition of our infirmities will rather do 
good than harm, so far as it produces any effect at all in 
.this country. Among our national vices, we nave long reckon- 
ed an insolent and overweening opinion of our own universal 
superiority ; and though yt really docs not belong to America 
to reproach us with fault, and though the ludicrous exag- 
geration of Mr W.’s charge, is sure very greatly to weaken his 
authority, still such an alarming catalogue of our faults and fol- 
lies, may have some effect, as a wholesome mortification of our 
vanity. It is with a view to its probable effect in his own coun- 
try, and to his avowal of the effect he wishes it to produce there, 
that we consider it as deserving of all reprobation ; — and therefore 
beg leave to make one or two very short remaiks on its mani- 
fest injustice, and indeed absurdity, in so far as relates to our- 
selves, and that great majority of the country whom we believe 
to concur in our sentiments. The object of this violent invec- 
tive on England is twofold ; and we really do not know under 
which aspect it is most reprehensible. It is, frstj to repress, if 
possible, the invectives which we, it seems, have been making on 
America; and, secondly^ to excite, tkere^ a spirit of animosity, to 
meet and revenge that which those invectives are said to indi- 
cate here ; — ^And this is the shape of the argument — What 
right have you to abuse us for keeping and whipping slaves, 
when you yourselves whip your soldiers, and were,iSp slow td 
give up your slave trade, and use your subjects so ilf% India 
Ireland? — or what right have you to call our 
a dull historian, when you have a Belsham and a 
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who are still duller ? Now, though this argument would nev^r 
show that whipping slaves was aright thing, or that Mi; Marshall 
was not a dull writer, it might be a very smart and ^wgirr^^g 
retort to those among us who had defended our sl|^ trade 
our military floggings, or our treatment of Irelaufi^aftd India — 
or who had hrid out Messrs Belshnm and Gifford pattern 
historians, and ornaments of our national literatiire. But what 
meaning or effect can it have when addressed to those who have 
always testified against the wickedness and the folly of the prac- 
tices complained of, and who have treated the Ultra- Whig and 
die Ultra-Tory historian with equal scorn and reproach ? JVe 
have a right to censure cruelty and dulness abroad, because we 
have censured them with more and more frequent severity at 
home ; — and their home existence, though it may n^pve indeed 
that our censures have not yet been effectual irffS’^icluci^arninu- ~ 
inent, can afford no sort of reason for not exteiKling the^^/ Vhere 
th<y might be more attended to. ' ’ 

We ha^e generally blamed what we thought worthy of blame 
in America, without any express reference to parallel cases in 
England, or any invidious comparison. Their books wc have cri- 
ticised just as we should have done those of any other country;* 
and in speaking more generally of thcii^litcrature and manners, 
w'e have rather brought them into c/Jmpetition with those of - 
Europe in general, man those of our'eountry in particular. — 
When we have made any comparative estimate of our own ad- 
vantages and theirs, we can say with confidence, that it has 
been far oftener in their favour than against diem ; — and, after 
repeatedly noticing their preferable condition as to taxes, elec- 
tions, sufficiency of employment, public economy, freedom of 
publication, and many other points of paramount importance, 
it surely was but fair that we should notice, in their turn, those 
merits or advantages w'hich might reasonably be claimed for our- 
selves, and bring into view our superiority in eminent authors, 
and the extinction and annihilation of slarery in every part of 
our realm^ 

We would also remark, that while wc have thus praised Ame- 
rica far more than we have blamed her — and reproached our- 
selves far more bitterly than we have ever reproached her, Mr 
W., while he affects to be merely following our example, has 
lieaped abuse on ils without one grain of commendation — ^and 
praised his own country extravagantly, without admitting one 
fault or ^perfection. Now, this is not a fair way of retorting the 
even of the Quarterly ; for they have occfUiiQnallv 
l^iVtj^ome praise to America,' and have constantly spoken ill 
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!^ough of the paupers, and radicals, and reformers of Eng- 
j^nd. Batr'tis to us^ and the great body of the nation which 
tftjjg jsg., it is a proceeding without tlic colour of justice 
OT the of apology — and is not a less flagrant indication 

of unpati^ytor bad humour, than the marvellous assumption 
which rflte through the whole argument, that it is an unpar- 
donable insult fgid an injury to find ani/fmlt with anything in 
America, must necessarily proceed from national spite and 
animosity, and affords, whether true or false, sufficient reason 
for endeavouring to excite a corresponding animosity against 
our nation- Such, however, is tlie scope and plan of *Mr W.’s 
wliole work- Whenever he thinks ^hat his country has been er- 
roneously accused, he points out the error with sufficient keen- 
ness and — but when he is aware that the imputation is 

unansWfTable, instead of joining his rebuke or regret 
to tli^ij <)f her foreign censors, lie turns fiercely and vindictively 
0)1 they^ffMlel infirmities of this country — as if those also had 
not been marked with reprobation, and without admitting that 
the censure was merited, or hoping that it niiglit work aniend- 
incnt,*complains in the bitterest terms of malignity, and rouses 
his country to revenge ! 

Which, tlicn, we vvcrald ask, is tlie most fair and reasonable^ 
or which the most trulj iiiitrforic ? — We, wlio, admitting our own 
manifold Jaults and corruptions testifying loudly against them, 
and feeling grateful to any foreign auxiliary who will help us to 
reason, to rail, or to shame our countryTiieu out of them, are will- 
ing occasionally to lend a similar assistance to otlicrs, and speak 
freely and fairly of what appear to us to be the faults and er- 
rors, as well as the virtues and merits, of all who may be in any 
way affected by our observations ;-—()r Mr Walsh, who will ad- 
mit no faults in his own country, and ?to good qualities in ours — 
sets down the more extensive of our domestic crimes to their 
corresponding objects abroad, to the score of national rancour 
and partiality; and can find no better use for their mutual ad- 
monitions, which should load to mutual amendment or generous 
emulation, thjiii to improve them into occasions of mutual ani- 
mosity and deliberate hatred ? 

This extreme impatience, even of merited blame from the 
mouth of a stranger — this still more extraordinary abstinence 
from apy hint or acknowledgment of error on the part of her 
intelligent defender, is a trait too remarkable not to call for 
some observation ; — and we thinly we can see in it ,onc of the 
worst aitd most unfortunate consequences of a rcpubll^n go- 
It is. the misfortune of Sovereigns in gencraf\ that 
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they are fed with flattery till they loathe the wholesome truchy 
ana come to resent) as the bitterest of all ofFenceS) any insiti 
tion of their errors, or intimation of their dangers* JouUBijSiAiU 
BovereignS) the Sofvereign People is most obnoxious 
ruption, and most fatally injured by its prevalecM^.^ In Ame- 
rica, everything depends on their sufirages, and tMir favour 
and support ; and accordingly it would appqjar, that they are 
pampered with constant adulation, from the rival suitors for their 
favour — so that no one will venture to tell them of their faults : 
and moralists, even of the austere character of Mr W., dare 
not venture to whisper a syllable to their prejudice. It is thus, 
and thus only, that we cai^account for the strange sensitiveness 
which seems to prevail among them on the lightest sound of 
disapprobation, and for the acrimony with wh what wo uld 
pass anywhere else for very mild admonitioif^iTare repellV^afid 
resented. It is obvious, ho^^er, that nothing can injiw 
rious to die character either of an individual or'O^on, as 
this constant cockering of praise ; and that the want of any native 
censor, makes it more a duty for the moralists of other coun- 
tries to take them under their charge, and let them know now 
and then what other people say of them. 

We are anxious to part witn Mr \^ in good humour; — but 
we must say that we rather wish he^woulcl not go on with tlie ^ 
work he has begun — at least if it is to be pursued in the spirit 
which breathes in this. Nor is it so much to his polemic and virt- ' 
dictive tone that we object, as this tendency to adulation, this pas- 
sionate vapouring rhetorical style of amplifying and exaggerating 
the felicities of his country. In point of talent and knowledge 
and industry, we have no doubt that he is eminently qualified 
for the task — (though we must tell him that he does not write so 
well now as when he left England) — but no man will ever write 
a book of authority on the institutions and resources of his coun- 
try, who does not add some of the virtues of a Censor to those 
ol a Patriot — or rather, who does not feci, that the noblest, as 
well as the most difficult part of patriotism, is that which prefers 
his countiys good to its J^izuottr, and is more directed to reform 
its vices, than to cherish the pride of its virtues. With foreign 
nations, too, this tone of fondness and selfradniiration is always * 
Buspeetjed, and most commonly ridiculous — ^while the calm and 
steady claims of merit that are intei*5persed wi.th acknowledgments 
of faults, are sure to obtain credit, and to raise the est^^tion 
both of writer and of his country. i .i, 

Andinow we must at length close this very long anticlj^^the 
yery^ngth and e^nestne^ of which) we hop^ will go 
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to satisfy our Americtp brethren of the importance we at« 
to tiheir good opinion, and the anxiety we feel to prevent 
* "" repulsion from being aggravated by a misappre- 
on oM|^ sentiments, or rather of those of that great body 
tie Eq^^ftiation of which we are here the organ. In whai 
#6 have now written, there may be much that tequires explan- 
ation— *and much, we fear, that is liable to misconstruction.-^ 
^rhe spirit in which it is written, however, cannot, we diink, be 
misunderstood. We cannot descend to little cavils and alterca- 
tions ; and have no leisure to maintain a controversy about words 
and phrases. We have an unfeigned respect and affection for 
the free people of America ; and we mean honestly to pledge 
ourselves for that of the better part of our own country. \Ve 
5^#* jmvv Jhe extensive circulation of our Journal in 

thaf^^t countij, and the impartance that is there attached 
to it. ^iJtwe should be undeserving of tl)is favour, if we could 
submif^lto seek it by any mean practices, either of flattery or of 
dissimulation ; and feel persuaded that we shall not only best . 
deserve, but most surely obtain, the confidence and respect 
of Mr W. and his countrymen, by speaking freely what we 
sincerely think of theni^ — and treating them exactly as we treafr 
that nation to which we*are here accused of being too favour- 
able. 


AftT. VII. 1. Franz Bopp iiher das Conjugations System dev San- 
s&riisprache in oergleichung mit jenem der Griechischenj La- 
teinischen^ Persischen et Gemianischen spt'ache ; nebst episo- 
den des, Ramayan et Mahabharat in genauen metrischen vbei^ 
setzungen am dem original texte^ et einigen abschniitefl am dem 
Ved&s» Frankfurt am Mayn. 

8. NaluSf Carmen> Sansci'iticiim e MahabharatOj edidit^ Laiine 
vertit^ et Adfwtationibm illustravit Franciscus Bopp* Lon- 
dini, 1819. 

fl^HE philologers of Germany, whose labours have so largely 
^ contributed to restore the text, explain the allusions, and 
elucidate tho philosophy, of the writers of ancient Europe, 
have at last b^un to direct their attention to those of India. 
Mr Frederick Schlegel was the first, who, in an Essay on tlie 
lantguege and philosophy of the Indians, indicated t8 h\s coun« 
trymeti &e sources of unexplored truths concealed in trk|t dis- 
tant region, and the important discoveries to which they i^ht 
' * in tracing the aflSliation of nations, the progrV^ 

Or * 
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of science, and the transactions of that mysterious period which ^ 
precedes all history, but that of one remarkable family- , jfel: 
Schlegcl's Essay, composed with that ability which 
both for him and his brother a high rank amongst literati of 
the Continent, excited the attention of the studiou^and the 
patronage of the great. The former began to study Sanscrit , 
through the medium of the slender resources furnished by the 
English press : And amongst the latter, the King of Bavaria 
sent two of his subjects, to sock, in Paris and London, the ne- 
cessary aid of Indian manuscripts. I'he two works before us 
prove the discernment which selected their author, as well as 
the liberal thirst for knowledge which prompted that monarch 
to encourage a pursuit, which even commercial jealousy herself 
could not attribute to a political motive, i n nTriTi ^r r^ t1 

States are situated like those of Bavaria. ■ 

Wc should sooner have called the attention of Qyc*tVtiders 
to the curious and instructive publication which standsCat the 
head of this prticle, had wc nt>t despaired of rendering a gram- 
matical disquisition interesting to the general reader. Some of 
our readers may possibly wish that we had persevered in that 
commendable diffidence. 

Sir William Jones had, many years/ ago, indicated in a ge- 
neral way the remarkable affinity of the antient languages of 
the East and West. His iinlimcly death deprived the world . 
of the proofs of many of his opinions, which his learning and 
ability would have enabled him to produce with a copiousness 
of illustration which cannot now be supplied. In our review 
of that truly admirable work, the Sanscrit Grammar of Mr 
Wilkins, w^e very inadequately remedied this deficiency, by a 
list of words having the same signification in Sanscrit, Persic^ 
Latin and German ; and subjoined a few remarks on the simi- 
larity of their inflexions. It is to the latter object, and to the 
verbs exclusively, that our author has confined himself iii the 
present work. In fact, isolated words are readily transplanted 
from one nation to anotlier, without in the slightest degree ai- 
fecting either the genius or the mechanism of the language 
which adopts them. The Phenician voyagers, and their co£- 
nies, liilve left traces of Hebraic origin, where the entire struc-J^ 
ture of the languages proves them to be completely exoti^p* 

The object of the w^ork before us is not merely to point^tthe 
analogy between the lan^ages mentioned, but also 
by comnarfSon, the origin and primitive signification 
gramnffidcal forms. We shall briefiy enumerate m 
maiy^ut::^ect6 here examined and elucidated. 

The same Persons are denoted, in all these I n n i rtieniefc b v 
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Snnscrit. 

Greek. 

liatin. 

Middle Voice. 

Middle Voice. 

Active. 

Sebe 

rAtfAati 

colo 

seba^tf 

ui&l(rou • 

colif 

seba^e 


co\it 

sebama^e 


colviitts 

sebafl^/iua 


coMlis 

SMhixnte 

e-g^ovrett 

colunt. 


letters. The root Scb has the same signification in 
and Sansertt. 

SehSifirV. 
sebaA^ 

sebamas 
seba/^a 
seban/t 

The present tense is composed of the root, the sign of the 
conjugation, and the sign of the person. The latter is, M for 
the first, S for the second, and T for the third person. M, in 
these languages, is the characteristic letter of Me^ the person 
<ri.jj^eaks.^Th^«HS of the second is only preserved in the 
Grccipgfonoun. The T of the^third is derived from the pro- 
noun \pd*Mn Sanscrit, the Greek rsT*, the English that. Our 
reader^^ cannot fail to be struck with tlie recurrence of the same 
inflections in the same order, in the middle voice of the San- 
scrit and Greek, and in the active voices of the Sanscrit and 
Latin. 

The first preterite is formed, in Sanscrit, by prefixing A 
to tlie root, as the imperfect in Greek is by the augment. Tlius, 
the first person is in Sanscrit asdtam^ in Greek ««Co3, The La- 
• tin imperiect is formed by a different process, which is thus ex- 
plained by our author; and wc give it, because even this va- 
riation abounds in singular coincidences. Two roots in San- 
scrit serve to denote existence, ‘ as ' and ‘ bhu ; ’ w^hence astl 
and bhavati^ he is ; est and Juit^ in Latin ; ast and /;wr/, in Per- 
sian; is and ic, in English. The former of tliesc roots is de- 
tective in all these languages, and requires its deficiencies to be 
supplied from the root Mm, in Latin fu. The Homans had nei- 
ther the sound of tlie aspirated B, nor a letter to represent it. In 
L^tin, therefore, it is generally changed to F ; thus, bhr&taras 
becomes Jratres, &c. The first preterite of bhu in the first 
person, is ahhavam^ whence our author is disposed to derive 
coUeham, 

SdLyy The diaracteristic of the second preterite in Sanscrit, 
and of the perfect in Greek, is the reduplication of the first con- 
sonant of the root; and the same rules subsist in both languages 
for th^ substitution of simple for compound consonants* Thus, 
^ l^etmlited, * is in Sanscrit • tatarpa, ' in Greek the 

rocif the same signification in both languages. Traces of 

the same i^uplication exist in Latin, ns dedit^ stetitj froih the 
Sani^rit roots * da, * and * stha ; * whence dadati^ and 

he stands. But the roots which are reduplicated 

'X 
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in the present tense in Sanscrit, form a separate conjugati^^ 
comprehending most of the Greek verbs in Thus dadh^M^ 
I ordain, which corresponds with the Greek 
1 give, to are attributed to this conjugation : hut the rmt 
^mj to join, Jungo in Latin, in Greek is placed in a 

conjugation characterized by the insertion of the syllitfle 

ithf One observation, which, amongst many others, does oP&r' 
dit to our author’s perspicacity, is the following. The vowel I 
is inserted in Sanscrit to denote what is unreal, what neither 
has nor had existence ; though it might, could, would, should, 
or even will, existi Hy the rules of euphony, I before a vowel 
is changed to * Y. * Hence the potential ‘ sobeyam, ’ I might, 
could, &c. honour. The Greek optative is formed by the inser- 
tion of the same vowel, as utinam colereg^ 

5/ A, The first future in Grgck, like the ?econd in Sanscrit^ 
is formed by adding tlie future of the substantive venk^to the 
root. Thus the root rvje signifies, in the former I^gijagC, to 
strike ; in the latter, to burn or inflict pain. The future of the 
Greek in the piiddlc voice, is of the Sanscrit tap^amif 

tapsyase^ tapsyate^ &c. 

6thj As there is no end of pursuing analogies in these cognate 
tongues, we will only add those of the participles. The present 
participle in Sanscrit and Greek is formed by the same incre- 
ment to the root, to which, in Latin, is superadded an S. Thus, 
the root bJin^ to carry, of which the aspirated B is as usual ' 
changed to an F, makes in Greek in Latin of which 
the participles are — 

Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 

Nominative bharan ferens 

Accusative bharantam ferentem. 

The present participle of the middle and passive voices in San- 
iscrit and Greek is formed by the same terminations ; thus, hhdmij 
I shine, in Greek makes in this particmlc 

bhdyamiinas bhayam&a bbayamanam 
In Greek. ^tcofAivcf 

Tile Latin participle in tus corresponds entirely with the San- 
scrit participle of the third preterite passive. Thus, the root 
*\esht’ having ;the same meaning in Sanscrit and Latin, we 
have 

veshtitas veshtit^ . veshtitam 

And in Latin, vestitus vestita vestitum. 

In Sani^it and Greek, the participle of the second Ibturilf 
passive, is formed by adding the same sylhible to die root# 
about to be delighted — 

Sanscrit, tarpishyamanas tarpishyamand tarpishyamanaiit 
In Greek, nprnre^m 
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/ But we must here terminate a discussion which already we 
haijjfe probably extended much too far for tlie general reader* 
It^ be understood, however, that tliese constitute only a 
few <rf the /many remarkable analogies which our author has 
pointed Yet they seem to us much more than sufficient 

.'todjjnionshttte, that the internal structure of the Greek, La- 
TjSfand Sanscrit tongues, is regulated on the same principles, 
jthd cast in the same mould. Our author’s comparison of 
-these with the Persian and Gothic, affords results no less in- 
teresting. If there be any who can still think Uiat such coin- 
cidences might arise from the casual intercourse of commer- 
cial relations, or from the Greek kingdom of Hactria, during 
the brief period of the reign of the Scloiicides in that country, 
\vy cnjnjiot help thinking liuit these gentlemen should be pre- 
pared to diow, thanhe much iK^ircr vicinity and longer dgmi- 
natioiuof the Miicedoniaii and Greek empire, liad produced si- 
milar effects on the languages derived from the Hebraic stem. 
The Greel^s were finally expelled from Ihictria bj' the Arsacidie, . 
about tw*o centuries after its conquest by Alexander. If that 
period were sufficient to admit of their stamping such indelible 
traces on the language of India, why should no vestige of the same 
influence be discovered* in the Arabic, though Arabia was for 
a much longer period bounded on the north and west by the 
kingdoms Ibundcd by the successors of Alexander ? 


Another work by the same author has recently beeti publ lull- 
ed 'in England. It is a literal translation into Latin of ihc ce- 
lebrated slory of Nahi and Damayanti, which has served as a 
foundation for miiny Indian poems, and at l(‘ast of one Indian 
drama. Oiir author’s object in this work is thus slated. 

‘ The perfection of the structure of tlie Sanscrit language, and its 
immense copiousness in grammatical forms, although they conduce 
to a more definite knowledge of a writer’s meaning when the language 
has become familiar, and certainly admit of less ambiguity than in 
other Eastern tongues destitute of these advantages ; yet, to a learn- 
er, are productive of considerable difficulty. Having myself acquired 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit without an instructor, so much the more 
did a literal translatien, in which each word should be rendered by a 
corresponding one, appear to me desirable ; although the excellent 
English translations sufficiently supplied .the place of general guides. 
The Latin language is peculiarly adapted for a version, in which tlio 
order of theVords m the original is to be unifcfrmly preserved. Yet 
even in it, this object cannot always be attaiped without Some sacri- 
fice of elegance, and frequent deviations from the customary col- 
location. ’ 

The stm’y. is compriscej in an cpisodo of the Mahubharat : 

XXXI 11. NO. GG, Ff 
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It is related in a style of great simplicity ; contains some pas- ' 
sages of exquisite pathos ; and everywhere exhibits the mytl)) 0 - 
logy, manners, and character of the wonderful people anfongst 
whom the scene is laid. I 

Nala, the tamer of horses, had just succeeded hrs father on 
the throne of Nrshadha, when the beauty and virtues^oi' D^a- 
yanti, duAiglitcr of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, became the taeftre ' 
of universal praise. The valour of Nala, his manly foim, and 
his skill in guiding tlie rapid car, had also reached the ears of 
the princess ; and each had conceived a mutual passion before 
they met. In days of yore, when the daughter of a king in In- 
dia had attained a proper age, her father celebrated a tourna- 
ment, to which all the neighbouring kings and their sons, with 
persons ol* tlie military cast in general, were invited. Into tliis 
assembly it was the custom for the princess to eiitex^ an3 to 
choose for herself a husband, by throwing a necklace of flowers 
round the ntick of the favouied youth. Hence the ceremony 
was called. Sway ambara, or sell-election. When Bhima order- 
ed the Svuayainbara of his daughter Damayanti to be proclaim- 
ed, all India hastened to obey the summons. Princes, with 
their retinues, advanced from the most distant places towards 
Vidarbha. Nalji, inflamed by love and impatience, approached 
the city; but tlm gods had determined to put his virtue to no 
common trial. Indra, the god of the firmament; Agni, god of 
fire; Yaina, the judge of departed souls; and Varunn, the god 
of the waters, appeared in the air in their celestial chariots, and, 
alighting close to Nala, thus addressed him. * King of men, 

* wx rely on thy fidelity. Perform a service to the gods, and 
‘ be oiir messenger. ’ Nala, after having venerated the divini- 
ties, promised to fulfil their commands. ‘ We are deities come 
‘ on account of Damayanti ; 1 am Indra ; these are the lords of 

* fire and of the waters, and this the destroyer of mortal forms. 

‘ Go to Damayanti, inform her of our arrival, tliat we desire 
‘ her choice to fall on one oi' us, and use your own eloquence to 

* j)ersuade her to yield to our desires. Her bower is iinpervi- 
‘ oils to all others; but, by oiir celestial power, you will enter 
‘ unperceived. ’ In vain Nala represented his ardent passion, 
and iiiifilored the gods to release him from his rash promise. 
At last he repaired sorrowfully to the bower of Damayanti, rifid 
first beheld her surrounded by attendant nymphs. Sweetly 
smiling, her form was beautiful, like that of the sea-born god- 
dess; aiid her bright eyes kindled anew his latent passion. 
Dainaj’anti and her nymphs are no less struck with the manly 
befiuty of the young hero; and, on their inteiTogating him, he 
relates what had happened, delivers tJie message, of the gods, 
and conscientiously enforces the duty of compliance. He tijr” ' 
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1 Retires, inwardly assiimJ, that al though lie had faithfully fulfilled 
promise, he hiiuseii' must be the oliject of lier choice. 

Oil the first aiisnieioiis day, the Swayanibara commenced. 
When D^mayaiiti entered the circus, iiinidst llie jirociigious con- 
course of^cliicis and warriors, she looked round for the King of 
NishadHbn but, instead of discovering oiu\ she beheld with dis- 
groupc of live, in Ibnn, dress and fciiturc, absolutely iindis- 
tinguisnable from him she sought, and recognised the presi ncc "of 
the divinities. She implores their pity in a hymn ; and instantly 
the four gods appear in liicir celestial Ihi Jiis and atlrilmtes — pure, 
with chaplets of heavenly blossoms, ilieir feet not tonelnng the 
ground, their eyes never closing, and iinacconipanicd by shadow. 
The blushing maid then timidly advancing, throws the flowery 
neckJ^cc over the shoulders of Nahi ; ami the ceremony finishes, 
■^amidst the ajifjilausc of gods ai)^d men. Nahi carries his bride 
to Nishajlha, who produces him a son and daughter. TJieir hap- 
piness found no parallel on earth; ‘ his subjects lived contented 
^ uiidA his govcriivncnt, and jirotocted by his juslice; he j)cr- 
‘ formed the regal sacrifice of a horse, with a nuigfiificc'iicc ecjual 
‘ to Yayati ; and preserved from spoil the earth fertile in rich 
‘ gills. 

» But the scene was soon to change. When the gods withdrew 
from the Swayarnbara, they nict the vindictive demon Cali, the 
genius of the iron age, Jiastening to llic entertainment, lufonncd 
tliat he was too late, and of Nala’s success, this malignant spirit 
vowed revenge. By the approved anti very rtaisonablc rules of 
ddmonology, an evil spirit cannot take iios^ession of a man, until 
some fault ou his part funiishes an opportunity. It was long be- 
fore this presented itscll'; but at last, by the accidental omission 
of some rite, Cali found an entrance, and, taking jmssession of 
Nala, perverted his intellect, changed his dispusilion, aiitl all 
but his love for Damayanti. In this state, Cali insjfires Push- 
cara (the imworUly brotlicr of Nahi) willi llie project of clial- 
lenging him to play at dice. Bvery thing he possessed, his 
treasures, palaces, and at last his kingdom, are successively 
lost. Damayanti, perceiving her husband’s infat uation, directs a 
faithful servant to harness his fevouritc steeds, and, placing both 
her children in the chariot, tq drive them to Vidarbha, ami 
there leave them at her father’s court. The demoniac, now de- 
prived of all, is only troubled to find out what to stake ; I'or 
even their clothes had been played for. 

* You have now nothing left but Damayanti, ’ cried Pusilicara ; ^ let 
her be the stake, and the ^inc be coytinued. When Xula heard 
these words, his heart was rent; but, fixing his eyes on I’uslicara, 
without a reply, lie diVested himself of the regal ornaments, now the 
r^-operty of another, and quitted the palace, followed by Damavauti. ' 
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The first act of his brother’s government was an edict, de- 
claring that, whoever might afford shelter or sustenance to NiUa 
and Darnayanti, should be punished with death. Fainting wjth 
fatigue and liunger, they reached the desert. Nala inryain urg^s 
her to return to her father’s court, pointing out the wav. Her 
reply, even in so literal a translation, seems to usc^hgujgrly 
simple and pathetic. ® 

‘ Trcmit nioi cor, sidunt membra omnino, 

I'uum, Itex, consilium cogitantis iterum iterum ; 

Privatum rtgiu), privatum opibus, orbuni veste, fame, siti affectum 
Quo modo relinquens cam ego te, in vacua lioniinibus sylva? 
Defessi tui, fame afHicti, cogitantis illam voluptatem, 

]n sylva terribili, magiie Hex, delebo ego lassitudinem. 

Non cnim uxori equal® quidpiani iiascitur medicorum putatum . 
I^ledicamentuni in omnibus dolbribus. ’ ^ 

She concludes by entreating him to accompany her U/^Vidar- 
blia, and by ex])ressing her firni resolve never to quit him, either 
in prosperous or in adverse circumstances. Thus con\ersing, 
they ai rive bt a deserted cottage; and, sitting down on the grass, 
Damayanti, overcome by fatigue, soon falls into a prolbuild 
sleep, lint the unhappy demoniac was a stranger to repose. 

‘ What course should 1 now pursue or shun ? Is death, or a re- 
ligious seclusion, best adapted to my wretched condition ? My love- 
ly companion only suffers from my sorrows : separated from me, she 
would repair to her father’s mansion. . With me, her lot must be mi- 
sery ; at a distance, there is a chance of her tasting joy. But may 
not some injuryT)efal her in the solitary way ? * 

Thus revolving opposite views, his mind still infatuated by 
the malignant Cali, he determines on leaving her whilst asleep, 
as the onl}' method of forcing her to return to her father. Wc 
cannot helj) thinking the following passage replete with true 
pathos. 

‘ He fled distracted, leaving Damayanti sleeping on the ground. 
Then, relenting, he returns, and, gazing upon her as she lay, shed a 
flood of tears, saying, She, who never before was exposed even to 
the air or the sun, she even now lies sleeping on the bare ground, as 
one who has none to help her. Sweetly smiling as she lies wrapped 
in 0 , scanty garment, what will be her situation when she awakes ? 
^llow will she traverse this forest, only inhabited by wild beasts 
serpents ? May the divine Aditya and the Vasava protect her ! May 
the twin gods and the deities of the winds defend her, as she lies 
herS deserted by all but her virtues. Thus having said, he again ran 
from the sppt ; but, again repenting, he returns. At last, urged by 
the demon in his breast, he finally rushed distracted from the forest. * 
The astonishment and despair of?)amiiyanti, when she awoke 
after a long interval, and found hersglf deserted by her lord, is 
painted with much natUKd simplicity. The subject has bc^ 
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treated by the finest Roman poets. Catullus, in his Nuptials of 
PijSlcus and Thetis, and Ovid’in his Epistles, have sung Ariadne 
desefted by the faithless Theseus, on the desert island of Na- 
xos, l^oto are highly finished pictures, particularly the first. 
There ^Ihowevcr, a charm of innocence in the wailings of Da- 
wiaga nti. 'who, regardless of herself, thinks only of her hus- 
nJand’s fate, thatiis not to be found in the furious transports of 
tKe daughter of Pasiphae. After a variety of lulventurcs, in 
which she is exposed to the greatest perils, her stale approaches 
to distraction. She sees * a lolly mountain, lioly, with inimmerable 
cliffs, with rocks of refulgent brightness, stretcliing to the slues, plac- 
ed as if for a rampart to the subjacent forest. Its recesses gave shel- 
ter to tholion, the tiger, the wild elephant and the boar : the voices of 
innumerable birds resounded from its sides, covered with the deep 
*^ye^f many Hdw^rAig shrubs. I will interrogate, said the distract- 
ed queiS, the genius “of this salred mountain, with his streams 
and birds and cliffs, concerning life king of Nisliadha. Ciod of this 
holy mountain, whose aspect is divine, affording refuge to multitudes, 
hail ! Salutation to thee, O pillar of the eartir ! Having approach- 
ed, 1 reverently salute thee. Know me for the^wife and daughter of 
a king, and called Darnayanti. The mighty warrior, Bhinia, who 
rules Vidarbha, is ray father, a monarch affording protection to the 
four casts. He has performed the royal sacrifice of a horse, and* the 
rite was accompanied by royal gifts. Nala, the slayer ol‘ toes, is my 
. husband, — devout, skilled in tlie Vedas, munificent, attentive to holy 
rites. In sacrifice, in beneficence, and in war, equally renowned. 

I have approached thee, deserted by fortune, forsaken by my lord, 
and sunk in calamity, seeking my husband, tlie king of men. Chief 
of mountains, from 3 ^our lofty summits rising to tlie skies, have you 
beheld the king of Nishadlia wandering in tliis frightful forest ? Has 
Nala been seen by you ? Holy mountain, why do you not console 
me, as your own daughter, by a reply ? * 

'fhe Hindu inytholog}', ariiniating all nature, assigning to 
each fountain its nymph, and to each nn^untain its divinity, j)re- 
veuts the above spirited apostrophe from appearing forced or 
unnatural. Such notions, indeed, pervade liie vvlu>lo poem. 
Journeying through. the forest, she comes to a secluded dtdl, to 
w'hicli a party of the philosophers, called Gynino^ophisls by the 
Greeks, though partially covered with the bark ol’ trees, had re- 
tired from the busy world. On her entrance, t’le hermits, sur- 
prised at the ap})earance of a form of so much delicacy and 
beauly, thus address her, 

* All hail, fair vision ! Speak, O thou of faultless beauty, who 
art thou, and what do you require? Beholding thy fan- form in this 
forest, astonislimcnt fills our minds. Compose yourself, and cease 
to grieve. Art thou the goddess of this forest, or the genius of this 
^MiOuntain, or the nymph of this stream? ' 
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* Ilia dixit his vatibus. Non epo sylvae hujns divlnitas, 

Neque etiam liujus inontis, Brahniani, non etiam amtiis divimtaS9^ 
Humanam me noscite, cuiicti dcvotionis divites ! " * 

Her prepress through the forest is thus described— 

* £a vidit arbores multos, iimltas()ue amnes ita, * ^ 

Miiltasque monies amajnos, multasque feras et aves, ^ ^ 
Specusque, collesque, dumiimque niira visu. ’ ^ 

It is not certainly in versiorjj of which the object is to ren- 
der each word by a corres}?ondiiip one, similarly placfed, that 

S oetical beauties mii»t bo soupiit. Yet, even in this, we think, 
Ir Bopp has succeeded, as far as success was possible. 

Our readers will not expect us to trace further the wanderr 
ifigs of this celebrated pair, nor to })ursu:' the fable to its ter- 
mination. The adventures which led to the restoration of 'Da-, 
may anti to her father, to the cxorcipcmeut. cT the Jkinff 
shadha, and to his apa n ascendinp ihc throne with his I’aithful 
partner, must all be left to the imagination of those wlio do not 
choose to pursue them in the Latin trmslation, which is accom- 
panied by the J^anscji it te>st, printed witli singular correctness in 
Mr Wilkins’s elegntit types. 

The return of Mr Colcbrookc to this country, wdio, after the 
death of Sir Vv^iiliani Jones, contributed 'to tlH‘ Asiatic Society 
the articles chiefly calculated to attract public attention, li*s ren- 
dered the ])ublicaru)ii ol‘ their researches less fmjtient, and their 
contents sonicwlnt less interesting. Wc must, indeed, except 
some valuable additions to our geographical knowledge, from 
the observations of recent travellers, beyond the northern bound- 
aries of Tliiuliistan. The fields of Indian antiquities have been 
of late less diligently cultivated. As we may not again have an 
opporlunlly soon, wc may be permitted lieie to cast a glance on 
those extensive regions. 

History, considered in a pliilosophical view, is chiefly convers- 
ant with the manners, opinions and circuinstiinccs, public and 
private, of iiulividuals united in society. The manners of bar- 
barians prese nt everywdicre a great similarity, modified only by 
climate. Of civilized nations, it may be affirmed, that the inter- 
est excited, and the inferences suggested, by their history, bear 
%omo proportion to the discrepancies it exhibits with that state of 
society which we habitually contemjihitc ui our intercourse with 
the world. But these divergencies may very naturally be’ sup- 
posed to increase by remoteness of time. In our endeavours 
to rend the ^nysterious veil which ages li a vc^rawn between us 
and the nations of liigh antiquity, we arc jaistificd in expecting 
to troce moral combinations hitlicrlo unremarked, political in- 
stitutions unknown, and man acting under the infltieuce of opi- 
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• nions and circumstances^ to which we have not before seen him 
subjected. ^ 

Although the succession of dynasties that have ruled, or of 
petty wars that have desolated particular countries, may not be 
entitled tut mu^h attention from the philosopher ; yet tne great 
.Virevolutlbr\g which have dissolved antient societies, and produc- 
SiClffiew ones, sojnetimes sweeping from the earth all record of 
the preexisting order of things, must be known in order to 
oi^count'fbr what now exists. But these mighty events, with all 
their extensive train of moral consecjuences, have often occur-' 
red. England, though protected by her insular situation — pe- 
7iitus ioio dwho orhe Brttannos^ has at dilfercnt periods wit- 
nessed the solemnities of the Druids, the holocausts to the Capi- 
•toline Jupiter, the barbarous rites of Woden and of Fre^’a, and, 
•^inaTly, the jestabllMiment of the true faith. 

It is*probable that none of these great landmarks liave pe- 
rished, since the age in which Homer lived, with respect to 
Greece, and since the reigns of Cyaxarcs and of Alyattes in 
Asia. But" what would have been the astoriisliniciit oi‘ the Fa- 
ther of History, could lie have been informed, that, of the lan- 
guage in which he sppko and wrote, the most cognate dialect 
was that oi' India, — a ‘country so remote, that eveji his incjuisi- 
tive mind had learned little respecting it, excepting tlial it was 
the most populous of countries then known ? — That the divini- 
'tics worshipped by his countrymen, which he generally states 
to have been recently introduced into Greece from Egypt, by 
Homer and succeeding poets, had their altars established on 
tlie shores of the distant Ganges, where they were destined to 
continue for ages, after they had abandoned Olunpus? The 
causes to which these uncjiicstionahle facts arc to be attributed, 
are beyond the period ol* history ; — but are they also lost to tra- 
dition? — Into the immensely voluminous literature of tin* Brah- 
mans, wlio has sufficiently penetrated to answer this (j nest ion ? 

Independently of tins curious ])rol)1rm, the civil history of 
India, from the era at which the Puranas professedly date*, to 
the period of tlie iMusulinaii invasion, is an object of rational 
iiKjuiry; and its chronology might, to aci*rtain extent, be' sup- 
ported by establishing synchronisms, such as the ideulilyltig 
Chandra Gii})ta with Sandrocottus. The name of the Indian 
sovct,eign who reigned ovct Magadlia, when Behmen (Vahu- 
man endowed with arms), whcaii f!>e Greeks cull Artaxerxes 
Ldngimanijs, invaded the west oi’ India, is preserved by a Per- 
sian historian, and accords with tlic Indian geneaTogies, Such 
synchronisms, when they can be discoverctf, afford confirma- 
tion to other ikets. 
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To the Geography of the Puranas, we earnestly wish that 
some of the members of the learned Society to which we h&ve 
alluded, would devote their attention : but not merely'by ^eci- 
^ing the situation of countries incidentally mentioned in other 
works. EJach Parana contains a chapter on geograph^j^^usually 
entitled iBhuvana darsa/ or the mirror of regions, A simil^, 
work scorns to have been current in antient Persia, whicn M/ 
Ancmctil du Pcrroii translated from the Pehlevi, with the title 
^of Uhauh deesh. If a kSanscrit scholar in India, taking for his 
text one of those Piiranica chapters, would give a local habita- 
tion and a modern name to the countries, he would supply an 
important desideratum; and might derive great aid from the 
Pandits, and from the strangers who now resort to Calcutta 
from all parts of India.* The names of antient nations, of j^omr 
the Hindus have retained little besides, attesT the authenticity oT' 
their traditions ; as the Pehleva, the Sacm, and, more recently, 
the Huna, Ptolemy places in northern Asia, a regibn whfch he 
terms Ottorcora. The Uttara Guru, or northern ^land "of the 
Curus, is all^)tled to the same quarter in the Parana, 

An inquiry of an extremely interesting nature might also be 
made into the doctrines of the different schools of Philosophy, 
with a view to ascertain whether the sects founded by Pytha- 
goras, Epicurus, Zeno, Plato, and Aristotle, stand in the rela- 
tion of parents or offspring, to the sects supporting similar opi- 
nions in the East. 

With respect to Science, we certainly never supposed that 
the discoveries of Newton or of La Place had been anticipated 
by the Brahmans : nor thart the existing boundaries of scientific 
knowledge were likely to be extended by our intercourse with 
India. We still think, however, that the history of science 
may derive important contributions .from thsjt source. The 
discussions to which the publication of the Indian Algebra gave 
rise, have elicited some valuable information. Before we de- 
termine that the knowledge existing in the East, and bearing 
the marks of original by the peculiarity of its forms, ought to 
be attributed to the (Jreeks, it should, we think, be very dis- 
tinctly demonstrated, that the Greeks themselves possessed what 
they are said to have communicated. 
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have had frequent occasion to speak of Dr M^cciilloch 
in terms of high commendation, in our Reviews of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, the channel through 
which the chief part of his scientific labours has been conimuni* 
cAied^jvlhe public, until the appearance of the present volumes; 
i \ 53il wc have great pleasure in again introduc'*ng him to the no- 
li^ tice of our readers in a more extended work. It is very seldom 
' .that we find a person with such high qualilicatiorus for a scienti- 
fic traveller; for, besides a strong natural understanding, and a 
thoroughly good, education, he possesses a variety of iieci)ni}>lis!\“ 
rnent that is very rarely found combined in the same individual. 
He, is, moreover, one of the few men of povverlul mind aiul high 
cultivation, who Jiave hitherto directed their attention to Geo- 
for it is unquestionably true that, with a very few cxcep- 
"^tionsj^ihis •braiicli of science ims not yet attracted the lughcr 
order of intellects, but has been very much in the hands of a 
minor class of philosophers, who, at an ea^y rate, get tiiat dig- 
nifieiftitle from the w'orld by accumulating /acts, without one- 
idea of generalization having ever euKa ed into their mind. We 
do not mean to deny the usefulness of that class of persons, be- 
cause more powerfiilqninds may afterwards turn to uso tl)e ma- 
terials which their industry has heaped together; but ho aloiie 
is fully qualified to. investigate and describe the phenomena of 
Nature, who bears steadily in mind, that the lacts he is collect- 
ing arc valuable only in reference to some groat general law*. 
On the other hand, an accurate acquaintance wilh the tninute 
details of the subject is of the highest importance ; and it is to 
be regretted that sonic of the distinguished jiersons who havo^ 
led the way in the higher departnmuts of the seienee, have nofr 
been siifliciently familiar wilh its more minute branches; a de- 
ficiency in this respect has very often given an appearance of in- 
accuracy to their observations, and has afli)rded a petty triunjpli 
to those cavillers, w^ho, while they are incapable of understand- 
ing the great views of the author, exult over these little flaws, and 
magnify their importance — very often, indeed, when they do not 
in the least degree affect. the general conclusion that has been 
drawn. It is this rarj? combination of general views, with accu- 
rate information in all the elementary branches of liis sul?joct, 
which places Or Macciilloch so high above most of liis cotompo- 
rarics as a Geologist. No work descriptive of ilie physical siruc- 
tuii^ of an extensive range of Country, that has fippeai ev! since the 
Travels of Saussurc, poss^^^ such higb^nerits :rs tliat 
us. We discover in it the same patient industry of 
, direct^^^^ by a powerful and well j egulatcd untler* 

and controuled by a dandid and unprejudiced philo- 
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Rophy, which so eminently distinguishes the great Geologist of 
the Alps. Wc wish that we could carry the parallel a little fiflr- 
theri and say that the reader of Dr Macculloch’s work will be , 
US insensibly carried along by the charms of the style: But in 
. this respect we must allow that he has not equalled great 
predecessor. . ^ 

We have now been speaking only of the geological part of 
these volumes, which indeed forms the leading featurei and ocr 
cupies tlic chief space in the work; but the author has not 
been unmindful of the various subjects of general interest which 
present tlieinselves to an inteljigent traveller, in the very re- 
markable couiiU-ies which lie describes. There are dispersed, 
tl) rough out both volumes, much valuable information, and many 
very ini cresting remarks upon the habits and condition of the' 
people in the islands, — the stataof population, tho agpculture"' 
and fisheries, the antiquities, superstitions, and peculiar customs. 
Before entering upon our , examination of the geological part of 
the volumes, we shall offer a few remarks upon some of the 
most intercstkig subjects of general information which they con- 
tain : But it is impossible for us, within any reasonable limits, to 
notice even slightly all the objects to whudi the attention of the 
author was directed; and, among so many of equal interest^ we 
have some difficulty in deciding which to leave out. 

In judging of the merits of this work, we are not to esti- 
mate the labour the author has undergone in collecting his 
matevinls, by the standard of most books of travels, descrip- 
tive of a country so near at home. It was not his lot to 
be carried over smooth roads in a well hung carriage, and to 
close the labours of the day with comfortable meal and a 
soft bed ; but it was the toilsome work of five successive sum- 
mers, spent upon a boisterous sea, or a miserably poor com- 
fortless land. He visited every rock that appears above the sur- 
face of the waters, from the Isle of Man to Nortli Rona, and 
from the Mainland to St Kiida; and has here given us a detailed 
description of nearly one hundred and twenty islands. He had 
to make his way through a most difficult navigation, in a sea that 
is scarcely ever free from tempest, committing himself very often 
to a. frail bark, and the still greater danger of ignorant, mari- ^ 
iicrs : and when we consider that he travelled alonq in that 
cheerless region, wc caiuiot sufficiently admire the ardour and 
constancy with whicli he persevered in his labours. We can- 
not, ho\vcvt?r, describe the difficulties he had to encoupteri so 
well as in his own w\)rds. 

* Some future geologist will perhaps fill up the blank which 1 have 
unwillingly if indeed there be anything in those two islands but 
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what I have conjectured to exist. He will be fortunate if he is not 
cofnpelled to leave much unseen, and to supply somewhat from con- 
jectiA'es. ' Though, like the philosopher in llassclas, he ivere to find 
the winds and waves ol^edicnt to his word, he would still have much 
to encounter. Jje cannot ride in a lai^d without roads, since hie 
horse ct!h \jeithcr tread tlie bogs, nor scale the rocks. Though he 
ma^walk with th^ strength of Antseus, and, like the Arab, live on 
the ‘ chameleon’s diet, ’ it will avail lum little, unless with the wild 
duck, the proper tenant of this amphibious region, he can also tra- 
verse the lakes and swim the friths. The dependence which lie may 
place on the maritime habits of the islands, will hi* overthrown at eve- 
ry step by the mis-airangements conimou in this country wliich dis- 
play so strikingly soaie of the characteristics of the fliglilander ; an 
almost unsurmpuntable indolence, and a content which is either sa- 
^sfiedr with an expejjicnt, or submits to inconveniences of its own 
creating,, as if they were part of tlifj necessary career of his life. Po- 
verty is not alw^ays the cause of these inconveniences. If .the poor 
fisherman has no rudder to his boat, no yard to his mast, or no sheet 
to his sail, his richer neighbour is often equally in want of them. He 
who has traversed these islands will easily recognise the truth of the 
subjoined picture, 

‘ It was settled in t^ic evening that we should visit Barra Head 
on the following morning, Unfortuniiteiy the laird’s only boat liad 
been left on the beach without an anchor a few days before,* whence 
it was carried away by the tide and tla^^hod to pieces. But there was 
an expedient at hand, as there w^as another Inxit in the island, and it 
was borrowed for the occasion. In the morning, when ready to em- 
bark, it was discovered that the borrowed oars had been negligcntijr 
left on the beacli on the preceding evening, and had, like the former 
boat, been carried away by the tide. There was now a boat, but^ 
there were no oars. Oars could be borrowed, somewhere : they would^ 
be ready at some time in tlie day ; at tw^elvc or one o’clock ; it would 
not be many hours too late ; we could only be benighted in return- 
ing. By tho*tiVne the oars had been sent for, it was discovered that 
the boatmen ami servants were ail absent cutting peal in a neighbour- 
ing island. But it w'as possible to find another expedient for tliis, by 
procuring some of the isl.mcb'rs. A messenger was accordingly sent 
Ibr four men. In the mean tmio, the borrovi^ed oars of one fisherman 
were fitted to the borrowed boat of anothei^; but, alas ! all the island- 
ers were absent making kelp. Thus the day was spent in arranging 
expedients and in removing obstacles. Thus is life spent in the 
Highlands, and thus will it be spent by him w'ho trusts to Highland 
arrangeipentS'for the accomplishment of his objects.' I. p. Sb-?. 

‘ l have on a former occasion described the nautical circumstances 
undet which I did not reach Barra Head : it will not*!)e useless to 
describe those under which I accomplished a first visit to Loch Sca- 
yig. The itinerary of a traveller is often of advantage to his succes- 
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8ors ; while a single anecdote is often more characteristic of a people 
than a laboured description. * 

^ The expedition was to proceed from Gillan on the wdst side of 
Sleat ; and as a Highland boat is not soon set in motion, the crew 
W|i« bespoke on the preceding evening. It was in \^n that the or* 

t s ^cre given fo( six in the morning ; the men were not Collected ' 
nihe^^a Higitlander being seldom ready, even fojf his harvest fi^ld^ / 
before ten o'clock. After the ordinary useless discussions we pro* , 
cceded to the beach ; but the tide had ebbed, and the boat was dry': 
it could not be launched without further assistance. Before the re- 
quisite assistance was procured, an hour had elapsed. Being at 
length launched, it was discovered, that, out ot the four oars required^ 
only one was present. It was necessary to procure the complement 
from a neighbouring village, and this was scarcely accomplished in 
another hour. Some hopes at last appeared that the day would not 
elapse in preparations ; but, of the, pins required for rowing, .cuiiy two 
could be found, swimming in the water whicli filled half of the boat. 
Sky not being a land of wood, some time passed before this little but 
indispensable requisite could be obtained, for which the teeth of a 
harrow were ^at length procured. We were n‘>w fortunately under 
way : the first stroke of the oars bad been given, when an unlucky 
breeze springing up, one of the crew proposed that we should return 
for a sail. It was in vain to oppose this motion, too favourable to 
the natural indolence of this people ; although it was not easy to con* 
jectiire how a sail was to be rigged on a boat which had neither step 
for a mast nor provision for a rudder. It was wrong to wonder at * 
the latter defect, as the use of this contrivance is quite unknown in 
many parts of these islands. In less than two hours the trunk of .a 
birch tree was procured, which, being fastened to. one of the thwarts 
with some twine, was converted into a mast worthy of the first navi- 
gator. A broomstick, secured to this mast in a SKuilar manner, form- 
ed the yai’d,. and the sail was composed of a pair of blankets pinned 
together by wooden skewers, and fastened to the broomstick by tlie 
same means. The want of sheet and tack was siipph^ by a pair of 
scarlet garters which one of the men stripped from his chequered 
stocking ; and thus a ship was at length generated, not much unlike 
thhse of the heroic ages, of which memorials are still existing in the 
Fculptures of Iona. It was two o'clock before this rigging was per- 
fected and we were ready^for sea. 

* The w ant of a rudder being supplied by an oar, and the sail un- 
able ao stand near tlic wind, we made no way except to leeward, and ^ 
tliere was a prospect of reaching Rum instead of Scavig ; neither 
arguments nor authority being of the least avail with a peop^ who» 
in spite of their practice, dre utterly ignorant of the propetries and 
management of a boat. On a sudden a fortunate squall un^lhipped 
the helm ; brought the sail aback ; and the whole apparatus, too tee-, 
blc to npsot the boat, was carried overboard. We reached our des* 
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tinatjon when we should have been returning, and passed the greater 
ptfrt of the night at sea. * 1. 281, 282. 

* Between Garvrisa and the point of Craignish is the passage known 
by the name of Dorish more (the great gate), frequented by vessels 
passing frem Qrinan northwards, and distinguished, like the other 
narrov^hann'^ls of this coast, by the strength and rapidity of the 
tid^, and oy th^ short cross sea produced when their course is 
* posed to a fresh breeze. 

VOn the day of my visit to these islands, a boat with six men 
was lost in this passage ; an accident, like most of those which hap- 
pen in the Western islands, resulting from the rashness and ignorance 
^of the boatmen. Were it not for the extreme buoyancy of tlieir 
boats, generally built on the plan of a Norway skift‘, and often indeed 
built in Norw'ay, such accidents would be niore frequent, as no cx- 
*^erieBce seems to lijye taught them the management of a boat in 
those ^clicatt! cases which are of«perpetual occurrence in such a sea 
of cross tides, and in a climate so squally. 

‘ It is not an exaggeration to say, that the traveller who makes 
this tour, is in daily, often in hourly risk of Ins life, more particularly 
with the boatmen of the country ; the rigging of their boats being as 
bad atf their management. Fortunately l‘ur lljemselvcs, their timidity 
is generally equal to th^ir ignorance. ' 11. 270. 

Nor are these the only obstacles a iniveller has to contend 
with in these islands; for he wlio is so satisfied w^ilh the fii>t 
answer to his question as to venture to act upon it, will very 
‘soon disccvc'', that tlic testimony is not to be relied upon, even 
in matters that come under his daily observation. 

• ‘ “ How long is this Loch ? ” — “ It will be about twanty mile. ” — 
“ Twx'iity miles ! surely it cannot be so much. “ May be it w ill 
be twelve. ” — “ It does not seem more than four.” — ** Indeed I’m' 
thinking ye’re right. ’’ — “ Really you seem to know' nothing about ^ 
the matter. ” — “ Troth I canna say 1 do. ” This trait #t‘ character ig 
universal ; and the answer is always so decided, that tlie inquirer, 
unless he is a &trenuou.s doubter, is not induced to verify the state- 
ment by this mode of cross-examination. ’ J. p. 162. A'o/e, 

Dr Macculloclj estimates the population ol tlie Western Isl- 
ands at 60,000. But if the inquiries instituted by the Gaelic 
Schtwrl Society are to be relied on, and there is no reason to 
doubt their accuracy^ he has underrated tlieir numbers very 
considerably. In the first Report of that Society, jiiiblislu d in 
1811, the population of the Islands is C'^tiinated at fioiii 00 to 
100,000; and as the })opulation has, for the Iasi seventy 
been i*egularly progre-^sivc, it is probably now fully equal to the 
greater of these numbers. Although this is a scanf^^ population, 
when compared to the extent of territory, such is the natural 
boilrcnness of the soil, and the small proportion of land that lies 
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been broujrht into cultivation, that almost every one of the isl- 
ands is oppressetl with a redundant population, living in a state 
of wretched poverty, and very often exposed to the most •seri- 
ous privations. So few arc the wants oi* the inhabitants, so 
wholly ignorant are they of the comforts of civjlizedo life, that 
a , baj^ stibsistem^e is sufficient to remove all thfe* fcjiri"" of ojv- 

{ H'^ssion from a numei'ous family.^ llns exc^sive populilttion 
ias been gradnally created by that ruinous system so long pre- 
valent in the island*?, by which the cultivation of that part of 
the Jninl which- is cnp.iblc of culture, is in the hands of small 
occujiiiiits ; a svhit in e-xcelieiitly adapted to the end, when the 
great obj'fct of the Laird was to swell his band of submissive vas% 
sals, but most unliappv in its conse(jueiices, now that these Laird-s 
have been lamed, and brought under the dominion of tlse laws. 
It is quite clear, that tlic s(nl and cliinate inc infaiiperabJo ob- 
stacles to the successful c.illivation of grain to any considera- 
ble extent ; and that the hind can in no way be turned to so 
good account as in the rearing of cattle and sheep. This change, 
however, cannot be brought about until a vast proportion of the 
present Inhabitants arc removed Ironi tlic soil ; a measure which 
cannot be accomplished on a &ud.deii witliout outraging huma- 
nity, but which may perhaps be brought'about by some system 
of certain but iniperee[)tible oj)eration. Vfe do not believe that 
much relief can be looked for from cmigratie.:i ; for this sinjple 
reason, that, to a ])c(>plc like the inhabitants of these islands', 
who are not very iuiha])py w ith their comiition, it does not hold 
out tcnijUalions sufficiently strong to overcome those powerful tfcs 
which attach them to the land of their forefathers. 

‘ The Englisliiiian, to whom the habits artd feelings of this people 
are unknown, will be surprised that such a state of things can exist 
at all, and hot less so to find that Jt is difficult to apply a remedy. 
He expects that tlie natural overflowing of jieoplc in one place, will, 
without effort, discharge its superfluity on those where there js a de- 
ficiency. lie is unacquainted with the pt'rtinasity with which the 
Highlanders adhere to tlieir place of birth ; and that, it would seem, 
exactly in the inverse ratio of all apparent causes of attraction. At 
the same time it rnust hv. remarked, that the insulated state, the pe- 
culiar habits, and the language of these people, present additional 
obstacles to migration ; and tJiat many changes, yet far distant, nivst 
be made before such a free cominunication can be established as shall 
9 II 0 W it to take place, without cffi)rt and w itjiout.pain, before it shall 
become a current ])art of the system of action. Any expedients 
which shall d>realv through these habits and destroy these bounds, 
will faeiJitatt this measure so much to be wished ; and by abolishing . 
distinGtions in the community at large, render the interchange qf all 
its constituent parts easy. ’ I. loy, 110. 

S 
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But this great population is not only labouring under the pres- 
sure of wretched poverty — it is in the most deplorable state of 
ignorance. We shall scarcely be believed by those of our coun- 
trymen who do not attend to inquiries of this soj t, when we tell 
them, that atijiis moment there are in the Highlands and Isl- 
ands oT i^otlSnd, nearly three hundred thoqsand persons who 
are finable to V<td. And, when this is made known to our 
Southern neighbours, how jusUy will they rebuke the pn'sump- 
tion of the assertion, so often made in reproach to thoin Irom 
' this part of the island, tliat it is the proud distinction^of Scot- 
,Jand that every poor man is "taught to read and write. This 
Nmost melancholy fact would, in all probability, have never been 
brOuglit to light, had it not been ft>r the exertions of tlujsc en- 
lightened and benevolent iiuliviiiuals who established the Claelic 
School Society — v^o have, with very limited support, during 
the la?t nine years been activefy engaged in the most judicious 
plans to remove, as far as their slender meai^s will extend, this 
humiKating national disgrace. We take shame to ourselves, 
that we have not long ago taken notice of (lie valuable Reports 
published by that Society, which are full of the most interesting 
information ; but we ^hojie ere long to bring the subject mtire 
prominently forw^ard. In the mean time, that wc may induce 
some of our sceptical countrymen, who arc firmly persuaded 
that no such disgrace can attach to Scotland, to look into the 
'facts stated by the (xaclic School Society, wc give the following 
extract from their 1^'irst Report, in 1811. 

' * The returns which have been made by the clergymen of different 
parishes, Tiilly confirm all that had been feared by individuals belong- 
ing to your Society. This will appear by the mention of a few 
parishes, their population, and the number incapable of reading iff 
each. 

‘ On the Main Land — 

^ In the parish of Fcarn, out of 15(X), 1800 are unable to read. 

— (jairloch, 2945, 2549 ditto. 

— Lochbroom, 4000, 3300 ditto. 

In the Islands — 

* In the parish of Kilmuir, Skye, 3056, 2718 unable to read. 

— Stofnoway, Lewis, 4000, 2800 ditto. 

— Harris, 3000, 2900 ditto. 

— North Uist, 4000, 3800 ditto. 

< Thus, out of 22,501,^^19,367 are incapable of reading either Eng- 
lish or Gaelic ; and many other parishes might be mentioned in a * 
state equally destitute. Connect^ with this niplancholy fact, it must 
be observed, that the proportion who are able to read, reside in or near 
the district where a school is taught ; but in the remote glens, or 
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subordinate islands of almost every parish, few or none can be found 
who know even the letters. * ' 

And ijere we earuiot avoid expressing our surprisfe at* the 
conduct of the Bible Societies, and similar associations, who^ 
with such immense funds at their disposal, lavisiJb vas^ sums in 
foreign missions, svhile so great a proportion of peopte, 

^>Qt^h in Scotland and in Ireland^ h^ve so much«%trongcr claims 
upon tlidir attention. Why shciild A single shilliiig go abroad, 
so long as it deprives a singl(»individual* ^dinong opr oiiifn'^oun; 
trynieii ©f that very blessing which it is sent away to bestow ? ' 
Sucli extensive philanthropy would be very praiseworthy, if the 
work at home was accomplished ; but to lay out our treasure ' 
in cultivating another inan^s field, while our own is overgrc/Vvii 
with briars and thistles, is either insanity or the most preposter- ■ 
ous vanity. We fear that it is to this last 8f5urcc that we must" 
trace this wild delusion ; for a Report from a Missionary in 
Otahoite or Owhyce, who tells how many hundred Bibles he has 
distributed to tin* savages, has a much more imposing sound in 
a speech at the Freemason’s Tavern, than could be produced 
by the homely names of Sutherland and the Isle of Skye. , 

The peculiiirities of characlcr and of mtinner among the in*, 
habitajils of these iTisuhtLed regions, are no less interesting to a 
stranger than the counrry they inhabit ; and they did not fail 
to awaken the attention of this acute traveller. One of the 
most striking features in their character, is that invincible 
indolence wliich can hardly be overcome either by the promise 
of profit, or the certainty of danger. That it is cheated by 
the peculiar c ircumstances in wdiich they arc placed, and is not 
constitutional disease, is manifest, because it ceases when 
they leave tlieir country, and are roused into exertion by the 
bustle of active life in tlic busy world. Where the work to 
be done is so little, and the labourers so many, in a climate 
where the inhabitant is forced to seek shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather for tliree fourths of the time that the 
sun is above the horizon; where there are no manufactures; 
and where he is denied tlic occupation that reading would 
aflbrd, — cat) it be wondered at, if the Highlander sleeps away 
his existence in listless inactivity? He has no spur to 
ertibn by seeing luxury and refinement around him, fai the 
possession of those wlio have risen into wealth by tlie in- 
dustrious exercise of their talents : The little he does see, be- 
long to thot^’ who have inherited their riches from a long line 
©f Apecsstry, avd who seem to their surroundi ig tenantry ns 
. beings of a higher nice of existence. We have already quot- 
ed mim instiUiccs of this indolciit habit, in pointing out the 

2 
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diflfcultics traveller has to contend with in these countries; 
but^it would seem, from the following example, that the lord is 
not exempt from this disease of his vassals. 

^ ^ In a proportional degree, a Highland gentleman is as little an* 

xious to mi]^tiplv his enjoyments as his tenant, whose domestic ani- 
mals di^^te tiflimreside with himself, and whose sqioke, for want of 
oth^rvent, %aust^nd its exit at the door of his miserable hut. 

^ The following example is characteristic. An Highland estate 


was given -in lease for 200 years to a cadet of the funily, as a re- 
ward for military services, under the sole condition of delivering it 
at the expiration of the lease, with a specified number of growing 
Aaees of a certain age, and under a determined fine for each tree dc- 
njfbieqt in the required age. That lease is on the point of expiring, 
^nd,^ yet, not a tree is planted. When I visited it not long ago, the 
^')bsscG informed me thj|^ he meant to plant to-morrow. He had bet^ii 
twenty jjears i* possession ; and his 4 )redecessor 6 , for five or six ge- 
^ nerations past, had probably all, like him, intended for the last 200 
I years to plant “ to-morrow.” I. 156, 157. 

* It is comfortable however to reflect, that amidst all the pri- 
vations which the poor people of these islands are doonigd 
^o suffer, they are yet contented and happy w^ith their lot : "and 
nnit, too, in situations ^hcre these sufferings um^i be lelt in 
tljeir severest form. There are few wlu' will not derive a most 


valuable lesson of contentment from the following very intei’cst- 
ing account of our author’s visit to the Island of North Ilona. 

• •* The islands of Sulisker and North Kona, although at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, are usually associated by tlio joint 
appellation of Barra and Rona ; but they are scarcely known except 
to the mariners who navigate the North iSea, and to the inhabitants of 
Lewis, of w'hich estate tlicy form a ]>art. They are tlK‘ riorilicrn- 
most of the Western Islands, — the Thule of the other islanders, who 


consider them as placed “ far from the sun and summer gale, ” and 
beyond the limits of the habitable world. To have visited Burra and 
Rona gives a claim to distinction scarcely less in their estimation 
than to have explored the sources of the Nile or the Niger. 

* Rona is accessible in one spot only, and even that with difficulty, 
from the long swell which is rarely altogether absent in tins sea. 'J'lie 
landing-place is only the face of an irregular clifl’; and it is necessary 
to be watchful for the moment to jump out on the first ledge of rock 
to which the boat is lifted by the wave. The removal of the sliecp 
is a perilous operation, the animal being slung by the legs routid tlie 
neck of a man, and thus carried down the face of a rock where a liiise 
step exposes him to the risk of being either strangled or drowned. 
To find inhabitants on sucli an island, is a strong proof, among many 
others, of the value of land in this country, compared to that of la- 
voL. xxxiii. NO. 66. G g 
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hour. There are few parts of Britain where Bona "a'aiilu nfft be 
abandoned the sea-fowls that seem its proper tenants. 

* The violence and height of the mountainoi^s seas w^hich ift wiir* 

1 ;er break on this island arc almost incredible. The dykes of the' 
sheep-folds are oflen thrown down, and stones of ^orftrous bulk re- 
move from their places^ at elevations reaching > 1 ® 2 C|p feet aboV« ^ 
the high-wafer mark so powerful is the breach tfs* the sea. *** ^ 

* Some years have now past since this island 4ra8 inhabited by se-' 
veral families, who contrived to subsist 5y uniting fishing to the pro- 
duce of the soil. In attempting to land on a stormy day, all the men 
were lost by the upsetting of their boat ; since which time it has been 
in the poseession of a principal tenant in Lewis. It is now inhabifbju 
by one family only, consisting of six individuals, of which the ^<;Aiale, 
patriarch has been forty years on the island. The occupant of th^ 
farm is a cottar, cultivating it and tending fifty sheep for his employ- 
er, to w'hom he is bound for eight years ; an unnecesi^ry precaution, 
since the nine chains of the Styx could afford no greater security than 
the sea that surrounds liim, as he is not pcrn\itted to keep a boat. 
During 9 residence, now of seven years, he had, with the exception . 
cf ^ visit from the boat of the Fortunee, * seen no face but that of / 
his employer and his own family. Twice in the year, that part 0 ^ 
the crop which is not consumed on the farm, together with the pro- 
duce of the sheep and the feathers obtained from the sea-fowl, which 
he is bound to procure, are taken away by the boat from Lewis ; 
and thus his communication with the external world is maintained. 
Fortunately, he seemed to care but little for any thing out of the 
limits of his own narrow kingdom, f In addition to the grain and 
potatoes required for the use of his family, he is allow'cd one £Ow, 
and receives for w'ages the value of two pounds sterling annually in 
the form of clothes. With this, the family, consisting of six indivi- 
duals, must contrive to clothe themselves. How they are clothed it 
is scarcely necessary to say ; covered they are not, nor did there 
appear to be a blanket in the house ; the only substitute for a bed 
being an excavation in the wall, strewed, as it seemed, with ashes 
and straw. 

* Ihere is nn other water in the Island than that which is collect- 
ed in pools from the rain ; but there is no chance of any deficiency 


* ‘ Then employed in cruizing after the President in 1812. ’ 

f ‘ On* the appearance of our boat, tlie women and children were 
seen running away to the cliffs to hide themselves, loaded with tlie 
very little moveable property they possessed ; while the man and his 
soil were employed in driving away the theep. We might have ima- 
gined ourselves landing in an island of the Pacific Ocean. A few 
words of Gaelic soon recalled the latter ; but it was some time before 

tlie females came from their retreat, very unlike in look to the inha- 
bitants of a civilized world. ' 
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As there is no peat, turf is used for fuel, and the oil 
of the^lld^y for light : but, with characteristic improvidence, ther^ 
are do means of lighting the fire should it ever be extinguished. 
,Well may the vestals of this cottage watch the smoky embers and 
' trim the dyftiffjamp. 

* Su^ i| ml^^olenee of the wind in this region) that not even the 
Bolid>nass of a llighlaod hut can resist it. The house is therefore 
excavated in the earth, the wall required for the support of the roof 
scarcely rising two feet above the surface. The roof itself is but lit« 
tie raised above the level, and is covered with a great weight of turf, 
above w^hich is the thatch ; the whole being surrounded with turf 
l^j^acks to ward off the gales. The entrance to this subterranean re-* 
tf€!)^is through a long, dark, narrow and tortuous passage like the 
^all^y of a mine, commencing by an aperture not three feet high, and 
%ry difficult to find..# With little trouble it might be effectually con- 
cealed iinor, ^ere the fire suppressed, could the existence of a house be 
suspected, the whole having the appearance of a collection of turf stacks 
and dunghils. Although our conference had lasted some time, none 
of the party discovered that it was held on the top of the house. It 
seemed to have been constructed for concealment irom whitqjjii^^, i 
|Or men more savage still, with a precaution now at least uselesSr 
^fhe interior strongly resembles that of a Kamschatkan hut ; receiv- 
ing no other light than that from the smoke hole, being covered with 
ashes, festooned with strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, and 
having scarcely an article of furniture. Such is life in North Ilona ; 
and though the women and children were half naked, the mother old, 
and the wife deaf, they appeared to be contented, well fed, and littk^ 
concerned about what the rest of the world was doing. It was still 
an object of curiosity to ascertain if beings so insulated had no de- 
sire to return to society, and mingle once more with their fellow - 
creatures. But though man is gregarious, the want of extended so- 
ciety is in a great measure the want of cultivated minds. Here the 
family was society enough ; and to provide for the demands of the 
impending day, sufficient occupation. The inferior members of if. 
seemed to know of no other world than North Kona ; and the chief 
appeared to wish for little that North Kona could not supply. The 
only desire that could be discovered, after much inquiry, was that- of 
getting his two younger children christened ; and for this purpose he 
had resolved to visit Lewis when his period of residence was expired. 

1 need not say to those who know the Highlanders, that their sense 
of religion is not limited to externals. Amid his solitude this poor 
man had not forgotten his duties, though excluded from the advan- 
tages of their social forms. Yet 1 shall not be surprised, if, after tlie 
accomplishment of his only wish, he should again long foiWiis now ha- 
bitual home ; and expect that some future visitor will, twenty j ears 
lienee, find Kenneth Mac Cagie wearing out his life in the subter- 
iianoon retreat of his better days. * I. 204-210. 
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We should be led far beyond our limits^ were 
to notice, in any other than a very cursory iiianner, the infor- 
mation which these volumes contain upon th^ State of* Agficul* 
turc in the different islands. In general, the land is in th^ 
possession of small tenants, who have neither^lgap^€al^,or en-' 
terprise to introduce a single improvement ; qweiyr Jlhing 
is conducted upon the most uneconomical aim most ignorant 
systems. Scarcely any notion is entertained of the rotation of 
crops, or of the advantages to be derived from it; and turnips, 
peas, beans, grass- seeds, and clover are unknown. In some 
of the larger islands, however, such as Mull, Skye, Coll, aiv^« 
a part of the Long Island, but chiefly in Isla, very niatoml^ 
improvements have lately taken place by the enlargement of 
farms, the granting of secure leases to tenai^s of capital, and thl^ 
exertions of the more wealthy and enlightened priiprietprs who 
have farms in their own hands. The introduction of green 
crops, the improvement of the breed of cattle and of sheep, 
ana a better system of stocking and of winter feeding, lire gra- 
d^allv .going t>n. But it is impossible that any general system 
of improvement can take place, until a very large capital is lai^ 
out in an extensive system of drainagc,r and in making roads. 
Where that capital is to come from, it is not easy to guess: — 
The proprietors have it not ; — and as to any assistance from 
Government for those purposes in the islands, it could only be 
expected upon a very strong case of national advantage being 
made out, as it would not be very reasonable that the inhabi- 
tants of Middlesex and Mid-Lothian should be taxed, merely to 
improve the estates of these Highland lairds. But, supposing 
the capital to be found, is it quite clear, that, under the most 
improved system, the soil and climate wwld not be an insu- 
perable bar to an ade(|uate return 7 ' 

We are very unwilling to pass over the many valuable and 
interesting remarks of our author upon the numerous remains 
of antiquity that are to be found in the Western Islands, the 
curious superstitions of the people, and his dissertation upoii 
Highland Music ; but we must not forget that we have yet to 
enter upon the chief subject of the work, and we do not wish 
to encroach upon the space allotted for it. 

Among the numerous descriptions of tl»e more remarkable 
islands in the Hebritles that have been published from time to 
time, there is no work previous to this of Dr Macculloch, which 
can be rdferred to with any degree of confidence for geological 
information, except the MiNEUAi.ociY or the Scottish Isles. 
by Professor Jameson, published in 1800. His observationf 
did not, however, extend beyond a small number of tlie islands 
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and*moreover the state of the science has so much changed^ 
both .in regard to bur knowledge of tlie structure of individual 
Srocksy and the niocie of conducting geological investigations^ 
^at we cavfh^ly compare the observations of the two gcolo- 

f istSy fft lesiP^cr anything to the disadvantagp of the learned 
^rofe&sor, whe^ they do not agree. It is indeed satisfactory 
to find, that Dr M. bears testimony to the accuracy of his ac- 
count, as far as the facts have been described. But the work be- 
fore us forms a manual by whlcii the structure of each island may 
be examined with minute detail, and will prove a most valuable 
gjjide to the mineralogists who may hereafter visit any part of 
that^ost interesting and instructive coast. It is obviously quite 
'^possible for us to enter at all into the detailed descriptions 
cOTitaincd in ij^ic woA ; — it will be sulliclent if we give a rapid 
sketch df the general structure of thc|e islands, and notice some 
of th^morc remarkable points of geological sj^eculation which 
m3pear 4:o us to have been elucidated by the labours of this 
^ry accurate observer. We tJo not apply the term accurate^ 
^ithout knowing that it is deserved ; and it will be very 
R)ry to our geological readers to be informed, that Dr Maccdl- 
joch’s description of the Island of Arran has been coipparcd 
with the notes which a veiy oniinent scientific person made upon 
the spot a few years ago, with the view of tlrawing up a geologi- 
cal account of that reinaikable island, in conjunction with 
late Professor Playfair and Lord Webb Seymour; and he has 
fqund that, with a single exception, Dr Macculloch has point- 
ed out every object of inq)ortance — and that exception occurs 
at a spot wliich is only laid bare at low ^vater. 

Although there is a great deal of low land in the islands, 
their general aspect is hilly and mountainous, and their shores 
are generally bounded by bold and precipitous dills. In some 
there arc mountains, the elevation of which almost ccnials the 
more conspicuous of those of the mainland. Ben More in 
Mull, Dr Macculloch ascertained, by barometrical measure- 
ment, to be 3097 feet above the level of the sea. Hccla 
in South Uist, is 3000 ; Clisseval in Harris, 2700 ; Goatfell in 
Arran, 2805; Ben an Oir in Jura, 2500; and the Cuchulliii 
Hills, in Skye, range from 2000 to 3000 feet. The general 
direction of the coasts, the mountainous ridges and the inter- 
vening valleys, is between N. E. and S. W., a disposition ana- 
logous to what prevails in the mainland ; and, in genoraJ, these 
prevailing directions will be found to correspond in a great de- 
[rree with the directions of the strata of rock. There appears, 
pioreover, a remarkable identity between the strata of the isL 
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ands and those of the mainland ; and, in a great variety oT cases 
enumerated by Dr MaccuUoch, it may be dUtinctly ascertained 
diat they have at one time been continuous, although now entire-^ 
!y detached by the deep sea which* rolls between thc^. Theri^ 
IS, indeed, no pajrt of the geological histoi^ of ihm r^idhs more 
interesting or mote instructive, than the namerq/% andirreshtible 
proofs they exhibit of that gradual but sure decay which is in 
unceasing operation over the whole surface of the globe. Nor 
is it only from the identity of the strata of the islands with those 
of the mainland that we are led to infer that an intervening por- 
tion has been worn away. A proof no less conclusive exists, ijb^ 
the rounded blocks that are sometimes scattered upon thgi*our- 
face of the islands, or arc embedded in the alluvial soil, of 
rocks totally distinct from any existing in vhe islqjid itself, but 
identical with rocks founj in situ on the adjoining isrands or 
mainland : such blocks are ver\" numerous on the surface of 
StaffU. Many of the facts described clearly .indicate, that the 
separation l^s not been sudden, but the slow action of destroy- 
i4*ig ; and if it is legitimate to measure the process of past, 
decay by the standard which our own experience supplies of it^ 
advancement, there are none of the phenomena of geology 
which speak a language less equivocal as to the high antiquity 
of this earth, than those to which we have now alluded. 

In determining the plan he should follow in describing the 
several islands, Dr MaccuUoch has not confined himself to 
any geographical order, but has classed those islands together 
which are of analogous structure, and are connected by their 
natural affinities. By this arrangement, unnecessary repeti- 
tion has been avoided ; the islands roulually assist in explain- 
ing the structure of each other ; that which is obscure in one, 
being elucidated by some other of the group ; and tlie interest 
of the whole is increased by the comparison. The general re- 
lations of the different individuals of each group with the ad- 
joining mainland, are pointed out ; and, at the conclusion of 
each great division, the principal facts arc brought together 
in one condensed view, that the reader may be enabled to 
draw such general conclusions as he may consider to be made 
out by the evidence that has been laid before him. The de-*^ 
scriptions are aided by numerous coloured maps, plans, and 
views — a species of illustration which Dr M. has more at com- 
mand than any geologist we are acquainted with; a very important 
branch of the education of a geological traveller, and which, if 
more frequently attended to, would save many an unintelligibl<^ 
description. 
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distinct groups into which Dr Macciilloch has divid- 
ed t[\G Western ULiiids, he distinguishes by the names of the 
^neis&y the Traj)^ \he Sandstone^ the Schistose^ and the Clyde 
glands. 

The <jncis(^lands comprehend the whole of the Long Isl- 
and, £oll, •Tirik .Iona, Kona, and a portion ^f Rasay. The 
Trap Islands are^l Mull and Skye, with Egg, Muck, Rum and 
Canna, and the numerous islets which lie around them. The 
Sandstone Islands are of very limited extent ; but are taken in 
conjunction with the adjoining coast, where this class of rock 
/P^evails from the point of Sleat in Skye to Cape Wrath. The 
SSSi^tose Islands include Isla, Jura, and the smaller islands 
^hi^ skirt the shore of Argylcshire from Lorn to Canty re. 
TJic Clyde Islands Arrgn, Bute, the Cumbrays, and’Ailsa. 

Dr M^accutloch uses the term«Gnoiss in a much more exten- 
sive^cAso than that to wlA?h it is usually confined by the school 
of Wqrner. But this extension of the term appears to be 
Ailly warranted ; for the varying composition of the rock, and 
the gradual nature of the changes it undergoes, render^ijjm- 
^ossible to apply scpai'ate terms to each variety, without accll» 
Ululating titles which would incumber rather than elucidate the 
subject. The chief varieties described have a composition iden- 
tical with granite, sometimes characterized by a large grain and 
imperfectly foliated g:ructurc, with frequent partial transitions 
into granite; at other times having a schistose structure, and 
graduating into micaceous schistus and <]uartz rock. Horn- 
olendc, as well as mica, enters into the composition of it ; and 
is more prevalent than mica in tlie gneiss of the Western 
Islands. 

With the exception of Arran and a part of Mull, granite ia 
not found in mass in any of the Western Islands ; but, through- 
out the whole of the Gneiss islands, it is of constant occurrence 
in the form of veins traversing the accompanying strata. These 
are exhibited under so many varieties of form, that they throw 
considerable light upon the history of this rock ; and it is very 
important to have the testimony of so accurate an observer as 
Dr Macculloch, upon a point upon which the opinions of geo- 
logists have been so much divided. To those who are less fa- 
miliar with the controversy, it may be proper to state, that the 
point at issue is this — whether there is siifiicicnt evidence to prove 
that granite has been brought into the situations it now occupies, 

? osterior to the deposition of the rocks which lie dVer it. Dr 
lutton, who was the first to maintain this bold and ingenious 
theory, considered it to be demonstrated by the numerous veins 
4ipd ramifications which are seen to proceed from the mass of 
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granite irtto the superincumbent strata. His opponSits m'ain- 
laiii tluit tlicse veins are of cotcmporancous^formation with the 
strata in which they occur. We cannot afl\>r(l space for more 
than the general conclusions to which Dr Maccul^li has ai4«, 
rived ; and must refer to the work itself lor the^-M^undi^'nt and 
very distinct evidence upon which his reasoninj^is fo&rulcch 

‘ All the varieties of gneiss arc occasionally intersected by granite 
veins, and they are indeed almost characteristic of this rock ; being 
rarely absent for any considerable space, and seldom traversing mica- 
ceous schist unless under circumstances where they can be traced to 
some neighbouring mass ol‘ granite. Tht^y are, however, most abun-., 
dant in the granitic division. Tliey are infinitely various in si/eyf^tid 
in the number and intricacy of their ramiheatious ; and it is ff.fther 
worthy of remark, that the contortioi|| of any mass of gneiss are ^1- 
w^ays proportioned to the number- and importance of *Jhosc whiclj it 
contains. Hence it is that the schistc^ is more free from Contor- 
tions than the granitic variety. It is nevertheless proper to inaRc an 
exception respecting those beds of gneiss which alternate with other 
rocks, such as clay slate ; these, as far as I have observed, never con- , 
veins. In some varieties of gneiss they are so abundant as^ 
nearly to exclude the original rock, so that the mass presents little 
else than a congeries of vdns. An instance of this nature occurs in 
the Fiannan isles ; but the most striking are to be seen tin the north- 
west coawSt, between Loch Laxford and Cape Wrath. The latter 
spot is no less remarkable for its picturesque grandeur, than for the 
perfect manner in wliich it displays this circumstance, the cliffs be- 
ing free from lichens, and unaltered by the weather ; so that all the 
parts are as visible as in an artificial section. The hornblende schisc 
and the gneiss are broken into pieces and entangled among the veins 
ill the same manner as the stratified rocks are in the trap of Skye; 
but with infinitely greater intricacy, so as rather to resemble a red 
and white veined marble with imbedded' fragments of black. These 
fragments do not seem to form a twentieth part of the whole mass ; 
while the progress of the different veins, and their effects in produc- 
ing the disturbance, arc as distinct as in an ordinary hand specimen. 
If the intricacy of the ramifications, and the intersection of one set 
of veins by a second and a third of different textures, present an ar- 
gument in favour of a succession of these at several periods, there i$ 
here no want of such evidence. 

‘ Whether these granite veins arc connected with masses of granite 
in all cases, cannot be determined. In some instances, as in Perth- 
shire, where the gneiss reposes on granite, it is probable that they 
^proceed from it; but it has already been seen that there are no traces 
of tliat rock in the Long Island. That is, however, no proof of its 
non-existence; and circumstance of the veins being always pre- 
sent when the gneiss reposes on granite, and absent when another 
Xock is interposed, renders it probable that in these cases granite,; 
i^hough invisible, is still present. 
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Tffi^fSTfcwinff considerations render it probable that the granite 
vein|i which trave^' gneiss are posterior to Mie including rock, and 
formed under circi\i&>tances analogous to those under which other 
^Kranite veins have intruded into the schistose rocks with wliich they 
interfere. 

‘ jTliey arc fS^ompanied by fractures or contortions of the gneiss, 
of such a nature Its to prove that it once possessed a condition capa- 
ble of yielding in difterent w'ays to external force, while these appear- 
ances are also proportioned to the number and intricacy ol'the veins. 
In tlie schistose varieties which yield easily in tlie direction of the 
laminae, the veins frequently hold a parallel course to these, w^hile an 
occasional flexure occurs in those cases where the vein crosses them; 
Th^'dges being incurvated from the thicker part, or the root ol* the 
• vein! towards its termination. Lastly, in cases, of which an example 
tv'as described in Ti^y, where a vein traverses a mass of limestone 
iiY:luftd in me gneiss, it disturl)^ that substance as well as the sur- 
rowffing rock ; and in aUOthcr parallel instance noticed in Scalpa, 
where. the included substance is serpetitine, the vein itseh' undergoes 
I* a change, by participating in the nature of that rock during its pas- 


sage. ... . J 

‘ The schist Is in these islands occasionally traversed Iby grdhiMr 
veins, similar in as])ect and composition to those w hich traverse the 
gneiss of the neighbouring parts. This may be adduced as a proof 
of the posteriority of these veins to the rocks wl)ich they intersect ; 
since they are here, as in Coll, found to pass indiscriminately through 
'two different rocks, of which the one appears, from its position, to be 
of more recent formation than tlic other. 

/ ' *• Although unwilling to repeat the trite arguments derived from 
the nature of granite veins, I cannot avoid remarking the strong sup- 
port they receive from the circumstances now mentioned, particular- 
ly from the fact of the imbedded fragments ; an appearance which 
cannot be reconciled to any supposition yet offered, except that of 
the posteriority of granite. ’ 1. 218-220. 144. .556-557. 

The Island of Arran was the gacat source from v;hich Dr 
Hutton drew the proi>fs in support of his theory of Granite, and 
has been since appealed to by liis illustrious commentator, Mr 
Playfair^ and as this island has been so nfiimtcly examined by 
Dr M., It is important that wc should iiotict*, that his views en- 
tirely coincide with those of Hutton and Playfair upon the phe- 
nomena in question. 

‘ It would in itself be sufficient evidence against the stratification 
of the granite of Arran, to point out its connexion with the superin- 
cumbent schists. Tills has been brought to light at Loch Kansa in a 
most distinct manner, by the removal of the soil wlidt-e the junction 
of these substances takes place. In numerous other situations in 
Scotland, it can be seen already exposed to view ; insomuch that nq 
rational doubt can be entertained respecting the true nature of a phe- 
nomenon so very palpable and so frequent. As a fact proved, it may 
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also be consiclert'd a rule, not an exception. The r^mHidK/bh's^^iclir 
procei'd from the nias^ of granite into the Echistf.at the plfjice above 
mentioned, are numerous and intricate, and they^iminish as they re- 
cede from the main body ; while their mineral character undergoes ^ 
change ; the granular structure becoming more niini|t j,*’ aly[^ost in 
proportion to the minuteness of the vein, until tbe^e (^aracter of 
granite entirely disappears. It is superHuous to repeat the coliclu- 
sions which have been drawn from these appearances, relative to the 
origin of granite, since they must be familiar to every, one. ’ ’ II. 345, 
346 .^ 

The term Trap, by which the next group of islands is dis-r 
finguished, is also used in a generic sense, and compi ehends that 
extensive variety of rocks to which the names basalt, greenst^oir^,' 
syenite, claystone, clinkstone, and porphyry are applied all 
of which arc found to pass into each other by insensible grada- 
tions, and arc associated by a common set of geologicalj^jrdi- 
tions. The}’ can nowhere be studied to greater advanllige 
than in the Western Islands, from the various forms in •which ^ 
they occur, and the facility with which their connexion with 
*ao«3«nj)anying strata may be observed. The facts which 
Maccullocli has recorded in regard to this class of rocks, 
are highly important. A detailed account of them we cannot 
attempt to give ; but we shall endeavour to state the general re- 
vsults which lie has deduced from his extensive examination of 
this iiiterefiting class of geological phenomena. One of ther 
most important, is the geological identity which be has traced 
between syenite and the other members of the Trap family* 
tin* the resemblance which this rock very often bears to gra- 
nh(', may lead, and probably has often led, to very errone- 
ous conclusions, where its geological position has not oeen fully 
investigated. In the island of Skye, there is a very extensive 
district where common greenstone, amygdaloidal claystone, 
common pale syenite, micifbeous syenite, and simple blue clay- 
stone, arc found irregularly recurring throughout the whole 
group. The predominant variety of the syenite, is an aggre- 
gate of felspar and hornblende, in which the hornblende gene- 
rally bears a very .small proportion to the other ingredient. The 
porphyritic chai'acter is sometimes assumed by this mixture ; 
while, in some rare instances, quartz enters into the composi- 
tion. More rarely still, it contains mica ; and, in this case, it 
cannot he distinguished from those granites which contain cry- 
stals of horniilende, superadded to the usual threefold mixture 
of quartz, felspar, and mica. 

* The character of this syenite gives rise to some conclusions that 
are not unimportant. At present, it is easily mistaken in hand spe- 
‘cimens for a variety of those granites which are entirely subjacent 
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*Tfi€rdKr7odk6, md divested of any pretensions to the overlying cha<« 
ract^. With a vm slight change of composition, it could not be 
distinguished. ThA such a change occurs in other situations, seems 
proved by the observations of Mr Von Buch in Norway, who has 
described iying on black conchiferous limestone. Iliis granite 

is, aiijcordiog tc^hat author, connected witlr porphyry ; and there is 
no reason thefefch*e to doubt that the instance quoted by him is ana- 
logous to this, although he has not entered into a full examination 
of its connexions. His overlying granite will therefore prove, like 
this, a mere variety, in a geological view, of the syenite and por- 
phyry formation ; another proof, if such were wanting, of the ne- 
cessity of great caution in drawing geological inferences from the 
’ nination of mere specimens of rocks, and of the absolute neccs- 
pf tracing the actual connexions of all those rocks which are 
to siqnilar variations of character. 

[ the next place, this syenit^ may serve to prove, that, in many 
leases, the granites, which we have been accustomed to consi- 
der as. prior in formation to the secondary strata, if not to the pri- 
' mary schists, may be often posterior to both : the opportunities fop. . 
ascertaining their relations being wanting ; sometimes from the ^tPtalj 
abs^ce of the secondary rocks in the places where they 'occur ', -ctT 
others, from the impossibility of obtaining sufficient access to them, 
to enable us to ascertain a point of great delicacy and difficulty; and 
in a third case, perhaps from the demolition and disappearance of 
those portions which may have once been overlying, and have, as 
being the roost limited and the most feebly supported, been removed 
through a long course of time by the ordinary causes of waste,' 

I. 371, 372. 



Similar instances of a gradual and imi)ercoptible transition, 
from a perfectly characterized greenstone to an equally distinct 
syenite, are of frequent occurrence in Harris, Hum, Mull^ 
and Arran; and in every part of the Western Islands, where 
the trap rocks prevail, abundant proof may be found how utter- 
ly unimportant, in regard to their geological history, is that 
distinction which is founded upon the variety in tlicir mincralo- 
gical structure. In describing the trap rocks of Kcrrcra, Dr 
Macculloch makes some very judicious remarks upon this sub- 
ject. 

* As in other cases, the different modifications or members are 
here found gradually changing their characters, and passing into each 
other. Thus, greenstone passes into basalt, or into clinkstone, or 
compact felspar, or into porphyries and amygdaloids of various as- 
pects. Many of the simpler varieties occur, of a brown^ grey, reddish, 
nr white colour, with different degrees of hardness and much diver- 
sity of fracture ; offering specimens, to none of which, in the pre- 
sent state of our nomenclature, it is possible to apply names that 
could be understood. It is, perhaps, better to leave such substanceij 
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without a name, than to designate them by terms ^at Have bSn'^aP" 
ready too often used in a lax and ambiguous sen^ ; since the uega** 
live confusion that may result from the want of Appropriate appella* 
tions, is much less inconvenient than the positive one wlj^ich attend^ 
their misapplication ; inasmuch as it admits of futtfpsi^ dinendment, 
and as it is much easier to add to a nomenclature tl]|lSntOF*change its 
signification.’ 11, 122, 123. * , 

Throughout the whole range of the Western Islands, there 
is scarcely a rock, whether belonging to the primary or second- 
ary strata, which is not more or less intersected by veins or dykes 
of trap. In every part of the Long Island, the gneiss is pene- 
trated by these veins, varying in thickness from many yards ^ 
the diameter of a thread : One in the little island of Hairfer- 
sa, off North Uist, is about fifteen or twenty feet in thickr ess ? 
passing through the gneiss in a p 5 )sition nearly vertid’al, spirting 
into minute ramifications, and very much confounded andW.^j/x- 
ed with the including rock. In Burra, they are of very small 
size, but are subdivided into branches of extraordinary tenuity, < 
^ and traverse tKe gneiss or granite veins in the most intricate 
©ismher. Veins of the same degree of tenuity may be observed 
in the adjoining islands of Hellesa and Gia, branching off from 
dykes of great dimensions. One off the shore of North Uist, 
of about twenty feet in thickness, is composed of two or three 
beds, each of which has a peculiar structure, and might be 
mistaken for a succession of strata, were it not seen to cross the 
beds of clay slate through which it passes, in a curved and 
somewhat waving course. A vein somewhat similar in the va- ' 
riety of rock, is found at Loch Oransa in Skye, traversing gneiss, 
being a fine basalt at the edge, and passing by degrees into 
greenstone, jiorphyrv, and amygdaloid. A very remarkable 
vein occurs on the shore of Loch Scresort in Rum, where the 
mass is columnar; but the directions of the columns is not at 
right angles to the direction of the vein, but parallel to it, and 
their position liorizontaf, divided into rude joints of irregular 
length. In Rum, there is a vein of ordinary dark basalt, en- 
closing fragments of tlic adjoining red sandstone, scattered at 
considerable distances tJirough it, and varying from an inch or 
two to a foot in diameter. Analogous instances occur in Muck, 
Seil, Lunga, and Bute. In Seii, the vein runs between strata of 
clay slate ; and, parallel to them, and at each side, it is inter- 
mixed to the depth of an inch or two with distinct fragments of 
the slate. Iijf Arran, there is a vein of pitchstone, including 
iragments of the adjoining red sandstone ; a circumstance that 
has not been before observed in a pitchstone vein, and pointing 
9Ut an interesting analogy betw^een that substance and trap, in 
additinn to those already known. Where these included frair- 
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in a v«m of small dimensions, they are rarely 
changed in appesiq^nce from the adjoining rock ; but where they 
are fem'd in the ^rgcr masses of rock, they are considerably 
having the appearance of those gradual changes which 
*«4liark the ffimg^encement of fusion. Some very remarkable in- 
stances of the conversion of shale, containing organic remains, 
into lydian ^one, by the contact of the trap rocks, similar to 
what occurslte Portrush on the coast of Antrim, have been no- 
ticed by ‘Dr l^cculloch in Skye and the Shiant Isles. 

One of the most plausible arguments pf those who maintain 
that the trap rocks Have been deposited in the same manner as 
^ the strata with which they are associated, is founded on the as- 
ed fact, that they are frequently found alternating in regular 
* arallel succession with the strata. Numerous instances of 
ternalion havt been observed by Dr Macculloch in the 
e^rn Islands ; but he has liad frequent occasion to discover, 
thStuiis seeming alternation is quite fallacious, so much so, as 
to lead him to doubt whether, in the cases that have been cjjuot- 
ed as a proof of slow deposition like the other strata, a similano 
fallacy may not exist. . ‘ y 

* The interference of the trap with the strata presentsr as 1 already 
remarked, every modification that has yet been described. Some of 
them require a few words ; but the greater number will be sufficiently 
and even better illustrated by the drawings, which have been so sc> 
.lected as to contain the principal details of the whole line of disturb* 
ance : the general aspect of larger portions, of the coast being givcif 
ip other sketches taken from a distance, where the minor disturb- 
* ances were invisible. One of the objects is to show that there is no 
persistent parallelism between the trap and the stratified rocks, and 
that the occasional regularity of alternation is deceptive ; since, by 
extending the examination, we always arrive at some point where that 
regularity ceases. This fact has often been noticed on a smaller 
scale ; but there is here a display of the whole arrangement on a scale 
so magnificent and extensive, since it occupies many miles in length, 
and so free from all chance of error, since the sections are as perfect 
as if made by art, that it would be unpardonable to pass it over. 

‘ The instances of fracture, separation, displacement, flexure, and 
entanglement, are sufficiently visible in the drawings : those of irre- 
gularity in the stratified disposition of the trap, require a few words. 
In one case, which occurs not far from Holme, there is a bed ex- 
tending for a great way, surmounted by a parallel series of the se- 
condary strata in contact with it ; but, on a narrow inspection, innu- 
merable veins are seen branching into the strata in every possible di- 
rection, illustrating in a very perfect manner the ori^rin of at least 
one order of veins. In a second case, three beds of trap can be. 
traced in a parallel direction for a considerable space, separated by 
the regular strata, when suddenly the whole unite into one mass/ 
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Plad not this occurrence at length betrayed Hie true of tj^ese 

beds, there would have been no hesitation, from Vaulted observation, 
in describing them as unquestionable instances oEalternatiob. In the 
last case which 1 shall enumerate, one regular bed of trap may br 
traced for more than a mile, lying in a parallel and undij|(uibed cof^ 
tinuity between the secondary rocks. On a sudden, hoW^bver, it 
bends downwards; so as to pass through the strath imdiediately in 
contact, and then continues to hold its regular coujjfe for a space 
equally great, with a thickness and parallelism as un^tered as before. 
I need make no commentary on these several facts, since the con- 
clusions that may bo deduced from them have long been familiar to 
geologists. ' I. 382, 383. 

‘ In describing the limestone of Broadford, I formerly remarked 
that it contained beds of trap, often so equably interstratified ‘^s to 
be generally undistinguishable from regular alternations. An ^ccU 
lent example of their real nature, juid of their 'identity %ith thfe“ara- 
logous appearances in the north-eastern coast of Trotternishpijs *af- 
forded by a circumstance occurring among similar beds at Borrereg. 
•In one of thescf the bed, after a very extensive parallel coarse* among 
the strata of limestone, undergoes a sudden flexure into an oblique 
pCR!iilioii which, shortly becoming vertical, it is then continued be- 
yond reach 'of investigation, . under the usual form of a common trap 
vein ; intersecting at right angles in one place the strata to which k. 
was parallel in another. ’ I. 400. 

There is perhaps no point in Geology that has been more sa- 
tisfactorily made out, tnan the history oF the trap rocks; and 
tlio groat mass of evidence which has now been collected re^ 
gnrding them, appear to warrant the following conclusions-^'^ 
they arc all of posterior formation to the stratified rocka 
with which they are associated, whether primary or secondary, 
and have been consequently intruded, among the strata — that 
this intrusion has been accompanied, in many cases, with such 
force as to fracture and displace the strata — that they have been 
ejected from below in a fluid state — and that this fluidity was 
produced by the action of heat. Throughout the whole of this 
work, wherein an extensive series of the trap rocks are describ- 
ed, Dr Macculloch almost invariably has come to these con- 
clusions. We refer our readers to the work itself, for the nu- 
merous instances where these opinions arc delivered ; and must 
content ourselves with one or two short extracts. 

* Numerous trap veins are seen traversing the strath of this island. 
They have no certain direction, being in some places erect, in others 
inclined ; at one time intersecting the beds in angular directions, at 
another insinuating themselves in a parallel course between their la- 
minae. In some cases, the same vein will be found to occupy both 
positions, changing its course from a transverse to a parallel one. 
The deep and perfect sections of the rocks, botli here arul in Scarba^ 
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enable us to mce distinctly those arrangements in the veins, which, 
in most instanbsswhere the surfaces only admit of examination, are 
nearly as -much ma^er of induction as of observation. It is from 

t ose veins which are entirely or in part conformable to the planes of 
e strata, ^at we are enabled to understand the manner in which 
the chm'ac!ei;orthe including rock hi|s affected the form and dispo* 
sitioi^of the veid. Where its course lies at angles*with the direction 
of the strata, \t is generally straight and persistent, while its breadth 
is equal througl^ut ; |s if the violence and suddenness with which the 
original fissure was formed, had been such as to disregard all impe- 
diments arising from inequalities of hardness, these bearing no pro- 
^ portion to th^ force exerted in the separation. Where, on the con- 
trary, the fissure, has taken place in the direction of the beds, the 
vefliwwil] often be found unequal in thickness, and sometimes curved, 
or ewn tortuous; from the greater facility with which these have 
‘yjfildfe in that directfon, and from the inequalities originally existing 
•*»> 4 Mh^isposition of the laminae, v^ich, by their separation, have given 
a j^sage to the fluid-intruding material. Such appearances are here 
both frequent and remairkable ; and analogous, if not equally 
marked facts, occur in other parts of the Western Islands. ’ 
168,169. f 

* If we examine any other portion of the strata, we sludl find simi- 
lar, although not equal deficiencies, attended by consequent irregula- 
rities i all of them, doubtless, equally caused by the trap rocks, the 
effects of which seem to consist in the overwhelming of some of the 
.strata and the displacement of others ; the whole being on a scale so 
large and distinct as to leave no doubt respecting their nature, and 
producing a connected train of appearances that cannot be traced in 
• any other place with which 1 am acquainted. I shall not attempt to 
point out the revolutions that must have taken place in these parts of 
the earth’s surface before such effects could have been produced ; 
still less to inquire into causes, in a work intended as a simple record 
of the physical structure of the places examined, as far as it is pos- 
sible to give such a record its due value without a certain proportion 
of theoretic connexion. While the changes are as obvious as their 
magnitude is striking, it is evident that they have been produced long 
after the greater part of the materials here forming the surface of the 
earth had assumed their regular distribution. * I. 393. 

* If the connexions of these rocks with those on which they lie 
are examined, it will be found that they are sometimes in contact 
with the clay slate, at others with the graywackc ; a proof of their 
posteriority to both, and of their irregularity of position. They are 
also found branching into large veins, which again ramify into small- 
er ; penetrating the schist in various directions, and sometimes for a 
long space conformable to its disposition. Where these parts only 
are visible, and where their connexion with the superincumbent 
masses cannot be traced, they have the appearance of be<l> alternat- 
ing with the schist ; but this appearance, traced ;n one instance to 
its true origin^ justifies us in assigning the same to all similar masses. 
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* The relation of the trap to the sandstone and coi^domerate, ia 

by no means so clear : yet as some decided occur its 

overlying position with respect to these also, we affe perhaps justified 
jp concluding, that the whole of the trap is posterior to the stratified 
rocks, whether primary or secondary ; and that, wherever it appear|jr 
inferior to the latter, the apparent priority impliedr by this, ais only 
an example of intfusion similar to that which occurs b^tweep the 
trap and the schists. ’ 11. 123, 124. » y' 

* The similar!^ between the trap rocks and those /r volcanic ori- 

gin has been too often noticed to require a rep^titior/of that remark. 
It is ecpially known to geologists that volcanoes are situated in this 
class of rocks ; a position which appears to countenance the opinion 
that there is a connexion in the origin of the two, and that the re- 
currence of trap in any given place, such as it is observed in tlie^-' 
and under review, is a phenomenon closely linked with the ^tual 
existence of volcanoes in districts of trap rock.^ ^ <. 

* It is still necessary to point out a circumstance of no 

mon occurrence in the trap of this island, as well indeed as inS)ir^y 
otliers which 1 have examined ; partly because it confirms this con- 
^^jecture, and is an additional proof of the resemblance between the 
1 tr^is and the Javas, and partly because it has been doubted or de- 
nied by mh»y geologists who have treated of these rocks. This is 
the existence of cavities resembling in every 'respecl those which are 
contained in the scoria of volcanoes, or in cellular lavas. They oc- 
cur also abundantly in Mull and in the trap near Oban ; and are par- 
ticularly conspicuous in some parts of the Little Cumbray, where 1 
shall have occasion to describe them more fully. * I. 458. 

And ip describing these cavernous traps of the Little Cum** 
bray, he states that, ^ it is often impossible to distinguish them , 
scoriform lavas, so identical are their characters with those of the vol- 
canic rocks. Similar specimens occur among the trap in many other 
places, but they are rarely so perfect. That any other cause but the 
extrication of air should have produced these cavities, is highly im- 
probable ; and on the igneous view of the origin of those rocks, the 
existence of such a cause is sufficiently proved. * II. 487. 

The impossibility of making any arrangement that should 
perfectly combine geographical wdth geological convenience, has 
rendered it necessary to form a separate division for the Sa?id-- 
stone Islands, They are of very iinnled extent ; but the rock 
itself forms a very important feature in the geological history of 
the country, and prevails to a great extent on the Mainland^ 
occupying an uninterrupted line from Glen Elg to Cape Wrath, 
and extending inland nearly thirty miles. It occurs also in the 
centre of Sutherland, and forms a large portion, if not the 
whole, of Caithness. Notwitlistanding its name of Red Sa?id- 
stonej it must be classed w ith the primary rocks, . for it is found 
alternating wiUi gneiss; but, until tlus important discovery of 
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Dr li&ieean^fji^it has always been .considenMl as beStnigidig' to 
ihe seooMiary r<^s, or atleast to ^luit.dluM bf aeetnfdarj : 
to !^i 4 t lime ** 
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Simones, y aan^ y 

the distinctci^ of (;he andj^e^' th?'^ 

beds assmoe.the ve)^id'<'|^itieh£;.;p^ 

CQvervaH^ .marks of that'Oi!der|i^^j||p^^ th^ asp^f 

of abitii^ grEmtes, orth^of 

being split frag* 

in the isknds and on tm 

'i^v‘and the transition Is effected sotnetim^ by' schist^ 
>^';lnddnMed sandstond^ and sometimes by quartz rock, 
proportion, however, of the Mainland, no such tran* 
are mulid ; but there is a sudden and complete altema* 

I oT the two rocks. The alternations with gneiss are visible 
at ]Lbch Carron and Great Loch Broom; the sandstone in the 
la^^ place lying beneath the gneiss, and both having a com* 
mOn dip to the south-east. It lorms hills of all dimensions, and 
of every variety of aspect— round, conical, ridged, or serrated, 
alternately rising tp the greatest average altiluc^ of the Scottish 
mountains. Kea Cloch, in Ross-shire, presents in itself exam<^ 
pies of ail these forms ; the summits being in some places no less 
strongly serrated than those of the Arran mountaine, while, the 
height is between 3500 and 3700 feet ; and, what k remarfcablep 
the strata of this mountain are horizonal, and consist of the red 
sandstone from the base to the summit ; and as it is separated 
by a wide valley from the adjoining mountains, whjf h are com* 
posed of the same rock, it stands as an index of the enormous 
waste by which the land has been worn down into its present 
outline. 
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, ,J. Ijt-is abarcj^ly t^ecessary npar to «ay».|h^ sandaflitme niuBt^be 
r^ed in ti^e d «^9 o^'.prkvmyrdc^.^ On no othei'Pflw can the pre- 
i^ng, jexpliwl^' nptiy^tandiiig; the Occasional ^ointn cf 

'* No 1li9|tk''i^d|i!t to 't%e o^*'the term «n- 


; to the us6 p^^the term jph- 
' the retinitf i fragments of 


wary, ns 


reek <!?cn 


former rocks. That term has Intfo/ as op othpr occasions throughout 






to 


|e a^hanic^^ tecomppin^on fouQd a- 

ii|a atsppintw isk^ are 
;ia!a thd^ MUps atipogies Iftwyeir 


hid^ S^tiang andogies hltwyeir- 
With re- 
structure in 
%$jli ^ schist 

dd atsb WM ro^ df! the gray- 


SlSpi 

Iace 0 u(is''' ScotTahd. ' If , ' the slijhd* 

'lltone of,' as a inddifi1ca6btl,i|^'Qht& 

iko dteraBoh'''#'ftf^4B|^ nature of any of (lhe’'Vfe^''#t§^fa 
here been brought forward. The same history will be 
a new term, not to another substaiilbe ; and the same 
will follow, that so often restiit ITom the substitution of oim |bv» 
another; in the best cases^ that of leaving everything pAlciiSdj[|whiire 
it stood before ; and in the worst, Gonfjision and obscurity, instead 


of light and order. ' XL 98, 99. . 

In iurtlier illustration of the important inferences to be 4e^ 
dttced from this history of the primary sandstone, we may no- 
tice the oecurrence of a conglomerated rock formed of fragments 
of quartz, imbedded in a micaceous schist, in the island of ’Coll 
—of a conglomerate composed of rounded and angular pebbles 
of quarts;; ahd gneiss, imbedded in a gravelly clay, found con- 
tained hetwetib two portions of gneiss in Lewis— of a rounded 
pebble imbedded in die clay slme of die Isle of Man— but, ja- 
bove idU diet most interesting discovery, of a rock containing 
organic remains altemiHing widi gneiss, at Loch Eribol. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out bow entirely these facts de-^ 
jnK>nsti*at0 tne truth of that great and fundamental position of 
the Huttonian theory, the most important in its consequences* 
in the whdlc range of geological inquiry, — ‘ That in all the 
‘ strata ire discover proofs of die maieriais having existed as 
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* demits B^Jliidies which mast have been destray^ed before thie 

* formation ofi^Dse of which these materials now actually 
.‘aa part. ' TTiat'Dr Macimll6c)i coirtteidite .m JdWiai we^^ 

evinced 'by the fdtpwi^ pas^d 
e^cceptidn of gttiiiite,)!# w nd'probaliile 


havejtat4lSovered a rock beneal^ lirlulbh o^fiitlb temaidiiciiay. not 
be found, ^^tbey diminish in ,hpntb<trf in a geh^ral senim, the f\ir«, 
tjher.we receaurom the Strata, it is plain that, among 

lowemost rocks, tlj^ey ipay oPhip'.so rarely as still to have escap- 
ed observation ; a circumstaiCP ^ which ttie chances woul4 be in- 


s creased by their more limited v^ety, 
and shapey aqd mor;^ ^i^impte . - 

tiibse cases the; ieconda^^^ 

turcisnderysi^faie 
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_ ... 

contained org^n|ii^e4'|i^^i^; ' ]' •' 

* Perhaps , 

yet be asberti^!rii|4« 0ijE^ 
deposition pf j^he stjratffii 
haye not estisted. in «i ^ 
pi$h| 4^ ;i|he importanca. of the pi 

superfluous to smjti 
* " r gneiss a tran^m rock, 

[ the fact and its consequence,] 

*>*!iW 5 fe 514 , 515 . ■' ■ ■ 

Islands eoraprehend Isla, Jura, tHe smaller isles 
cunti^ousy andf iliose which lie between Mull and 
i^; Mainland. Their stroi^ resemblance to t^ach other in 

» liTei— ttie obvious repetitions of similar strata which occur 
gfaout them^— the mutual correspondence of their outlines 
and MD? theM)earinff of their strata, togeUier with the intimacy of 
their geograpHiem positions, — render this associHjtion as natural, 
as it Is useful for tlie illustration of. the wbolcd They consist of 
all the prupary stratified rocks except gneiss ; and, among them, 
quartz rock and eWy slate appear predoniinanl, micaceous schist 
being less abundant^ These are accompanied • by a series of 
rocks composed of chlorite schist, of felspar, and of hornblende, 
in various states of mixture and alternation ; and, lastly, by 
graywa.ck£ and limestone, the last bein^ the smallest in quanti- 
ty. The Same alternations of rock which occur iq any one or 
more islands, are found also nearly throughout the whole group, 
although in different proportions. In contemplatihg these al- 
ternations, there is nothing more remarkable than the frequent 
change of substance, and the tenui^ of the strata which are thuis 
intermixed with each other; and, in consequence of this perpe*^ 

Hh2 
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tiwl change, snbstanoes generally considered as o^yying distinct 
piftees on the surface of dse earth, in a nvunrly conseeu^Te 
gimt', are hef* rep«aM> whhont any distincpon as to priority 
(W|KMI»riof!4^) d|ij^ dat^ for aamapl^ being somethnesfonna, 
sA)^ and aotoedmi^ bapar tnicaceotks schist, sofaiejMesaalter- 
nating widi gM&«4 •* 4 ^i^Ba in INorth Uiat. In/d>a4»land 
of Isla, dta nillWbig series may be seen extend^g from the 
western side of the idapd to the Mull of Oe on /jjie east ; and 
they can be traoed in contact and in obvioas succession through- 
dot the whole i^ce : day slate— Medss — clay slate — ^graywackd 
date— «ley dhte quartz rock— emrse graywack^ quart/, rock, 
clay date— ^icacntpis td|i#, day date. I^nmerous instances of 
dptfbr alterUadtNiaMe nwMoned tfaroughoUf the work, afford- 
ing djundant {n'6(i|y''v were diat the doctnVb of 

Clmrdiaed fifirmtidm in^ me orditr or succ^sieh 

of the dntlll, on rtry liniited experience, and 

oaonot imlaTOiMjad' Idl ‘ iil fl ti ' a l U#* These examples aie no 
^2ees wdiMhl# the tkllncy of the theoretical ciivi- 

'fiibft of by the term tfmsitton* 

Otit tmMkB ojiMl thil mtk heve elmdy extended to so 
greet a leagtli^ we Mitible to enter upon many pieihies of 
great ifite^ that kewii defied Dr Macculloch’s attentjlcm, aa 
3iey would t^e space than we can allot to theih. We 

are thus pi^vedt^illrotiliK doing full justice to Dr Macciillochp by 
pointing out more particularly wherein he is entitled to the 
Hour of original discovery, both in geological facts, and iU^lba^ 
ihg found many of the simple minerals in these islands, wlilbn 
were not previously known to exist there. But Dr Maccullocn'i 
reputation stands already so high, and his views are so ihuck 
beyond those who would give battle about the discovery of a 
pebble, that we did not feel very anxious about the defence ctf 
nis fame in this respect. 

Wc have heard, with great sntisiketion, that he has made 
considerable progress in a survey of Scotland, with tlie view of 
publishing a geological map. This important and very arduous 
undertaking is conducted under the direction ol tlie Board of 
Ordnance, and, in conjuliCtion with the great Trigonometrical 
Survqr, does infinite honour to that Board ; while it affords an 
eminent proof of the liberal and enlightened views of Ae illu^ 
trious Person who is now at the head of it,-^that while he ia 
conducting national objects committed to his charge, the 
great public cause of Science is cherished and promoted. 
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Art. ^t^hUde to the Meftors Qrettt Britain upon tHo 
Jattflm a A'tue, m& tkg imMitiaitf Protpeet itf a Mm 
ParJiktiaHtt. Ubird E^tifin. Svo. pp. 56. l^ottidon} Ri^ 
wftji. Jg20; 

I T is lon^fa^ecd* since exoilleBt a Pamphlet hu oppeared 


publick having already pronottiM&ed a decisive opinion in its 
vour, *hy exhausting two editions during the bus^e and distmc'^ 

^ tions of a General ElecticOy we may be thoui^t to Undertake a 
jicedless task in professing to describe itafnents; |)Mli we owe it 
as a debt of gratitude to the anthoiv fof me Ng^ ha has throwii 
upok questions highly JWid htiher^ boated with 

\^uY and dnprofimbl^ idc^e^ myste* 

Piously wraj^ Up in the obsuurl^ details upon the o* 

ther. The atjttW is^ we b^ievcy j|(Mai|aUy knbwn to be 

Mr Creeveyp a Member of ParlliimantilbviM daring > 

which he so highly and so usefhtty lKsdn||(k]^^ as the" 

friend of rational refonns»«the advoofite^ spfma c^sdtotional 
principles^ and the unspafing eneill^^^ etbusen that his exolu* 
sion from the House or Ammons moit be regarded as a 
serious publick loss ; more especiaUy at t neriod U^hen those 
ouestioAs are to be brought under reVtets!^ Wlt!h wbkdi be, more 
tnati any other many had shown himself intimately acquainted* 
Hie beginning of a New Reigny as the reader probamy knows, 

'• brings forward one of the most momentous subjects on which 
the representatives of the people can at ^y time be called to de- 
liberate, — the formation of the Civil List, — that is, the arrange* 
ment of nearly the whole civil expenses of the country, includ- 
ing the charges of executing llie Laws at home, representing 
it wroady and providing for the support, the dignity, and the 
splendour of the Crown. In the ancient times of the Monar- 
chy, the Sovereign, who was rather the first of the feudal Ba- 
rons than the ruler of a great People, derived his revenues chief- 
ly from land vested in him as a great proprietor, and from cer- 
tain occasional perquisites given to him for the better support of 
his ofSce ; and, it may be added, that the services which his 
vassals were bound to perform in war, or to redeem with mo- 
ney, helped him mainly to defray its expenses. On extraordi- 
nary occasions, taxc$ were levied directly upon the subject ; but 
the bulk of the revenue was that which the King derived from 
his Possessions and his Prerogative, independent of any consent 
of Parliament for raising it, and of any controul in its expendi- 
ture. In return for the funds thus vested in the Crown, it was 
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boimd to flefroj all Ae e^eiues of |h« i^te in pe^femBd ww : 

. wlnle heta^ifufy ijeinai'ned^Snre^ ,«wd tjoa 

laiad fcrvkaf belon^^ Soveraiirns «f 


fipdd .fervkail to.^e^ Sknreraigns «f 

.«iiilM< tlrtdl enpHart faorthttc^. JUfieated v 

ev^f nediipra the fiame^. in pi^ tuho; anda 8 t[|^;|aiiii^ 
Bch^e feK id^ dianee, this other gt^t braoeii of ^dyoi^ot’a 
retirees <dtiw 'l^t also 3 eovthatfroqi time to^^meoe 
kappilv for the liberties of the naUem, compelled aisk euppliea 
from Parliainent; .an^ bydt^E^e^ one after die^otherj all the 
|peat braad>aa of fwblick expenditure were transferred fr<pn the 
Cip»p''^.{thp,ijlBbttnti^. ’ ' * , 

'!Pmi brndg/lbas exoiterated from his payments, 

it was naimciu toi eiqaeet be should also ndiaquim tl^oSh 
funds Oddobilutd bem^j^l^ettod to^m to make those ^ay> 
iil<ats,^^lKti;lpmnje to pay the, ^ 


bie.> hod 
a% CO 
wastd^ 


j^P^I 


im to make those 


wk to pay th^, 

rayKjiflbife|iatl^'^''i%m||OT 'the {mrquislles of 

AaMiwfe<j!ydffldbd ^ to support those 

aer«ii(^,'m{mi#|^^ to whose shoulders 

bie.' hod'-dPlit^^Al^ba^^ lhtl<(e''.|ttoStk t|faidi''ftt!e .tnsepar- 
a%'coittMj|^^ of ^r':|)rocos%\<hoa!m^»'. 

wM'id^aijdbil^'iOi^^ o(i right''0na'prerofpOiYe ttparU' ' 

coavObial^y''tMidiih M^ 'Ibe 'l^g 'Was said"'td.ibaye 

those bwMhMW^ ' a high dtle^' and'..dtat; they ?wore 

inheiontsilt virtue of his Royal prerogative ;. no 

account bol^ tok^ Of u>e material circunistaace» mat, while 
so possessed by the Crown, they had been burtbened wida /dis- 
bursements now undertaken by the State. However^' tbW|^ 
were suffered to go on in this unfair and unsadsfiictory mannor 
for a long course of y^u% Several attempts, no doubt, prOp. 
made to arrange matters equitably and amicably betwceni.<di^;: 
parties. As soon as Parliament begqp to show a due . jealdiiu|s' 
of the Executive, and a proper vigilance over the pimlic purs^ 
the nature of these hereditar 


those bipMlMp'ii 
inhenontsSlt lihO 


account 


takeh Of 
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attention ; but rather witK a view to their vexatious origin, than 
their large amount. The worst of the whole,, vaardship^ ox tlie 
ICing^s right of seizing or. granting the guardianship and ^tate^ 
of infants, — purveya^ice^ or the power of seizing cattie». car^ 
riages, and provisions for the Royal household, — and the va^ 
riou^ feudal incidents of tenure by Knights’ service, were so 
extremely oppressive, that the full exercise of them could not 
be borne ; and even a mitigated exercise was^whoHy destructive 
of liberty. * Snarly in James I.’s reign, we accordingly find a 
treaty entered into between Parliament and the Crown, by which 
a cQtnntntation was intended to be stipulated ; and the iearn^ 

, ingenious land indefeasible Monarch estims^ted the value of his 
' right by a sufheiently recondite process of calculation. He ob-^ 


seiyedy Aati^e were Kim Mnsts^ l^e phtronesses of poe(^^^ 
wii 0 i^wl^s poor; ih«refoi^ he must have more tfaijila& 
niiie'^imf'e ^^liOlisand pounds b|t^ tb# year»;^ivhic^ Commas 
hiid mndefm him : Also^ th^k.^iipe £le^^ Apostles, dedhet^: 
ihg iii^as^isas unfit Co be uaiuM honourable contracting; 

it was plain that ten, uie medium between the 
usee and i^ostle^ even if it wefe not also the number of 
the Commanohients, ought to be the sum chosen :^And to this 
the Commons, \nov^ by his 9df||^ty*s great wit and solid judsr- 
ment, assented So that, had the treaty been condiud^, ne . 
"Hwould have had 200,000/. a year, in lieu of the vem^tng feudal ^ 
perquisites of the Crow# Upon tlie 1660, 

Charles Iiv> desiring to ^in the^ idB^BCtiopil^ of hfe re* 

iiewtU die negotiadon ; and^die Uraai^^ptoed, abo^ 

liajjhig the ^ Court oT, ^ipri iletuni for 

which,* an hereditary 

side other grants fer Icrdefiwy 

both the cl^^s of hk household 

Civil goverl;ii^eiit.^of the country. ' pf' 

ai^tbinglike an arrangement of 

reim, a similar provision was of 

"^Utam and Anne, a .more regul'isr^iiphldj^^ -virbieh 

has ever since been followed, of vot!ng^\ill(piii)l^pcCes(^^ each 
Sovereign, a certain yearly sum, to CG^f|i|l^ reign, 

' 6i< cover ail the expenses ofuthe Royal faouS%did:^%ud^ family 
and many of the charges connected with the Civil government 
.c^K?thfi«ountry. 

iin consideration of dtese grants for life, each succeeding So- 
y^eign has given up all claim to those branches of the se- 
pllfte property of tne Crown which are technically termed 
M^^Mereditaiy Hevmues that k, the Crown lands, the here* 
ditaiy I Excise, first granted in Charles IL’s time, in lieu of 
Warding and Purveyance, and the smaller branches arising from 
fines, But, by some strange accident, very considerable 
branches of revenue, or perquisites exactly of the same nature, 
have been kept aerate, and retained by the Crown, notwith- 
standing die provision made by the country both for the 
household and for all the other branches of the public service, 
formWly supported out of those hereditary and separate funds. 
It is hardly nescst^ry to remark, how wide and dangerous a 
door is thus opened to abuse, by the sums thus entrusted to the 
Crown and its ministers, without any Parliamentary grant or 
controul, and expended withont even^ the form of laying esti- 
mates before the House of Commons. Other inroads of .abuse 
are to be found in the Pension List, which the Executive go- 
vernment is permitted to fill up to a large amount, without any 
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^iod, Mr Gr^vey i$k^ his 

ils count^tn^h upon a fiubject..important 
view, ,wbcthe]P^ we r^^ard its finsOieia! or its^ 
It caiinot.l^fdoubl^ 

witlTa 

I ^ maalifl^ seldom y> be 

p ipixpi; The ar- 
.. . . ,- ii. , 'dPV^I!rfc8« swoeedrone another 
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there is nothing 

is adniir- 

,ex0sl.Wt j ^consists 

the .ohaireoti^is^^ 

i|qt« he placed ahaig with the ed^raled 
Swift — only thal^its matter is'f^ more 
[es more enlarged* We hasten tie pt^e* 
jstract of so striking and useful a C 0 pi«^ 
position ; premising, that though it was published in the Pop* 
templation of a general election, as a guide to electors, it is i 
addressed, with ^ual propriety, to the Members decte 
serve, and contains the sounoest advice upon their 
duties. 

Our author begins with stating, that the Commons’ 
l^arliament is, by tbe Imiguage and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, the guardian of the publick purse ; that, formerly, it was so 
in fact, as well as in name ; and that the causes^ may be* easily 
traced, of the present discrepancy between tbe theory and the 
practice of tbe Constitution — between the character and functions 
of our representatives who made the glorious stand against tbe 
Crown in James the First’s time, and the well known habits pf 
the same personages in these our times. How comes it to pass, 
that, the people, the electors of the empire, ^instead of finding 
comfort and protection from their representatives against the 
encroachments of Royal authority, and the imposition of new 
burthens, as they heretofore weve wont to do,* now find them* 
il^ps involved in a constant struggle with those very represent 
jtativesf, who, from their guardians, have become the Crown’s 




»feAi^g '^iiihltf 

it jEl^XP^ iiii^es of tts p?niii^li«N!||F viol«tk>ni.of its rights, 
he ^n teiwiuunine the caaf^^ qf that great and lattentdUe 
chai^l^ thd^etHQpifXion of Parliamentaxy proceedings, whidli 
bids feuf to- destroy our imdent Constitution. . ,..|,:;,i' 

% In prqiWing thk importttnt investigation, the author nh&lds 
the.whoie^)n|iii^ry(Of andne influence, o^to# 

Ceen terini^PisndKiact ha^ence, in amaiMitor’ddiBedkigiy strik* 
andise ^ 

public emt 3iy>is^ 'bi8fiy(rh wto instructed 

the seovt spttogt ?ef «to!i w ^p ti e iv ' W^mWt, hiotohlaery 




mation, iind'-ao^piw.^lu) ati^aliy lo 
olearlyiv'jbid by • evidence ''the iinoBt' 
chine>ni 90 fil 6 fti^ well fof ^ thefe<^CQ|i|^iMi^^ 
the people^at'lalgee • /■>- v'-/;/' ' ■ ‘ 

*I%e first hea^of the ^oounl the 
coui^ti^. :ln the year 1760 , nt the 
whole annual expenses of the ctebt, interest^' land’W 
amounted to only 3,302,673/., as appears froiti the statements in 
the Coninions’ aTournals. At the present time, 4,283,600/. are 
« fer collecting the Taxes alone ; and 3,392,326/. is the cx- 
of collelBtion in Great* Britain, as appears from the last 
l^Pance Accounts laid before Parliament. Who then (asks our 
wwor) disposes of this large yearly sum paid to the collectors ? 
Ipj^mames to those lucrative places ? Nominally the Crown, 


but really the House of Commmxs. 

^ Does any man doubt this fact? If a gentleman represents a 
.town of any commercial importance, and supports the Government by 
his vote in Parluunent, does he not attend regularly at the Treasury, 
and demand, as a matter of right, the filling of ml vacant appoint- 
ments in the custcmg, excise, stamp-office, &c. of the town he repre- 
sents, .with his offn relations, friends, or political supporters ? In 
the like manner, if he represents a county and supports the minister, 
Is not the valuable, appointment of Receiver of the Land-tax, with 
other such things, considered immediately as his own private pro- 
perty; and don't we invariably see those appointmeyts come into 
possession of his brother, or his son, or some family or political con- 
nexion? It is only a feiv years ago that Mr Wilberforce was re- 
proved in the House of Commons by Mr Canning, — was taxed by 
bho, as it were, for ingratitude in opposing the Government on that 
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0iid ^al ^ Wilberforcej^ttlf^^i^ 
offices i«R^ i^^ue M 
^Vour ;fai|^.fTiaQdiB, 'OtM i»i^ii|te^al 

^oc^oiitiiy ^ had anequ«lrig^n4abisym m 

stjlfMiirt ,I{ 0 # #i||i;!h^ qo difference of opinion, respe^g 

^ %ct ; ^;tlie eontraiy* yon the admiasion, fronMTO 
and highq^t authoffties, that the diatrihution of this foj^SWMona iof 
mone^; {mid for the cotiectioo of the taxes, is conside^d the abib^' 
lute^lght of atl methbers of PaHiahient who support tjk Oovernment, 
ondit^) bd by them disposed of in favour of their iamjlies, firiends. 

(he I consider to be the first and great operat*''"^ 
adiieh our representatives are removed from the read} 
of iMr, obfistituenis : |!^mm the very sources of our own miseries they 
hare diacovoidd the meabs of procjgj^g w^Ith and emolument: 
Whibt mi fibe peppley arewgjmuMd^UShtea^ tneiht 

are absolutely sapporV 

• pp. 4r6, 

i J13»e ii»Afie>^ce» amd oaose of estrangmg the re^ 

h the <£m: India Cpinpany 
ciy^t judicial apd cpmuif^ptal; ptor 
I m^uktioQ of fifty millions of souli^ jmd a r^ve« 
|me of tnoaey. In 1784^1;^y w Fitt’s fa* 

mqPSr jIhP Company was pUt ui^der the cpatroul of 

the CtNSlrp^ ^ that momm^ Indiati patronage has flowed 

into the Hofi^ of Comnions in a deep and constant stream; ‘ 
Ho gives a striking and memorable example, well calculat^^ im, 
show thp practical bearings of this head upon the quee^ljql^,^ 
and to exhibit the steps by which votes in' Parliament 
tually gained tbropgh the; piditical arrangements of th^ j 
No one doubts thP tendency of patronage to promote inflii 
and aiFect the^propm^ings of our representatives ; but 
tbor shows at once the very way in yvnich it does so* ; , 

‘ We /til remember, or et least ever^ one ought to remember, what 
happened in House of Cominons in 1B09. It then appeared in 
evidence before Parliament, that Lord Castlcreagh, being at the time 
Minister qf the Crown, presiding over the government of ^ India, had 
actually disposed qf one of thp Company’s appjliintments, Stiwritersli^, 
by way of barter qr exchange, for a seat in the House of Coipmons, 
which seat was to be filled by Lard Castlereagh's friend, Lord Duffr 
}o, nqy of Clancarty. And when this case was brought beforO 
the House of Comthons by Lord Archibald Hamilton, as a grave 
matter of charge against Lord Castforeagh, and after Lord Castle- 
reagh bad Funy admitted all and each of the facts of the case to be 
atriptly truei the House of Commons did nevertheless, upon serious 
debate and division, fully absolve. Lord Castlereagh from every kind 
of blame inthis transaction. So here, again, we have a solemnly re« 




^$9;. , Cirdl LiOr^rjd 

of thlTlISosI^af Coummm, ,||iat 
of the Eogll^ jreven^^ t$ i^t m 

Vi^e^Bc/l^ of Cc(mibotMi» an^ tjo^t it, 

thfitn iiNrwii8citver{mvpo^ they chose, Who^or of 
foent or public comiptipii, vithoot lhe.slfght!04t o(teotm 
piynte^r lig>oost^aooo^ of th^r co&iiliitaentsV Cao any loan, think 
of thiflvMtwentioned case, and at Ae same timio dpubti that tha 
House of Commons is changed in lia nature fix>m o^hat it fonnerlr 
was f* or can heMoubt tliat this enorindiis Indian patronage, soHiviA- 
ed as it now is with the Crown, is one of the many and great 
that has produced this fatal change in the practice of ^ur C#|tah, 
“^on?' pp. 7, 3- * \ ; ‘ V > 

^ We certainly do not mean to diminish rthar^W^ thfs 
statement^ when ve obserre, that the csnlttencer^of the Com-f 
puny, withal) the amj^omalics wbk& ji ^0^ ro>- 

ccmmends itSelf as lulUMraTmthe choice of evil% to etmry one 
vmo r^rds the freedom and aiabtUty of the Coi^titutton* It 
operates injuriously itt a meit^antile ptOkit of 
whole scdieme is em^remdy anomalous in hsnamr^^^jPlit let'll 
onl^ in whose hainds the undivided Indies 

must be^ the Company’s government eubvevi^i^e^ t}ie 
territory vested, like Jamaica oi^ Ceylon^ or the 
Crown. At piesonti the Diredtors have a pa« 

tronage i^ncontroulod by Goveftnment; and 
ed to rest saUsfied with a cx>mparatively moclm^ prOfbrtia^ 
Were the Company abolished, the whole patronage miist of ne- 
C|^s% v6st ip tliein. The arrangement to which dtir author 
in the passage last cited^ bad the efiect, probably the 
p^vpose, of transferring a part of this patronage from the Di- 
of the Company to the Ministers of the Crown. In 
^^^t^fiect, it exactly resembled all the other reforms introduc- 
the practice of the Constitution by Mr Pitt, and which 
wc described more at large in a former Number (April 1810), 
It carried the long arm of the Treasury into the subordinate de^ 
partment, and increased, pro tanto, the Ministerial patrona^ 
Our author has shown how this may be used in swaying uie 
House of Commons. 

He next proceed^ to the list of places held under the Crown 
by members of Parliament ; and it appears from the Third lie- 
port of the Finance Committee, a body selected by the Mini- 
sters thein^lvcs, though nomin^y voted by the House of (Jloin- 
muns, that sevent^>^^i^ members hold places, the salaries of 
which are 156,606/; a year. • 

* Under these circumstances, ' he asks ^ who can wonder at the se- 
paration in interest which we so evidently perceive between our repre- 
aentatives and ourselves ? h'anc} to yourselves the ordinoj'^ occupy- 
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4l9i jCfeitf 

:«» -liteilPlwiiwpy iap^wMt";i(iif5;^^■^‘■■ 

{ 'tfjii'ftelBiBWta'of CWrtnnd/ef.Iii 
, for tbeir fgni itod JW* 

the ,,^d^ir^ty uptd Hors pfcu^d # are 
visitorsi for commjidils aRb conji- 
iiH8Slj|f^V Fi$»11pw. in the eveninl^ to the House of 

aha tlfo^ see, tlilem Jdned by that solid body of reserve, 
haVe 156,000/. divided atoong^t them ; 
a&h you, if in a Company thCis composj^d, the Mini- 
be pleased to propose a tax upon malt, of 
we (the people) are d^ly interested,-! 

$ iay^ w y^u suppose we have of escaping this bur- 
jir'^ipi^nibhi our v16ieeasc^b^^elnst it ? ' We know, 
Sdwo^^- represintidives, that 

bea^o, affer 

kfei^fbiiid#;etali^^ parlance, tlie 

but of perquiakett of: the 

:ng war* ^ ^ese perqtttMtes^ wore originally 
iO' enable biin to^provide^^r . the ex* 
the reialm^** and de^mr.lite^«ehe^of piratesw 
T{nik4hk>^A destimitton of^ithe fim^ requires but 

littfb ^p^tbof from reason or authority. !l^tthe formipr 

being obvious^ as all such reveztu^ must, in the^ nature v^f 
things, have had this condition annexed to their ;,enjoyaiq||Ai^ 
few examples of the latter suffice; and we adtert tojlipM^ 
point the rather, because it did not fall in with oitr ^ 
plan to dwell gt all upon it. Lord Coke says, that ^ 
of the dfoitB of Admiraltj:'} is the Croam^s at common 
that the stat.^nf West 1. is only declaratory ; bathe admilb;! 
this reason for it has been given, namely, * because the King is 
^ bound to olear the narrow seas of pirates, and that wreck is to 
^ defray the expense thereof. * 2. Instit. 167. Holborne, in his 
Argument on Shipmonejv lays it down as clear and known law, 
that * the King hath the natural profits of the sea, ^ royal fUb, 

^ and all others if he would take them, ^r guarding the seas; 

* and so of letters of marque, prizes and impositions. ’ 3. 
tWs Stn Tr» 1004« Mr Justice Crawley (in the same great cii^) 
holds the eustoms to be clearlT for the estpenses of defence; and 
only gives ns n reason why the fish are not, because they are 
too small ah article for such a purpose (ib. 1081), bis Lordship 
not having lived to see the droits swell in one reign, to the enor-- 
mous aaifi of above nine millions. Further, it may be remark- 
ed, that whatever is laid .down respecting Prize, applies equally 
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il ffteiiM being mer^y incident to ^iffbt . 
by law, a9.' GcHii^t«ily vedteil lii 
$6»; ib .to '^toucb, ludiie4 

]prib[!e'«d:S at ^ be^bniii^ <k!r'«edh thife 

Chrowik exatesively-^tbat, if lilot vokBteiii|P‘;ii^ 
grantc^U<*t^ntinuto in the €!rOWli^^-«nd evim ^fter the 
gtioit, the OEoWA may release any fnliEe pre^ierty, without the 
ciHUMit df ^iS'Captors, even aft^ adjtl^cation in the Courts of 
Admitolty, tiW up to the last tooaient of appeal, before final 
judgment. For the proof Of these positions, we refer the 
"Veil known cases of Uatite v. Camden, in. Dom- Proc. by error 
Jj[vm C, P.^ H. B. 339. and Mselu. MaaSi §,. Meb. IfiiS. Now, 
what do ^e learned Judges. lay down of |^ r^t :nf prize? 
'Ye cite WilltaiBjSceftfa^o ^ry:Sti%ni|Mi9 «ip|^ the 
yal nirerogative, noNlr^amuiien of whn^ that 

Bdioifs tbingt a^ofudar^ ; * Pti^' f., is the 

* creature of the €!raiiirR,-»>aocerdhigtO idl'ilulton^ ^ 

* cedernt reipubikee. It is givra for this 'ptUl|wiM' dutf -the 
^' |io«wr to whom it belongs to decide on peaoe .j^^uuhv may 
t use it in the mod beoeficid manner for the jpbr{Mto|te^bofiiw*' 

It k not held * (he atlerwarda says) * by the S<)i|iNiM!dg^ bta»>- 

* odf as fnieate {property^* A. jQok ICiS. ■hgpSamJQ^^ Stores 
fom ano0i«’.^bkHtoh ot the droik; apd were alws^:Jidtf<as 

, sndh until the 451 ^Qeoii /iA transferred diem totheiMImeeofthe 
’ ’ihffji Yet.adwtsi^thelaw on that branch of tbti iund in 
‘'^l»U? ".;A graikof^^llm mode by James 1. to 

arioINDevmisbiib tmder the: Privy Seal, (the Report says, 
— amlUitoliaw been the Sigh manual), he add them and 
j Ilk mceeuters were sned in the Exchequer for the vo- 
r matter was refeitkd to the two Chief Justices and 
: Baronji whose opinion k thus delivered by no lessn 
reportori than Lord Coke. ^ The King's ti'easure, — ^tfae liga- 
^ menttof paece, the-sinews of war, /tibe preserver oS the honour 

* and safety of the realm, and hk other valuable chattds— are 

* so necessaiy and incident to the Crown, that they shidl go 

* with it tqthd euccessor of the King, and not to his exemtor t 

* mid the warrant suiScimit to ksue any treasure^ must be 

* under the Great oe Privy Seal.’ 11. Bep. 91. 6. Lord Cla- 
rendon, relatra an opinion given by himself to Charles 11., whmi 
he appointed Lord Asliley, afterwads the femous Shafted>ur}’^ 
as trtosurer or receiver m dm paoceadis of the Dutch prizes, by 
warrimt under tbe Sign mamiid, and made him onl/accountable 
to himself * If, ’ said the N^e Historian, * your Majcs^'’s 

* treasurer hath the keeping of this fund without the most ibr- 

* nral account, you may be abominably cozened — nor can it in 

* any other way be prevented. ' And afterwards, to the Lord 






Asbilpv ^ that as Irtnras an untisim itiida^ 

* tort3 BO' it rt&fin witirfd bis allowed ih any 

* JoBdieey whiM es^t both a^aiit and dischai^ f iiiitt 

*' if on die dxanpition’ intbe griniit/ he 

In irmh; no'^wi^eir tiotdd to those days hold oamai^eet tXt 
form to' b» mitTd:, liiiy' idea of a separate and piirate property 
in the Crown; l%e ^rinctplra of the law, from dme imme-» 
nooi^, have been fixed on this cardinal point, that 'the King 
of 'En^^and* is altogether a publick person, and has no pro- 
perty bt^ whht he holds jure Corwta. * All the lands the King^ 

* hath the , first legal authority), ‘ are his, jwe Owqf 

* tue y and are ctdhid sacra patrhnania' and dommiea Coronte. ’ 

€lOi"J^eu }. 6; lie was .aiigtjH o^n his uifrete capa- 

city'^. before ihe Gi%irn was denRsedSlt*^ni, become his, jire 
CaMi0^Jitk atxs^hm;-— iS^tni dOS. — Pl.Vomi:^2l3.'6. 
And to bf wt^ as hd^nherits from his mo^er, andfof such as are 
grahtedNIMl^y' -a ’’stdtute not mentioning that they are to be 
parcel af|;i^<iCrown. — Ib. 10d.-i<4ee) toin, the venerable aud^o^i 
rity * The King is a corporation; and pnreh^ 

* to'.mii^lliy'hhn vest in him in his poNtiek capacity. As to 

by <9M]<}uest, as Men, the plontadonS on these are 

* ; «%«ietctd' ht his Crown, as his purchases are^y^^eils, Mi^. Ap* 

JTitrg. tSk 15. 6. if.'-i-'i'' 

So stodd our law until Mr Pitt, hyr hie act of 39 Geo. lit. 
for the first time gave die King a torearal and private 
which he might give and devMs' i^d bei^aeath an all 
tels and lands purcliased by him with bis saving " 
monies coming from any source other tfann dmt " 

Crown shaMf descend, and in "all pr(ipef;|ty of whit 
coming not tMM the Crown.’ Contrary to every idea') 
lish law, he is even enabled" to take copvhcid tenements; 1 
by means of trnstees, to be' tenant to a suT^cct; that is,' to have, 
as far as the equitable estate is concerned, a lord otor him, to 
whom suit and service dkUll- be dUe. Surely,' if any Reformer 
bad propounded such a'Stdieme, "die whole law dejiartpent would 
have been up in arntS; and the least of th^ charges 'bnmght a« 
gainst the daring innototmr, would have been, wait he showed 
an utter ignorance of the princibles of our jurisprudence, amd n 
conteaqit'df the d^hy oi the Crown; The last statute wh^b 
bad beeii passed npm the subject in the better days oftbC’^n* 
stittttion^. WI& the CiviloList Act of Queen AUne ; and it affimh* 
cd a reibarfcable contrast to its immediate successor. By that 
act, the sover^gn was restrained from granting, alienath^i or 
letting any of dw crown lands, for a term exceeding three iivasr 
or <me.and-thirty years. 1 




Cr^? lAst-^at^ Behrenchuni, Hit- 

. ,3^. vjS^priy^^ from an t^iese thiogs, that >tbe,>,frni4!> in 
<||fmil(i(n tiffnx yteti ^rrwix , btit ijttjood 

^ taitm footing with. .t^e .^Qther branches 4;>t' the|ieredUafy 

ivtr^ue } that, like thcnn,i it to be ta^ bj (Qrpwn cumk 
/mere, ^d^bjred by the p^rmance otl|^ c^didea annex- 
ed; that jj glm the other branchea.ywre reK^Kldfroni the bur- 
den orrapranctii^ die national goverament 'ijtnd defence, tbia 
jpelieved tob; and that, when th^ weret' in consequence, 
transferred to the country, whose funds were thenceforth to, bear 
tbe.wbole weight of the publick expenditure, the fund in»i^e»* 
Cion ought to have been conveyed over along with the rest. 
Parliament and the Crown hav^ however, willed otherwise,} 
dhd the Droits remain a separate and peculiar fund in the So- 
vereign, without'any direct^^tronl of tbe,jiEhcaise of Commons, 
anH only liaUe .to be^hm^eSkfrmn time tol dme in that place. 
A / no vote qf Parliament is required to^raile it, so no consent 
of Parliament is ever, asked before afmlyingtt* i. Iho Kpresen- 
tadvm of the people only know from time to'timohepinuch: has 
been r)aised, and how much has been expended. ^ ^ 

In consrauence of these occadonal examinatic^ ;iimj|tre. en-. 
aided particularly to state its amount. From 17^, Ip 
sent time, it reached the large sum of 9,562,6141. if :we 

add* to this the other sums received by the Crown upmtiittdmilee- 
titie, and equaliy independent of Parliamentary controul, ACunely, 
.four end a Jueei^mrd-Ialand Duties, 2,116,4844T^8ur- 
{jjittfii^ibraltar Pevepuelfi^ 1^14,9561. — Surplus &otch Civil List, 
.^jpTOOlt — Escheats, ‘Aliens’ Property, 108,7771,^- 

C^tured 1^4s iu the West Indies, 106,^001. — Reve- 
]||ji(|l|Bj||f..rnnqiirTiTd Cnlnnin. 159,616l., and Casualties there, 
iMHpfe— shalbhave a total of 12,705,459L— r-Frora thi^, 
^i^t tliere are to be made several deductions to a coi:- 
pder>b|e amount, chiefly for expenses of meritorious captors ; 
but as 0 ve» these p^ments are altpgefther voluntary, much iii- 
ducnce is derived from them; ana tbrnrefore, in the point of 
view in which.wie ore at present regarding Utis fund (as a source 
of influence), nO such deduction-, can , be considered. Indeed, 
tlie Instancib of it^operation .arhicb we are presently to cite from 
die Tract before us, abundantly shows, the accuracy of this re- 
mark;. 

manner .too in which the fund arises,, deserves peculiar at- 
tention,'. It come^ln targe masses, and occasionally. Thus, we 
diould fonn a most imperfect, idea of its nature and operation, 
«rere we to average late reign, and reckon the droits os an in-, 
come of 1 70,000/. a-}^iar to the Crown. In fact, nearly the whole 
hmd accrued during thirty years of war— and by large sums ate 




ship^brojl^ )flifiiOOe7. . 
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an^'^ttie sstte aiasKM iH''''t]i^*':'ii^ 

' yemv; after* /niKjniw-' ma^'^ipndti^ 
diousaiall’Wal^^ diousanw toapiHw branchee 

of_^ $lipji^'«a]a%ii *^ve a milBon out of th« rei^clue to ^e 
' “ intrvietb .It is plain that this larra sain was atf &e free 
*.Ctown, anti hatelbe^ worse bestowed* 

0 «f; misapplication of this fend selected by oui^ 
sl|ii|KH!j'|iexis^ our attention. . No one can doubt tbo. lia- 
of^e.sli(j^,faiiiai to be used ftir purposes btilaence; 
jMi|id(Cf(«o)'t^a tnniwlaaiotient part'i^j^^^^hich is distidbuted a- 
lttOOgl|Hii|Ktj^ tO'the studetmiasdif^it is qdte discretidn- 

' t^ ».ve8(t^i^ja dt^«aiiid 

aia&'.f'^IM'dthiia‘thfr'C^ > ^ButsnppoMtiw.piraoo 

]dcpfiOl^|Bi|a»g;'-the officer «»»a allowanae^ 'to< te sio stFbdj^jr 
usage that somediing must bo allowed alasdst 
kquittOtnA is mene matter oflitvour i .and whO:dsn 
tniS-poUdcks, as it is caUed*MS|nid .those of^ 

, ..>ib<na':thetc^W9tesdnBarliameoti||t^.or’th^'W 
MMjj^aindr^ willijaduenoe tbo apportionihaht '«f bis MwiprdP , 
Many .questions' arising ' in sudt inqsdste iiaiie.'igli great nicaj^ 
wherct ‘ without any immifrst injaj|tk)est‘#ii^idOn inay be|^i|l!«{n 
rather for or against the captoi^s «fM^otii> . -A^ J^u^s sbip atllis 
a neutral, idui the Court restores,^ auawdhtg ctM^'>Sid 
The captor mey^quke manifesdy hairerdonO <»>ly<hM-t. 
out of the ftind ia qdesdoiH ' a^iwwafd um tih his illtej^' 
irify him ftif theijgeur of the law, the strict lettrar 
has viohOed; But it mi^he a doubtful casein' '' Thrai let him rnid 
his beware . hoW'tbey ael^ 'Speidc and vote, while thei^^i^ant'offi'^ 
eer’s memorial' is beftwo sdm Lords Commissioners m the Treat* 
smry. ^ On this Bal:geet, liOffimg ftirther needs be said* But ^e - 
case ^ven by our authoar belongs to a somewhat diifrrent class. 
It is mat of an unsuccesi^ daimant being reimrded, and a me- 
ritorious captor neglected, ^ 

It appears that Sir Home Popham, during tho peace after die 
bte Atneriean war, went ovra to Ostend, and embarked largely 
in a trade to IncUa, deemed illicit byour law^ His veBsd^ was 
HKitt^t*«~seided< — brought into port by a King^ssbip-.'.'proceeded 
l^mst in the Admiralty Courts, and condemned as a droit 
W the Crown. The value was about 25,0001* ; and the gallant 
<Sa|ttaia hod also got into a diffichlly,. consequrait upon smug- 
7 
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4-7,000/., the other of US, 000/. ; and in 1809, a suin' 
acemed'In the same manner. But annual and regufi^unds of 
a similar description arc not wanting, to afford the means of 
stoning those whom it may be worth while to inilamice, ana not 
easy to gain except by such a provision, or wiiom it i^y pisrad- 
venture not be sa/e to trust with a provision ohee tor ,ail, but 
more prudent to pay from yew to year. 'JThe four and a half 
per cent. Wtht- India duties falls within this description ;• and 
hutbor has thrown a great light upon both the origin and 
the a^lfcaiion of this convenient revenue. He* suites it at 
titiwen thirty aWi forty thousand a year; and thus gives its his* ' 
tory, land the uses to which it is put. , ' ; 

* It Was created originally by a colonial law of Barbadocs, one 
hundred and sixty yean ago and, by.tbe terms, of the wal to 
heia{m]iedtp;|fif^ cole»iarparpos^^ .'JSad seepuPtb have been 
first its original and legal wplici^on, in thb lattejj epd 

of Cl^lei'li^a'tinie. It was seu^d by co^irtiers in th<m tunes, 
and centinj^ jipp'arently to be ahusewtill^ ^lgh of Queen Aiu^* 
IJbon'lii^fUtoessiQn, there is a statement in fe'^m amals of the Hi^ii^i 
or.C^moM.pir misappHcapon pf'^if fuhl^ m^^'.fonnaiid,r^ 
ciatjoppf (shy the, Queen and Ppichament'in fhy'duif, ^ 
BariA^ji^' and the original' purpbtp of 'toe a<(t'crtotmg it. At to,e 
present Aay, hex^ever, tl\e Ho'iito of Commoha haiiirgdt almo^' ek- 
clusrve.pbs^essrph of toiit'fundt '^ 1 'he pfincSl^ ]^^<^ers itl the 
Anuggling transaction, '^80 lately referrra towfound’^idso. 

$ir itome Podhatii has a ^sioA %f five'hvtidlKia per aithtim;^^ ;s^ 
rtiv^siimtoXady Popbaiii ; andWbbaeliiBttit'k Mr I;diig; hdia^pdikti 
sion^of 'dhd toouMtod five Kuinidred nOUIdli’pit^ Mnibom 
tots fimd alfo: ' ^ shoit, it is nabny. dhbitRisu^- amM^atw^betodf 
ParliMtoit,<'ttielr Wivesj' orsktiMNd*'' 

■< There is one name on this fund that ought 

peapfoof iingiand. •Illfo'idi'aiennudKte^ fidhhexpadwim.h^.’' 
when -wi 'anny of <fiiH^.>tbeBsaad;i^^ lh«, 
eenr left 0ttr.tiMmiB#i;.wa8ijSiw>t^^^ ti> ^P!wil*M^ithatr^«e^ 
raa^.; ,i|nien'tUt,ifi8ti;e8fw^sw!l||ec4'jbeca^ 


usfi^^aijut%b|h9,^|Sau^ ,C;S|!l|n 
to, Engi^ , 


^<d by hundred and fifty-five 

rtbifiy- Member of the House of Cooxt' 
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foons who fhoved the vote of approbation, Was Oeneral Crawford; 
dad at that time there stood against his name, on the list df the four 
a hidf per cent; Leeward-Island duties, a pension of one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds per annum for his life. General Crawford^ 
ho dqpbtf^s a disthigiiished officer; and had been wounded in the 
Service ; but there are many, very many officers in our army, as dis- 
tinguislied as General Crawford, and who have been much more se- 
verely wounded, who have served many more campaigns than Gene- 
Crawfordf , and rendered much more important services to their 
imufM^ry ; yet you may ransack all the pension lists in vain to ^nd the 
, Sum of fifty pounds a year, mpoh less one thousand two hundred, an- 
nexed to the names of such general officers. , 

• *Xo spoak, . then, historically Of General Crawford in this trans- 

Hetiop.'— bad recently become connected* by. marriage with the 
fainily pf Duke represent^ and conuhanded 

t|iat pj^werfuj ^atbame^^ in the tiousc of Commons ; the 

Minister of the CroWh 4^^ him as a fit person to enjpy a pensfoh 

• phe thousand twb hundred pounds a year for life; and the Geno- 

fal'dWnsidpfed the Minister of the Crown as entitled to thp Wiititudd 
of his country fpr his expedition to Walcheren. This is dlfaccord- 
ing to form and usage in the House of Commons* piWctiiife-^bdt; We, 
the Electors of Czreat Britain, are deeply interested, in pf^eventihg, if 
We can, this fund of the four and a half per cent, from evpr again 
being doom^ to the same prostitution. * p* •: 

We consgtef such statements as invaluable. Tbejr are worth 
k thousand general d^ct-iptipins^ ai|d» as, it were» theories of 
influence l They show the very fact — tlie actual working of the 
mechanism by whidi money, is first unduly , taken fromdthe Peo- 
uf^ in helping the Minister^ to curb 
li|eto^|j^rtieS) and keep their own places. With such pictures 

would «ii{^ says our author, * tliat 

had exhaust^ the hiding plashes of Members of Partis- 
atid dteh connexions but.^ thlf|re are» nWiEdEs ami corners 
^ fl^iook^ into. * ; And wobdi|^ng}y^> to pry 
diflerei^ Revedueana 

tfadt those fees eotseied from tire sub^ 

0ly pei(^arv to ihto a trea- 

,4i;^^plic^le "Take an in- 

atauoe or.two «lab> ' ipslter-of-fact 

man, w^o Jlpves 

. * Ubiiler the Office,, y0 

w'iU find no less a , settled upon . ii|i^ 

wife of Robert Ward, Esq. Wio, then is* this 

f erannuate^ Robert 

SbCl. It IS said he was then about three or fbiir and thirty ywi 

I i 3 
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of age, and liad been Under Secretary of State about ten or eleven 
montliSk It b known that, for thirteen years since, he has filled, and 
filU now, an efficient depa^ment in the Ordnance, with a salary ftom 
^ to 3000^ per annum. How then became Mr Ward superannuated 
89 much bemre his time as to entitle him to thb pension of i 000 /. per 
annum for the life of his lady ? Why, I will tell you : — is because 
Mr Ward was, and is, one of Lord Lonsdale’s numerous members of 
Parliament, and because Mrs Ward is the sister of Lady Mulgrave, Lord 
Mulgravc having been the Minister who gave Mr Ward this pension.^ 
Again, in the l^tamp- Office, you will find a provision made out of the 
fees in favour of a Mr Estcourt, amounting to 1200/. per annum for 
liis life, ahd, it is added, as late solicitor to the Stamp-Office. ** 
And Wh 9 b this retired attorney, for whoni so magnificent an allow- 
ance is provided, the greatest sum the Crown can grant to a subject 
by Mr Burke’s Civil List Act ? Why, Mr^jgaicourt is^the prbpri^ 
tor of thefbofough of Malmsbury, ahd returns two members to the 
Hoiise oftCohimdiis ; and this is his claim to 1200/. per anahtn foV 
life out titfiOur pockets ; and, no doubt, au unanswerable claim too, 
in the of all Ministers. ’ pp. 17, .18. 

By statements of fact does this writer expose the operation 

of influence, and explain the unhappy estrangement of Members 
of Paidlament from their constituents. The principal , remedy 
which he proposes, is a recurrence to the sound provisions of 
Mr Burke's bill, which prevented any pension from being grant- 
ed above 1200 /. a year, and limited to 90,000/. a year ilie total 
t>ension fund ; And tliis remedy might be at once applied, mere- 
ly by cutting off all pensions upon the four and a half per cent, 
and other; similar funds, which at present render that once cele- 


brated* bill a mere dead letter. He also proposes that the Crowri 
should be in future restrained from making any grant out of these 
funds to Members of Parliament. Upon this we pauses Ihe 
funds themselves, we agree, shouM be carried to publick account; 
this, we think, demonstrated ^bove. Indeed the principal one) 
the West India fond, docs not, ^ law, belong either to the 
CfOwn or the Parliament, but to the Colonies, and istmly htdd 
by an act of violence. For the act granting it in 166S, ek- 
jbS^ly states, that * it was raised for specific local purposes, viz* 
Wlding^ scions’ housev, piisons^ bridges, &c* ; and when, in 
^ Islands applied to Bfl^liiment to have it restored,^ 
committee, appointed to inquire^ r^rted that they had fully 
played their case ; whereupon an adless was presented to the 
jprilyhig tlmti it mi^it be given up ; and her Majesty hn- 
m it shomd.-^13. Com. Jmrn. 800. 818* 

jlpl, l^iore that time^ it had been included in the Acts of Par- . 
ipii|g^td^ 4 ouch Civil Lii^, among the smaller branches of 

See pai^cularly, 9. WiL s* c. 23. § 14; 
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Bjit in consequence of this proceeding, in the year ITOl, it was 
. expressly ^ foreprized and hxcepted * out of these revenues, and 
never otherwise disposed ,of again by Parliament Therefore, 
the Parliament first took it unlawfully from the Colonies, and 
appliq^^l il^^*s they did the other hereditary revenues, without 
any one ever entertaining the idea of its being a fund under 
the separate controul of the Crown. Then Parliament and 
the .Crown, finding the mother country had no sort of right 
to^t, gaVe it up to the Colonies. But by a strange accident 
itnever found its way there, and has ever since been usurped by 
' the Crown, irldependcnt both of Parliament and die Colonies. 

This fund, then, if there be justice in Parliament, and law 
*in Westminsfer-IIall, must ere long be rescued from its pre- 
sent perversion, at\j^ cease to afford the materials of corrupt 
influence. But we S^B^deem die rest of these epp^rate funds 
most fft to be taken, upon compensation, if necessary, from the 
Crown, and ajipropriated by Parliament to the public service. 
If this be done, our author’s proposal to prevent grants and 
pensions to Members of Parliament, can only apply to the old 
pension fund of 90,000/. a year. Now, he knows too well the 
existing law of Parliament, to be ignorant that, at present, no 
person can sit in die House of Commons who holds a pension 
dfiring pleasure^ Therefore, to this class of grants, by far the 
most dangerous in the view of influence, his remarks have no 
application. Does he then mean to exclude from all Royal 
bounty persons who have ever sat in Parliament? No one can 
accuse him of so visionary a prmect, and indeed a project so 
useless in any practical view. He must, therefore, confine his 
plan to persons holding pensions for life; and we hesitate about 
excluding diem. Tliey are quite independent, except from the 
lies of gratitude; and we hardly think that any considerable 
gajn would be m^e to the cause of liberty by their exclusion. 
'We observe that Mr Bennet has given notice of a bill on this 
subject ; but, as at present advised, we hardly see the necessity 
of; such a measure. To strike at grants to the fdations and 
connexions of Members, is manifestly chimerical in the highest 
degree; and the enactment of the proposed disqualification, 
would only drive the bounty of the Crown into that channehv 

Our author next broaches a most important subject — the Ab- 
uses in the Collecdon of the Revenue, which make it subservient 
to the grand purposes of Parliamentary influence. He points 
to one instance in the front rank of this department, and where 
reform is as easy as it is safe— ^the Receiverships of Land-tax, 
and the Distributers of j^itamps There are, at least, one Re- 
ceiver and one Distributbir in each county and they have, for 
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fOOfie sinMStire pliNxs, yiakries' from five an^ six haq^sred, to 
three, ftmr, atiq nearly ^ve thousandl^ a year. I'd have the lie? 
nefit oftfae cfefKi^ites,,eot:iiat^ bankers, jq’every town in Engi^^^ 
ti^^dgla^ly ej^^tegt. vrHhout salaHes, the tmly; actual dutW oS 
[niaC^en, t^iose performed by theii' deputies ; and I^ide 
cutting Oq iK>,niui^ patrrmage> nov^ bestowed cin cennmions^ d(> 
loestic and political, of ^Members of Parliament, a clear saving 
would he eoected to .public of $00,00(^ s.year. . A:^ for. the 
inupense patronage of the Customs ahd alltbat thn autlior . 

is a strict adherence to thp rule laid down, ox xatbe|r 
recomim^ed, in the Finance Reports oi 1799,: namely,- that • 
succeffiioit by gradation and seniority should be .-rigorously. nt*r 
tendedtps ' At present, he observes, instead of Uiis system being' 
mrsued^ 'wdnich has been found to answer so piTfeetly with the 
Rasttin^ ^ttooitany, we find) in every^^mmereial town of! 
any the Customhouse absolutely overrun wi^ per-* 

sons’ w^^ty^' d^itote of all experience or capacity for their em*‘ 
plt^fnen% 'fntd who are plaCOd there only because their friendii 
sup}jnrt ipe Member for that or sem^ othqr town, and he sup* 
ports MinitIter. • , 

, ‘l^Spiestion of a Place- bill is very satisfactorily handled in 
the portion of this pamphlet; and we ^^tirely agree wi^^ 
'all the positions, excepting the rem^J^ pn pensions for 

lifo]^ vrhiw we .have already, ccnisidefed. He them to the 
parish] relie]^ whipfa disqualifies votera at agd calls 

th^ pen^ners State Pi^upers-r>-an ingenious but, nqt .•..very 
aolid vie«r of the questiou ; because uir . truth paupaau aeu tli^> 

gouerally disqualified, but only in. towns-rin counties tltqy^^Ml 
allowed to .vote; secojulltf, beeause-the growid of this disq^^*^ 
ca^n is the legal presumption arising trum it, that-the -panpl^, 
is>aperaon of mean and depeuth^t circumstances, «wi>o>h8i^^^ 
cwi have s ' will of bis nwuif a^ tikd^, beeauiie it trojipt 
be uianifastly uniust to exthide rach pensioners as AdtoilK 
rala and Goierals and retired Jdfiges,' whohaYe, -hyt &eir pexw 
fi^eSonai service earned those annutti^ and; inipaail^ 

MeV draw the line between .sueb seirvice and.-politiicial 
few tbiat of Godolfdilns;'and . Xp.^pl 

xhiiA pf.hts Veme^s on tjiis ijippoit^ l^ee, apcH’tl^f! 

a^i.dpi^.ahentioa iii. Pfse times. .. ' „ 

come;, to (>ur sewfoty^ ni^b^ pf the .Rouse of 
siisi], whovdivile the, sum w per annum. — Here 'yre 

‘ before our 

‘^qh tw must s^fy' tbs l^est. tifoid, the nip^.m-- 
pdvation,- 7 -that there is h? foo- 
ted. In tne acit ' which passed iq 

lone, and which settmFthb Crown of this refliq 
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Royid Family aftei; Jlie4^tb o£ Qoe^n Anoe withouf; 

Wat i^naetedy that fifter Hanpvamn. family should come, 
no persop w^ Md any bffiep u0dai!;d)e Croarn, or 
^pjpVed any penai<m dupng, ;plea$ure under tW Crown, should 
Be eap^le Pf sitting as a mc^pr in the House of Commons* Some, 
thm« er foar yedrs s^^wards, this subject was reconsidered ; and in 
another act of tilueen Anne, which tinted the regency in the event 
•t^ that Chteen’s death, bnd the absence 6t the Hanoverian successor, 
we disqualifying enr^iment as to places was repealed, and 

ni its fporb viz. that from the passing 

of all persons holding p/zr/?Vtr/nr places under 

be incapable of becoming nlem- 
bom^of die House of Commons; that all pensioners during pleasure 
Idmuld be also extruded v that ^1 members holding anf other places 
whatsoever not specided*. i&buld vacate their seats as mem- 
upon their aoic^taiiberof such ^places, but should be 

e^gib]a^4igain,.at the jdm tbeii: constituents^ and furtberpiore 

H yrpt enacted, iny diould be created slier, the 

papsing^f that :Act» all. persons holding .such oificus shopld be ipphr: 
■ISwJi? af fitting as members of. the House of Commons^ , ^ 

^ "Thus passed this Bill of Jleform, and it is the law at the present 
day. It had for its author, the Prime Minister, Lard Godplphin— 
the Chancellor, Lord Cowper^and it had the support of Lord 
Corners — three as hon^t, aole,* and disinterested public men as this 
or any other country saw. Clur present ^Chancellor, Lord 
IpUdon^ is vei^iopd of sayipg he is always anxious to act as. he thinks 
X^ord Somi^s wotdd have done tn similar situations;: imd nothing can 
do more bonour to bimselfi or more Just^ to tbernernm'y of Lord 
Someia, than this sentiment* . The ^uestioo, then, which 1 put to 
Iipid Fldon^ jmd .to oveiy map in i^gland, is this^Jf Lord GodoL 
phin> Lord Cowper, und ^prd Somers,' with all their experience, and 
known attaclunent to >the Hanover .suepessipn-^at that 
lhato,,; wbenv^ tkde of the Haiiiper r fiddly to the throne wai^ more 
dispotoAW a mo^ poi^erfid party in die^ State-- whe the East 
fodM^;.Con^ai^ ,i^ Bank of England, ware in their infancy, apd tlie 

diose great men then 
of the Crmyildn the House of Coinnions was 
Regulated and reduced, as it was? 
itp what €^|ent may we not imagine their re- 
atioib i^U ^ve g^e, liad they lived in tiroes when, 

Ute ejection ^ atboh, * the amount of four millions of 

money anuuidly was a| fhe disposal bf the memb^ll of the Uotisc of 
Cotoiilohs */#hen alt s^ bfmer towers of Bi^lish and Indian in- 
iftiibnCe^ to ^tre beforh enuiherated, itayO centered in the hands of that 
body, and aee by them daimed and Used as their oSrn undoubted 
t^petty ? , It lskwith tUa bill of Lord Godolphin's then, this Act of 


i^^tempting to apply &e these great authorities, and j 
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their act dC T arliimiGnt> to our oim limeB «id our tnreBeiM^,C0ii4iti(m» ’ 
pp. 25-27.' ■ 

That all holdoro of sinocures should be disqualified^ is 
other propositi^/on which we hesitate, as on that regarding 
pensioneit for life ; but, of the gross impropriety of the mea- 
sures punmed for increasing the numbers of placeme^i wKb can 
sit in Parliament/ who can doubt ? How mariced a contrast 
does the conduct of die great authors of the Revolution present! 
to the policy of late times in this 'respect ! Our author* shows 
how Mr Pitt and Lord Melvitle acted in the teeth of Lord 
Gpdulpbm’s and Mr Burk<f s Refi)rm Bills ; and he instances the 
office qt Third Secretary of State, all the branches of which Bxp 
new in the eye of the law, and ought to be disqualified^but ad* 
are permitted to sit in Parliament. He also mves the striking 
example of die Board of Controul, in wbidi &ur new and 
orative offices were at oncecrcated^ and their holders aUawed 
to sit in the House of Commons, notwithstanding the 'imlutary 
statute of ^nne. The following remarks on this dqiartment 
meirit attention. 

^ Tile saine act which created this new establishment, repealed 
Lord Godolphin’s act as far as related to. the new places. By Lord 
Godolphin^s bill, no new placeman was ever "to become a member of 
the House of Commons : by this bill of Lord Melville’s, no less than 
four new placemen were quaHfied to become me^ibers all at once. 
So much for the change in the Constitution ; and now for the change^ 
in the character of the House of Commons, as exhibited by their 
conduct towards this new establishment. Although this government 
for India was announced originally under the agreeable form of 
ing purely gratuitous, yet in 1795 or 4*, as we have seen, the 
Lord Melville begun his system of providing for four members of 
Farliam^t out of it (himself included) ; in 1812, the present Lord 
Melville being president of the same establishment, atid his father 
having obtained from the East India Company a pension of 2000i?. 
per annum for his lady, the present Lord, I say, brought a bill into 
Parliament, for raising his own* salary from 2000^. per annum to 
5000/.* and the same was enacted accordingly ; and upon the 
tlusioQ of this connexion between Lord Melville’s family and the 
Company, in 1813, the East India Company made the present Lco^d 
Melville a gift in hard money of no less a sum than 20,000/. NoW,^ 
I should like tci kn^ w what would have been said in Lord Gndolphfo’s 
tin^e-rl, wonder what Lord Somers would have said to a minister of 
the Crown taking a present of 20,000/. from the East India Com- 
pany We kijow that the Earl of Dapby was impeached, in those 
d|iwM the House of Commons, for taking 5000/. from the East In- 
.Wf^mpany. Why did not the Bank of England give 20,000/. to- 
Sllf'Titt, in retuim for all the services he rendered that corporation ^ 
Stliie one ucase is just as defensible as the'nfiier ; and yet when this 
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grant a| 9 Q 9 Q 6 O 12 . was (wrought before the Hpuse of Commons by Mr 
Cfbevey in 1814>> and by Lord MStoii in 1815, it was considered as 
one of those questions called, inidieir own modern phraseology, per^ 
mud qnesiims — ^that is to say, ap atttok upon tiic profits or plundec 
belonging to Parliamerft men — ai^ as such, immediately reacted and 
rejected. If, the Company thus openly and shamefully gives away 
^,Q00/, of Its fuQ^p to a minister of the Crown, meed one ask wlmt 
it dqes with its patronage? Who then will say, with these facts in 
his recollection, Jbat the Qopnitutipn is not changed — that the clia- 
rsicter of the tiouse^of Commons la not altered ? But let us go on. 
After ell, there Is Board of bontroul for the government of India ; 
fior was there ever a single diie since the passing of the act which 
jnade it ! The whole of the business is transacted soldly by the pre- 
Vdent, whose' duty, or whose office it is to read and to alter, if he 
chuses, all the Cbmpgny’s political despatches to India t and this ho 
does, without any tlie least CQimexion with the Board' whatsoever ; 
so thatdbe other members of the Board, as they are called, are not 
only introduced into the Ilouse of Commons, to the great injury of 
the Constitution, and in direct violation of Lord Godolphin's bill, but 
they are brought in under false pretences as holding offices, whereas 
they hold now nothing but the name and their Varies. And for 
this reason it is we have a right to exact from the candidates, ibr 
our support, a pledge to use their utmost efforts, that no other than 
the President of the India government shall in future be allowed to 
be a member of the House of Commons. It is scarcely necessary 
again to observe here, that although these officers are paid by the 
India Company, they are named by’tlie Crown, li w, however, ne-< 
cessary to state, that in addition to the two junior Commissioners 
having nothing m fact to do with the affairs of India, neither the 
President, nor they, from modern experience, have any occasion to 
be in the Hpuse eff Commons, as, since the passing of the last act ^ 
agreement with the Company in 1813, the name of India has never 
beenmtroduced into the House of Commons but once, and, on that 
occasion, only for a vote of thanks to Lord Hastings. ’ pp. 35-38. 

Ife next proposes the exclusion of all Welsh Judges and. 
Masters in Chancery, which seems almost a corollary from the 
j^rinciple of excluding the twelve Judges. — They are neither fit 
Ipr the place^ nor is the place fit for them. They are injured 
bdth in their politick and judicial capacity — making worfee jud- 
jges, mthout becotoihg good members of Parliament. 

Our acute and well informed author has, however, strangely 
pmitted pne frapd on Lord Oodolphin^s Bill most successfully 
practised alm'ost ever since its enactment. Places directly ap- 
pointed by die Crown are alone comprehended in practice within 
its operauon. Thus, a Lord of the Treasury with 1 500/., or of 
the Admiralty with 1200/., must vacate on his appointment, ber; 
cause he depves it ixni^ediately from tlie Crown— but jhe Se/ 
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principle of JLiOrd Godoiphin's Place Bill shait be again anpUed to 
th&i? . 

‘ Electors of Great Britain! ' (he addjs) * I have stated vou faith- 
fully the present condition of your refpresentatives— the entire uscen** 
dancy that the C/ovrn has acquired over them— and the means by 
which the, ^r poses of the Crown are accomplished. I have stated 
to you, likewise, what appears to me to be the on>v course by vrhich 
our representatives afe to be rescued from their present dependence 
pn the Crpwn, re^ored to the confidence of their country, and unit- 
ed in inteVest again with us, the People. * pp. AO-VA. 

* We have now iiiatle our readers acquainted with the substapco, 
we nmy almost say witli the coiUents, of this important Tract; 
jEind,* we think, we have justified our general description both of 
its matter and its style. In truth, nothing can be more important 
than the subject is^ at the present crisis. Oppressed hy bur- 
thens harcjly to be borne, and aware how large a share ot these 
dwiHj^ to continued misrule, the people of* this country , natu- 
rally cast their eyes towards every quarter (rorn which real and 
permanent relief may be expected. In none do tljcy finef any 
grdund of solid hope, except in the wisdom and patriotism of 
their representatives. If that hope fails, all arc ready to ex- 
claim^ Xh^n we arc indeed undone ! * But the discussions in 
we In^ve been engaged, show bow many ^wcrful causes 
amcpnstaiuly at work tpcpuntciiot^the operation of whatever 
int^rity pip/wiyom the. Parliamen may contahu To restore 
itojntei^ty vtp the Constitution^ by abridging the;][pean5 of cor* 
Tiipri4%^fiteems indispensably necessary for the salvation of the 
Nof wotrid the improvement in the deliberations of Pai - 
lyiiitilent^'be'^e Work of any veiy long time, if the sources of 
etri finffue&cb wete ^speedily <k4ea hp. Important direct eSects 
wdiiid nt oned be produced ; Vvhile the authoritative disc*ourage- 
iriunt giveir to corruption by so wholesome an interpogition,' 

a similar improvement, discotinte- 
Ikafiibin^idi^lb^ have in past times proved so 

the Legislature listen to such advice as the 
presents ar every stage ! This 
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Propagation de cette Mithoicy -par les Soins du Jhr BeUf de 
J. tanca^ter, et d^autrest Traduit de TAllemand de Jo- 
seph Hamel. Paris, 1818. 

S. Nouveau ^Uhne d* Education et (TEnseignement : ou PEnseig- 
nement Muttiet^appliqu^ atu JLangues, aux ScieixeSf et atuR Arts. 
Par M. Is CosjjTE DE Lasteybie. Paris, 1819. 

♦. Progr^s des Ectdes d?Enseigtienient Mittnel en France et dans 
VEtranger. Par Mr Jomard, Pun des Secrvtmres dp la So- 
ciety pour I’Enseigncment Elcmentuire. Paris, 181D. 

5. Compte rendu des Traoaux de la Socictc pour V Instruction 
EUnentaire. Par M. le Baron de Gebando, Secr^t^ire- 
0<6n4'rel. Paris, 1819. ' 

Tn the midst of great national sufferings, and of sstill greater 
apprehensions, it is some satisfaction to find, that we have * 
been Ae means of difiusing, all over the world, the elements 
of inttruction and improvement. In less than three years, the 
British System of Education has be^ spread .over every part of 
Europe ; and the first effect which followed the dorrafal of what 
Bonaparte called his Continental Intern, was the difiusion of 
li^tfrom that country which , he had devoted to dratruction. 
Tne methods of Bell and {.ancaster have been carried ffnni 
Englaiid into France, S^ain, Italy, Piedmont, Gfh^e, Switaer- 
land^ die States of Germany, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Don,* 
mar]^, and even into the provinces; of Turkey; in ell pf ^wlu;^,. 
after varioms degrees and modes of opposidon, dicy Ure. fit this^ 
hour established beyond the fcach of further hpstiUiy. . T|ie’ 
works before us relate htiweffer only to Firande; and we sbiw 
confine ourselves for the preset, to the progress bf the Lancas- 
teiian mediods in that kingdom. 

The Frenchman who appears first to have be<Ki^e sensible 
of the supenprity of this system, and of the advantf^e which 
France might derive from adopting it, was Monster die la 
Borde. A casual visit to tome country schools upon the ne.w 
principle, gave him a wish to become acquainted with those, of 
ihe capital ; and his presence at a ipeeting of the British and 
Foreign Sriiool Society, where His Royal Hi^n'ess 'ti^e Fluke 
of Kent was in the chair, and Mir Fox reported thefWogress.of, 
the preceding year, confirmed his d^e of seeuo^them 
bfiriied France. He infbrins us, that upon a motion ofpi% 
t)f motlev wa« instantly, voted to open ' a dbtnmunihadan 
irith ' The epithet of Foreign^' however, which 

ihe‘S6cieiy ^d Ednpt^ we do not conceive wasmtended to 
remain an* eibply titlb; ' neither had it waited for the motion of 
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Wk>genilemnn, the duty which such a denomination im« 

pliea.~About the same time, Monsieur Jomard, so well known 
as principal conductor of the great work upon the Monuments 
of Egyp^ came to England, and collected much information re- 
lating lo the new schools. If we mistake not, he was in some 
measure commissioned so to do by the Abb£ <le Montesquieu, 
then Minister of the Interior. To these names may be added 
those of the Due de la Rochelbucault, the Abbe Gaultier, Messrs 
Say, Lasteyrie, de Gerando, &c. At the desire of Mr Fox, the 
Protestants of Montaubqn sent M. Martin to London to study 
the method; and he was soon followed by others. Tlic well- 
jrishers to the^ystem formed themselves into a Society, of which 
Monsieur de Gerando was named President, Monsieur de Las- 
teyrie Vice* President, and Messrs de la Borde and Jomard 
Secretaries. The Society opened a subscription, the first pro- 
duce of which was— 20 guineas ! 

When Bonaparte returned from Elba, he ordered a school 
to be founded on the plan of I^aiicaster ; and Monsieur Martin, 
the Montauban deputy, was called to Paris to superintend it. 

It began with eight children only; but, in three months, the 
number increased to forty-one ; and the ^ Society for the Ame- 
liwation of Elementary Instruction,^ now compost of 800 mem- 
bers, agreed that each of itS; members should subscribe 20 francs 
, (about 16 shiUinga) yearly. On the second return of Louis 
XVIIL, the number of schools and of pupils continued to aug- 
ment; aud, at the end of the year 18L5, 28 were established in 
Paris alone. The Grand Aumonier, however, thought it neces- 
to express the wish of his Majesty, ^and of all good Catho- 
lics, that tneir r^^igion should be the ]i)asis of public inkruction ; 
in cohseqoence of which remonstrance, Mr Martin, and other 
Protestants, were dismissed, and their places supplied by 
Catholics. From that time, the crucifix, and the bust of his 
Majesty, became indi^nsable pieces of furniture in every na- 
ticmal 5(^odI-room. Those who dissent from this creed, how- 
etetf mfe (with some exceptions}, not emnpellcd to the former; 
ahd ai:e pGa*m4ted to be tMght by masters of their own persu^i^ 
sioii. * Underv&ade conditions, the King has liberally supported ^ 
^le'progr^ of the new methods; and, in February 1«16, a/ 
Koym t^dii^te impeai^ ordering that Committees should be 
ip to sdpermtehd elementary instruction 

IV^ce. Itls to an Englishman, Mr }\^illiam Al- 
lett) a nan^e known in the ^nnajs of science as of bene- 

voletice^ that Protestants of I^t*ance owe much of the coan^ 
teiilmice has helped them to surmbuxit thek first discou- 
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dfidal Report^ made Nov. ijs!^ 
at that time to the de|>arttfient of the Seip^ 

67 sdtool^ 'oil thV“ principle of Lancaster. Of 'these/ 
51 were fp parish and 16 in the department ^ 18 of tUdse^ in 
Paris were 'gi^tiiitous, two of which were founded, fot* Calvin- 
ists by jkjiotiatctir* Delesseert, a Swiss gentleman, wbe^e name is 
ever among the contributors to public good ih ,F|ffo]eett 

The iiteKl^\of children that can be admitte^;cthfSll 

ls% follow$Jr--In the gratuitous schoolVihiParis^, 8,1^; 
j^';ift^^itehodJ^ whfere they pay, S364 ; in the seb^fc dpt;; of 
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Wipfi^ the returns of only 1 of the ^fof : lf61 b 
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* J>ut passes^ ad MMtum, from the one to the other. Wh;!$i^ fHie 
‘ of them makesV mistake) the master strikes the t^e, wilm 

* bM ferula; and the:bqj.is,<^liged to pronounce the sjdlable 

* over again, until he |s perfect It is now thirty yeart sia<» .1 

* saw„ vnth gr^t pleasure, this method put in pracdee at >Orr 

* Uans ; wheie ik,||^:intr^accd by the care .and attention of 
< J^r|Garot.. pTljM^iRimbol'Which ]* visited contained 100 pupils;^ 
5iiS thp ^aioi^J^ <!ci^ widi the greatest pnder add! * 

ChcTrier,;^ a hook puhiisbed in 
; and;8uch'was that praddied 
' iVety large tabl^ on which 
jinh^ 'dimeplaons ns . .to be visil^ to ..thii^ 
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tIie. 4 ^'..ihn^med .ot the eldbr bbyil^ .,tp 
^«i,Siiii 0 r,^^es^ l^t Bifif Herbault died ; ahf jhim feU 
^|thy'H£^fdiii;^jhhd b^^tgiiion. . ' 

' ‘^ut y|^ 17.^* Chevalier l^wlet, ah officer once iti 
"“^lh||gniocu' .bnt .descended from s Bridsh family, if not 
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does o<^ however, appear that this method ^ instruction be^ 
«^e hno.wti &t i^mnd die limits of the litue circle in which 
if ifras^praltised. Mons. Fawlet lived in mirernent; and his 
instittRKm' was not . of a nature to force itse^ Into public notice 
in l^ruice. It did not, however, remain; aho^fher unhnowin* 
'^t 'did find one«appQrter — one bene&it!.foi^.^i,etid . the ntdation 
jp, which this'bmiefifotor stood in the wdi^id, 'su{|cielitly pjrpyi^ 
•< iiiaf he (teuld nbt the only one ^|t* 

only', person’ from. :j(rhom be received/' ' 

who Varied the nMertakihg, and si^,, 
the Fifmich have often s^d,. that he d't 
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i this phrase, v^ch seems to speak of mutual in'^tntction as a 
^*Bxed and settlealipractice. ‘ Sicut firmiores in litt^^ris prrfbc- 
‘ tus alnt aemulatio; ita, incipientibus, ntque julhiir tenons, »vni- 
‘ discipuloruin quam proceptoris jucundior, hoc ipso quod faci- 

* lior, iujitati# est. * When Pietro della Valle was t»*:»voHing 
in lAdia, in the year 1623, he saw at the gate of a teniole a 
number of children studying arithmetic, in a way wh’cli ap- 
peared to him remarkable.’ Four of them were lear: 'P«r the 
same lesson, which one of them pronounced !!loud to tl)e otli^rs, 
at the same time that he wrote it with his finger, on a strirum 

^«<>f sand that was spread upon the place round which they 
When one of them had performed his part, another loi.k his 
• turn; and, as soon as all the sand was writfen ujion, flu* ti - -os 
were effaced, and the operation recommenced; and all tl/i*. wis 
performed withouT a master, or even a fixed superiiiteiidunt. 
The fjractice of writing on sand is also mentioned l)y Krnsn‘iis. 

‘ Et nunc sunt qui in tabellis puivcre oblitis stilo tereo ai‘gi?n- 

* teovc scribunt. ’ From these, and other documents now lu'lbre 
ns, it is evident that every method adopted in the new schools, 
had been known and practised, long before the existence of any 
of the modern claimants to the merit of invcistion. 

Now, every authority and passage here quoted to show tlie 
antiquity of the rnethocl, we have extracted fron) some one or 
other of about a dozen French pamphlets, upon the subject in 
question; yet, strange to say! there is hardly one ot thorn 
whxh does not assert that it is altogether of French origin ; and 
that the true sources from which it is derived, are, according to 
some, the Freres ignorantins ; and, according to oiherb, the 
Chevalier Pawdet, 

We certainly cannot just admit this; — and yet w^c are very 
mucli disposed to believe, tliat both the English and the French 
have really invented all that they pretend to; ami, after all, 
there is no great effort of genius. But, iti PVance, the method 
of the Chevalier Pawlet never passed the threshold of his owmi 
schoolroom; and found but one patron, in the Monarch — with! 
w^hose bounty it was soon forgotten ; — while in England, the/ 
methods of Bell and Lancaster forced themselves at onc»* into> ^ 
public notice; and spread, with the rapidity of an exptosJon, / 
over the whole kingdom. Every man who reflected, bccame|^ 
the patron of the one or of the other ; and support, to ’in 'm- 
mense amount, poured in from every quarter. Lookuig iiiere- 
ly to the matter of money, let us but consider the tw^r^ty guineas 
which was the produce of the first Frencli subscript ion ; the 
twenty francs paid annually by each member of t!»c ‘ S' ciety 
for the Amelioration of Elementary Instruction : ’ and all thf; 
TOL. xxxin. >’o. 66. K k 
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sums' which have been expended or collec^; for^ this pur- 
pose, in that kingdom ; and ask, whether, wbf;a compared witb 
llum which hare been raised in Britain, they bear any re- 
lation to the respective wealth of the two countries? Let 
us reOollect the aebts which Mr Lancaster, while labouring 
rn obscurity, and^ struggling with ruin, had contracted^the 
6449/. sterling paicl by nve or six individuals, most of whom 
belonged to a class which in France is considered as little 
more than a more expletive in society : the 8000/. subscribed, in 
one instance, and the 30,000/. in another : the coivtributions le* 
vied all over the kingdom, at the lectures delivered by Mr Lan^r, < 
caster, to explain and diffuse his system : the constant and vo- 
luntary support these schools have received from persons of*- 
every rank, from the Monarch and his sons, down to the hum^ 
blest individual ? If no proportion docs exis/'betwean the riches 
of both nations, and the sums expended in both in support of 
these schools — ^as in fact there does not — to what must be attri- 
buted the more than ten times tenfold largesses of this nation, 
but to a stronger conviction of the advantages of educating the 
poor ? and what sentiment could urge men thus to part with 
their property for such an object but true patriotism and hu- 
manity ? 

The following observations will put this in a still stronger lights 
The average price of provisions throughout England may be 
aomputed as double of what it is in France. Yet the average 
expense of educating each child by the ne>v method, in the for- 
mer country, is estimated at about five or six shillings; in the 
latter at 7s. 6d. or 10s. ; that is to say, the expense in France is 
10, when it should be 3 : consequently there are seven-tenths in 
tavour of England. But the economy of the method is in propor- 
to the number of pupils collected into one school ; as one 
master, one building, one set of instruments, &c. can serve for ally 
when not exceeding one thousand scholars. The total number 

I of schools ill France, is said, by Mr Jomard, to he 1000 ; and 
the places to be 123,000;. of which only ^ds, or 80,000, are oc- 
cupied. The actual average for cjach school in France is then 
eighty scholars. Now, let us suppose the expense of each pu- 
pil in any given school — as it nearly is — inversely as to the 
k number of pupils in that school, we shall have, for the aver>tgo 
' . ' 80 X 10 

number of pupils in each school in England, = 266. 

According the late Reports made to the National and to the 
British and Foreign Societies, the sum total of schools in Bri- 
tain upon the new methods, amoiuucd to near 1800; and at 
fliat number we may liow fairly reckon them. Hence 47858()0> 
4 
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about half a tVIlion of |>ersons, are now educating by these 
^thods in &ritai^*()r six times as many as in France. But 
the Popurliition of these Islands being to that of France nearly 
as two to three, it follows, that the pro^jortion of British popu-p 
lation actually Tndergoi ig this process of instructioa, is nine 
times fts great as that of the French. What a grand result 
•--would the formula which we hazarded upon a* former occasion 
as the expression of civilization — the quantity of good and use- 
ful things diffused through society, multiplied by tlieir quality^ 
and divided by their ])rice — present if applied to the subject now 
tiader consideration : to that which is tlie cause of every other 
advantage — Instruction ! It is true, that the adoption of the 
mode is more receot among the French ; but then we had spar* 
ed them the dilatory labour of the fii*8t application. 

With the authorities of Plutarch, oV Quintilian, of Erasmus, 
and tb^ example of India before* their eyes, it would have been 
but justice in the French to place all modern claiinants^upon 
the same footing as to invention. But no; the French have in- 
Tented, and the English have not I The fact certainly is other- 
wise; but it is not wortli disputing about; — the merit which 
truly belongs to this country being, not that one or two Eng- 
lishmen had perceived a more advantageous method of commu- 
nicating instruction to those classes of society, which Usually re- 
main uneducated ; but that, no sooner was the efficacy of this me* 

• thod ascertained by experience, than it was universally approv- 
ed and adopted, with as little opposition as any innovation 
which promised such extensive and important consequences, 
ever had experienced. It is infinitely creditable to England, 
that the expediency of spreading knowledge among nil classes, 
was questioned but by an imponderable portion of the commu- 
nity; and that their urgunicnis had no effect upon the remaiii% 
dcr. It is no less creditable, tliat we had made every effort to 
communicate what we hud adopted to every nation of the globe; 
for a naiTOw-miiided interest would have suggested that, as know- ■ 
ledge is power, so we should kesip all knowledge to ourselves. \ 

One of the authors before us, indeed, affirms, that the otheTV 
nations of Europe have been taught the methods of mutual in-* 
struction chiefly bv Fiance. 

‘ Without any blind prejudice/ says he, ‘ I cannot but reflect^<i 
upon the rapidity with which the method has spread from France, ' 
all over the Continent ; while, though it had been practised in Eng- 
land 15 years, it remained circumscribed there ; at lea&l in as far as 
Europe is concerned. Is it not because society is more intimate, 
and that there is a continual interchange of i'ac.s and of reflections; 
because one person spreads abour, in ten different places, what he has 
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learned in one ; because strangers are received in/ r ranp e with a de- 
gree of hospitality which is often prejudicial natives ; because 

the French language is so general, that every thing which is <new, 
useful, and advantageous to society, is diffused with incalculable in- 
crease in France ? ' % 

With every respect for this author, who is a very able' and a 
very benevolent appreciator of all that is good, we must say that 
we have not read many things more ill founded, and less libera! 
than the above. Flis assertions are erroneous, and his conclusions 
unwarranted. It is utterly incorrect to say that France has 
been more instrumciital than England in diffusing the methcul’ 
of mutual instruction. England, according to his own reluctant 
confession^ did spread the method over Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica; atid if Europe was for a while excepted, it was only be- 
cause the French themselves had debarred hVr fronj all com run- 
nicati^m with its coasts. At length came peace; and Europe 
saw that 1.5 years of instructicn had been lost to her entire po- 
pulation by means of those restraints, and took immediate mea- 
sures to mdemnify herself for' the misfortune. As to tlic causes 
to which this author ascri!)es the rapid diffusion of the new me- 
thods from France^ we really cannot help thinking that a free 
J>rcss of long standing — 280 daily or wwkly new spapers — in- 
numerable pamphlets and publications of every description — 
epistolary corresjxmdence, about six limes greater — personal 
communications, about forty times greater — public meetings for 
serious purposes, about six hundred times greater than in bi.s 
country — had been more efficacious methods of spreading useful 
knowledge, than the chitchat of coteries, and the prattle of bou- 
doirs; and that Mr Lancaster alone had done more to diffuse 
bis system, than all the capers that liavc been cut from one 
salon into ten, by the \ery nimblest of all the Parisian multi- 
pliers of modish inlolligenee. As to hospitality, ail wo sliall 
observe is, that, w'hilc 7000 English travellers were arrested and 
I detained in France, contrary to all the rules and practice of 
I civili/ed nations, m(»re than three times that number of French 
y fugitives rec»Mved their d uly bre-ul, and found security in Eng- 
'' . land on/j/. Such wholesale hospitality is equal to a large stock 
of i^'tty }X'!iteness. The fact is, lliiit the moment of peace, 
which opened our usual relatiims with the world, was als^that 
^ wliich brought the armies of Europe into the French capital, 
wiitTC all might learn what France herst'lf* liad learned but the 
year befoiie in England. It is some centuries, we are liappy to 
'4hink, since England could boast of s!/ch an opportunity of 
‘ communicating j/ood. 

But <'!U’e the irxu'iy of the French for propagatimr th.e Bri- 
tish method to foreign countries, was great, hew did it hap^ 
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^^n that fihh nc\^|yhought of doing so till England hnd set her 
the .example — aii^ that the germs of the improvement, when 
scattered in her soil, w'crc suilbred to languish and expire ? 
How does it lumpen, that iio,v('stige of them has been preserv- 
ed in»any of her records; and that, in order to prove the 
H-^plicvalicr Pawlet’s establishment ever had being, we must turn 
to two foreign journals, and one of those English — to tl)e Ji..ur- 
nal de Gpneve for December 1 787, and to the English Repertory 
for August I78h? 

Although the Lancasterian methods have made considerable 
progress in FVance, if does not a[)pear that they liave received 
•any improvement; or that they have been applied to any thing 
fiirt!>cr than mere elementary instruction in writing and read- 
ing French, jn arithmetic, in drawing, and in singing. Not one 
ot'the improvements which the French, at their *)uiset, were in 
such a*hurry to propose, has been brought to maturity. For 
some years they have been meditating grand reforms in tlic 
mode of teaching arithmetic ; which, according to Monsieur de 
Gerando, one of the stoutest champions of French monopoly, 
is in the English system a blind routine. But nothing has jTt 
been done; — and while they have been talking of projected ame- 
liorations and extensions, wc have actually applied the mcahofl 
to Greek and Latin, in the High School of Edinburgh, in the 
, Charter- House of St Paul’s, and other estahlifthments. We 
' have not either heard that any adults in France have, as in Bri- 
tain, manil'ested a derire to be instructed. In these Islands, 
scholars ol every age have flocked in with KU})pli cations to be 
educated 5 and one instance occurred, ol’ a man aged 107, who 
was taught, by his great grand-daughter, and lived to enjoy his 


new accjuirenient two years. 

IVd parties continue, at this moment, to divide all the inapa- 
thy of France, upon the subject of mutual instruction. Those 
who oppose it, found their opposition upon the evils which, they 
say, must result from giving kiuswledge to the* lower classes ; | 
upon its being made a tool of jacobinism, inlidclity, &c. ; and j 
assert, tliat the schools of the Freres iguorantins arc aclequatef 
to a!i the purposes of necessary education. Tliose very schools, 
how’ever, received, in their day, the same portion of abuse and^J 
oppression to which every project for instructing the people ol* 
Franco, has been condemned. The following account of that 
establishment is principally extracted from the Life pf the Abbe 
de la Salle, published by the Abbe de Montes in 1783. 

The first opposition which tlie worthy Abbe Salle met with, 
originated among his own scholars; who, without any pro 
vocation, reviled, insulted, and even struck their venerable 
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teacher/ One of the brothers having cariiJ^J: away a sum of 
money which had been bequcathecT to the Society,, denied 
all kcowleclge of the founder, and deserted from the Order. 
The first school which the Abb^ had foundejd, was imine* 
diately dcstroyed,^and bo was condemned to labour ki si- 
lence. The secrecy to which popular prejudice and clamour 
had reduced him and his fellow- labourers, involved the whole 
concern in indiscriminate suspicion and prosecution. . Former 
teachers, who w'ished to maintain the monopoly they had hi- 
therto possessed of instruction, obtained an order to shut hi^, 
schools. The Regent, Duke of Orleans, refused him letters- 

E atcnt; and these humane and benevolent brothers, pursued 
y the hisses and insults of an ignorant and exasperated popu-- 
lace, thought they made a very comfortable retreat tlirough the 
streets of Paris, when they escaped lapidation. Tlie schools 
were proscribed by a dignitary of the Church, and imp^achpd 
before the Lieutenant de Police. The brothers were condemn- 
ed to pay a fine of 50 francs each, and the Abbe de la Salle to 
pay 2000. A few days before his deatli, this respectable man, 
who deserved the approbation of all who value what is truly 
valuable, was laid under an interdict by the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and expired under the displeasure of the Holy See. 

But the calamities which the brothers were doomed to suffer 
did not end here. They w^ere attacked in every direction at 
once. Should the reader wish to study the spirit of those times 
in France, he mny find amusement in a Journal called ‘ Les 
Nouvclles Eccl^siastiques, ' for J 767- The accusations preferred 
against the poor Frtre.s ignorantins^ arc very numerous, but may 
be reduced under these heads; — ^intrigues, religious. and mun- 
dane ; prosely tism ; fanaticism ; swindling ; cruelty ; violence ; 
theft; &c. 

To neutralize this acrimony, however, the virtuous Abbe 
was exalted to nothing less than canonization, among his parti- 
Isans; and many persons attested, as eyewitnesses, the miracles 
{which he operated. A patient he embraced, recovered instant-* 
of a fever, for which the physicians had given him over. 
Brother Giles was cured cf a headach, by fq>plying to the part 
^^^aflbctcd, a letter he had received from bis revered Superior; 
4tr (l bn ther Timolhy^s knee was relieved from a white swelling, 
by the sign rf the cross, which he made over it. Another bro* 
ther shock gff a quartan ague, by swallowing a bolus of grease 
collected from off the square cap of the Abbot ; and brother 
Bartholomew .^w'ore that he appeared to him, after death. 

The world would have grown old to very little purpose, if, at 
th^ aajtne time, it had not grown a little wiser ; and it cannot b^ 
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^b^xpected that tempts made to instruct mankind should be re- 
probated with eqiA bitterness in the 19th, as in the i8th cen- 
tufy Y et, even against the present methods, many strictures 
have appeared, which would not have dishonoured the gloomy 
feal/it' any century, however remote, — though it is true that 
they have not been balanced by the same predilection for cano- 
^hization and miracles. We have not room to give any particu- 
lar 4 iccoant of these diatribes — ^nor are they worthy of any. But 
to show the spirit of the modern French opposers of improve- 
ment, we may give a word or two. 

One of these begins with this phnise. ‘ The schools for mu- 
^ tual instruction were established in England by Mr Lancas- 

* ter, a Quaker. Npw, it is notorious that Qiuikcrs are fana- 

* tics; enemies ta nil authority ; who hold the reveries of their 
^ imaginattoiis as indisputable oracle's; who believe that all men 
^ aretequal, and deny the exktenceof a future state, * The same 
sage author dreads the empire which a master, uncontrouled by 
any other superintendant, may acquire over his scholars ; and 
says, could one be found who would not make an ill use of it, 
and should he die, where shall we find a second ? He gives a 
terrific picture, which we know to be a true one, of the morals 
of near 200 children, imprisoned in Paris for various crimes ; 
and who are so depraved, that the Minister of Marine refused 
to admit them into the Hoyal Nary. 

The Catholic Pere de Famille, again, is very indicant that any 
method imported from England should be approved of in France. 

— — * Anne ulla putetis 
Dona carere dolis Danaum ? * 

S’il a plu a quelques Troyens d’accucillir, avec confiance, le 
^ present dcs Orecs ; si des Anglomanes aiment a se passionner 
^ pour une chimere, par cela seui, qu’elle nous vient du pays 

* des mechaniques, ce n’est pas une raison pour nous do parta- 
^ ger cette idolatrie. ’ — In 1816, we are then informed, this per- 
son was in England, and visited a prison (new Bedlam?), oil? 
of the seven wonders of England, which was then erecting ih 
the quarter of Westminster Abbey. ‘ It is three quarters o^k 

* mile long, and of a proportionate width ; and is destined tc' 

® receive the fruit of this new tree of science. ’ f 

Such absurdities, we must presume^ cannot long produce any 
effect anywhere : But it is certain, that a very serious obstacle 
to tlie introduction of the I^ancasterian methoefs in France, arises 
from the opinions of those who either condemn tne Revolutiou 
in toto^ or severely reprobate its excesses. Both the one an^.! the 
other affirm, that the too great diffusion of knowledge, among the 
toferior orders, brought on the calamities which they deplore and 
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that, if so many of the people had not been taugh^j read and write^- 
France and Europe would not have been thuWruelly distracted. 
Without espousinf^ the opinion of either party, wo would say 
to the former, that, if they whose interest it was to oppose the 
revolution in France liad been more er.lightei/hd, and l^yetter 
ptocked with arguments and means to detect the supposed fal- 
lacy of the doctrines advanced by their adversaries, the higher ' 
orders of that country might have made a happier stand against 
their assailants. To the latter w^e may say, that, if a greater 
projiortion of the populalion had been educated and instructed, 
po mjiny could not have been impelled to acts of barbarism aniT 
injustice, by the sophistry of ill-miniled incendiaries. 

The nge of Louis XIV. was that fn in whi(‘h the state of 
k^'owledge in Fr.mcc, such as it was at tlic^period when the 
KevoliUion broke out, may fairly be saiil to have taken its tone. 
That Monarch, more anxious Ibr his i>wn glory than thc' hap- 
piness of his subjects, viewed, witl* tlie same feelings, their 
progicss in arms as in the arts, in science and in literature. 
He used his whole in(luciice to impel them to climb to the 
splendid lieigljt'- of knowledge, without having trodden any 
of the pad's which usually lead to it; l)ut the multitude re- 
mained nearly as it wa*- before, having caiiglit nothing of 
the ^ mens (Hvinior^ from those who distinguished themselves, 
but a vague and idle sentiment of admiration, rather than of 
appreciation. This, liow^ever, was all that a despot could de- 
sire at home \ and it was sufficient to dazzle the world into a 
belief that his nation was — what he would not for his dindeni it 


had been in reality — the most enlightened of Europe. The 
light there was, was collected in detached orbs, and not at all 
diffused throughout the systenj. There was but little of it cer- 
tainly among tlie courtiers and nobility ;> — ^Init it wu^.p not from 
Us possessors that they suffered in an after age ; and we would 
just ask thc modern partisans of French ignorance this question : 
—Among those who burned and demolished the mansions of the 


^cli, in every province of France; who massacred unarmed prison- 
's, in every town ; dragged half>dead bodies through the streets of 
^^ris; fixed the hcticls of the innocent on the ends of pikes; de- 
/4'^voured the flesh, and licked up the blood of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; who daily shrieked applause at thc foot of the recking 

{ juillotinc, — how niany were there who could read and write? 
low many among the Pastoureaux, the Cabochiens, the Bour- 
guignons, the*Armagnacs, in former times ? how iminy among 
the defaulters of the Jacquerie ? What was the state of instruc- 
tion among the nobility, when, in tlie reign of Charles VI, Lux- 
mbourgb, Harcourt, La Fosseuse, L’IsIe- Adam, de Bar, Cliev^ 
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Chate1lux,Wopd up to their ankles in blood, acting a 
dreadful prelude to<TOe murders of 1792 ? It wjis not the dif- 
fusion of learning, it was its rarity, which favoured both the 
Revolution and its crimes. It was the superiority which know- 
ledge gives to the few who possess it, to lead or to mislead the 
ignorant, from which all the good and all the ,bad pnxreeded ; 
afid, if instruction had been more general, each party woulil 
have .less reason to la^nent. 

From the facts stated in the work before us, and from other 
facts equally notorioviy, we really should not readily infer tliat 
Tifiowledge had even yet attained io any danjrerous excess in 
France. The Comte Lastcyrie informs us, ‘ qu’il y a, cn France, 
des homines qui jouissent de qiiatre a cinq mille Vivres de rente, 

‘ qui n’ont jamais ^pris a lire: ’ And in order that the reader 
may appreciate this fact to its full extent, he should be informed 
that, ii» point of real value, those 5000 liv., or about 200/. per an- 
num, arc equal, in the country oi‘ France, to neaily 400/. in 
England ; and, in the rank, and consideration, and preponder- 
ance which, as mere money (for birth is reckoned upon another 
fooling) they procure to the possessor, may very fairly be 
computed at 600/. : — Such is the state of property, and the ratio 
of private fortunes, in the two countries. Now, can any one 
say, in England, that among his ac^quaintance there is a single 
proprietor of 600/. per annum who cannot read, unless he won 
it in the lottery, or by some other lucky chance ? 

'Fhere was a time whciii ignorance was held to be a mark of 
greatness ; and the lord of many vassals disdained orthography 
and callography. Although the Sovereigns of France establish- 
ed academics, and fomented scientific discoveries (for these the 
world beheld), they did little towards eradicating this prejudice 
among their courtiers (for that was a domestic concern). To 
write a fair and legible hand, was derogatory to nobility ; and 
to spell right was pedantic. The populace followed the eiisy 
example of the great; and the time is not yet beyond the me- . 
mory of the living, when every sign-post contained proofs of' 
their success. We have ourselves been struck with the difllw 
rcncc which the great towns of France, compared to Geneva, 
offered in this respect ; and have often remarked, how few ex- 
amples of such popular ignorance occurred in the classic capi- • 
tal of Helvetian literature. The language of conversation, 
that for which the uses of polished society created a constant de- 
mand in Paris, was not thus neglected ; and one bf the com-* 
jnonest occurrences was a flow of elegant expressions, squared 
aiul polished by the inexorable rule of fashion, from the tongup 

a person who could not have committed to paper a single 
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phrase with accuracy, or maintained an ^ armament upon any. 
subject, independent of the little nothings^Oi the bequ monde^ 
The revolution indeed, by cuttinf^ deeply into that species of 
society, and forcing reflection to encroach a little upon garru- 
lity, has brought the spoken and the written languages of 
France somewhat nearer to one level. Still, however, the ves-* 
tiges of former ignorance are not effaced ; and this one emblem 
of feodality has escaped the general ravage. Neither are all mo- 
dern monuments exempt from it. At this present hour, two 
streets in Paris, the brilliant capital of European refinement, 
exemplify the fact ; and as die Police, that is to say, the Go- 
vernment, is a party concerned in the transaction, we quote it 
with greater confidence. On the north-west corner of the Rue 
des Botik Enfans, the name is thus written ^ — Rue des Rons En 
Pans. On the south-east corner of the Rue de Varennes, the 
name stands thus Rue de Va reine. The former of thdse .mis- 
takes has been exposed to view for very many years ; the latter 
is of recent dpte. 

Knowledge of every species is more confined to one class in 
France, than in England ; and constitutes as it were un etat^ a 

J rofession, which is little mingled with the rest of the nation. 

^ersons who figure in the foremost ranks of society, seldom pos- 
sess more than that light and easy kind of anecdotic literature, 
nnd hiograpliical history which, when made up into squibs and 
cartridges, and levelled with the address which they so emi- 
nently possess, make a considerable flash in drawing-room ora- 
tory. But it is rare that, in the circles of good company, sci- 
entific or literary conversation ever takes its turn. Indeed, 
with the exception of a very limited society in Paris only, know- 
ledge is but little respected throughout France. But, in Bri- 
tain, science is an introduction into the highest circles of fa- 
shion ; and the most eminent men, in every department, may 
meet with their equals in profoundness, among persons of the 
; most ex I lied rank. Let a philosopher travel where he may 
*^in this Island, to the towns, to the country, to our manu- 
’"fact(^rics, to the seats of our great proprietors^ of our no- 
^blemen, he never will get beyond the pale of rational infoi^- 
mation ; and will be able to indulge in literary or scientific con-^. 

' vversurion, as long as he continues within the wide circle, which 
corresponds to British ideas of the society of gentlemen. In 
France, a yawning chasm separates the boundaries of ignorance 
and knowledge ; and that cnasm is filled by levity and jargon. 
Between the savant and the ignorant there is no intermediate 
pt connecting link in their society. 

Such a state of knowledge ana instruction, in the two coun- 
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« tries is an of chance, or yet of calculation ; but an 

event which has aTngher cause, and a more imperishable foun- 
dation than either.. ^ is a result of the strongC!>t of all social 
impulses ; of national character ; of that which has created go- 
vernments^ and laws, and constitutions; has rendered perma- 
.;^ynt, institutions which human weakness had pronounced to be 
ephemeral, and overthrown what it had deemed eternal. That 
in which the French ever have delighted, in all subjects and 
upon all occasions, is a meteor, a blaze; which, by its over- 
» powering splendor, dazzles those who are near it, and, by its 
far spread glare, astonishes those who are at a distance. In 
. England, we prcler the uniform and steady light which com- 
forts the eye, and guides the understanding; which illumines 
all, and dazzles n«ne ; and which is no less vivid at the extre- 
mities, lhaii mild .and geniid at the centre. 

What the cfiifcts of general education may be upon the two 
countries, in a century hence, we cannot pretend to saj’. Uni- 
versal instruction, like universal igmorance, tends to equalize 
men and nations. Yet there is an education prior to reading 
and writing,— given, if not by Nature herself, at least by means 
beyond the controul of Art, — and which, in the great gene- 
rality of cases, is more powerful than ;tll that men can institute* 
A strong difference has marked th.e British and the French cha- 
.racters mr centuries; and the progress of intellect has hitherto 
rather confirmed than modified that difference. It is probable 
that the same qualities of mind and heart will exist, as long as 
their first causes continue to operate ; and that each nation will 
derive from this new instrument oi‘ rational perfectibility, — ^from 
this long expected supplement to the art of printing, and a free 
press, — advantages not less distinct and peculiar than those 
whidi they have already received from other sources of improve- 
ment* 
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AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on the Uses of 8i*Jt for . gricultural Purposes, with in- 
structions for its employment as a Manure, and in the Feeding oP" 
Cattle, &c. By Cuthbert William Johnson. 

An Essay on the Management of* Hedges and Hedge-row Timber. 
By F. Blakie. 2s. 

On the Economy of Fann yard Manure, and ether rural subjects. 
By F. Blakie. 2s. 

A New System of Cultivation. By Mr Bcatson. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

An Inquiry into tlie Causes of the progressive Depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour in Modern Times ; with suggestions for its Re- 
ined). By J. liarton. 8vo. 4s. 

The Fanner’s Magazine, No. 82. Ss. 

AN'TigUITlES, AKCHITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, Royal 
8vt). Pis. 4 to. 16s. Proois on India paper, 4lo, 24b. 

Elgin Marbles. By J. Lawrence. 3/. 3s. 

An hi xtraor dinary fine Likeness of our late Venerable Sovereign. 
By J. Agar. 7s. fid. 

A I'rogrcssive Drawing Book, in water colours, of select Rural 
Cottage Scenery, illustrated in a series of subjects, from an (outline 
to a finislied Drawing, with a descripliv» scale of all the I'lnts used 
throughout each Dniwung. By J. Hassell. No. I. 5 b. each No. 

A SketeJi Book. By Mr Crayon. Svo. 12s. 

Maki will and Turner’s Views in Italy, No. 9. royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
large paper ISs, India proof. L. 10s. 

Tile Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, in a series of one 
hyn<lr« d etchings ; with historical and descriptive notices. By T. S. 
Ootaian. Pari I. (containing 25 plates) royal folio. 3/ 3s. 

» Views in the French Capital and its vicinity. By Captain Batty. 
itL 12s. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoc, a romance ; by the Author ofWaverley, 
Arc. Engraved by ("harles Hc>th, from drawings by R. Westall, 
R. A, Prints 8vo. 16s. Proofs 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Italian Scenery. By F. E. Batty. 8vo. 6/. 68. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated Amiquities of Pola, in Istria; 
consisting of fourteen highly finished Engravings ; from Drawings 
by T. Allason, Architect. Folio, 3A l."s. 

Views at Hastings, and its Vicinity. ; fro n splendid Drawings by 
T. M, \V. Turner, R. A. Part I. Iblio, SL 
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The Practice t f Drawing and Painting Liiulscapc from Nature iu 
^ Water ColdUrs, i>cl^iiig tlie Elements of Perspective, Mnth 
plates • ' !/• boards* 

A!JI> SCrCXCEf?. 

Tabes of Disyonntr^^y Mr Ivvans. 1/. Is. 

Tha Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. No. 4. 7s. 6(1. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, particularly as respects the 
T^viation of the Compass on Ship-boarcl, occasiohed by the local in- 
fluence of the guns, &c. By P. Barlow. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry. By Mr Parke. 18mo. half bound, 
5s. 

' * A Commentary on the Systems which have been advanced for 
explaining the Planetary Motions. By J. Burney, R. N. p. R. S, 
• 8vo. 

Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part 
First, connvehendiTjg the Physiology of the Mind. By Tliomas 
Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univc.'rsit 3 - of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

A Catechism of Chemistry adapted to those commencing the 
Study of that Science, closely print(‘d in ISmo, with wood cats il- 
lustrative of apparatus and expeiiinents. 12;no. 2s. (id. hoards. 

A Treatise of Geometry, containing the h'irst Six Books of Eu. 
clid’s Elements, together with the Elements of Solid Geometry. By 
D. Creswell, M. A. 8vo. 1 4s. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to the Study of Chrystallo- 
graphy, containing an investigation of some of the pro])prtie.> belong- 
ing to the Platonic bodies independent uf the Sphere. By N. Larkm. 
Svo. 12s. 


B IBM OORA Pity. 

A General Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books. By J. 
'Dow ding. 3a. 6d. 

The First and Second Parts of a General Catalogue of Old ^ooks 
for the Year 1820, to be sold at the allixed prices. By Lon<nnan, 
Hurst, & Co. 8 VO. 4s. 6d. 


A f’atalogue of Books, comprising many rare and valuable articles 
of British and Foreign Literature, now on sale by Jolni SmitJi t\: Son 
Hutchinson Street, Glasgow. 8vo. Is 6d. 

SoutcFs Schoolmaster’s General Catalogue of School Bonks, in 
all Languages Is. 


John Wylie’s (of Glasgow) Catalogue of Books for 1820, con'^i!^t- 
ing of Classical and Miscellaneous Literature. Is. ‘ Nil scribens 
ipse docebo. ’ — Hor. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising various classes of Litera- 
ture in the English, Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, Italian, Sniinsh, 
French and Russian Languages. ;iy J. Hcarne. 

\ Catidogue of liook*!. Ancient and ^rloiern, now selling at fhe 
prices affixed to each article, by John and (leorge Todd, Stonegate, 
York. 2fi. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Britrsli Genius, Exemplified in the Lives c^yen who, by their | 
Industry, or by Scientific Inventions, &c hav^aised themselves to 
opulence and distinction ; including the lives of some distinguished 
Foreigners. By Cecil Horsley. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a Critical View pf his 
Compositions and IMusica! Examples. Translated from the German 
of the celebrated Dr Forkel. €r^ 

The Huntingdon Peerage. By Henry Nugent Bell. 4*10. 

Vols. 5. and 6. of the Franklin Memoirs. By William* Temple 
Franklin. 28s. 

The Life of Weslev, and the Rise and Progress of Methodistm 
By Robert Southey. Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 28s, 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a celebrated Bedouin Chiefs • 
Warrior and Poet, who flotirished a few years prior to the Mahom- 
niedun era, now fiiv'^t translate ' from the original Arabic. By Teir- 
rick Hamilton, Esq 4 vois ^vo. 1/ Ifis. 

The Life of FeneJon. with other Biographical and Historical Tracts. 
By ('haries Butler. E^q. Svo 10.S. t^d 

Memoirs of the Rrv S. J. Mills, late Missionary to the South* 
Western Section oi the United States, and agent to the Colonization 
Society, deputed to explore the coast of Africa. By G. Spring, D. 1>. 

1 2mo. 48. 

A Memorial of Mrs Mary Westbrook, wife of Mr Z Westbrool^ 
and daughter of the Rev. J. Cooke By John Cooke. Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of .Mrs Hutton Is 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 12mo. 4s. 

Mencoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoena. By T*- 
Adamson, F. S. 2 vols. 8vo: 1/. 48. 

CLASSICS. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classtcs, Nos- 11 & 12; containing the 
Conclusion of ('aesar and the Commencement of Juvenal. 8vo. 1/. Is. 
aniail ; and 2/. 2s large paper. 

(^ornetiiis Nepos, with English Notc.<», and Historical and Geogra* 
phical <iiiestioris Schools. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 3s. (id. 

C'a 3 sar's Commentaries from Oberlin’s Text, with all the Delphin 
I^otes, but without the Interpretation. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Gnek and English Lexicon. By M Bass 18ino. 4s. 

A (^reek Selection Bv W Hodge Svo. 10s 6d. 

•Terence’s Andrian, a Comedy in Five Acts; translated into Eng* 
lish Prose, with Notc.s. By W R. Goodluck jun 12nio. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil ; partly original, and part- 
ly altered from Dryden and Pitt;, by T King. 2 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

Lectures on* the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By William Haziitt. Svo. Pis 

The Antiquaiy, in three Acts. By Daniel Terry, fls. 

Montrose, a National Drama, in three Acts, founded on the “ Le^ 
gend ef Montrose, in the Talcs of My Landlord. Is. 
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^NJ^eVlenci; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Percy B. Shelly. 8vo. 
^8. od. • j. 

^ Dramatic Scenes. '’' liy J. Cornwall. 12mo. 

TBe Fail of Jerusajgjj^a Dramatic Poem. By H. H. Milman, 
M. A. Author of BfiioT^vo. 

Ivanhoe. By iftr Beazley. ^8vo. 

Too JLate for Dinner, a Farce. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A Syllabic Guide to the true Pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage. By the Revf John TilL 2s. 

An Introduction to the French Tongue, precisely on the Plan of 
nhe Eton Latin Grammar. By W. S. Kenny. 8s. 

National Header. By the Rev, T. Clarke. 12mo. Ss. 

• The Governess, or Little Female Academy. By Mrs Sherwood. 
1 2 n] 0 . 5s. 

A complete Treatise on the Present and Past Participles of the 
French Language. By M. Maillard. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

La Prononciadon Angloise rendue facile par Analogic. 12roo. 
4 b. (id. 


Nouveau Recueil de Contes et Anecdotes, Fran 9 oise & Italien. 
12mo. 6s. 

Chefs- d’oeuvres of French Literature, consisting of Extracts from 
the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
each. 

The Mercantile Letter-writer, or Commercial Correspondent ; con* 
taining a Series of Letters on Business, comprehending almost every 
Subject which occurs in the Countinghouse, for the use of Commer- 
cial Schools. By James Morrison, Accountant. 12ino. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at or going to School^ 
pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her 
Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs J. A. Sargant. 18mo. 3s. 

Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
and on the Advantage of esiablishing them in Large Towns. By Tho- 
tlnas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St John's Church, Glasgow. 6d. 

Dr Ncilson's Ediiion of Moore's Greek Grammar, greatly enlarged, 
wherein is given a short View of the irregularly formed Verbs, inde- 
elinable Parts of Speech, peculiar Rules of Syntax, Prosody, Ac- 
cents and Dialects, in Latin, and very copious Notes throughout the 
Woik in English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

The Third Edition, considerably enlarged, of Prosodia Grscctk ; 
sive, Metrorum Grrecorum per Regulas et Exempla Expositio. To 
which is added, a Dissertation on the Use of the DiguTuma in the 
Poems of Homer, in which also the Rules and Principles upon which' 
his Verse appears to have been constructed are pointed out. By 
George Dunbar, F. R. 8. E. and Professor of Greek vp the Univerr 
sity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, containing a complete System of Rules 
of Quantity in English, with a full Accoiuit of Versification^ also 
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Glass! cal Authorities for the Rules of Quantity, and the Lat*;i RuTjS’ 
of Alvarez, corrected and improved by Reufa^en John feryce, A/M. 
18mo. Is. 

Fables for Children. By JauiFct, Authorjpf Rolando's Travels. 
Plates. 3s. 6d ^ ^ 

The English Primer, or First Book^for Children.^ By the ^ev. T. 
Clark. 6d. 

Stephens’s Gredt Thesaurus, No. 9. 

The Nature and Genius of the German Language displayed, in a 
more extended review of its Grammatical Forrnfe than is to be found 
in any Grammar extant; and elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors. By D. Boileuu. In one thick volume, boards. 12 k. 

Young Lady’s Guide to Practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
•n a new and improved plan. By C. Morrison. 12moj Neatly half 
bound. 3s. (Jd. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the Primary Rules are 
inteisper.^ed with a variety of Biographical, Historical, and Miscella- 
neous Information. Revised and enlarged, by R. Chambers. - 2s. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil Law. By David Irving, 
LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Short System oi' Arithmetic and Book-keeping, with a Supple- 
ment, containing Answers to the Arithmetical Questions. By R, Ha- 
milton, LL.D. I’rofcssor of Philosophy in the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. 12ino. 4rs. bound. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Chart, showing, at one View, the Contemporary 
Sovereigns ol* Europe. Plain 5s. ; coloured 7s. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon Translated from the original 
Manuscript, by Mr O’Meara. 10s. 6d. 

George the Third, his Court and Family. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of the Jews, from the Destruction of Jerusalem tO 
the present Time. By II, Adams. 12s. 

Memoiros de Napoleon. Par FJeury. 2tomes8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The History of the Cra.sades for tlie Recovery and Possession of 
the Holy Laud. By Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The History of Spain, Ironi the earliest ^Ages of which we have 
any authentic Records, to the Return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. 
By F\ Thurtle. ]2mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Historical Flpitorne of riie Old and New Testaments; in which 
the Events are arranged according to Chronological Order. 12mo,. 
(is. 6d. ^ 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal and Spain. 8s. 6d. 

A Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land, 40 inches by 
27^ ; exhibitiqg a correct Delineation of the peculiar (Geographical 
F'eatures of the Country, and those Names of Places whicli accord 
with the Scripture Narrative. I/, 8s.; on Canvas 1/. i5s. 

The Chronology of the last fifty vears, containing accurate details 

a 
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oKell tB^ctlpits, occurrences, and incidents of genera! interest, wliicli 

I have taken place bet«iAeii the years 1770 and 1820. Royal 18mo. 
* 1 !_• 1 .. 


being 


an attempt to 
2 vdls. 8vo. 


15s» boards, 

A Key to the ol* the Hindus 

facilitate the process of Cl^^stianity in Ilindostan, 

188. • 

% History of the Indian Archipelago, containiiijg.an account of the 
MSiners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institutions, and Commerce 
of it^ Inhabitants. By John Crawford, F. R. S. late British Resi- 
dent at the Court of the Sultan of Java. In three volumes octavo, 
^ •Lmtk tkirtufvd m^ravin^s, 2U 12s. 6d. 

Miscellanea Scotica, a Collection of Tracts relating to the History, 


Antiquities, and Literature of Scotland. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
* boards. 'A few large paper copies are thrown off on royal 12mO. 
4Ss. boards. 

Tliie above wbrk being reprints of tracts (niany of which are hardly attainable 
from their extreme rarity arid cotlscqilent high price), together with several original 
pieces fi^m INf SS. Was undertaken by the publishers, in the hope, that, as a whole, 
tlie work might tend to elucidate many obcurities in Scottish history. ^ • 

A Historical and Statistical Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia dnd Moldavia, including various political observations respect- 
ing them. By Wm. Wilkinson, Esq. late His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul to the above nnentioned Principalities. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters on History. Part 11. (profane,) 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A New and Impartial History of Ireland, from the earliest ac- 
counts to the present time. By M* McDermott. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
*12s. 

. ' ,)Ruchanan*s (of Auctimar) Account of Ancient Scottish Surnames, 
with a History of the Buchanans, a new edition in 8vo. ; with addi- 
tions, and frontispiece, by Stewart. 10s. 6d[. Only 200 copies 
printed to be sold separately. 

An Introduction to Modem History, from the Birth of Christ to 
the present time. By the Rev. T- Hort. 2 vols. 18rao. 10s. fid. 

Documents Historiques et Reflections sur le Gouvernemciu do la 
Ilollande, par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de llollande. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Chronology or Chronicle of the last fifty years. 13s. hoards. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of the Ancient and Noble 
Family of Keith, Earl Marcschal of Scotland, from tlieir origin in 
Germany down to 1778 ; also a Full and Circumstantial Account of 
the Attainted Scottish Noblemen who lost their titles in 1715 arid 
1745, for their adherence to the Stuart.s. By P. Buchan, Author 
of Annals of Peterhead, &c« 12mo« 3s. boards. 

. LAW. 

A Treatii^e on the Law of the Prerogative of the Crown, and the 
relative Duties and Rights of the Subject, &c. By Joseph Chitty. 
Royal 8vb.' \L Is. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, relative to the De- 
struction of the Earl of Selkirk's Settlement on the Red River, with 
Observations. By A. Amos. 8vo. 7s fid. 

VOL. XXXlfl. NO. fifi. L 1 
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Commercial Law. By J. Chitty. 1^. 11s. ^ 

Reports of Cases of controverted Elections, m the Sixth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. By Uvedale Corbett and Edward R« 
Daniell, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 8vp. ***tJs. \ 

State Trials, By J. Howell. Vol.<^XVlL royal 8vo. 1/. lls. 
6d. 

Impey’s Forms * 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Continuation of the Compendium, or General Abridgment of 
die Faculty Collection of Decisions of the Lords of Council pnd 
Session, from November 1817 to November 1818, comprehending 
the last Volume of Decisions published in December, 1819. By 
Peter Halkcrston, A. M. S. S. C. Soc. extra Reg. Pby. Soc. Folio. 
8 $. 

The Proceedings on Election Petitions ; with precedents.' By W. 
Hands. 8vo. ISs. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt, Esq. and nine others, for an alleged 
Conspiracy to Overturn the Governmei a by force and tbreatu -58. 
6d.* boards. 

A Practical Guide to th(' Quarter Sessions and other Sessions of 
the Peace, adapted to the use of young Magistrates, &c. By Wil- 
liam Diclvin»on, Esq. Barrister at Law» and ^one of his Majesty's 
Justices ot the Peace. *^vo. 1/.48. 

Election Acts, By T. Disney. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law. By M. Leu wen. 8vo. 2L 
2s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY*. 

An Elucidation iind Extension oi the Harringtonian System of 
Chemistry. Ky Robert Harrington. 8vo. 5s. 

The Mother's Medical Assistant, containing instructions for the 
Prevention and Treatment of the Diseases of Children. By Sir A* 
Clarke. J2mo. 4s Gd. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons, exhi- 
biting the fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, &c. By Fre- 
derick Accuin. 12mo. 9s. 

Cases of a Serous Morbid Affection, &c. By Marshall Hall. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Glandular Diseases, es- 
pecially those denominated Cancer, and on the too frequent use of 
JVIetcury. By Charles Aidis. 8vo. 4s Gd. 

*^lhe Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 63. 4 s, 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Phy- 
^^ician. Accoucheur to the Westminster Dispensary. 8vo. 6s. 

A Sketch of tlie Economy of Man. By Whitlock Nicholi, M.D. 
M. R. S. &c. 8vo. 10s. 

Tlie'Fbarmacologia. By T. Paris. 8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Epidemic Fever, which prevailed in Bristol, dur- 
ing the y«ars 1817, 1818, and J819, founded on Reports of St Pe- 
ters Hospital 8nd the Bristol luiiriiiury. By James C. Pritchard^. 
M.D. 
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^ Climate, Diseases, Hospitals, and Medical 
.taly, and Switzerland. By Janus Clark, iM.D. 


Exposition El dffIN|^i*y IVinciples, specially concerned in 

the fjfeservatiofl of Healthinws, and l^rodncrion of Disfcinp^TS a- 
mongst Mariners, &c. By Andrew Simpson, Sui’geon. Tlnck octa- 
18s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a series ef Poetical Epistles 
collected and arranged by Neheniiah Nettlebotham, Esq. of Brarn- 
bleside, near . Second Edition. 12mo 5s. 

A Manuscript, found in the Portfolio of Las Casas, containing 
• Maxims and Observations of Napoleon ; collected during tlie last 
two years of his residence at St Ilelena, translated from the French. 
4s. 6d. % 

Miscellanies. By tlie lle\'. Richard Warner. 2 vols. 12uio. 10s. 

The Builders' Price Book, for 1820. By Mr Crush v. 4s, sewed. 

Lessons of Thrift; published for general benefit, by a mr;njber of 
the Save- All Club, with humorous coloured plates, royal 8vo. ]/. 
Is. 

Lady Russell's Letters. 12nio. Gs. 

The Glory of Regality ; a Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. By A. Taylor, 
F. S. A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great Britain. No. 1, Pvo. 2s. 

A New Dictionary for the F.'isluonable World, translated from tlie 
French, with Selections and Additions. 12mo. 6s. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
now first collected. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s- boards. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, April 1820. 8vo. 2‘<. Gd. 

Psalm and Hymn Tunes, selected from the most nppr(»ved com- 
posers, adapted to various metres now in use. and arrangea foi four 
voices, with an organ and piano forte accompaniment ; to whicii is 
added, a clear and easy method of initiating the Scholar \n ii>e ru- 
diments of Music. By Robert Gale, 'feacher of Mur.ic. f's. 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Regisiration Acts, in a Ur*port of 
the Committee of the Board of Directors of the African li:s:itutioii. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a detailed account of the 
Evidences and Proceedings connected ^yith the recent restoration of 
the Earldom, to which is prefixed a Geiu illogical and Biographicirl 
History of the House of Hastings, with a Memoir of the present 
Earl. By II. N. Bell, Esq. With portraits. 410. 

Origipal Miscellanies in prose and verse. By L. Bicknell, F.A.S, 
8vo. 9s. 

A Faithful Account of the Processions and Ceremonies observed in 
the Coronations of the Kings and Queens of England, with engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
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The Student 8 Conim(yn- Place Book; or, N(w Elegani' 
being Selections on Life, Manners, and Literedure, from the .Works ^ 
of the most eminent Writers. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Dramatic Literature — El ; Con Notas Cri- 

ticas y Explanatorias. — The first voluira contains Plays by Lope de 
Vega and Cervantes. 1/. boards. — Volume the second contains 
Plays by Calderon dc la Barca. 1^. boards. 

The Lonsdale Magazine, or Beauties of the North ; consisting of 
a description of the gentlemen’s seats, the regular succession of pro- 
perty, the neglected local history of our Northern halls and castles ; 
a regular succession, or topographical display of the principal towns ' 
in the north of England ; and a short biographical sketch or memoirs 
of distinguished individuals, natives of the Northern counties. 

The Retrospective Review, No. I 5s. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. By R. Torrens. 12s. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1820 5s 6d. 

The American Gentleman's Pocket Remembrancer for 1820'. *Gs. 

Orient Harping. By J Lawson. 12mo 7s. 

Williams’s History of Inventions, drc. 2 vols. 8vo. ll 48. 

Character essential to Success in Life ; with a frontispiece. By 
Isaac Taylor 8vo. 58. 

An' Account of the various Modes of Shoeing Horses employed 
by different Nations, more particularly between the English and 
French Methods. By 8. Goodwin ; illustrated by plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sportsman’s Repository ; Parts 1- and II. with H Engravings. 
By J Scott. 4-to. I Os 6d. 

The l^oetical Decameron ; or Ten Conversations on Englisti Poets 
and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
By J Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 2 vols postSvo. 1/. Is. 

Proposals for establishing in Edinburgh and other Towns, a newly 
improved apparatus for the application of the Vapour of Water, Sul- 
phur. and other medicinal substances, found so efficacious in the cure 
of Rheumatism and other diseases of the Rkhi. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Eiicyclopajdia, conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. Vol. 
XI V^. Parti. Ito. 1/. Is. boards. 

NOVELS. 

The Monastery, a Romance. By the Author of “ W'averley.r” 

3 vols. iSmo. 1/. 4s. 

Domestic Scenes. 3 vols. 12mo. IL Is. 

The Orphan Girl, with Copperplates. By Mary Robson. 12mo. 
2s. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Practice. 3 vols. 12mo. IL Is. 

The Highlahd Castle and the Lowland Cottage. By Rosalia St 
Chair 4 voJa . 1/. 23. 

Nice Distinctions; a Tale. ]2mo. lOs. 6d. 

The Periodical Novelist: Vol. III. consisting of “Andrew of 
Pad nil, ’* from the Italian of Francisco Furbo ; and “ The Vindic- 
tive Father, ” from the Spanish of Lcaiidra of Valhiduras. 12mo. Gs. 
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I teT^Jcunes Femm^fe; par T. N. Bonilly, Membre clc riusit'U]*s 
r Soci.et<5s Savantes et Litteraires. 2 vols. l‘2mo. with })latC6. lOs. 
Good Humour ! orrsM y , , jj ncle the (iiouenil ; by a Third Cousin. 
In this work will to found so^ interesting particulars relative to the 
Ketreat of the late Lieutenant' General J>ir John Moore to Corunna. 

2 vols. 12mo. 126. 

" ^ivia ; a Talc. By a Lady of Distinction. 2 vols. 1 ‘2mo. 12s, 6d. 
The Orientalist ; or, Electioneering in Ireland ; a Tale. 2 vols. 
The Hermit of Glenconella ; a Tale. By Eneas M'Donnell. Ts. 
The Young Countess ; a 'Fale. 5s. 6d. 

^ Italian Mysteries. By F. Lathom. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s.6‘d. 

Coincidence or, the Soothsayer: a Kovel. By Paul Sebright. 
•3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shipwreck. By Miss Burney. 

3 vols. 

Hedip, or the Spectre of the Tomb ; a Tale. By the Hon. Wil- 
liam Herbert. 8vo. 

English Stories. By J. Hack. 12mo. 7s. 

Earl Asric T or the Legend of Rosamond, a Romance. By Mrs 
Isaacs. 4 vols 12rao. 1/. 4s. 

The Mystery ; or Forty Years Ago. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

The Astrologer, or the Eve of San Sebastian ; a Romance., By 
J. M. H. Hales. 


By Miss Burney. 
By the Hon. Wif- 


By Mrs 


Winter Nights. By N. Drake, M. D. 2 vols. 8va. 18s. 

Isabel ; a Tale. By Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 10s. 

The Welsh Cottage ; a Tale. 12mo. 4s boards. 

Edward, or the iKirsuit of Happiness. 12rHo. (is. 6d. hoards. 
The Wharbroke Legend, a Tale of the Dead ; in 2 vols. 14s. 
WihtcT Evening Tales, collected among the Cottagers in the South 
of Scotland. By James Hogg, Autln>r of the “ Queen’s Wake, ” 
&c. 2 vols 12mo- 14s. 


POETRY. 

Imagination. Two Parts. Bvo. 6s. 

Doctor Syntax in Paris ; or, a. Tour* in Search of tlie Cirotes<|ue. 
No.’ I 2s. 6d. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare. 
8vo 58. 6d. 

The Encyclopa'dia of Comic Songs. 7s. , 

Poems, (never before printed), by John Gay ; edited by Henry 
Lee. By whom are added two new Tales — The World, and the 
Gossip. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Retrospection. By Thomas Whitby. 5s. ^ 

The Second Tour of Doctor Syntdx in Search of the Picturesque. 
No. II. Royal 8vo. 2s. (id. 

'Fhe 6rst two Cantos of Richardetto, treely translated from the 
original Burlesque. 

Poem of Nicolo Fortiguena, otherwise Cartcromaco. Svq. 5s. GiL 
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The Sceptic. By Mrs Hemans, Ss- i 

Emii^riiDt’s Return, and ocher Poems. By J. Bartlett. /Js Gd. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Walter Scott, 8vo. Hs boards. 

This volume eoTitains the BridjKS'^oT Trien^ain — Harold the 
Dauntless — William and Helen, imital^d from the Lfenore of liurger, 
and all the smaller^ pieces collected in the recent edition of the au- 
thor’s poems. It is printed uniform]}' with the octavo editions^ in 
order to accommodate the purchasers of Mr Scott’s works in that 
size, which this volume will complete. 

Songs of the Exile, by a Bengal Officer. 8vo. 3s. 

The Comforter, a Poem. Gvo. 3s. 6d. 

Cathluna, a Tale, in five cantos. 12mo. 5s. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse; with a Poetical Geognosy, or 
Feasting and Fighting, and sundry Right Pleasant Poems ; to which 
is added, a Critical Dissertation on King Coal’s Levee,, addressed to 
Professors and Students at the University of Oxford. 8vo. 4*s. 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmesten. 12mo. 43. ‘ ' 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets, being Selections from the 
Works of the rhost popular Authors of the present day ; including 
many Original Pieces, and an Introductory View of the Modern 
Temple of Fame. By D. Carey, Esq. 1 2mo. 9s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord Byron ; containing Beppo and 
Mazeppa. Vol. 8, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe. 5 vols. 8vo. 
2/. liSs. 6d. fine paper; royal, 4/. 12.s. 

Gray’s Works. By Mr Mason. 8vo. 15s. ; royal H. 4s. 

British Bards ; or, choice Selections from the Works of the prin- 
cipal Poets of England, from Spenser to Cowper ; with short Biogra- 
phical Sketches. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disasters after Death: a Poem. 
8vo. • 2s. Gd. 

Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon Tales of Night, in rhyiiie, 
and other Poems. By the Author of Night. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Zayda and other Poems. By Oscar. Fc. 8vo. 5s. Gd. boards. 

Rhymes on the Road. By Thomas Brown the Younger. 

The Castle, the Tomb of the Patriot Monarch of Britain ; a Poe- 
tical Narrative of a Visit to Windsor, on Occasion of the Funeral 
JProcession of George the Third. 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral, intended for 
young persons. By Richard Bennet. 4s. Gd. 

Slavery, a Poem. By L. Smith, Esq. R. N. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Renegade, with other Poems. By N. Hollingsworth, fevo. 
5s. boards. 

.Robin tiood ; a collection oP all the ancient Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads, now extant, relative to that celebrated English Outlaw, with 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 12mo. 

Patronage, a Poem ; an imitation of the Seventh Satire of JuvenaU 
12mo. 3s. 
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'i«2a \ Qiiarterly last of jVI?TU Piiblicatioiis^ 

Recitations in Verse, with Pride and Prejudice, or 
Strictures onVPublic Schools. By J. Rondeau. 8vo. 5s. 

Retribution, a Poenv By C. Swan, 8vo. 

Poetical Tfibij^s to tIrtHj(Jeinory of his late Majesty, 8vo. 

Tly (^eftain of the Vale sk\d other Poems. f5s. 6d. 

'^^vitfr I^oems and Triolets. By P. Carey, edited, with preface, 
bylSir Walter Scott, Bart. 4to. 15s. 

The River Duddan, a sertes of sonnets ; Vaudracour and Julia, 
with other Poems. By W. Wordsworth, 8vo. 12s. 

Stra} Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems,, Ei)i<;rams, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

A Subject's Tribute to the Memory of George 111. By J. Everett. 
8vo. 2s. 

Essays in Verse. By J. Hatt. 8vo. 5s. 

The two first cantos of Richardetto, freely translated from the 
original burlesque poem ol Nicolo Fortiguerra. otii rwise Carti ro- 
maco, with sonie account of the autlior. 8vo. Sir,, bd. 

Stahzas to the Memory of the late King. By Mrs Hemans. 8vo. 
Is. Gd. 


The Glenfall and other Poems* By W. H. Halpihe, jun. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Sketches from St George's Fields. By Giorgione di Castel Chiuso. 
8vo. 7s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL LCONOMY, 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. Lord Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire, detailing the events of the late Rebellion in the V\eM of 
Scotland, with observations on the alarming state of this and other 
parts of the Country, By a Britisli Subject. 8vo. 2s. 

Report from the Select Committee to whom the several Petitions 
from the Royal Burghs of Scotlaud were reft rred, with Minutes of 
Evidence. 8vo. 15s. 

The Papers rccentl} presented to Parliamept relative to the inter- 
nal State of the CouiUry ; w ith Notes, &c. 6s. 

A Plan for the Diminution of Poor's Rates in Country Parialies, 
by Classification and Distribution of Labour. By Rowland Steven- 
son bvo. 2s. 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59th Geo. III. 8vo. 1/ 4s. 6d. 

My Opinions since the Peace. By Sir Rowland Oldacre, Bart. 
6vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. on the Cause* of 
of the Depression of Trade, 8vo. 

Dolby's Parliamentary Register ; containing the wliole ot the De- 
bates, &c. during the last Session of Parlian.eni. 8vo 8s. 

A Treatise on the practical means of imploding tin -Poor, in cul- 
tivating and nianufuctuiing articles of British growtl^ in lieu ol To- 
reign materials. By W . Nalisburv. 2s. 

Substance ot tlie Spttcli ot the Right Hon. G Canning, m ihc 
House ot C'oimnon.s. on the 24lh oi Npvembcr IbiR, on the opening 
of the Session. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon5 Lord Gr^v/lleT^Q- 
venibtT iiO 1819, on the Marquis'of Lansdowne's Motion lor a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Country. 2s. iid> ** 


A Letter to the Right Hon. the Eaij^pof HarroMy^, President of 
the Council, Sc on the discovery of the atrocious Conspir. ^v, ^ Ip. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given at Edinburgh, on il'/r2lst 
qf' February 1820, in honour of Lord Erskine’s visit to hjs nalSVc 
country ; also a Sketch of the Life of the Hon. Henry Erskine. • By 
Mr Jeffrey, &c &c. Ax. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Speein^ens of Systematic Misrulep. By Charles Maclean, M.'D. 
Svo. 8s'. boards. 


Speech of the Right Hon. G. Canping to his Constituents at Liver- 
pool, at the cclefajration of his fourth election. 8vo. Ip. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, from Montague 
Burgoyne, Esq. on the manner in which the late act for'lhe removal 
qf the Irish has been carried into eflToct. , 


THEOLOGY. 

A recentlj^-discovCTcd Ethiopic Version of the First, usually called 
the Fourth, or l^econd Apocryphal Book of Ezra. By Richard 
Lawrence. 1 Ss. 

Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the Established Church, that 
Christ Jesus is God and Lord. By the Hon. and Rev. £. J. Tur- 
pour. 3 yo|8, Svo. 1 1 7s. 

Scrmqns, Dpqtriqal and Practical. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdip, 
pvo. 13 s. 

Lectures upon Genesi^. By Thomas Austin. Gs. 

On the Purity of the Primjtive Church of the British Isles. Svo. 
I6s. 


Three Sermons, preached for the National Schools, with notes. 
By the Rev. C. J. Hoare. 4s. 

A Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the lamented death of the 
Ilev. Geqrge L^^^son*, Wofessor of Divinity to the Associate Synod. 
By the Rev. Adam Thomson, Minister of tl^p Gospel, Coldstream. 
Svo. Is. 


A Sermon preached in St Enoch’s Church, Glasgmy, on Sunday, 
February 20, on the Death of his late Majesty King George the 
Third. By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D. D. Minister of St 
Enoch's Chapel, and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 
Svo. Is* 

The Christian Djoty pf Submission *^0 Civil Govert^hnept, a Sermon 
preached April 16, 18^, jn George Street Chapel, Glasgow. By 
Jlalph Wardlaw, p.D. SvO. Is. 6d. 

Tfie Peq^h^anci Character of Asa, King of Judah. A Sermon 
preached on occasW of the Death of his Ipte Majesty, King George 
^he Thirdf py Robert Culbe^on, Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 
Svo. Is. 

Remarks on the Order in Council, enjoining a Form of Prayer to 
be used by tlic Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
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^ i^ScfifloS^ prcaclKjd at the Foundiini^ Hospital, on the Death of 
f hisjate Majmy. By the Rev. J. Hewlett. 2s. 

Sermons on varioA Subjects and Occasions. By G. S. Taber^ 
B.D. Vol. II. 

Tlu; Dopfl^stit Minister’s Assistant ; a course of Morning and Even* 
for the Use of Families, with Prayers for particular oc* 
c&iT7)ns. By the Rev. Wm. fay. 8vo. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War, in- 
cluding an Examination of the Principle of Peace Societies. By 
John Sheppard. 8vo. 6s. 

' The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. By Bishop 
f Lavington. With Notes, and an Introduction ; by the Rev. R. Pol- 
• whole. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Daily Bread, or Meditations for every Day in the Year. Thick 
X2mo. 8^IN6d. 

The Kingdom which is not of this World partly considered, in a 
Sermon preached in the Episcopal Chapel in Stirling, on Stmdav, 
November lt«, 1819, at the consecration of the Right Rev. David 
Low to the office of Scottish Episcojial Bii»hop, by the Rev. James 
Walker, M. A., Senior Minister of St Peters Chapel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 

Brltfiin’s Sorrow and Consolation, a Sermon preached in \yton 
Church, on the l:Uh February, 1820, in consequence of the DesUha 
of his late Majesty, and His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
By the Rev. R. 'fough. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives. By die Rev. John Penrose, M. A., 
formerly of C, C, C. Oxford. 

An Examination of the Charges made against Unitarians and Uni- 
tarianisrn. and the improved Version. By the Right Rev. Dr Magee, 
Bishop of Kcipiioe, in his Discourses and Dissertations on Atonement 
and Sacrifices ; by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Chr»'>tian*s Cyclopaedia. By Mr Baxter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Messiah. By Mr Bayford. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons. By Dr Busfield. 8vo. Vol. 11, 1 2s. 

Essay on the Trinity. By Mr Jones. 18mo. Is. §d. 

A Series of Important Facts, demonstrating the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, drawn from the Writings of its Friends and Fhiemies 
in the first and second centuries. By T. Jones, LL. D. 8vo. 7s* 

Pious Menioiials, or the Power of Religion upon the 'Mind, in 
Sickness, and at Death. By the Rev, George Burder. 8vo. 10s.» 

I’houghts on Death, Sickness, and Loss of Friends ; selected from 
various writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. ^ 

Lectures on some important Branches of Religion.^ By Thomas 
Haffies, M. A. 12mo, 7s. boards. 

The Age of Christian* Reason ; containing, exclusive of the Evi- 
dences of the Holy Scriptures, a Refutation of tlie Political and 

1 
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Theological Principles of Thomas Paine and ]\ff. Volne nd 

also a refutation of Unitariauism. By Thomas Brov^htop,; Esq. 
?Vo. 7s. / 


TOPOORAPIiy^ V 

An Historical and Statisticai Accoun<^f the Principal i'^Vs of JVal- 
lachia and Moldavia. By WilJiani Wilkinson 8vo. 9s. 

A Series of Views of the Abbeys and Castles in Yorkshire ; di^^ 
and engraved by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie, with histon'eal and 
descriptive accounts by T. D. Whitaker. No. I. 4*to. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour of that noble and pictur- 
esque River the Rhine. Part V. 14s. 

New Picture of England and W'^ales, with numerous Views. 
ISino. ISs. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James 
Strachan. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. ^ 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a History and Descrip- 
tion of the North Whale Fishery* By W. Scoresby, F. R.S. E. ; fl- 
liistrated by tw-enty-four engravings, in two thick vols. Svo., board:^ 

2s. • 

Tlie History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St Neols, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and of St Neots, in the county of Cornwall ; with 5f 
engravings. By G C. Gorham, M. A., F*‘lio\v of Queen s College^ 
Cambridge* 8vo. Common. ISs. — fine, 2 Is. 

Historical and Dc'^criptive View of the Parishes of Monkwear- 
mouth and Bishopweannouth, and the Port and Borough of Sun- 
derland. Svo. 16s. 

The Picture of Yarmouth ; embellished with twenty engraving^ 
and a ground plan oi that Borough, By John Bresten, Esq., Col- 
lector of the Customs for that Port. 

The Post Roads of Europe. iSmo. 18s. boards. 

Guide to dii the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places; an entirely 
new edition, with 100 new engravings. 16s. 

A Picture of Margate ; being a complete and accurate description 
of that phice of Fashionable Risort, and of the interesting objects 
in its Vicinity. Embellished with a correct map and twenty views* 
TJie descriptive part by W C. Oulton, Esq. Svo. 9s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham. By E. J. Rudge. Esq., M. A. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

*The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
county of' York. By Joseph Hunter. 4to 4/. 4s. 

. History and Vntiquities of the Metropolitan Church at York. By 
John Britton. With :;.5 plates. 4to. 3/. 15s. 

An Accodnt of ihe \nctent and Modern State of the City of 
Lichiieid. 5s. 


voyages and travels. 

No. 6 Vol. TI. of the Journal of New Vovages, completing Vol. II. 
com liiii.ig vVaner’s Vojdge m the West Indies, wdth many engrav- 
ings. od. 
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A V cfyaQig to South, America, performed by order of the American 
Gove>ai^n^ By HI M. Brackcnrulgu, oue of the Comiuissioners. 
2 vols ^vo. 1/. '^sA 

Travels tlirougli l^^aiuK Germany, and parts of Trance, in 1819, 
with/efeu^e -to their Statijtics, Agriculture, &c. By VV. Jacob. 

in various Countries in the East, beirfg a continuation of 
hTemom relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited bj 
llobevt Walpole, M. A 4to. S/. fJs. boards. 

Narrative of a Journey in Persia. 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches of the actual State of Society and Manners, tlic Art$, 
Literature, &c. of Rome, Naples, and Florence. By the Count de 
Stendhall, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


No. II. Vol. III. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels, con- 
taining IV&iillien’s Travels in Africa, with a large map and many en- 
gravings. 8s. 6d. 

A if Abridgment of Modern Voyages and Travels. By the Her. 
T. t'iiirk. Vol. 11. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. Hi. 

No. L Vol. III. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travt is, con* 
taining Samson’s Trevels in Lower Canada, and Cornelius’s Tour ia 
Virginia, &c. With engravings. 8s. 6d. 

’JVavels on the Cominent, for the use ol* Travellers. 8vo. li 5s. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of Ilealtii ; being the Journal 
of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and France, in the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819. 8vo. IGs. ^ 

Travels in tlio Interior of Africa. By G. Moliicn. W’^itli plates. 
4to. 2/. ‘2s, — 


A Voyage to India. By the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M., author 
of a Description of Ceylon, and Minister of St Paul’s Ciiapel, Aber- 
deen. In one volume 8vo. boards. 


A Journey in Carniola, Italy, and France, in tlie years 1H17-18^ 
containing Remarks on the Language, (ieography, History, Antiqui- 
ties, Natural History, Science, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and MuniifMCUires. By W. A. 
Cadoll, Esq., F. 11. S., London and Edinburgh. Two vols. 8?^ 
With Thirty- three engravings. 1/. 16s. boards. 
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AJxrcromhvt^ General, his declaration of the licentiousness of the 
soldiery in Ireland, 287- 

^Accwmj Mr, his Treatise on Adulterated Provisions, 131 — his exa« 

^ mination of the articles most commonly counterfeited, 135 — va* 

, luable character of this work, 139. 

AcU Mr Owen's, points out the number of charities ii\ five Eng- 
lish counties, 112. 

Adam% Letters on Silesia, opinion of, 413. 

Addisoriy character of, 327* 

Admiralty y droits of, origin and use of, 478. 

Adulteration Provisions y and by whom practised, 134-M>f brea^, 

136— of wine, 137 — of malt liquors, 140 — of beer, 141 — of 
per, 143. 

Agricultute and manufactures, fundamental distinction between, 181. 

Aidy parochial, in Scotland, its inefficacy to relieve the present dis- 
tresses, 393. / 

Alarms, recent, 187 — evidence of, how to be collected, 199 — ^ru- 
mours of disaffection, 200 — quqtations from the Report of, ib.-^iff^ 
tally groundless, 222— reasons which show the danger imaginar}’', 
223. 

Allen, William, to whom the French Protestants are indebted for 
their freedom in education, 495. 

Almonds, bitter, employed to give flavour to insipid wines, 1 37. 

Alum, added to bread to whiten its colour, 136 — added to young 
wines to heighten their colour, 137. 

Ambrosian Chanty why so named, 362. 

America, United States, statistical account of, 69 — ^population, 70 — 
trade and commerce, 71 — imports, ib. — tonnage and navigation, 

72 — lands, ib post-office, 73 — revenue, ib — army jmd navy, 74 

—expenditure, 76 — debt, 78 — ^naval war with Britain effects of, 
ib. — small progress in the arts and sciences, 79 — vilihet^y a por- 
tion of the presN of this country, 399— ultimate success yri lie cause • 
of liberty will depend on the part they take in that.cc^test, 404. 

Anecdotesy personal, of eminent men, their value, 302./ 

Anecdotesy Spence’s, from Pope, 307 — from Mannic, 311 — from Lord 
Peterborough, 321 — from Ramsey, 322 — from Dr Lockier, 323— 
from Dennis. 326. 

Anney Queen, act of, prohibiting the use of unwholesome ingredients 
in beer, 141. 
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Aniiocky first n'gular choir established at, for » singing hj^ai^ i 
service of* the Church, 362. f ^ ^ , 

Arcangelo Corelli^ a celebrated musician, 36y 

Aretino Guidry reputed inventor of the c^nfeerpoint, 36 k 

Arkasrighty Sir Richard, contrived to ^pin cotton by ma^>»\eryi and 
its consequences, . 1 69. 

Articles in trade and commerce adulterated, 133. 

Arundcly Sir John, ordered to be removed from the office of Master 
of St John’s Hospital, 129. 

Assessments for the PooVy remarkable increase of, 335 — danger of be- 
ing encouraged, ib. 

AthenianSy character of the, 238 — Athenian mob contrasted with the 
British Senate, 239. 


Austin, the monk, first instructor of the Saxons in the mysteries 
ecclesiastical music, 361% ^ 

Avonmore, Lord, instance of Mr Curran’s judicious pleasantry with, 
267. ' 


• B 

Jfanks, Savings, advantages of, 393. 

'S,^^y Chesapeak, towns in the neighbourhood of, destroyed by the 
British, 75. 

Beeke, Dr, his pamphlet published on the Income- tav, 177. 

Beer, how adulterated, an ancient practice, 141. 

Belfast, city of, answer to its application to Government for some 
means of defence, 270. 

'Sihle SocielicSy surprising conduct* of, 450. 

BiUy Convention, for what purpose passed in Ireland, 282. 

Bolinghroke, Lord, character of his works, 318 — reasons assigned for 
liis supposed greatness, 319. 

Bonaparte, ascendancy of, occasioned a transfer of continental capital 
into this country, 170, 

Bi^y Mr, his translation of the interesting story of Nala and Dama- 
yaiiti, 435. 

Bourne, Mr St urges, at the head of the Committee for revising tlic 
Poor-Latys, 96. 

Boy^e, Mr,jaccount of his reception from Curran, 273. 

Brandy, F/eiicli, how imitated, 139. 

Bread, hj^v aduitevated, 136. 

Brevcin£ Child on, important quotation from his work, 140. 

Britain, condition of the inairjfactuu'ng classes in, 332 — ex- 

amples flom Lancashire, 33.3 — from Coventry, ib. 

Broughnmy^lv, advantages of his plan for inquiring into charitable 
abuses, 123. 

’ Burke, Mr, his sentiments mmiIi regard to the French Revolution 
quoted by Lord Grenville, 191. 

Busby, Dr, his History of Music, nunibor of his plagiarisms from 
Buiney detected, 353 — and from JSir John Hankins, 355. 
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donwnotTccl over Ireland, 27^>. 
what its Acks are chiefly composed, I'KJ. 

Cas/irrea^/i, IjprdI* ac^ml^rd h\ Lord Archib jid I iiiiiiiton of disposing 
of an auj^iti^Mieni in the liast India Conipany by way of barter 
ffUMa^MfTin the of Commons, 17G- 

CflyVH^hich contributed to prevent the hoik of tfie people from feel- 
ing tTiS^ll effect of the sudden and exc. >sive taxation, 169. 
CkanceUnr^ Vice, his decision against the Corporation of Huntingdon, 
129 — his uncalled for disa[)probation of pariiamentary inquiry into 
charities, 130. 

tear/e.s’ //., act passed for abolishing the Court of Wards, Purvey- 
®Hjice, &c. 473. • 

Charities^ inquiry into, 110 — defects in, 1 1 4 — abuses, principal causes 
of, 1 1 5^aHiff<Pctual remedy of, 116. 

Cfiemi^ts, particular, employed to supply the unprincipled venders 
with^deletcrious preparations, 1.34. 

Che lihc, number of charitable endowments in, 126 — Quarter-Se.s- 
sions of, resolutions passed at, 214 — remarks on these resoiuiions, 
215. 

O* rr >, his description of Demosthenes, 229 — faults iq. style,* 2"{i. 
Vi // /jV/. origin of, 173. ‘ 

CV.oe Lord Curran's reply to, before the Privy Council, 266 — vin- 
dictive spirit of, 276. 

Cliinid, James, his survey of thenuniher of hand-looms employed anti 
• unemployed in Glasgow and its immediate neiglibourhood. ,'^92 — 
ways of meeting the distres.ses occasioned by u supcTubundanciTth' 
hands, 389. 

Columbiad^ Parlow’s, Mr Wahh dissatisfied wdth the critique on, 411. 
VoUfuhoiin^ Dr,* his csfiniate of grain annualiy consumed in Cir. it 
Britain and * reland, 171 — of the new^ property annually consumed 
in the same, 178. 

Commerce^ foreign, restrictions on, 337 — reasons for abandoning this 
system, 338 — striking proof taken from Nr)r\vay, Sweden Jtussia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, 341 — nsirictions on our intercourse with 
France, 343 — good consequences to be exjjecLud fnmi remo\ing 
this monopolizing sy-tem, .351. \ 

CommitUe. Education, fully home out in its evidence of Vbosrs, 12^7 
— calumnies with winch this inquiry was as'-aili d. 128. 

Commons ^ Irish 1 louse oi, a mere comm iliee oi‘ the Irish fat j^on, 270. 
Consf tucht.^ in Great ritain, how removed from the reai^ of their 
re})re.sentai v s 47(>. f 

C rcUi, Angelo, an Lalian musician, history of, .368. J 
Corn- Lntvsy how contriboUng to iiicrea.j*'j pauperism, li)9. 

Cotmvally Mr, his poem.*-, anirwhom hi- style is moulded, 144—* 
whom he resembk *. nve! !1(' — character of the author, ib. — fjuo- 
tations from tiie b.ciliaii story, 1 17 — IVoiu tiie Falcon, 151 — Diego 
de Montiila, 153. 








Country, state of, to what ascribed, 179 — what mr 
leviated, 180. J / 

Crrcvcij, Mr, author of tlie tract entitled a G/idt* to tne F/cctors of 
Great Jlritaia, upon the accession of — character 
of the work, 474? — unfolds the niystj^ry of undue iqfiL^Mice in Par* 
liament, 475 — number of places under the. Crown heW^ v ^Icln-. 
bers of Parliamctit. 477 — remedy proposed by, to countefiK^hia 
undue influence, 48G. * 

Curran% llight Honourable John Philpot, his parentage^' 260-^c- 
Gount of himself, 261^his private cxercitations, 263 — when called 
to the Bar, 265 — his reply to Judge Robison and Lord Clare, 266 
-*4iis noble conduct in behalf of a Catholic priest, 267 — becomes 
a Member of Parliament, 268 — his padianrieiitaiy speech on tl;^ 
Civil List, 272 — interview with Mr Boyse, 27JL— his speecli a 
motion for a vote of thanks to the then Lord l^ieuteiii^t, 271 — ^ 
speech on his motion for an Address against a lute iu^ease in tk^ 
ofHcers and salaries of the Board of Stamps and Accounts, •275--r 
his last appeal to Parliament in behalf of a more conciliatory sys* 
torn of procedure, 281 — persecuted by the then administration, 
289 — ^Ids visit to Paris, 290 — appointed Master of the Rolls in 
^J806, 298— his visit to Scotland, ib.'^caiivasscd the burgh of 
'l^cwry unsuccessfully, 294 — expired In his GSth year, 295 — cha- 
racter of his eloquence. 295-^a specimen of tliis cited, 297 — his 
skill in crosS' examination, 299 — specimens of his w;t, ib.-^his cha- 
racter in general, 300. 

dtis^omhojise, character of the people who fill it, 488. 

^ D 

Dnmaifnntij interesting history of, 435. 

DarliiifTton, Lord, his Letter concerning the Mcctiiig held .at New- 
castle Moor, 217. 

jbavison, Mr, his views of the poor’s-laws^ 103 — character of his 
style, 105. 

Drf^nderSf by whom that name was first assumed in Ireland, 284. 
Dcluc^ M., liis extraordinary hypothesis to. explain tlie blocks of stone 
on the Jura, and in Northern Germany. 86. 

Demosthenel critique on liis works, 226 — testimonies of their excel- 
lence by/he ancients, 228 — in w hat his excellence consists, 232— 

* his repK to Eschines, 235 — how this ascendency is' to be account- 
ed fop^37 — how he vanquished the defect in his speech, 239. 
D/^Te 7 /(^.betweeii manufacturing and agricultural industry, 181. 
Di(mysins%£ Halicarnassus, his definition of style, 230 
2)»co»<en^lbirit of, through the country, and origin of this spirit, 204. 
Distresses ^ the operative manufactui*eis, 389 — ways of meeting 
these, ib. 

Districts^ manufacturing population of 334. 

Drama, musical, first attempted at Florence, 370. 

Droits of Admiralty, original use of, l78— opinions of lawyers con- 
cerning, 479 — total amount of 4S1 — niaam r in whicli the fund 

A t/Ct n'..ci>nr,«%lir>nt mn r\'f ill 
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Jfl>v6//V proj^^d attac^^Sn, by the revolted Irish, 286. 

Efivantages of, exemplified, 186 — statement of, 

^ payableVsh foreign wwes, 31-4?. 

X • 

EasU ^ftf^ f^ompany, i{|^hat nitoner it tends to support the influ«> 
the Crown, 476 — their favours to Lord Melville, 490 — ^no 
BoarcTtnSQIpntrou] for the government of, 491. 

Educatiorty Lancastetian mode of, progress in France, 494 — what 
Frenchmen became sensible of the advantages of this system, 495 
. — patronized by Bonaparte and Louis XVIII, ib. — number of 
^ ^chools, pupils, and annual pay for each pupil, 496 — similar modes 
jMl^hat of Lancaster previously practised in France, 497 — as old 
as the days of Lycurgus, ib. — in India, 499 — claims of the French ■ 
the ofigipality of this system doubtful, ib. — comparison between 
^e Q^ntributions made for supporting this system in England and 
in frifnee, 500 — number of schools in France, and number of, in 
England, 501 — quotation from a French author, asserting that 
Europe has learnt this plan from France, 501 — causes to which he 
ascribes its rapid diffusion in France erroneous, 502 — its progress 
opposed by two parties in France, 503 — oppositian — . 

exemplified, 505--*smali extent of general learning among th^ 
French, 507 — vestiges of their ignorance, 508 — confined to qhe 
class in France, ib. 

Eloquenccy forensic, different in Scotland from that of England or 
* Ireland, 265. 

Emmet, Mr, convicted of high treason, 291 — his memorable lettefsr' \ 
on that occasion, 292. . 

Endoxurnents, charitable, defects in, 115 — advantages of inquiry into, 
116 — cases of abuse of, 125. 

England, how vituperated by Mt Walsh, but contradicted by Ma- 
dame de Stael, 423. 

Er.skine, Lord, merits of his speeches, 241. 

E&lablhhment, peace, its amount, 62— necessity of retrenchment, ib. 
Estimate, first, of the sums expended on the poor in England, 156. 
Elder, Mr, quotation from his treatise on comets, 87. 

Evidence, Jaw of, in cases of treason in Ireland, 280 — ac hd upon in 
many cases, ib. 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, resolutions proposed by, 61 — ^^Jacy of^ 
these, 62. , X 


Eash&^ 


• — patron] 
^ ^chools, 1 
Ml^hat of 
' ^as the da^ 




Fenehn, instance of his politeness, 322. f 

Finance, reports from the Select Committee ott, 55 — Sinking Fund 
in 1793, 55 — equalizing the income and expenditure, 56— Bank 
restriction, its benefits questionable, 57 — causes of the great rise 
in the price of commodities, 59— comparison of the taxes of 1791 
with those of 1818, 60. 
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L ings 


, I / .- 

mi^cvMoor, 


Fiizgihhon^ Ills sprawl and duel with Cui^i- 
Fiisxvjlliam^ Lord, his account of Uic procec 
"ija 

Food, adulteration of, 134^ . • .A ^ .. ..._ 

Fox, Mr, general resemblance in nw^ner to Demo«thei;^s, 21*3- 
Ftiftd, Hinking, for what purpose, how farmed, 557^'3S^ * - 
France sends assistance to the revdited IrisR} in 1796, 2S5. 

Franco o/ Cologne, the first who invented the time-table, alter- 

wards led to the introduction of bars in music, 364. 

French Qovemmeni, fetter on the genius and disp<»sitioiis of, quotations 
from, 423. 

Ftere^ Igmrmtins, history of the severities tliey met with, 504. 


6 ) 


Gaelic School Societif, Heports from the, on the ignoraij^^f ■r)f the i\ 
habitants of the Western Isles, 44*9. 

General Craxyford moved a vote of approbation of tlie Miniaters foe 
the Walchercn expedition, 484. 

General, Solicitw,^ cf Ireland, his reply to Mr Ponsonhy, 28G. 

Geology, Essays on, 80 — on stratification, 8i — on the inequalities 
iV/hirh cxjsted.pn- the face of the earth previous to the diiuvian ac- 
tion, and on the causes of these inequalities, 87— on formations, and 
the order of succession in rocks, 88— -on the properties of rocks, 
as connected with their respective ages, 89 — on the history of 
strata, as deducwl from their fossil Contents, 90-— on mineral veins, 

^ ih..— character of the work, 91. 

Crcw'ge II., interesting anecdote of, 377* 

German Music, history of, 378. 

Gin, how adulterated, 140. 

Glasgoto, wages of .weavers in, and its vicinity, 332. 

Glory, consequences of the Americans being too fond of, 77- 

Gluck, musician, singularities of, 379. 

G overnment, old Irish, description of, 285. 

Gr'thani% treatise On wine-making, remarks on, 139. 

Grain, amount of, annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
175. ^ # 

Grammar, (^anscrit, object of, 432 — analogy between, and the Greek, 
433. j] 

Grattan, his speech in the Irish Parliament on the sale of Peer- 
ages>^76. 

Greek Iw^uage, analogy between, and the Sanscrit, 432. 

Green, d&n, reply of, to the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, 220. 

G//»6r»ow/fA\Mr, attack of, on the Huttoniiui theory, 82 — bis opi- 

' nfen ^ tne figure of the earth, 84 — at what time he supposes the 
deluge to have taken place, 86 — his interesting observations on the 
varieties and probable indications of mineral veins, 90. 

Qr^vry, St Austin, tiered the music in churches, by making son^.c 
ad^tions, 362. 7 
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► motHI^ 
painpliK- 
tions ^ 

Jfls^ ffions alliefl 
volutum taken 


. Lord, substance of the Speech of, in the 
ov. SO, 1819 — on the M.u’cjuis of Lansdowne’s 
)ublic character, 18.S — character of t!ie present 
pared with liis other sj):'echcs, 190 — liis no- 
:orruptcd state of the Enelish people, 191 — 
thos\of Burke, 193 — his accounts of the 
m com Aon fame, 195. • 


Ilm 

\Ha 



jrclinuSf inventor of counterpoint in music, SG4. 

H 

Habeas Corpus act, why suspended, 336. 

Hamilton^ Duke of, reasons assigned by, for disturbances in his dis- 
trict, 220. 

miely history of, 376 — where he received his first education, 377 — 
visitp^^ndon, ib. — interesting anecdotes of, ib — when he died, 
h^ honours were paid to his memory, 378. 

^rmonif^ discussion concerning, 372. 

HaiMns^y Sir John, work on Music, much of copied by Dr Bushv, 
3.55. 

Haydn, a German musician, singularities of his character, 379 — 
visits London, his flattering reception there, 3S0. ^ 

Hcnriclta, wife of Cliarlcs I. partial to the pcno?filaiu?C15r^ia‘sI[iTe8*, 
375. 

Highlander, West, instances of the indolence of the, 44-6. 

Hobart, Major, his duel with Mr Curran, 276. / / 

Holland, cause of the decline of her commercial greatness, 1 76. " 

Home Popham, Sir, accused by Dr Imshington of carrying o6 an il- 
legal traffic, but fully acquitted, 483. 

Horscfall, Mr, false statement of his being murdered in the face of 
day, 208. 

House of Commons, instances of a. great change being introduced in- 
to, 490. 

Huntingdon, abuses in the charitable endowments of, 124— judg- 
ment respecting, 129 — effect of this decree, ih. 

Hutton, Dr, his ingenious thcoiy concerning granites, 457- 


Importation, restrictions on, reasons wliy they ought ti be abolished, 
180. ‘ \ ^ , 
Ireland, House of Commons of, octennial bill introdu into, in 
1767, 270— rcnonnity of the Irish pension-list, 271-^^bellion in 
1798, 277 — discussion on the measures to be adoply for the res- 
toration of repose, 27<S — difference in the law of yidence in Ire- 
land, 280 — number that perished in the rebellio^ 282— causes 
which led to this rebellion, 284-r‘Second insurrection in Ireland, 

. 290. 

Jvanhoe, tlic author of, compared to KShakespcarc, 1 — the story of, 
laid in the reign of Kichard the First. 6-*-*difficiilty attending the. 

M m 2 
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work, 7 — opening of the Rtory, 9 — descripflfi^ ot me iWeuina 
Cedric, 11 — of Ilowena, 13— of the tournamlnt, 17y^c^fae^ of 
the work, 53 — preference given to the home Scenes/ 54. 

Italians^ why the most musical people, 359. /\ . 

Jackson^ Mr, first of the fraternity of ]^rewers’-diaggisw^4.2. 
Jackson^ the llev. W. tried and conv^ed for h^gh-treasorvte*>rest- 
ing account of, 279. f 

James L hie process of calculation, 473. ' 

Johnson, Boswelfs life of, one of its principal attractions) ‘^4, 

Jones, Rev. W. his ingenious remarks on the analogy between light 
and air, 357. 

Jones, Sir William, his intention of showing the affinity of the aiv 
cient languages of the East and West, 452. 

Jonson, Ben, original writer of Masques in England, 375. ^ " 


K " : / 

Kilvoarden, Lord, frequently urged Mr Curran to detach himselftfrom 
his party, 279 — his death, 291. 

Kncller, Sir Godfrey^ his character, and anecdotes of, 328. 

Knight's Tale of Chaucer, an abridgement of the Theseida of Boc- 
, cuce- 352. 


L 

TMmmcrmuir, Bride of, character of, 4. 

^Jancashire, weavers of, how divided, state of their wages, hdurs of 
labour, 333. 

1^/ieaSter and Bell, their methods of improvement in education, where 

^ carried, 494 — its progress in France, 496. 

Zatv, Navigation, passed by the Americans, 338. 

Laws, Corn, their effects on the consumer, 174 — probable amount tak- 
en from the consumer by these laws, 177 — abolition of, to be cau- 
tiously brought about, 185. 

Laws, Poor, redundant population of the country produced by, 95 

first step, towards improvement, f)6 — objections to this plan answer- 
ed, 98 — alterations in the law of removals, 100 — evils arising from 
the powers intrusted to individual Justices, 102. 

Law of settlement, necessity of a coniph'tc revision of, 96. 

Leach, Sir j/nn, his interruption of the Counsel in the Huntingdon 
<ase, 13Qf 

Lead, imnpvemcnt of wine by, well known to the ancients, 139. 

Leeds, Mawr of, his account of the meeting held at tliat place, 212. 

Liberty, pn^iples of, gaining ground among the nations of Europe, 
403— ^certMty of its ulti< la-.c triumph, ib. — its success depends 
on the part^hat is taken by America in the contest, 404. 

Licenses, Englishmen coveretl 'vi(h, 74. 

Liquors, Malt, how adulter,' 'ed, 142. • * 

Literature, scantiness of in /Vinerica. 79. 

Loans, effect of, in diminishing national wealth, 167. 
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IVl^uiis opiqbni^n the cure of pauperism, f)3. 

Locke^ a Klebrated Englisli iMusician, 376. 

au^unt if his pension from the West India duties, 484. 
Lortginu^^^is 8^mp*'.r^on of the Greek and ttoman Orators, 228, 
Looms, i^^ing^\ow\nany unoccupied in Glasgow, 393. 
origin\£ 473. V 

£l^gusy principles^escrib^ by, for the education of young chil- 
dr&iai^nd its similarity to that of Bell and Lancaster, 498. 


MaccuUoch*fi description of the Western Isles, 443 — excellent quali- 
. fications of this geologist, ib. — difficulties in collecting materials 
for this work, 444 — description of his visit to Loch Scavig, 446 
^ — his estimate of the population of the Western Isles, diilhrent 
fron^Jm inquiries of the Gaelic Society, 447 — account of the in* 
^ halnto^, 448 — their ignorance, 449 — indolent habits of the peo- 
— striking example of, 451 — interesting description of 
North Ilona, and the contentment of its inhabitants, 452— infor- 
mation on the state of agriculture in these islands, 4/> t — accuracy 
of his geological observations, 455 — general aspect ol the islands, 
ib, — his division of these islands, 457 — his conclusions w ith r egard 
to granite, 458 — coincidence of his opi niohs*cm-^.T3TpTicno^^ 
with those of Hutton and Playfair, 459 — instances of a grailual 
transition of greenstone into a distinct syenite, 461 — conclusions y 
with regard to the Trap rock, 464 — sentiments of, with regard/t 2 < 
the sandstone in the centre of Sutherland and Caitliness, 463— 
coincidence of his views with the Huttonian theory, 469— tallacy 
of the doctrine of universal formations, 470. 

Madrigahy whence derived, 367. 

Malmsbury, borough of, wjio is the proprietor of, and how he is re- 
warded, 486- 

Manckestery Magistrates of, their apprehensions of some alarming 
insurrection being in contemplation, 204 — their communications 
to Government on this subject, 205 — discrepancy of the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses respecting the meeting at, 206' — why the 
names of the witnesses should be suppressed, 207. 

Md'^nersy diversities of opinion concerning, 419. ^ 


Masqnesy a favourite amusement in the reigns of Jmnes^id Charles 
1. 375. / 

Mastery Endoiaedy a character of, 113. 

Meeting at Tandle Hills, account of, 205— discrepf^icies in the re- 
port of, 206 — why the names of the witnesses are suppressed, 207 
— at Birmingham, account of, 209 — at Hiinslet Moor, ib. — at 
Hudderslield, 211— at Leeds, ib— at Halifax, 212— on New- 
castle Moor, 217-^at Glasgow, 218— at Paisley, 219- 
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;ncrt^ist Tndijf^mpany, 0 
)rk, h. f 



Melvilley Lord, his conduct with regard t^tl 
490. , ' . 

Heart oF, character of the work 
Mitchell^ the spy, arrested lor seditious practiq^s, 

Mnuarchy^ history of, in ancient times, ^471- A 
Mot>ochurdy princinles on which it cohstruited by Py 
361 . ‘ • in 

Montague^ Lady Wortley, lively account of, 329. 

Monttose^ Legend of, critique upon, 5. 

MoorCi Mr, petition presented by, to the House of Commons, from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Coventry, 333. 

Moor^ Netocnstlcy meeting at, on Oct. Hth, erroneous information rc- ^ 
* ' speettng it, 217. * 

MoietSy introduced into the Church, but opposed by the ecclesia^ 
tics, 365- ^ 

Mozart a German musician, his wonderful history, 38() — 

interview with, 381. * ^ 

MustCi History of, 356 — symbols used to express musical sounds 
among theCiieeks and Homans, ib. — kind of music which the Greeks 
preferred, 35S — why the Italians are the most musical people in 
the world . 359 — to Avhoin it owes its title to the appellation of a 
sci'-uce, SbU— when the first regular choir lor singing hymns was 
established, 362 — to what tlte long infancy of music ifi to be attri* 

\ ^bu ed. 363 — a more lively species of composition invented, and by 
^'^hom opposed, 36 1 — how different from all the polite arts- in its 
. progress to perfec t ion, 367 — stamped with a new character in the 
IJlh century,. 368 — history of eminent persons who have severally 
^contributed to the advancement of this science, 368 — musical dra- 
mas w'hcTC first represented, 370 — story of Stradclla, 371 — cir- 
cumstances which give charms to Italian music, 373 — to what the 
rrcncli music owes its merit, 374 — inferiority of England to other 
countries in her progress of music, 375 — by whom the musical 
tas.e of that country was improved, 376. 


N 

'Sapprr Tii'idjp (Curran’s sjieccli in defence of, 290. 

JvVmv. Amiricijn, causes which Jed to the first formation of, 74- — 
inoi#.*y apjirqpriatcd for the increase of, 75. 

^havt^y b\ wliat provinces abolished in America, 421. 
JS'Cwrijf buign of, in Ireland, canvassed unsuccessfully by Curran^ 
,294. -\ ^ ^ 

Kicol^ I'ir, lira opinions on the Poor’s- law s, 107. 

IsioHingham, frame-workers of, address published by, 334- 
Ki’i'iibci of places under the Crowm held by Members of Parliament, 
and amount of their salaries, 477 — where always to be found, 492. 


O 

Oak saw-dust, for what purpose employed, 140. 
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ArchW^op of liis admonition to the Nuns of the nio- 

\^ast(?j*y of \iinars,.:iG5. " 

ul(I Slorcs^^ccQ^l of, 479 — transference of to the Crown, 4S0. 
Vpera^ ItaliiTn,^ a£^dia\ period it acquired a great accession of 
stiQ^igth 1 - 2 — Ac^ison’s hn^croiis description of, 37G. 

OperptiK'Sy Scotch a^vEnglisIiXinequaiity between, 391 — by what 
meJy<{S to be remedied, ib. 

Orangr^ of, ordered an authentic memoir to be drawn up on 

the means of restoring and amending tlie trade of the llepublic» 
and presented to the States- General in 1751, 175. 

Irish, its character, 2G5, 

in Council, pernicious eftects of to this cOunliy, 339. 

7 ' 


G/fl?«44;^issic 


when begun to be generally used in Italy and Germany, 864. 
missionary reports from, how'received, 450. 


Prt/.s7c;/ weavers, description of, 394. 

Palest rlua, esteemed au excellent musician, his splendid funeral, 368. 
Pa7‘liamcni^ Irish, offered the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, 1^74. 


Parry ^ Mr, his objections to Mr Brqughani’s bii! fm* inquirin|^'iRto 
abuses in charitable donations, 109 — validity of these objections 
examined, 1 10 — his error in the numbcT of charitable endowments, 
111 — ^liis plan for preventing charities from being abused, consi- 
dered, 1 19 — weiglity objections to that plan, 121 — cases cited tc 
show its incfficacy, 125 — expense witli which his plan is accom- 
panied, 127. ' \ 

Pnnlety Mons. interesting account of liis school in France, and b} 
whom patronized, 498. 

Paitperisniy fallacy of the argument which ascribes it to the transi 
tion from a state of war to a state of peace, 158. 

Peace establishment, extent of, 62 — fatal consequences of, 69. 

Pension list, Irish, enormity of, 271. 

people, sovereignty of, its dangerous tendency, 430, 

Pepper, how adulterated, 143. 

Peterborough, Lord, anecdotes of, 320 — his account of Fcnclon, 321 

PhiUpolt'&, Dr, remarks on bis pamphlet, 225. 

Pitt, Mr, his proposal for equalizing the income and expenditure,^^] 
— the old rules of hnance set aside by, 69. 

Plagiarism, what class. of men most addicted to, 352. 

Planchc, M. his comparison of Paris to Athens, 227 — his edition of 
the works of Demosthenes and ADscliincs filled up with extraneous 
matter, 243 — that the French is equal to the (ireek tongue, 243 
— reasons for bringing forward the present work, 216. 

Planters, West India, their complaints about the depression of trade, 
339. 

Play fair, Mr, his opinion of the curvature in mineral masses, 81. 

Plunket, Mr, remarks on his Speech in the House oi Commons, on 
Ihe rccc'T't alarms, 1 90. 
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Ponsonbtjf Mr, how replied to by the th(fiHJ^citor-(^eral dl* ! 

land, 286. * jf - - _ 

PcpCy Mr, anecdotes of, 307 — light thrown on the Mtory of Kis ea-1/ 
fife, Sll — person who first encouraged Inm to^wansUt^ the lliadp 
513 — specimens of his comparisons, 316~hi/accpunt of his con- 
temporaries, 322 — interesting par^ulars n||ffis death, 329. * 
Porter, intoxicating qualities of, to^rhat to iSe ascribed, 141.^ 
Porchesier, Lord, his motion for a vote of censure agains^Mmistera 
regarding the Walcheren expedition, negatived in file Houfie of 
Commons, 484. 

Potatoes used by bakers in wheat, 137* 

Prize, right of. Sir William Scott’s opinion concerning, 479. 

Produce, gross, of the revenue of Great Britain, 167- 
Provence, poetry and music of, the model of Europe for centres 
after Charlemagne, 366. / 

Provisions, adulterated, 133 — nothing more reprehensfBle, v ^4-^-' 
tides pointed out, ib — what the great incentive to tnes'e •i^ads, 
135— of bread, 136 — of wine, 137 — of malt liquors, 140— of beer, 
141 — of tea, 143— how to protect the community from these 
frauds, 144. 

Pur ana, account of, 442. 
pialmodi/ Inland, why so named, 362. 

Pj/tha^oras, the first who brought music to a science, 360— the prin- 
ciple on which he constructed his monochord, 361. 


Q 

Quartz, common, equalled by the red sandstone in Sutherland and 

^ Caithness, 467. 

Quassia employed to give beer a bitter taste, 141. 

Queen Anne, act of Parliament which passed in her reign respecting 
the incapability of persons becoming members of the House of 
Commons, when holding particular places under the Crown, 489 
— Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, how they acted in the teeth of this 
bill, 490. 


R 

Padienh, supposed danger arising from, 197- 

Poor, their amount at the commencement of the last century, 

^"156— amount of, in subsequent years, 157 — their pernicious tend- 
ency, 158 — to what this is to be ascribed, 159. 

Jl^oj nf smA liberty, principles of, visibly gaining ground in Europe, 
403. 

Jteports of the Committee on the alarming state of the country, 199. 

itepreseniatives, how a day is spent in London by most of our, 478. 

Retrenchments, where required, 185. 

knrnuf*, public expense of collection of, in 1818, 67 — Revenue of 
Ireland, 68 — abuses in the collection of, 487— instance where re- 
form in, is safe and easy, 486. 
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j^nolds^ Si^Jo^Tiua^ anecdote of, 303. 

Mr, his plan to lighten the load of taxation, 18d. 

KOhison, Judge, '^Curran’s answer to, 266. 

Roche, Sir Boyle, ^is a^jswcr to Curran’s speech, 276. 

Rousseau, his sentiments with .regard to music, 372 — anecdote of, 
37 ^. \ \ . 

RolUn, his description of the peculiarities of th*e mode of inetruc- 
<ipn pre^^ed by a religious fraternity in France, in the age of 
Louis Xlv., 496- 

Romanesque, or Romance, established in Gaul, and why so called, 
. 368. 

lEonn, North, interesHng description of, 452. 

^^(emdsmen, account of, 106 — opinion of Mr Nicol concerning, 107. 

Hamilton, accused of publishing a seditious address t6 
the rS^ted Irishmen, and defended by Mr Curran, 279. 
'l^ription of, in Ivanboe, 13. 



S 

Sail , Abbe de la, cruel treatment of this venerable teacher, 504 — 
afterwards canonized, 507. 

Sand, practice of calculating in, noticed in India, and of writing in, 
mentioned by Erasmus, 499. 

Sanscrit Grammar, object of the author, 432. 

ScJdegel, Mr Frederick, his Essay on Indian Philology, 431. 

^Schools, Grammar, in England, where foiuul occasionally, 113-»num- 
ber of pupils educated by the new method, 500. 

Scotchmen, Dean Lockicr’s -opinion of, 324. 

Scotland, descriptive letter from, 293. 

Seybert, Dr, his involuntary tribute to the activity of the British 
Navy, 75. 

Sheares, Messrs, both members of the Irish bar, convicted of high 
treason, aiul condemned, 288 — speech of the one brother in behalf 
of the other, ib. 

Slaves, number of in America, 70 — Mr Walsh, his account ol‘, 421. 

Soap, frequently adulterated, 133. 

Society, English, Curran’s description of, 294. 

Spain, revolution in, by winch the cause of general freedom will be 
promoted, 349. ' 

Spence, Mr, his anecdotes compared with Boswell’s Memoirs of John- 
son, 305. 

Spenceans, amount of the number of, 201 . 

Stradella, a celebrated Italian composer, remarkable anecdote of, 370. 

Succession, order of, in rocks, 88. 

Swayambara, history of, 436. 

System, Prohibitory, its pernicious consequences to commerce, 337 
-—its efibcL on the policy of other nations, 338. 


T 

Tarlini, an Italian musician, brief account of, 369- 



- 
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S40- INDEX. 

Taxaiiim^ impolicy of, IGO — Dr Smith’s [fHncj(»lc on 1^9 subj&t 
be received with modification, 16i — the effects of a heav^^jbaJjtl- 
tion, 164- — their rapidity, 16(> — total amount of, ib. — reasons wwi/ 
these were not felt to their full extent, 1GB — cawrfe of the decline 
of the commerce of Holland, 1 76 — sum fak^ frojn the labouring 
classes, 178 — sum paid for their <^ection,^5. • 

Teas^ duties on, 186. • 

Torrens^ Mr, his sentiments on commerce, 34'6. 

Trat/e, restrictions on, between England and the NortBSfn nations, 
S 4 j 1 — its ruinous policy, 84?3 — restrictions on, between England and 
France, ib.— disadvantages with which this policy is attended, 348. 

Transactiofis, American, observations on, 414. 

Trap rock, conclusions concerning, 464. 

Treaty entered into between Crown and PajJiament, 473. 

Trial of the Rev. William Jackson for high-treason, twj^ 

brothers named Shearcs, members of the Irish bar,^ 88 \-^>t‘ 
Robert Emmet, 291. 

Tunbridge^ abuses in tlie charilable endow'inents of, 12o. 


I, 348. 

/■ 


U 

Union, Ifish, account of, 284. 

^jnited States, emigration to, of little importance, 70— population of, 
71— its revenues, 73- 


V 

Vansittarf, Mr, resolutions proposed by, in tlic House of Commons,,* 
. 6 ||||tr*‘his speech on the peace establishment, ib. 

^ Veins, mineral, on, 90. 

Veracini, anecdote of, 369. 

Vice, different forms of, 131. 

VilUers, Duke of Buckingham, anecdote of, 323. 

Vinci, the great improver of the Italian opera, 371* 

V/ 

Wages, high, most effectual means that can be devised for promote 
ing industry, 331 — this exemplified, ib. — consequences of the con- 
trary, 332. 

Wjrd, Mr, how his lady acquired her pension of 1000/. a year for 
^fe, 485. 

Walsh, Mr, his defence of America, and design of propagating a- 
mon^ his countrymen a general animosity to the British, 3d6— 
character of the work, ib. — his complaint against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, 398 — mistakes into which he has fallen, 
400 — instances of many eminent persons in Britain calumniated, 
402 — charges which he brings against this Journal answ'crcd, 406 
—quotations from this Journal, showing the groundless nature of 
the charge, 410 — ^proofs w'hich show the entire opposite disposi- 
tion, 414— his complaint of the manners of American society infe- 
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TioT to that of Klu >pe Answered, — Iii« original Information with 

‘/ •/erard to negro ^iavery i“l — l;is recriuiiiiatioHS on England, 422 
— inconsistrnoy of his writings, It' 5 — object of his invectivos, 427- 

Was^t^noion, rviar-hali's life fif opinion of, 4 12. 

ifalcr, good jes of, ioJ— danger of keeping tliis eknumt in 
#adeA rn'cn oirs, ib. ** 

T^/ilcr Mum,\ wh}^ 60 called, ^77, 

l^cavers in Glasgow and its vicinity, wages of, t'iili — in Lancashire, 
fhow divided, .jf Votksliirc, tluar situation still worst, ib. 

Wernerian. Theory, doubts conc4ii*ni«ig the commonly receivoil iiotlonR 
of, S9. 

‘ West India duties, origin of, 4*84 — ^rqjplication to Parliament that it 

' he given up to tiie • olonies, 487- 

^ state of agriculture in., 454. 

. Carman’s, hy v. limn composed, ami wliose favoarite tune, 87.5. 

ri'prcAed by Mr C^anning in the iiouseof Commons 
‘ fon ingriltitiule in opposing the Government, 474. 

Wilfiins, Sanscrit gvemimir of, 432. 

Winvs^ how counterfeited, 438 — dkcctions how to nsQ lead lor re- 
covering bad wine, 1 39. 

fVor.miitfod^ employed by fraudulent biwcr? to beer a bitter 
taicte, 141, 

York, New, rcmai'kable increase of, 70. 

Young, Mr, his account of tlie rate of wages at difTercnt periods, 173. 

7. 

Zarlino, a composer of great authority, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, 368, 

Zauber F/utc, by whom composed, 331, 


IND OF VOLUME TJilUTV-TliiKt;. 


LXy/L ^lU be F^Mhi'cd in Augine. 


1>. yn-mtiS-, Eflmbiirg!?. 







